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f  BEFACE. 


1.  It  may  be  advantageous  tn  the  reader  of  the  ensuing  volume 
to  premise  a  short  review  of  its  contents.  The  complicated 
character  of  the  topics  treated  might  perhaps  tend  to  obscun 
their  eonnectioii  with  the  main  aalgecty  and  at  the  same  time 
expoee  tiie  writer  to  the  charge  of  mmecessary  prolixity. 

%  The  Bomewhat  lengthy  letmpect  of  the  past  hiatoiy  of 
the  pKgtcj^  intiodnced  in  ^  first  chapter  ti  Book  VI.  baa 
anggested  a  donbt  whether  the  writer  has  not  burdened  the 
memory  of  the  reader  with  too  mncb  of  detail,  and  thereby  in  a 
measure  neutralised  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  simple 
synopsis.  Yet  if  this  portion  of"  the  work  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  reader  unacquainted  with  the  prior  \t)luniC8,  the 
perusal  of  the  chapter  in  question  may  put  hun  lu  i>osses8ion  of 
the  l^idine:  fart**,  and  enable  him  to  follow  the  ronr'^e  of  the 
subsequent  narrative^  thus  relieving  him  from  the  trouble  of 
recurring  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

3.  The  subjects  of  chapters  iii,  to  t,  (indosive)  of  the  same 
Book  relate  to  llie  progress  of  the  papal  power  under  the  patron- 
age of  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  snooessors;  mete  espe- 
dally  with  reference  to  that  great  hierarchical  scheme  which 
bad  grown  np  under  the  auspices  of  Bonifeoe  of  Maints  and  bia 
school^  tni  it  attained  its  liill  growtii  by  the  puUicaticn  of  the 
rase  Decretals ;  a  work  which  confcnmded,  or  rather  identified, 
the  ordinances  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  with  the  decrees  and  canons  - 
of  conciliar  enactment,  ami  centi  Lilised  the  powers  of  the  church- 
catholic  in  the  person  and  oiVicv  of  the  Pope.  The  resulting  fact 
ap]»earH  to  have  heen  that,  m  IuU  ,  whh  very  small  cooperation 
on  her  partj  the  ibreign  allies  oi  iiome  were  working  out  ^ba 
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sacerdotal  system  for  her  benefit^  the  pontiflfs  had  succeeded  in 
placing  their  territorial  acquisitions  upon  the  basis  of  |iu])lic  law, 
and  in  establishing  a  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  sccidar  state, 
discharged  £rom  every  coudition  of  secular  reciprocity  ^^lilch 
might  impose  any  kind  of  burden,  or  fetter  them  lu  the  disposal 
of  what  they  posseaeedj  or  arrest  them  in  the  career  of  farther 
acquisition. 

4.  The  oomlniiation  of  the  two  powers — namely,  the  terri- 
torial and  secular  with  the  spiritual  and  sacerdotal — in  the  handa 
of  the  papacy,  was  cemented  into  one  compact  scheme  hy  the 
adoption  of  ^e  Isidorian  forgeries  into  the  code  of  Roman  ee- 
deriastical  law.  The  sixth  chapter  of  Book  YI.  descrihes  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  the  methods  resorted  to  by  Rome  to 
substitute  the  inure  recent  code  for  the  enactments  of  the  conci- 
liar  bodies,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  operation  of  sub- 
stitutin*;  Home-made  law  for  general  chnrch-lcsrislation.  The 
chapter  closes  with  a  sliort  account  of  the  origin  and  probable 
date  of  the  false  decretals,  the  drift  and  piu'pose  of  the  forgcty, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  adopted  and  acted  upon. 

5.  The  motives  which  led  to  the  minute  analysis  of  the  false 
decretals  contained  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Book  VI*  may 
require  explanation.  We  observe  that^  up  to  the  very  date  <^ 
their  publication,  the  current  of  papal  history — ^Hke  the  river  to 
the  oceau,  or  the  winds  towarda  the  atmospheric  vacuum — ^had 
taken  die  direction  pointed  out  by  the  authors  of  the  foigeriea 
themselves.  But  a  great  step  was  still  wanting  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  decretal  scheme  po  ably  unfolded  by  preceding 
pontiffs.  That  step  was  supplieti  by  tlie  authors  uf  the  false 
decretals.  They  under  Look  to  trace  the  descent  of  pontifical 
legislation  up  to  tlic  \ery  source  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  thus  to  raise  it  above  ail  human  limitation.  The  hiatus  of 
nearly  three  centuries  in  the  Petrine  title  was  thus  adroitly  filled 
up;  the  distiuction  between  the  persons,  the  office,  and  the 
worldly  possessions  of  the  sacerdotal  order  and  their  chief  was 
diminated ;  and  the  lunctioua,  the  property,  and  the  honours  of 
the  priesthood  became  inveated  with  Hbe  same  sacred  and  in- 
violable character.  Meanwhile  the  outer  world  knew  nothing 
of  what  waa  going  forward  in  the  college,  the  cathedral,  or  the 
abbey.   The  area  of  political  activity  was  in  a  great  measnie 
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occupied  by  the  clergy.  In  their  calculations,  the  intere<^ts  of 
sovereign,  nobles,  and  people  came  under  consideration  chiefly 
as  iustruinents  for  the  promotion  of  sacerdotal  objects.  Tbe 
motives  and  the  scope  of  the  Isidorian  imposture  pointed  un- 
mistakably to  the  absolute  separation  of  the  social  and  religious 
ttiUiu  of  defgy  and  laity,  and  not  lew  xemotely  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Moeerdoikim  above  all  earthly  might,  majesty,  or  dominioiu 
From  the  moment  of  their  publication,  these  fingeriea  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  kw  of  Borne;  and  so  continued  down  to  the 
{leriod  of  tiienr  final  exposure.  They  oonstitiited  the  repertory 
of  pontifical  privilege,  the  never-failing  supports  of  the  exti  cmcjit 
temporal  and  bpirituai  pretensions  of  the  holy  bee. 

6.  With  such  results  before  him,  it  l)ecanie  the  duty  of  the 
writer  to  trace  them  to  their  origin,  and  to  introduce  them  to 
the  reader  by  the  same  iiroccss  of  strict  analysis  as  that  by 
which  they  had  found  entrance  into  his  own  mind.  It  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  lay  bare  the  principle  of  th^  documents, 
the  relation  they  established  between  clergy  and  laity,  between 
the  church  and  state,  between  the  whole  body  of  secular  and 
sacerdotal  interests;  and  lastly,  to  point  out  Ihe  prospect  they 
opened  to  the  papacy  of  a  more  absolnte  centralisation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  powen  in  ita  own  hands  than  it  had  enjoyed  at  any 
preceding  period  of  its  existence. 

7.  But  in  this  review  of  the  more  prominent  topics  of  the 
volume  before  his  readers,  the  writer  cannot  omit  to  notice  a 
feature  in  the  Isidorian  scheme  which  many  persons  may  regard 
as  the  irio-t  materia!  of  all.  The  decretals  we  find  to  contain 
the  first  authoritative  a.ssertion  of  a  religious  doi^ma  of  an  in- 
comparably more  powerful  character  than  any  that  had  been 
hitherto  urged  on  behalf  of  the  sacerdotal  order  and  office. 
When  it  was  announced  as  a  notorious  and  unquestioned  religious 
verity,  that  ^  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands  and  the  word  of 
hia  month  the  officiating  priest  could  reproduce  the  material  body 
of  the  JmiA/'  what  reply  could  have  been  expected  from  an  age 
of  ignorance,  sunpiicity,  and  trust?  When  accepted,  or— which 
is  pretty  much  the  same  thing — when  uncontradicted,  it  involved 
a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  that  age — as  it  might  do  even  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  civilisatuju — to  be  told  that  the  being 
thus  divinely  endowed  could  be  made  the  subject  uf  civil  or 
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criminal  zesponsilnlity.  The  decretalista  did  not  overlook  the 
advantage;  th^  eaieiaXltj  provided  against  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  person  and  the  fonctlon  of  the  priest,  hy  exempting 
him  from  all  secular  Usw,  and  handing  him  over  to  the  "judg- 
ment-seat of  Him  whose  servant  he  was/'  or,  which  in  their 
view  was  the  same  thing,  to  that  of  His  representative  on  eardi. 
When  this  opinion  of  the  sacerdotal  office  had  once  taken  root 
in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  commaiid  it  im- 
parted over  the  public  conscience;  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
too  highly  the  character  of  him  who  appeared,  by  divine  a])p(  int- 
ment,  as  the  absohite  head  and  chief  of  that  sacred  and  unap- 
proachable community. 

8.  A  short  enumeration  of  the  several  di«^ests  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  snbsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  hkae  decretals  was 
tbofoght  requisite  on  two  groonds :  firgt,  to  aoqnaint  the  reader 
with  the  actual  state  of  genend  ehtrek-J^fUlaium,  and  of  the 
contrivances  xetpdsite  to  adapt  it  to  the  decretal  scheme ;  and 
ueon^,  to  show  the  moAv  opertmeU  by  which  that  olject  was 
aooomplished«  It  was  foreseen  that  the  history  of  deoretalism 
and  of  coneiliar  legisbtion  (in  its  proper  conjunction  willi  the 
ancient  common  law  of  the  churches)  must  tliercaftcr  come 
frequently  under  consideration.  The  elaborate  identification  of 
decretalism  with  canoaiism  was,  it  is  subiaittcd,  effected  by  the 
underhand  transfusion  of  the  Isidorian  forgeries  into  the  operative 
codes  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  law ;  in  such  wise  that,  while  the 
codes  thus  componnded  became  the  groundwork  of  a  new  rela- 
tion between  the  pontiff  and  the  clergy  of  his  communion,  they 
in  the  same  breath  introduced  a  total  revolution  in  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  the  state— a  state  of  things  to  which  the  intelligent 
reader  will  at  almost  every  step  find  it  neoessaiy  to  reeim 

9.  Oar  seventh  Book  opens  with  an  aooount  of  some  of  the 
earlier  results  of  the  improved  scheme.  The  mind  of  the  papacy 
was  by  this  time  emancipated  from  the  uncertainty  which  had 
hung  over  some  of  its  most  valuable  claims.  The  pontiff  of  Rome 
was  now  the  "lord  and  king,"  the  spiritual  parent,"  endowed 
with  all  tlie  powers  of  a  father  over  his  children ;  we  find  him, 
without  hesitation  or  scruple,  nimulling:  treaties,  putt  in  f]^  down 
political  opposition,  setting  aside  obstructive  powers  in  the  hier- 
archyy  and  abolishing  privileges  adverse  to  his  arbitrary  inter- 
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position.  The  TnetropoHtan  powers  bend  beneath  his  sceptre; 
and  finally,  in  the  liaads  of  the  enerjs^etic  Nicolas  I.,  the  decretal 
principle  ap|>ears  to  have  acrom])]ishcHl  a  triumph  little  less  com- 
plete than  that  which,  rather  more  than  two  oeaturies  later,  it 
achieved  under  the  auspices  of  his  great  successor  Gregoiy  VII. 

10«  The  second  and  third  chiqpten  of  Book  YII.  then  enter 
into  some  detail  of  the  moAu  operandi  hf  whieh  theie  results 
wen  ediieved,  and  of  the  intemal  and  estamal  atrnggle  whieh 
aooompanied  them.  Ihe  leoentty-elabonited  scheme  of  eeele- 
siasticBl  law  is  fonndto  hare  heen  the  great  arsenal  whieh  sap- 
plied  the  weapons  of  the  papal  war&re.  These  weapons,  it  is 
tme,  wes<e  of  varioiis  forms  and  fashions;  hut  this  very  variety, 
in  the  able  hands  of  the  pontiil^  only  made  tliem  the  fitter  for 
the  variety  of  services  for  which  they  were  wanted.  By  throwing 
together,  as  it  were,  into  the  same  caldron  all  the  elements  of 
ecclesiastical  proro<rntivc,  whether  drawn  from  anthentic,  tradi- 
tionary, or  fictitious  sources  ;  by  combming  traditions,  canons, 
condliar  decrees^  and  pontifical  decretals,  into  one  chain  of  uni- 
form legislation,  and  tracing  the  whole  up  to  the  source  of 
Christian  law,  in  &voiir  of  the  single  pfemgative  of  the  bishop 
of  RomOy — by  this  process^  we  say^  the  pontifieate  was  enabled 
to  rednoe  all  the  orders  of  iht  ehiuch  to  the  same  dead  level  at 
the  loot  of  the  papal  throne.  The  snooess  of  the  able  pontiffii 
(Nieolasl.  and  Hadrian  n.)  to  whom  this  taak  was  assigned  was 
not,  indeed,  of  that  complete  and  enduring  character  which  it 
assumed  in  a  later  age.  But  the  dueetiou  was  given,  and  the 
mode  of  proceediug  was  elrarly  pointed  out :  that  it  rcmaiiiod  sus- 
pended for  ages  to  come,  is  imjuitable  to  the  violent  dislocittion 
of  pyery  limb  and  member  of  political  or  religious  society  result- 
ing from  the  deluge  of  vice  and  immoraUty  which  burst  upon 
Christendom  towards  the  dose  of  the  ninth,  and  pi'evailed  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  tenth,  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

II.  At  thia  criab  of  the  histoiy  ui  the  papacy,  it  was  thought 
eiqpedient  to  interrupt  the  sferiotly  chronological  order  of  events^ 
and  to  devote  a  chapter — the  fomrlih  of  Book  YIL — to  the 
conflict  hetween  the  papal  prerogative  and  the  secular  powers 
widiin  the  pontificates  of  Nioohv  L,  Hadrian  n.,  and  John  VIIL 
We  ftmnd  that  the  acdvity  of  the  papacy  during  this  period 
struck  with  pretty  equaJ  bolduesB  and  vigour  at  the  essential 
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powm  of  the  aeealar  atate  as  at  tiuMe  of  the  ebuidh.  We  ob- 
serve that^  wliaterar  the  internal  rasistance  to  papal  encroadi- 
meat  within  the  ecclesiastical  pale,  the  church  had  established 
an  alliance  with  Borne  ibr  the  lednction  of  the  poKticai  state  to 
e  level  et  which  it  might  be  helpful^  bat  could  not  be  dangerous, 
to  sacerdotal  pretension.  To  this  object  Archbishop  Hincmar 
of  Khcinis,  the  proicjsscd  chami)ioii  ot  privilege  iigainst  papal 
prerogative,  lent  himself  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  hatl  displayed 
in  the  defence  of  his  official  innnunitics  agamst  pontifical  in- 
tiiisiim.  "There  were,"  he  maintained,  "two  powers  on  earth, 
tho  priest  and  the  king;  hut  the  priest  is  the  more  exalted,  and 
by  him  shall  kings  be  judged."  Tiiis  estimate  of  the  sacerdotal 
power  tallied  in  fonn  with  that  of  Home.  But  at  Rome  the 
''priesf'  was  the  pope;  and  with  this  exposition^  Nicolas  L 
adopted  and  acted  npon  Hincmar's  principle.  He  annulled  the 
sentence  of  a  QaUic  synod,  and  deposed  two  ardoibishops  of  that 
church  without  lovm  of  tfial.  But  tiiis  uncanonical  proceeding 
was  adopted  for  the  humiliation  of  the  secular  prince,  and  was 
allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted,  though  it  involved  the  identical 
principle  of  interference  which  liad  been  so  vehemently  resented 
by  the  zealous  prelate  when  it  attacked  his  own  metropolitan 
privilege.  The  difference  was,  that  in  this  case  the  king — the 
ir^erior  power — was  the  object  of  attack  ;  and  Hincmar  did  not 
think  fit  to  risk  the  defeat  of  his  immediate  design — namely,  the 
humiliation  of  a  poUtical  enemy — by  taking  up  arms  in  defence 
of  other  rights  than  bis  own.  Thus  a  double  triumph  accrued 
to  the  papacy;  the  royal  dignity  was  reduced  to  the  desired  level, 
and  the  metropolitan  privileges  were  set  aside  by  the  summary 
deposition  of  two  metropolitan  bishops^  in  defiance  of  every 
known  principle  of  ecclesiastical  law. 

19.  The  principles  of  secular  interposition  involved  in  the 
language  and  conduct  of  Nicolas  I.,  as  they  appear  in  the  details 
referred  to  iu  llie  preceding  paragraph,  were  the  following:  1. 
the  assertion  of  a  genrrnl  riylit  of  mural  s//jje?*intendence  both 
over  the  private  lives  uiiil  the  public  govenuiieut  of  princes  and 
rulers :  2.  incidentally,  fhe  riqht  to  dt'temiine  who  are  to  l>v  ac- 
counted  true  h'mff^,  and  wlio  are  to  be  set  aside  as  usurjxTs  and 
tyratiis:  3.  the  riirht  to  measure  the  claim  of  secular  princes  to 
the  aU^gianoe  of  their  sul^ects  1^  their  obedience  to  the  ntaa* 
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dates  of  Home:  and  lastly,  as  a  corollary  dednciblc  from  this 
supreme  moral  and  religious  judicature,  the  reduction  of  all 
secular  power  to  a  simple  emanation  from  the  prerogative  of  St. 
Peter* s  chair,  to  the  state  of  a  deriyatiTe  or  mimsteiial  authority-, 
in  its  nature  accessory  to  and  subject  to  the  moral  and  seligioua 
gOfenunent  oC  the  re^esentatlve  of  God  on  earth. 

18.  The  fifth  chapter  of  Book  VIL  approaches  the  period 
we  have  described  as  the  ''Obscuration  of  the  Papacy/'  From 
the  deathof  Pope  John  Vm.  (a-o.  880)  we  date  that  hmg  period 
of  political  and  religioos  decrepitude,  which  resnlted  fiom  the 
rapid  decay  of  those  moral  forces  which  had  hitherto  sustained 
the  ill-compacted  governments  of  the  world.  The  torrent  of  \icc 
and  iiniaorality  overwhelmed  with  irresistible  force  both  ch lurch 
and  state;  public  and  private  virtue  lost  their  value;  treachery, 
scnsruality,  ^wardicc,  poisoned  the  moral  atmosphere ;  men  had 
learnt  "  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  to  put  darkness  fos 
light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  to  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter.'^  For  nearly  a  whole  century  the  limits  of  right  and 
wrong  in  France  and  Italy  appesr  to  have  been  obliterated;  and 
the  pontificate;,  like  the  go?emments  of  the  outer  world,  was 
threatened  with  soch  a  loss  of  vital  power  as  must  have  ended 
in  downlSdi  and  oblivion.  Bnt,  fixrtmiately  for  Bome^  she  was 
not  now,  nor  had  been  for  ages  past,  a  proper  home  of  the  pa* 
pacy.  The  life-blood  of  the  papal  scheme  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
the  uncorrupted  North;  and  when,  weak  from  moral  exhaustion, 
she  awol^e  iVom  her  long  lethar^T,  she  found  loving  nurs^  in  the 
children  slu^  had  begotten  to  herself  in  a  more  healthful  and 
bracing  atmosphere. 

14b  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  Book  YIL  may  by 
some  readers  be  xegsrded  as  altogether  episodic,  perhaps  super- 
fluous. The  narrative  of  the  Photian  schism  contributes  to  the 
dnddation  of  papal  history  only  in  one  aspect  The  pemasl  of 
the  original  materials  fiom  which  the  narrative  is  drawn  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  character  of  the  papal  system  within 
the  period^  and  throoghont  the  controversy  with  the  rival  ehoreh 
of  Constantinople.  The  controversies  of  the  holy  see  with  the 
churches  and  rulers  of  the  West,  we  observe,  rarely  drew  from 
tiie  Roman  pontiffs  such  peremptory  and  decisive  dechi rations 
of  prerogative  as  those  which  her  transactions  with  the  Greek 
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emperor  and  cbiuclieB  called  forth.  This  consideration  overcame 
the  writer'B  lelactanoe  to  intemipt  the  narrative^  and  indnced 
him  to  add  a  slcBtdi  of  the  movements  in  the  Eastern  chniches 
down  to  their  final  s^axation  iirom  the  gieat  Western  pain- 
archate. 

15.  Theintrodnetory  chapter  of  Book  VIIL  enters  into  cer- 
tain particiilars  respecting  the  political  state  of  Italy  dnring  the 

ninth  and  tcntli  centuries,  which  appeared  necessary  to  show  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  moral  upon  the  political  state  oi"  tliat 
country,  more  especially  a-^  it  affertpd  the  position  of  the  papacy. 
It  traces  the  corruptincr  cirects  uf  tlio  union  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  cler^ ;  it  describes  the 
politicftl  causes  of  that  moral  degradation  by  which  princes  and 
nobles,  church  and  people,  were  prepared  to  accept  a  form  of 
government — if  it  may  be  so  called — of  which  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent in  the  world's  history.  This  finrm  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  describe  as  the  hetsrocracy/^  or  government  by 
pvoetitation* 

16.  The  aeoond  chapter  of  Book  VIII.  is  entitled,  ''The 
Obecnration  of  the  Papacy.'*   It  enumerates  the  leading  facts 

necessary  to  account  for  the  rapid  dLclme  of  the  active  powers 
of  the  puutiticate;  and  tlic  temporary  separation  of  the  political 
and  the  spiritual  authunty,  down  to  their  reunion  under  the 
profligate  pope  John  XII.  The  third  chapter  contirHu  .s  tho 
history  of  tlic  revived  Kmpirc  of  the  West ;  embracmg  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  short-lived  Boman  republic,  and  its  reduction 
to  the  condition  of  a  dependency  of  the  resuscitated  empire. 
Borne  is  now  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  be  governed  by  the 
pope  as  the  client  and  politicaL  dependent  of  the  sovereign;  yet 
with  an  incalculable  increase  of  spiritual  inflnenoe,  and  the 
largest  restonition  of  the  temporalilaes  torn  firom  her  by  domes- 
tic Action  and  the  diascdnte  alienations  of  successive  praitifiB. 

17.  The  fourth  chapter  of  Book  VIII.  is  devoted  to  the 
state  of  Rome  and  the  pontificate  under  the  emperors  Otho  II. 
and  III.;  it  adverts  to  the  gradual  suppression  of  republican 
forms,  and  that  factious  spirit  wliich  had  prevailed  during  tlic 
calamitous  minorities  of  the  successors  of  Otho  the  Great.  It 
then  pa^iscs  on  to  the  elevation  of  the  papacy  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Saxon  £unily,  and  the  general  plan  and  process  of  eoele- 
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naatical  emancipatioiL  These  snlijects  connect  themselves  with 
the  decline  and  gradual  revival  oi'  the  papal  influence  in  Ger- 
many; and  introduce,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  the  history  of  the 
papal  influence  in  Fruucc  within  the  mme  period  of  time. 
Thesp  topins  comrnaiid  atti  iitioii  as  evidence  of  the  strcnj^th  of 
that  organism  which  could  survive  the  pestilential  maladies  of 
the  tenth  oentufy,  that  oould  imai  the  encroachments  of  the 
lecnlar  powers,  and  oatliTe  tlie  decay  of  almost  ererj  principle 
— moral,  religious,  or  political— that  holda  aocieiy  together* 
Though  within  this  period  decretalism  in  Franoe  had  &]le&  into 
discredit,  yefe  in  the  mind  of  the  French  hierarchy  there  had 
ahraya  remained  a  lurking  predilection  for  the  Boman  oonneo- 
tion.  The  tie  which  hound  them  to  Borne,  though  much  atten- 
uated, had  nerer  heen  broken ;  and  it  was  now  again  strength- 
ened by  the  augmentation  of  power  conferred  by  the  re^^ved 
alliance  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  as  well  ojs  by  liio 
reforms  introduced  into  the  Roman  court  by  tlic  Saxon  princes. 
And  tlni'i  it  happened  tiiat  the  perils  threatened  by  the  jKirtial 
eiLposure  of  the  decretal  scheme  at  the  great  synod  of  St.  iiaso- 
lus  passed  away^  and  the  system  of  imposture,  upon  which  the 
holy  see  had  rqpooed  its  most  material  claims,  remained  unim- 
peached. 

1&  The  Hstoiy  of  the  jeopardy  and  ewape  of  the  decretal 
scheme  fanaa  the  suhgect  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Book  VIII., 
and  brings  the  Tolume  to  a  dose.  The  topics  discussed,  and  the 
events  described  throughout,  must  be  regarded  as  the  prelude 

only  to  the  more  mighty  strides  of  the  papal  power  during  the 
course  of  the  eleventh  eenturv.  In  this  volume  it  has  been  our 
desire  to  point  out,  as  far  as  historical  testimony  can  disclose 
the  secret  springs  of  human  events,  the  causes  of  that  endurins^ 
vitality  which  so  obviously  distinguished  the  jK)ntihcal  selR  Tiic  of 
Rome.  We  have,  we  believe,  traced  it  to  the  comparatively  per- 
fect organisation  of  the  sacerdotal  body,  which  f^orded  modes 
.  and  means  for  giving  currency  to  the  largest  assumptions  of  pre- 
rogative without  contradiction  from  any  equally  well-qualified 
o]ipoattion4  It  has  been  shown  what  advantage  was  derived  from 
the  incapamiy  of  Ihe  world  at  large  to  distinguish  the  true  from 
the  frdse  in  document,  in  testimony,  or  in  tradition;  we  have 
stigmatised  the  emmunis  eflGeontery  with  which,  in  the  course 
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of  the  operation,  truth  and  falsehood,  genuine  and  counterfeit 
traditions,  were  mingled  together,  and  the  whole  mass  melted 
down  into  a  single  code  for  the  exaltation  of  the  pontifical  prero- 
gative. We  have  dwelt  upon  the  fruitless  Ntni Logics  of  the  more 
discerning,  if  not  the  more  enlightened,  members  of  the  clerical 
body  to  wind  themselves  loose  from  the  network  of  spurious  tra- 
dition and  £Bkble  which  hampered  their  honest  efforts  to  support 
themselves  upon  the  ground  of  genuine  church-legislation ;  and 
have,  we  sabmity  riiown  reason  to  believe  that  the  final  triumph 
of  deoetaliKm  was  promoted,  if  not  completed^  by  the  revived 
alliance  between  the  pontificate  and  the  empire  under  the  princes 
of  the  honse  of  Saxony. 

The  following  volume— if  Hfe  and  health  be  granted  to  the 
writer — will  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  great  victory 
of  the  papacy  over  all  opposing  privilege,  ecclesiastical  or  secular ; 
and  to  the  practical  jusscrtion,  if  not  the  perfect  achievement,  of 
that  boundless  absolutism  in  church  and  state,  which  forms  the 
glory  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  administratiou  and  pontificate 
of  Hiidebrand  of  Sienna, 
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divinum  attached  to  the  whole  civil  and  spiritual  status  of  the  church — 14. 
Papal  declarations  of  incompetency  as  against  the  civil  power— '15.  Legis- 
lativc  competency  of  the  state  for  reformation  of  ccclesiastieal  abuses  as- 
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tion — 17.  Depression  of  the  pontificate  relieved  by  the  Lombard  conquest 
—  18.  l*oliey  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  — 19.  Position  of  the  papacy  under 
Gregory  the  Great  —  20.  Dilemma  of  the  papacy — 21.  Mode  of  extrication  ; 
the  Frankish  alliance — 22.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  the  temporal  sove- 
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LBonLATim  i  I.  Corponto  nnilf  of  tlw  ptimitiva  dmreh— 9.  Lmti  uidfagliF 

lation  of  the  early  oburok — 3.  Advaotagcs  of  the  Koman  patriarch  —  4.  Hia 
claim  to  the  initiative  in  the  councils  of  the  church— 5.  Papal  ilecretals  sub- 
stituted for  catholic  legislation — 6.  Alleged  maternity  of  the  lioman  church 
—7.  Language  of  Bome  in  tlie  fifth  centuxy — 8.  Charaeteristwa  of  tihepoD- 
tiQptl  polity  in  Um  fifth  cmtary-^9.  Defaotiro  «oo1«riMtioal  law;  the  remedy; 
Pope  Leo  Uie  Qreat — 10.  Management  of  Pope  Leo;  its  tendency— 11.  Kulee 
and  ordinances  of  the  Fathers  ;  identic  1  v  ith  those  of  Rome;  Canon  of  Pope 
ITihirus — ^12.  Relative  position  of  Komt' and  the  Western  churches  aft*  r  tlie 
tail  uf  theeuipire — 13.  Rome  reduces  all  ecclesiastical  law  within  the  domain  of 
pcerogfttire— 14.  Abeorptton  of  diiurah-IegiahrtioD  into  prerogative — 15.  The 
pontiffs  centre  in  themselves  tho  leg^alntive  and  judicial  powers  of  the  church- 
catholic —  Ifi.  Obstacles  to  tho  autocracy — 17.  Re-annexation  of  Koine  to  the 
empire— lb.  Miti'/ntrcl  pn-tcnsions  of  Uocdl'  under  Grcpfory  the  Great  — 
liome-madc  law  iu  the  scvc-utlt  and  eighth  centuricii ;  England — 2U.  Roman 
law  in  France  and  Gennany ;  BoniAm^SL  Attempted  intfodaetion  of  RomMi 
law  in  the  £aet~S2.  Conatantinople  dedinee  to  accept  lawi  from  Borne — S& 
Tactics  of  Gregory  tlio  Great  for  recovery  of  the  prerogative — 24.  Decline  of 
Roman  iuilueuce  in  the  East — 25.  Prejudicial  results  of  tho  sixth  ■/••neral 
council  and  Quinisext ;  how  neutralised  in  the  West — 26.  Emancipatmn  of 
Borne;  leniTal  of  prerogative  nnder  Gregory  IDL— S7.  Hovenent  against 
feonolMiy  in  the  Weet ;  peril  of  pmogatiTe. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
Caroiingian  progress  of  the  papal  polity  throughout  the 
Chi  i^<>oo*dite  and  iconoclastic  controversies  to  the 
^TMter  and  epoch  of 844 ;  we  marked  that  year  as  the  epoch 
importance,  tJjg  ppomulg-atioii  of  the  false  decretals  of 
Isidore  Mercator,  or  IV^ccator^  mikI  described  it  us  au 
era  of  extraurdinary  iiiterest  iu  the  history  of  hierarchical 
pretension.  The  period  we  have  thus  charactt^rised  now 
lies  bel'ore  us.  It  comprehends  in  point  of  time  a  term  of 
seventy  vears,  extending-  from  the  accession  of  ( 'harle- 
mng-ne  to  the  sole  ofovernnient  of  the  Frankish  ciupire  to 
the  overthrow  of  his  scheme  uf  union  bet  ween  church  and 
state  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  the  year  844 ;  an  event 
which  virtually  broug-ht  the  empire  he  had  founded  to  a 
close,  disintegrated  its  structure^  introduced  at  least  one 
new  element  into  the  European  state-afiSodaUon,  and  at 
once  placed  the  hierarchical  polity  upon  a  more  solid  and 
sell^existent  character.  The  following  Book,  therefore, 
must  be  de\  oted  to  a  description — as  accurate  as  the  ex- 
isting materiab  will  enable  us  to  frame  it — of  die  deal- 
ings of  that  great  monarch  with  the  Roman  hierarch  3  the 
system  of  combined  political  and  ecclesiastical  poUcy  he 
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projected  and  pursued ;  and  the  pro])er  bearing  of  that 
policy  upon  the  interests  and  advancement  of  the  papal 
power,  as  long  as  his  personal  ao-ency,  or  the  iuilueuce  of 
hia  cfreat  name,  survived  to  sustain  it. 

io  these  details  it  will  be  expedient  to  annex^  as  their 
result  and  completion,  a  somewhat  comprehen-  u^j^j^^^^jj^ 
iive  examination  of  the  new  foundation  to  whicb^ 
in  oonseqnence  of  the  overthrow  of  the  politico-religious 
sebeme  of  Charlemagne,  the  sacerdotal  polity  was  re- 
moved. That  trnTisf'i  r  ns  effected  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  decretals  of  Isidore  Mercator, — or  Peccator,  as  the 
supposed  author  is  sometimes  called, — about  the  year  840* 
Incidentally  to  this  examination,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
can  to  mind  some  particulars  relative  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  canon-law,  and  the  rise  of  that  system  to 
which  we  take  leave  to  affix  the  name  of  decretalism/' 
to  distinguish  it  from  proper  church-legislation, — a  sys- 
tem which  we  reo-nrd  as  havinsT  received  its  fnlfilnieut 
and  completion  from  the  final  adoption  of  that  series  of 
forgeries  into  the  body  of  lioman  ecclesiastical  law* 

But  in  a  narrative  of  so  various  and  complicated  a 
character  as  that  in  which  we  are  euo-aged,  it  is  p,^,. 
apprehended  that  the  rendci  's  im  inory  must  be  ^fV^u^ 
apt  to  fail  him,  his  attention  to  tiag,  and  his  in-  ^p^-^f^^ 
terest  in  the  subject  to  falter,  unless  such  lead- 
ing  events  and  transactions  of  the  past  as  appear  to  stand 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  those  which  are  to 
follow,  are  occasionally  recalled  to  his  recollection.  The 
importance  of  the  period  we  are  entering*  upon  imposes 
on  us  the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  leading  facts  and  events  already  before  us, 
if  we  wish  iully  to  comprehend  their  prospective  bearing ; 
to  trace  the  general  direction  of  the  combined  ecclesi- 
astical  and  pditical  movement ;  to  place  before  our  eyes 
the  ground-plan  of  the  vast  edifice  ot  power  whose  history 
we  are  anxious  to  unfold.    To  such  a  retrospect,  there- 
fore,  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted. 

We  select,  however,  as  the  subjects  of  re-  subjecuof 
view  those  aspects  of  papal  history  which  seem  retroa]^ 
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to  have  a  more  direct  bearing"  upon  the  progress  of  events 
to  be  unfolded  in  this  Book.  Tne  uniformity  of  elfort  ob- 
servable  in  the  history  of  the  chair  of  Peter,  dating  almost 
from  the  full  of  the  Western  empire^  points,  we  think, 
conclusively  to  the  g-Piipral  pl-ni  of  operations  sketched 
out,  as  it  were,  in  the  nnwd  of  the  papacy.  This  plan 
appears  clearly  to  have  embraced  a  twofold  objeet :  ^firsf^ 
the  acquisition  of  a  strong"  outward  position  oruimdod 
on  territorial  wealth  and  political  so^  ereij^nty ;  and  se^ 
condhjj  the  power  and  the  rig"ht  to  supersede  general 
church-legislation  by  the  substitution  of  a  rule  of  eccle- 
siastical law  having"  no  certain  or  positive  basis  but  the 
pontifical  will.  We  theretbre  devote  the  following"  pages 
of  this  chapter  to  trace  these  tendencies  in  the  history  of 
the  past;  and  ask,  in  thej^r^  place,  what  were  the  rela- 
tions  gfradually  established  between  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  political  bodies  with  whom  she  came  into  com-> 
munication  or  collision ;  and  secondly ^  what  were  the  chr^ 
cumstances  more  especially  affecting  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  and  legislation  from  the  reign  of  Constantino 
the  Great  to  those  of  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate 
successors. 

I.  1.  Until  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  establish- 
I  Rbiation  Christianity  by  Constantine  the  Great, 

BETWEEN  the  Christian  cliurebes  had  stood  in  a  pctsiiion 
Cnuucn  AKDQf  Q^ii^jijronism  to  the  law  and  o-overnnif  nt  of  the 
Constantine  empire.   As  soon,  however^  as  he  had  raised  the 

to  chaxie-  relio'ion  of  Christ  to  honour  and  credit  in  the 

magnc.  ^  . 

A  i».  312.  state,  a  new  relation  at  once  sprang*  up  between 
*  ti^Ttir  hhnself  as  sovereign  and  the  organised  body  of 
Great,    ccdcsiastics  he  found  ready  to  carry  on  the  re- 
A  I..  .{12-337.  ijo^jQ^g  government  of  the  Roman  world.  We 

think  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  emperor  re- 
garded the  Cliristian  body  as  an  instrument  of  the  sove- 
reign power  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  life,  or  the  subject  of 
conscientious  belief.  It  is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  cer- 
tain that  he  entertained  no  idea  of  any  intermediate  autho- 
rity between  himself  and  the  church  to  interfere  with  his 
management  of  afiikirs-spiritual,  whenever  it  might  suit 
him  t^  put  the  ecclesiastical  powers  in  motion  for  purposes 
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of  state.  Constantine  the  Great,  ia  tact,  reg'arded  uuity 
of  action  between  the  secular  and  tlie  ecclesiastical  polity 
as  essential  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  it  required  little  experience  to  convince  him 
that  a  uniformity/  of  jrroj )  sslon  mwowj:  h\%  Olirigtian  sub- 
jects was  indispensable  to  the  iiariiionious  action  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  every  department  of  his  go- 
vernment. He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  establish  in  the 
church  that  outward  and  visible  unity  which  existed  in 
the  Christian  mind  on  the  subject  of  church-government, 
and  which  corresponded  so  well  with  the  plenary  political 
representation  which  centred  in  his  own  person.  Thus 
the  religion  of  the  emperor  became  in  his  view  the  re'- 
Ugian  of  the  etate,  and  the  general  direction  of  both 
polities  devolved  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  the  sove- 
reign. 

9.  It  was  therefore  in  this  view  of  his  imperial  com- 
petency that  Constantine,  by  one  and  the  same     .  . 
senes  oi  measures,  proposed  to  reduce  rill  iu.^  vcmmtnt  of 
subjects  to  a  uuilurmity  of  religious  profession,  ^^JJ^^JJj^ 
and  to  establish  a  iiiie  uniformity  uuiung  the 
Christian  communities  that  had  fallen  under  his  sceptre. 
Alarmed  for  the  peace  of  his  Eofvptian  and 
Asiatic  provmces,  he  convoked  a  g'enernl  councd 
of  his  prelates,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  doctrinal 
dissensions,  perplexing  to  his  own  mind  and  very  danger- 
ous to  the  tranquillity  of  more  than  one  province  of  the 
empire.    When  he  had  obtained  the  required  decision  of 
his  pontiffs,  he^  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  policy  and 
practice  of  the  empire,  forthwith  invested  it  with  the -force 
of  civil  law,  requiring  legal  obedience,  and  guarantee* 
ing  it  by  legal  penalties.'   Substantially,  therefbrci  the 
coundl  of  Niecea  was  in  his  hands  a  simple  measure  of 
administration,  an  instrument  possessing  no  power  or 
authority  but  what  sprang  from  and  agam  returned  into 
the  bosom  of  the  state. 

3.  But  Constantine  was  in  no  manner  averse  from 
that  freedom  of  discussion  which  was  necessary  to  en- 
lighten him  as  to  the  opinions  and  tempers  of  his  Chris- 

•  S«e  Book  I.  c  TuL  p.  184,  and  passim  throughout  the  cliapter. 
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3.  The  initia  tian  siibjects.  He  therefore  not  only  exhibited 
tiVe  in  gene- every  outward  token  of  resj^ect  for  the  doctors 
Siuin'S'^by  of  the  church  whom  he  had  taken  into  liis 
the  emperor,  counscls,  but  Called  upon  them  to  discuss  and 
deliver  their  opinions  with  tlie  fnllest  encouragement  to 
believe  tlmt  lie  w  ould  be  (guided  by  the  result  of  tlieir 
dehberations  ;  provided  always  that  result  should  promise 
the  required  relief  from  the  dithculties  and  dang"ers  of 
religfious  discord.  This  liberal  treatment  was,  however, 
susceptible  of  a  different  construction.  Unquestioiiably 
the  clergy  interpreted  this  deferential  demeanour^in  a 
sense  more  cong'enial  to  those  maxims  of  spiritual  govern- 
ment thev  had  brought  with  tliem  into  the  new  establish- 
ment. ITet  throughout  the  fourth  century  we  perceive 
no  indications  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  church  to 
exercise  general  legislative  powers  mdependently  of  the 
347  ThoB  the  council  of  Sardica^  though 

'  assembled  rather  for  a  religious  than  a  politiod 
purposes,  was  convoked  by  imperial  authority  and  com- 
»  359  '^^^  ^reat  council  of  Ariminum  in  like 

niiiiiiier  owed  its  existence  to  the  peremptory 
suniniuns  of  Constantius,  and  even  to  a  purpose  confes- 
sedly adverse  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  gfreat  ma  jority 
A.II.881  nieinbers.    Ag'ain,  the  second  general 

council,  which  met  at  Constantinople  under 
the  pn ci'i)!  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  oripnated  rather 
in  a  ])ersonal  and  political  motive  than  in  any  purely 
ecclesiastical  purpose.  The  fathei's  petitioned  the  emperor 
to  ratify  their  proceedings^  and  no  one  dreamed  that  any 
further  sanction  was  necessary  to  impart  to  them  the 
force  of  law.  In  fact,  up  to  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
initiative  in  all  general  councils  rested  without  contra- 
diction with  the  emperor.  The  power  and  the  opportu- 
nity emanated  from  him,  and  he  determined  in  a  general 
way  the  objects  of  deliberation.  It  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  wno  alone  had  the 
means  of  convoking  those  costly  assemblies,  and  bound 
himself  to  provide  K>r  the  vast  expense  they  occasioned, 
should  retain  the  rig-ht  to  ^  i  \  e  them  the  direction  most 
consistent  with  his  own  interests. 
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4.  And  in  point  of  feet,  during-  the  reigns  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors^  4.  Censorahip 
the  chiirchineii  reo*arded  the  ascendency  of  the 
monarch  in  the  spiritual  govenxment  rather  as  thoiharch^ 
a  privileofe  than  as  a  curtailment  of  their  reh-  fi>'*l»<»^• 

.*  .~  ,  ,  ,  rection  of 

gious  rights.  So  sensible  were  the  severer  ecclesiastic^ 
memliers  of  the  estabh'shment  of  the  necessity 
of  a  reformatory  control,  that  they  accepted  the  censor* 
ships  exercised  by  the  emperors  as  an  interference  which, 
in  the  absence  of  selt-correctiou,  was  not  unlawfully  ex- 
ercised by  the  state.  Nor  is  there^  within  the  whole  of 
this  period,  any  apparent  reluctance  in  the  church  to  ac- 
cept the  interposition  of  the  state  for  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses  and  vices,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  the  clergy  in  their  relations  to  the  laity.  In 
all  instances  of  this*^  idnd  the  imperial  decrees  were  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  bishops,  as  the  proper  officers  to 
cany  them  into  ezecntion;  and  they  were  published  in 
the  churches,  jnst  as  laws  touching  secular  affairs  were 
promulgated,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to 
whicli  they  related,  either  in  the  senate,  the  courts  of 
luvs,  or  the  cauip.'* 

5.  This  right  of  correction  or  supervision  was  exer- 
cised during  the  reigns  of  Valentiiiian  I.  and  5.  Relation  of 
Gratiaii,  for  the  same  purposes,  thouo-h  in  a  ilif-  tJ«»toteto 

r        .       ■  rpi  ^       •         ^  the  church 

lerent  spirit.  1  he  former  prmce  lent  lus  sup-  in  the  reigns 
port  to  the  church  from  purely  political  mo-  of^^aienu- 

i-  TT  /•      1      1     /    Ai.''     r  ^  man  I.  and 

tives.  lie  interiered  only  lor  the  relormatinu  ot  Gratian. 
abuses,  and  the  suppression  of  reli^-ious  disturb- '^•^^*  ^^'^^^^ 
ances  detrimental  to  the  public  interests.  Gratian,  on 
tiie  other  hand^  in  the  absence  of  any  very  different  in- 
ducements^ appears  to  have  taken  upon  himself  to  relieve 
prevailing  grievances  rather  as  a  duty  to  be  exercised 
m  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  church  than 
from  any  special  view  to  the  public  welfare.  The  edict 
attributed  to  him  is  indeed  of  very  doubtfiil  authenticity ; 
but  if  admitted  as  evidence  of  the  contemporary  view  of 
die  subsisting  relation  between  the  church  and  the  state^ 
the  utmost  that  can  be  inferred  from  it  is,  that  Gratian 

>>  ^ouk  L  c.  X.  pp.  227,  228. 
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entertained  a  more  deferential  view  of  his  duty  towards 
the  ministers  of  reli^on^  and  a  more  evident  mdination 
to  assimilate  the  church-constitution  to  that  of  the  state."" 

This  approximation  is  apparent  enough  throughout  the 
hist<)ry  of  the  fourth  century.  The  g'radual  centralisation 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  arch-prehites  of  the  capital, 
the  great  prefectures  and  vicariates  of  the  empire,  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  of  tlie  ])oUtical  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  tempor;il  autocrat ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected,  that 
as  the  connection  between  clmrch  and  state  became 
more  intimate,  the  capital  of  the  empire  would  assume  a 
position  in  the  church  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
emperor  in  the  state. 

6.  Of  this  period  of  ecclesiastical  history  we  observe^ 
«.  AdranwB  therefore,  that  the  support  of  the  civil  power 
of  the  papal  was  extended  to  the  church  for  the  most  part 
Ifth%»itui5^  promotion  of  political  objects ;  that  it  \\  as 
o  tiu  altogfetner  spontaneous,  and  that  it  oris^nated 
m  no  such  paramount  sense  of  rehgious  duty 
as  to  overbalance  the  ordinary  motives  of  state-policy. 
Both  church  and  diurchmen  were  as  strictly  amenable  to 
the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  empire  and  to  the  supreme 
control  of  the  emperor  as  his  lay  subjects ;  and  although 
within  this  period  there  are  no  instances  of  autocratic  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  monarch  in  matters  of  faith 
or  doctrine  J  yet  in  those  which  related  to  outward  organi- 
sation and  discipline,  the  privileges  granted  to  the  church 
stood  upon  no  firmer  ground  than  those  of  other  corpo- 
A.II.89S  ^^^^  bodies  known  to  the  law.  But  from  the 
deatli  of  Theodosius  the  Ornat  we  disceni  a 
chano'e  in  this  state  of  the  relation  between  the  church 
and  the  state.  The  increasing  decrepitude  of  govem- 
ment^the  successive  loss  of  provmces,  the  intolerable  fiscal 
burdens  weighing  upon  the  remainder,  and  above  all^  the 
inveterate  abuses  of  the  court,  and  the  consequent  mcap 
pacity  of  the  administration,  had  reduced  Italy  to  a  de- 
sert, and  transformed  the  government  into  a  den  of  rob- 
bei^.  There  was  now  but  one  body  in  the  commonwealth 
which  still  possessed  that  stren^o  of  organisation^  that 

«  Book  I.  a  z.  p.  840,  with  i|oto  («)* 
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unity  of  purpose,  that  eminence  of  moral  character,  wliich 
mi^nt  still  afford  a  rallying-point  to  the  depressed  spirits, 
and  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  a  de8})airing'  people.  TIk; 
imbecile  princes  had  learnt  to  lean  upon  the  church,  aud 
to  put  a  value  upon  that  bond  of  coiiiiection  which  she 
still  maintained  with  the  severed  provmces.  As  long 
as  thnt  intimacy  of  comniiniicatioTi  sTibsisted  between  the 
disintegrated  provinces  and  the  central  church,  the  em- 
perors might  indulge  in  a  dream  of  power,  aud  entertain 
a  hope  at  least  of  reestablishing  their  political  influenoe 
by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  only  still-subsisting  link  Oa 
connection  between  Rome  and  her  forfeited  dominions.  It 
is  to  this  sense  of  weakness  and  dependence  that  we  trace 
the  success  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  m  pressingf  the  alliance 
of  the  church  with  the  state^  and  settling  it  upon  a  bams 
differing  materially  from  that  upon  which  it  had  hitherto 
stood*  The  government  felt  and  acknowledged  that  the 
aid  of  the  diurch  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  re- 
ligious considerations  from  which  the  edict  of  ^ 
Valentinian  III.  professed  to  flow  but  thinly 
veil  the  predominant  sentiment  ot  that  political  necessity 
which  prompted  the  measure.  The  church,  :is  repre- 
sented by  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  acquired  a  position  wholly 
her  own.  The  treaty  closely  resembles  a  compact  be- 
tween independent  states  guarantee iijfr  to  each  other  the 
sovereignty  witliiTi  their  respective  dominions.  The  stiite- 
spiritual  was  thenceforward  to  be  represented  as  fully  by 
the  pontiff  as  the  state- temporal  by  the  emperor.  ISo 
further  sanction  was  for  the  future  requisite  to  give  va- 
lidity to  his  decrees  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  and  resistance 
to  those  decrees  was  to  be  regarded  as  rebellion  against 
the  incorporated  state."^ 

7.  The  putrescence  of  the  empire  was  as  manure  at 
the  root  of  the  papacy.   Though  the  interposi-^  church 
tion  of  the  state  was  not  ezdudsd  by  the  terms  licy  of  WpT 
of  the  compact,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  re- 
fBxi  the  bishop  and  church  of  Rome  as  simple 
mstruments  of  secular  government.  In  his  character  of 
"  governor  and  director**  of  the  state-spiritual;  the  pope 

*  Conf.  Book  U.  c.  iv.  pp.  354,  355. 
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became  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  comicils  of  the 

state-temporal  for  the  j)rotection  of  the  acquired  prero- 

440^1  S"**^^^®'    ^^^^^  ^"^^^      ^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^  taken 
'  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great  of  his  own  j)ositiuu 

in  the  state.  He  regarded  the  chair  of  Peter  as  the 
only  ])0wer  that  could  afford  a  remedy  for  the  com- 
plicated calamities  of  the  times  :  to  him  belonged  the 
principality,  and  the  place,  and  the  power  of  supreme 
judge  and  legislator;  and  in  tliat  character  he  believed 
himself  competent  to  set  in  motion  the  powers  of  the  tem- 
poral state  tor  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  the  exercise 
of  the  "  superahonnding"  authority  which  he  conceived  to 
be  lodg'ed  m  the  chair  of  Peter.  Thus,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  remedy  for  religious  grievanoes  and 
the  protection  of  his  people  from  temporal  injury,  Pope 
Leo  did  not  scruple  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands.  At  his  absolute  behest  the  Emperor 
Yalentinian  IIL  convoked  a  council  to  meet  within  the 
confines  of  Italy  for  fhe  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  of- 
fences committed  in  the  East ;  and  thus  also^  when  at 
one  time  Rome  was  threatened  by  Attila,  and  at  another 
put  to  ransom  by  Genseric^  Leo  came  to  the  rescue  as  the 
pohtical  chief  mid  director  of  hi.s  deserted  and  defenceless 
flock.  Such  au  association  of  the  two  powers,  ratified  as 
it  was  hy  the  highest  moral  and  political  expediency,  in- 
truiliiced  a  parallelism  of  competency  between  the  church 
and  tlie  sovereign,  which^  haa  it  been  based  upon  a  per- 
manent ^tate  of  ])ublic  affairs,  must  have  divided  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  between  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal 
monarchy  leaving  the  nearer  relation  to  be  determined  by 
those  accidents  and  struggles  which  have  hitherto  decided 
all  sublunar}'  contests  of  the  like  nature. 

8.  This  state  of  things  was,  however,  of  short  con- 
8.Dowiiiuiof^inuance.   The  downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire 

*^em  ir\-™  of  the  West  reduced  the  church  and  pontiff  of 
Borne  to  a  sole  reliance  upon  their  own  organic 

Kom»n  nnn  VowcTs.   Aud  HOW  tho  Tcal  stTcngth  of  that 
tificdto.   organism  was  about  to  be  fully  and  nurly 
An.  478.  developed.    What  might  have  been  the  for- 
tunes of  the  papacy  under  the  continuing  protection  of 
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the  imperical  throne,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  ])ower3 
exhibited  when  cast  loose  from  all  succour  but  what  it 
derived  from  its  inborn  constitutional  streug-tli.  It  has 
been  observed,'  that  the  severance  of  the  church  from  her 
connection  with  the  fallen  stat(^  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  was  brought  about,  not  only  without  injury,  but 
with  positive  advantage  Imth  to  her  political  and  her 
ecclesiastical  position.  This  remarkable  result  was,  we 
saw  reason  to  believe,  attributable  to  the  gradual  acqui- 
sition of  powers  and  privileges  which  imparted  to  the 
cburch-constitution  a  moral  and  poUtical  s^ngth,  a  so- 
lidity of  structure,  an  intimacy  of  counsels  and  corre* 
spondence,  altogether  wanting  in  the  disorganised  and 
distracted  state*  And  when  it  is  further  cowidered  that 
the  revolution  by  which  the  down&U  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire of  the  West  was  accomplished  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  sweep  away  the  entire  pohtical  &bric«  and  was  m  no 
material  respect  antat^onistic  to  that  of  the  church,  we 
perceive  clearly  enough  how,  under  systematic  manage- 
ment, the  latter  was  enabled  to  make  good  the  position 
she  had  won  for  herself,  aiid  even  to  deepen  the  iiupres- 
8ion  ot  the  importance  of  her  alliance  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment, int^  whatever  hands  it  mig-ht  fall. 

9.  And  in  fact,  from  the  revolution  of  476  we  date  a 
period  of  increasins*  activitv  m\d  proojess  in  the   _  . 

.         1      1  Mil  ^     1      I.  A  9.  Parallel  of 

pontinciil  scf^eme.  1  lie  growing*  rivalry  between  si  tM.inr  md 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  g-ave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  reviving  spirit  of  old  Roman 
ascendency,  which  now  seemed  to  have  passed  at  once 
from  republic  and  empire  into  church  and  pontiff.  The 
Bomans  had  pondered  so  long  and  so  intently  upon  the 
memory  of  their  ancient  glorieS|  that  even  in  their  deepest 
degradation  they  had  not  forgotten  that  they  were  once 
the  masters  of  the  world.   The  soul  of  the    Senate  and 
People  of  Bome^  had  silently  crept  into  and  found  a  wel- 
come refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  nor  was  she  in 
this,  her  new  habitation,  less  oecumenical,  less  ambitious, 
less  jealous  of  any  adverse  claim  or  power,  than  when  she 
dwelt  in  the  breast  of  a  consul  or  an  imperator.  The 
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loye  of  reli^cnis  dominion  is  neith^  less  engrossing  nor 
more  scrupulous  than  the  lust  of  temporal  conquest.  The 

two  ])assions  hnye  their  source  in  the  same  defects  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  resemble  each  other  as  closely  in  their 
several  niuuifestations ;  so  that  in  the  end,  ubsohite  do- 
niiiiin]!  over  the  consciences  of  mankind  ditiers  from  the 
like  ddiuiinou  over  their  persons  and  material  intr rests 
only  in  the  subtlety  of  the  intiueiice  acquired,  its  more 
penetrating"  despotism,  its  more  hitter  liostilify  to  the 
freer  de\'elopnient  of  human  thoug'ht  and  action.  This 
spirit  iu  either  form  insinuates  itself  with  equal  facility 
into  the  bosom  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  States  and 
churches  imbibe  it  with  equal  avidity^  and  cherish  it  with 
almost  equal  fondness.  The  Roman  church  dated  her 
birth  from  the  palmy  days  of  universal  empire;  and 
when  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour  next  the  throne^  she 
revelled  no  less  in  the  pride  of  success  than  her  imperial 
patron*  Tradition  gilded  her  cradle  with  a  thousand  tri* 
umphs,  and  Christians  vaunted  her  spiritual  victories  with 
an  exultation  not  inferior  to  that  with  which  the  Koman 
people  had  iu  past  ag-es  followed  the  car  of  the  victorious 
imperator  to  the  Capitol.  When  this  proud  sentiment  • 
taints  the  life-blood  of  the  comnHinitVj  and  more  espe- 
cially when  it  becomes  the  nio\  inn-  ]iower  of  the  social 
organisation,  not  all  the  vig-ilanee  ot  human  intellig'ence 
or  philanthropy  suiiices  to  rescue  n  remnant  of  ])(>litical 
or  religfious  liberty  to  the  vanquished,  or,  iu  the  end,  to 
secure  the  victors  themselves  ag*niiist  the  like  servitude. 
10.  It  is  remarkable,  that  trom  the  moment  of  the 

10.  The  vis  withdrawal  of  the  political  support  hitherto  de- 
itu'trix  .,f  the  rived  from  the  imperial  governmenti  the  lust  of 
^sfbieque^t^  spiritual  conquest  became  the  moving  power  of 
hiUon  oSc      P"P^^  scheme.  Thoug-h  the  imperial  dynas- 

"'Vf^teffn  ^  ties  of  old  and  new  Rome  had  for  ages  past  lost 
«mpif«.  all  sympathy  with  each  otlier,  the  theoretical 
oneness  of  the  empire  was  Still  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  men.  It  had;  in  fact*  been  to  some  extent  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  barbarian  conquerors/  The  two 
great  metropolitan  churches  stood  in  much  the  same  po« 

'  See  Book  II.  &  vii.  pp.  481, 482. 
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mtion  towards  eacli  other.    The  alienation  of  the  pontiffs 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  was  scarcely  less  marked 
than  that  of  the  two  courts ;  yet  with  this  dillerence,  that 
the  former  never  permitted  that  essential  oneness  to  he 
forg*otten,  nor  ceased  to  claim  the  unqualified  allegiance 
of  all  other  churches.    She  conceived  the  oneness  of  the 
church  as  a  practical  reahty,  instinct  with  life  aud  action* 
111  this  spirit  Hilar  us,  the  successor  of  Leo  the  ^ 
Great,  pxtended  the  papal  vicariate  to  the  Gallic 
chui'ches  ;^  and  twenty  jears  later  Pope  Simplidua  esta- 
blished his  vicar  in  Spain.'"    Up  to  this  period 
no  effectual  steps  had  been  taken  to  familiarise 
the  Orientals  with  the  process  so  successfully  pursued  in 
the  West.    But  politii  al  drcumstances  precipitated  the 
measures  of  Borne.    The  irovernment  of  the 
Emperor  Zeno  had  been  hriouAy  disturbed"'-'''^''' 
hy  the  violenee  of  rel^ous  dissension  in  varions  parts 
of  his  dominions :  but  in  applying^  the  remedy 
(the  Henotieon),  he  had  provoked  a  determined 
reaction  on  the  part  of  me  pontiff.    By  confirming'  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  he  had 
roused  the  indignation  of  Homej  but  his  unauthorised 
apjiruach  towards  a  compromise  with  heresy  had  endan- 
gered the  whole  scheme  of  pu  pal  supremacy.  The  oflTend- 
mg^  patriarch  Acacius  was  arbitrarily  summoned  to  ap- 
pear and  take  his  trial  betbre  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  the 
emperor  himself  was  peremptorily  reqmred  to  compel 
obedience  by  the  aid  of  the  civil  power.    But  the  stin^ 
of  these  pretensions,  when  fairly  apprehended,  lay  in  the 
undisguised  resolution  of  Koine  to  regard  all  concession 
made  to  her  demands  as  a  dutiful  homage  to  her  esta- 
blished prerogative ;  so  as  to  denote  in  a  manner  least 
liable  to  mistSce  the  immeasurable  supremacy  of  the  holy 
see  over  all  other  ecclesiastical  judicature,  and  conse* 
quently  to  convey  a  practical  rebuke  to  all  governments) 
ecclesmstical  or  secular ^  that  should  presume  to  exert  any 
freedom  of  action  in  opposition  to  the  pontifical  purpose. 
If  the  emperor,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  cWches. 
supported  himself  upon  general  diurch-legislation  and 
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known  ecclesiastical  law ,  he  was  informed  that  tlie  chair 
of  Peter  was  bound  bv  iiu  law;  that  the  pontifical  prero- 
g-ative  exempted  the  pope  from  the  control  of  any  tribunal 
that  could  restrain  or  limit  his  spiritual  jurisdiction; 
a?Hl  thrit  tlir;  very  act  of  urging"  the  canons  d  the  church 
against  that  jurisdiction  was  in  itself  an  infraction  of 
those  identical  canons,  and  a  contem})t  so  heinous  as  to 
deprive  the  appellant  of  the  benefit  of  all  law.' 

11.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  attention  of  any 

generation  of  men  la  fully  awake  to  the  latent 
d^?riTO  of  tendency  of  the  prevailing  practice  and  opinion 
tbe  8u^re-^  among  thoso  of  their  own  age.    Neither  state 
»iritottio4riior  people  are  at  any  pains  to  detect  the  seeds 
t£e  tr^r  poraiQf     futore  in  the  present.   The  directors  of 
^"^""'^   public  opinion  are  themselves  hardly  less  i^o- 
rant  of  the  prospective  value  and  efiect  of  the  prin^les 
they  daily  inculcate  and  act  upon.   Thus  we  tind  !Fope 
^^^^^^^Gelasios — probably  without  clearly  foreseeing 

the  tendency  of  his  own  doctrine — dogroatically 
affirming*  the  supremacy  of  the  sacerdotal  powers  over 
the  temporal  state.  It  was,  he  said,  the  dut}'  of  nil 
princes  to  obey  and  pruniptly  to  execute  the  eoniniands 
of  their  ecclesiastical  suy)eriors ;  a  doctrine  which  fell  in 
very  naturally  with  the  theory  of  Leo  the  Great,  and 
seemed  in  truth  to  flow  from  it.  The  union  of  church 
and  state  he  had  projected,  affirmed  the  principle  of  a 
muturd  support,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  respective 
powers.  The  spiritual  succours  of  the  church  were  to 
06  requited  by  the  carnal  services  of  the  state.  But  no 
measure  of  reciprocit  y  was  or  could  be  established.  Ser- 
vices so  absolutely  dilBTerent  in  their  nature  could  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  set-ofF  ag'ainst  each  other ;  the  behests 
of  the  church  were  restricted  by  no  positive  bounds ;  the 
limited  must  therefore  be  the  subject  of  the  unlimited — 
the  particular  of  the  univerBal--^the  earthly  instrument 
must  sink  into  subserviency  to  the  organ  and  interprets 
of  the  divine  dispensations.  The  mutuality  was  in  name 
only^  and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  the  theory  of  the 
alliance  itself.^ 

*  Book  IIL  c.  ii.  pp.  48-55.  i  Conf.  Book  ill  c,  ii  pp.  30-6.i. 
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12.  Still,  up  to  this  point  of  time,  we  may  regard  the 
language  of  Pope  Gelii^sius  as  tlie  natural  ex-  position 
pressioii  of  that  spiritual  exultatiou  with  which  of  the  papwy 
the  Horn  an  |ioutiti8  habitually  contemplated  ^d't^e^^JJ™ 
their  ouii  ])roud  posiliuu  in  church  and  state,  baric  govern- 
Certainly  there  ^\  aSj  for  the  present,  not  the 
remotest  prospect  of  success  in  bringing*  to  maturity  any 
such  scheme  of  political  supremacy.    The  civil  govern- 
ment had  never  vet  ceased  to  assert  its  riu'ht  of  interfer- 
ence  even  with  the  vital  interests  of  the  church  for  its 
own  purposes.   Theodoric  the  Great,  through- 
out bis  whole  reig^n,  dealt  with  the  ecclesiasti- 

cal  authorities  as  instruments  of  state.  Like  his  pre- 
decessor Odovaker,  he  regfulated  the  papal  elections ;  he 
assumed  the  ri^ht  to  prohibit  the  diversion  of  church- 
property  to  the  purposes  of  faction ;  and  eren  to  provide 
for  the  mmistrationB  of  the  churches  when  interrupted  W 
disorder  or  sedition.  Though  he  abstained  from  all  offi- 
cious meddlinfif  with  ecclesiastical  afiairs^  he  presumed 
frequently  to  check  and  to  r^idate  the  movements  of  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  when  tney  became  so  abnormal  or 
violent  as  to  endanger  the  public  welfare.  Upon  such 
occasions  he  niacie  the  officers  of  the  church  res|)onsible 
to  himself  for  the  peace  of  the  metropolis.  Neither  pope 
nor  synod  were  prepared  to  repudiate  this  responsibihty 
for  any  step  that  might  compromise  the  saiety  of  the 
public  or  the  securitv  of  the  ifoverniTio'  power.'' 

13.  But,  on  tiie  other  hand,  tiie  transit  r  of  the  powers 
of  the  state  from  the  Koman  to  the  barbarian  ^ 
ruler  had  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  slacken  l^pmiJit* 
the  bonds  which  connected  the  church  with  the  ^J^^^j^^lj® 
state.    The  free  alliance  was  finally  dissolved ;  tnd  religi- 
the  church  could  no  longer  pray  for,  or  support,  ^^"f/^J^"^^^^^ 
an  heretical  government.   The  latter  viewed 

with  indifference  all  that  appertained  to  the  mtemal 
management  of  the  churchy  provided^  tiiat  management 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  material  interests  of  the 
conquerors.  For  this  state  of  isolation  the  clergy  sought 
a  remedy  in  a  closer  consolidation  of  their  own  internal 
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oimmflatioii.  They  benn  to  identify  their  personal  pri- 
vi£»^^  prerogfative8|  ana  property^  with  their  whole  epiii- 
tu^statuSi — ^to  cast  spiritaalB  and  temporals^  as  it  were, 
into  die  same  caldron,  and  to  affix  the  same  inviolable 
and  indefeasible  character  to  all ;  and  in  such  wise  that 
the  violation  of  any  one  implied  a  violation  of  alL  Thus 
the  synod  of  Borne,  in  the  year  502,  presumed 
'  to  repeal  the  secular  law  of  Odovaker  against 
alienations  and  bribery,  and  to  reenact  them  upon  eccle- 
siastical ant  Jwrif)/ ;  and  even  to  annex  tempoi  al  penalties 
and  disabilities  to  the  breach  of  their  ordinances.  The 
pope,  as  before  observed,'  while  repudiatino-  the  principle 
of  lay  interference  in  any  mnttfT  of  ecclesiastical  interest, 
took  care  to  satisfy  tlie  demands  of  the  liing  by  adopt- 
ing the  measures  he  recoinmendfid.  Theodoric  cared  and 
asKed  for  no  more.  A  truce  upon  terms  of  indepeudcnce 
on  both  sides  appears  to  have  been  struck  up ;  and  time 
and  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  church  to  mature 
and  digest  its  own  pretensions,  while  those  of  the  state 
remained  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  incident  to  an  infirm 
and  precarious  settlement  in  a  land  of  political  and  reli- 
gious antagonists. 

14.  But  a  wider  field  of  activity  than  Italy  at  this 
14        moment  affi>rded  lay  open-  to  the  pnpacy  in  the 
^i!?^m*^"!  East.   The  position  of  the  pontiff  placed  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  danger  Brom  the  wounded 
Agaiiist  the  prfde  of  sn  Oriental  adversary,  whfle  it  offered  no 
Uormiiida.'  impediment  to  communication  with  friends  and 
Aj>.  515^3.  partisans  in  the  enemy's  quarters.   Pope  Sym- 
machus  availed  himself  of  these  advantages  to  inflict  a 
pubHc  insult  ujiuu  tiie  Emperor  Anastasius  ;  under  favour 
of  the  like  position,  Hormisda  fomented  rebelUon  among 
his  subjects;'"  and  when  the  harassed  prince  ap]>enled  to 
a  geuernl  council  of  Christendom  for  the  settlement  of 
the  seditions  and  disputes  which  had  reduced  him  to  the 
brii^k  of  ruin^  Hormisda  declined  the  proposal  upon  any 
conditions  but  those  of  implicit  submission  to  terms  which 
degraded  the  projected  council  into  a  mere  court  for  the 
registration  of  his  foregone  decision^  affixed  disgrace 
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upon  die  soverei^  himself,  and  brought  ruin  upon  the 
relig  ious  adversaries  of  the  papacy,  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  pope  declared  that  the  interference  of  the  secular 
power  m  any  matter  iklling*  within  the  widest  rang^e  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  interest,  except  under  the 
direction  or  sanction  of  lionir",  was  an  overt  act  of  sacri- 
leg*e  and  treason  ag^ainst  God  aud  his  church;  and  he 
denounced  such  interference  in  terms  larg-e  enoug-h  to 
render  the  civil  government,  for  time  to  come,  de- 
pendent upon  the  interests,  the  pru'lf  iire,  or  the  passions 
of  the  reig-ning:  pontiff  of  Home.''  Pope  Jlormisda  traced 
the  boundary-line  of  the  pale  of  the  church  in  the  mist 
of  indeiiuite  prerogative ;  and  all  who  decUned  to  read 
it  there  were  condemned  to  that  outer  darkness  where 
there  was  no  churchy  no  unity^  no  promise^  no  salva- 
tion. 

16.  The  ultimate  victory  in  this  controversy  rested^ 
to  appearance^  with  the  pontiif.    But  it  soon  15.  Le^i,]*. 
app^ed  that  the  Greeks  busied  themselves  lit-  ^'^^^""^^ 
tie  about  the  prmeiple  involved  in  the  dispute.  £lMtofor 
For  the  present  they  thouc^ht  only  of  peace,  and  re>»<^y 
rejoiced  rather  in  the  advantage  to  tneur  party-  abuses 
interests  than  in  the  alliance  of  the  Western  "wertrf. 
patriarch.    The  ultimate  f^-ain  to  Rome  was  therefore  of 
little  importance;  and  it  is  remiirkuble,  that  at  this  iden- 
tical juncture  neither  the  Romau  senate  uur  the  Gothic 
government  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  their  com- 
petency to  per]>ptr}ite  the  ver^  uileuces  so  strenuously  de- 
nounced by  this  pope  :md  his  predecessors  Symmachus 
and  Gelasius.  The  senate  scrupled  not  to  solicit 
and  obtain  from  the  court  ot  Athaianc  an  or- 
dinance more  stringent  than  any  that  preceded  it  ag-ainst 
the  diversion  of  church-funds  for  the  purposes  of  bribery 
and  venal  traffic  in  ecclesiastical  offices.  They  took  upon 
themselves^  by  direct  legislative  interpo»itionf  to  recall 
the  Roman  clergy  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  decency^  and  to 
enforce  their  ordinance  by  temporal  penalties^  to  which 
clergy  and  laity,  pope  aud  commonidtyj  were  equally 
liaw^  the  pontiff  hunself  being  made  personally  answer- 
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able  to  the  legislature  for  its  due  publication  and  ob- 
servance." 

16.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  poA\  er  in  Italy  introduced  any  different 
fl?'fm"?d:  view  of  the  ri^rht  of  secular  interference.  Tlioupfh 
Justinian  in  Justimuii  fullv  acknowledo'cd  the  hindinof  cha- 
ecclesiftsticul  racter  of  g-eiieral  church-leg'islatiou,  it  is  obvi- 

A^BW-Ms       ^^^'^^  conceive  that  obh^atiou  to 

'  exclude  his  interposition  whenever  the  weUiare 
of  the  state  became  involved  in  the  conduct,  the  g'orern- 
ment,  or  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  church.  The 
reverse  of  this  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  im- 
pression on  his  mind ;  he  made  laws  for  enfordng  and 
strengthening  the  discipline,  regulating  the  property, 
managing  and  distributing  the  fimds  of  the  churches, 
and  a  variety  of  other  matters  falling  directly  within  the 
reserved  domain  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  With  the 
same  view,  he  supported  the  claims  of  Ck)n8tautinople  to 
the  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over  the  lllyrian  churches, 
and  affirmed  his  own  legislative  supi  tiuacy  iii  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  papal  })rotest.  It  nia}^  perhaps  be  ob- 
jLt'ted  that  these  ordinances  were  in  reality  no  more  than 
a  dijrested  republication  of  the  ancient  canons  ot  g'eneral 
and  particular  councils^  and  consequently  that  the  v^  ork 
of  Justinian  cannot  he  described  as  an  act  of  autoeratic 
legislation.  But  the  noveltv  of  the  form  of  this  re|)ub- 
lication,  coupled  with  a  motie  of  ])romul^ation  altogether 
identical  with  that  of  all  secular  law,  imparted  to  it  a 
chai'acter  so  closely  resembling  the  latter  as  to  raise  the 
strongest  presumption  that  in  the  intent  of  the  legislator 
himself  no  distinction  whatever  existed.  In  truth,  the 
practice  of  Justinian  throughout  his  whole  reign  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  in  his  mind  the  validity  of  ecclesi- 
astical decrees  was  dependent  upon  the  concurrence  of 
the  monarch ;  and  that  for  the  due  execution  of  all  spi* 
ritual  ordinances  ^the  ecdesiasticel  and  the  political 
authority  must  a^ee  to  form  one  perfect  law  for  all.'''' 
But  perhaps  the  oest  proof  of  the  comprehensiveness  of 
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Justinian's  ideas  of  temporal  prerog-ative  in  matters  of 
church-leg  islation,  may  be  gathered  from  his  treatment  of 
the  controvers}-  of  the  "  three  chapters."  The 
interposition  he  thought  himsell  entitled  to  ex-  ****** 
ercise  touched  upon  a  principle  ofrelio'ious  helief  falling 
within  the  strictest  domain  of  theoloii-ical  definition.  Yet 
he  presumed,  on  his  own  mere  motion,  to  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  certain  purely  doctrinal  treatises 
sanctioned  hy  the  highest  act  of  ecclesiastical  legislation; 
he  set  aside  the  protest  of  the  Roman  pontifi'as  irrelevant, 
and  reg-istered  his  own  decree  in  a  general  council  con- 
^'oked  by  himself  and  conducted  throughout  in  defiance 
of  the  papal  contradiction  at  almost  every  step  of  the 
proceedings.  It  is  historicaUy  manifest  that  the  parti* 
cipation  of  Pope  Vigilias  in  t&e  convocation  of  the  fifth 
general  coundl  was  evanescent.  It  is  equally  so  that  the 
synod  supported  itself  upon  the  imperial  summons ;  and 
that  the  fathers  regarded  the  accession  of  the  pope  as 
immat<erial  either  to  impart  a  right  to  inquire  and  discuss, 
or  to  give  legal  validity  to  their  decisions.** 

17.  The  occupation  of  Rome  by  BeHsarius  in  the 
yeni-  O.'iG^  and  the  extinction  of  the  Ostrogothic  17.  Depre*. 
knigdoni  of  Italy  by  Narses  in  the  year  558,  "^*JJ|iJy^. 
bad  thrown  hark  the  ])ontiticate  into  a  Btate  of  rolwfedbj 
political  depeudi  11(  0  fi'om  which  it  l^ad  been  to  ''^Jon^uMtr' 
a  great  extent  relieved  by  the  iiuiitierence  or  a.d.  ssg-sw. 
the  policy  of  the  barbaric  conquerors.    Justinian  now 
saw  no  valid  reason  for  making  any  distinction  between 
the  relation  of  the  Koman  bishop  to  his  government  and 
l^t  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch.   Both  were  dealt  with 
as  the  instruments  of  his  will  and  accessories  to  his  policy, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical.    That  policy  had,  however, 
entangled  the  papacy  in  an  exhausting  strdggle  with  a 
large  section  of  its  oim  suhjects,  and  driven  uie  pontiff 
for  support  into  the  arms  of  the  civil  power.  ^^.^^q^ 
Pelagius  !•  appealed  to  Narses  to  aid  m  the'^^* 
suppression  or  religious  rebellion :  the  ill-omened  refiisal 
of  the  imperial  viceroy  completed  the  humiliation  of  the 
poutili,  and  reduced  the  papacy  to  a  state  of  political 
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and  religious  depression,  from  which  she  could  only  he 
released  hy  some  one  of  those  unforeseen  interpositions 
which  baffle  human  calculation.    The  over- 
throw  of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy  by  the 
Lombard  conquest  operatea  in  a  marked  deme  to  eman« 
cipate  the  papacy  from  the  benumbing  incuDus  of  Byzan- 
tine tyranny,  to  restore  some  portion  at  least  of  that  self- 
actioUj  that  animating-  sense  of  spiritual  dignity,  which 
looked  back  u]>on  tlie  })ast  as  the  warranty  for 
^       the  future.    And  now  Greg-ory  the  Great  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  g-overnment  with  a  hand  not  the  less 
vig-orous  hecause  it  was  g'uided  by  a  chastened  spii'it 
and  a  more  liberal  view  of  ecclesiastical  poliey/ 

18.  Though  relieved,  Home  was  not  yet  emancipated 
^ .from  the  yoke  of  temporal  subjection.  She 

18.  Policy  of  y.         ,  •  4.  •  i  •  j* 

popcGre^ry  was  now  dnvcu  to  mamtam,  under  serious  dis* 
the  Great.  advantasTes,  those  spiritual  claims  which  she 

A.D.  690-604.  ,  r    1       J  m  X  •  i_ 

dare  not  abandon,  lo  sustam  her  oecumem* 
cal  character,  she  had  to  encounter  single-handed  both 
emperor  and  pontiff  of  Constantinople.  The  title  of 
universal  patriarch  assumed  by  the  latter  assailed  a 
vital  principle  of  pa  pal  ascendency;  it  therefore  became 
the  manifest  busmess  and  duty  of  the  pope  to  meet  it 
with  the  most  strenuous  and  public  contradiction.  In 
this  contest^  Gregory  the  Great  found  hunself  at  open 
war  with  his  imperial  patron.  Embarrassed  by  the  dli- 
niitable  character  of  his  claims  on  behalf  of  the  see  of 
Peter,  we  cannot  but  atimire  the  diplomatic  skill  by  which 
he  evaded  the  retorts  of  his  adversary ;  and  how,  in  re- 
pudiating a  iiile,  he  reserved  all  that  was  most  material 
and  most  effective  in  the  powers  denoted  by  it.  In  hia 
hands,  the  eiiort  itself  operated  as  a  success ;  and  though 
attended  with  none  of  the  ordinary  trophies  of  a  victory, 
the  demonstration  showed  a  steady  Iront,  which  encour- 
aged his  Irieuds,  and  drove  his  adversaries  to  excuses 
destitute  of  any  more  solid  foundation  than  the  claim 
they  had  to  encounter.  The  graceM  veil  of  personal 
humility  by  which  he  withdrew  from  observation  the 
more  offensive  pretensions  of  his  see  strengthened  his 
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influencey  spread  his  fame  for  moderation  and  candour, 
and  threw  back  his  adversaries  upon  that  dano^erous  posi- 
tion from  which  he  himself  had  manag^  to  slip  aside. 
He  who  telt  himself  assured  of  the  substance^  could  afford 
to  renounce  the  name;  while  those  to  whom  the  name 
was  eyery  thingy  were  compelled  to  struggle  under  all 
the  obloquy  of  the  ialse  pretence  he  had  so  deztroudy 
evaded* 

19.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Pope  Gregory  I.  be- 
lieved himself  endowed  with  a  right  of  moral  ly.  position 
and  relig*ious  censorship  over  j)iinces  and  people  r^f'^y 
alike:  bat  Iiis  opinions  upon  this  subject  were  G^liiry  tlb^ 
cast  iu  a  less  arbitrary  mould  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  Leo,  Felix,  Gelasius,  and  Hormisda.  He 
cuiii])reliended  more  clearly  the  distinction  between  his 
duties  as  head  of  the  clfiivh  mid  ns  a  subject  of  the 
state ;  nnd  he  strove  to  perform  both  as  nearly  as  their 
conflicting  characters  permitted.    Yielding  with  avowed 
reluctance  to  the  commands  of  Ins  temporal  sovereio^, 
he  strug'gled  all  along  against  the  strongest  disposition 
to  thwart  his  views  and  elude  his  authority ;  and  when 
released  from  the  irksome  bondage  by  one  of 

the  darkest  crimes  in  the  annals  of  histoi^^  he  ^'^ 
flung  himself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  assassm  as  the  chosen 
instrument  of  God  for  the  emancipation  of  his  church  from 
intolerable  thraldom, 

20,  When  we  perceive  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
discerning  in  the  long  catalogue  of  Roman  pon-  ^  Dilemma 
tiffs  thus  tossed  between  the  extremes  of  right  of  tii« 
and  w  roiig  in  the  effort — honest  in  the  main  as  '■P**^' 
we  believe  it  to  have  been — to  reconcile  his  spiritual  pre- 
rogative with  his  temporal  duties,  we  are  struck  with 
the  inherent  inconsistency  of  the  great  principles  of  the 
Petrine  primacy  with  any  kind  of  reciprocity  in  its  rela- 
tion to  civil  government.  It  is  clear  that  the  y)apacy 
was  at  this  point  of  time  rapidlv  approaching  the  per- 
plexing alternative  of  either  casting  itself  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  temporal  allegiance,  or  of  tottering  onwards 
under  a  load  of  mipracticable  pretensions  it  had  not  the 
strength  to  sustain^  and  consequently  of  falling  back  into  a 
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position  resembliiio;  that  of  the  iiyzautine  churciies  under 
an  Eastern  despotism.' 

2L  With  each  suoceedingf  year  the  incompatibihty 
ti.  Mode  of  of  the  papal  system  of  government  with  the 
uTe  Fraiursh  ^J^^^™  connection  be^une  more  and  more 
HiiiXe!^  apparent.  The  dependence  which  both  the 
A.D.  604-752.  republic  and  the  church  of  Borne  continued  to 
profess  became  an  ever-recurring  cause  of  danger  and 
embarrassment.  Between  the  Lcmabards  on  the  one  sidci 
and  their  enemies  the  Greeks  on  the  other^  the  pontifis 
were  put  to  the  most  perplexing'  shifts  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  false  portion  in  which  their  con- 
flicting* relations  to  both  parties  had  involved  them.  For 
some  time  past  they  had  strug'gfled  hard  to  obtain  for 
their  territorial  possessions  that  immunity  from  the  in- 
cidents and  dang-ers  of  secular  warfare  which  attached 
to  their  spiritual  character.  But  os  lono-  as  the  Lom- 
bards continued  to  press  upon  every  point  in  the  extended 
frrnitier  of  the  "  patrimony  of  St.  i*eter/'  and  the  Greeks 
j)er.sisted  in  disputing*  with  thetn  the  possession  of  Italy, 
tliey  could  do  no  better  for  themselves  than  strive  to 
balance  the  t\\  o  powers  as  well  as  they  mig-ht  ag'ainst 
each  other.  The  overthrow  of  the  exarchate  had  been 
more  than  once  within  their  power:  but  however  desirable 
such  an  occurrence  may  have  been  in  itself^  yet  before  a 
sufficient  counterpoise  could  be  secured  to  tike  Lombard 
preponderance^  that  event  could  not  be  contemplated  with- 
out  the  most  serious  misgivingB.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  boldest  seemed  the  safest  course :  the  dis- 
tinction between  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  status 
had  been  graduallv  lost  sight  of;  the  interests  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  were  no  lonofer  to  be  contem- 
plated separately  from  those  of  the  church  itself ;  the 
spiritual  merged  in  the  teni])oral ;  and  thus,  while  the 
pontiffs  raised  one  arm  to  keej)  the  Loniburds  at  bay, 
and  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  exarehate,  they  stretched 
forth  the  other  in  supplication  to  the  princes  of  the 
Franks  to  enable  them  to  plunder  both.  When,  there- 
fore, that  support  was  secured,  they  claimed  as  their  own 
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all  that  had  ever  belonged  to  their  lieg"^  l  a  il  the  emperor, 
and  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  strike  such  a  barcruia 
with  their  new  ])i  ufectors  as  should  discbnr<re  them  from 
all  temporal  reciprocity,  and  obtain  for  them  every  advan- 
tn^e,  of  the  compart  \\  ithout  auv  compensating*  duties.* 
Kmg"  l^ippin  the  Sliort  mig*ht  consider  hnuself  under 
some  obligation  to  Pope  Zachary  for  helping-  him  to  his 
stolen  diadem ;  nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  former 
would  entertain  any  scrapie  about  appropriating  fhe  pro- 
perty  of  a  feebler  neighbour  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  the 
debt ;  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  king,  the  pontiff 
became  lord  paramount  of  some  of  tlie  fairest  regions  of 
Italy,  upon  me  understanding  that  he  (Pippin)  had  by 
and  through  the  mediation  of  the  bleaiaed  Peter,  in  the 
person  of  his  successor  the  pope,  been  anointed  king,  in 
order  that  through  him  the  church  might  be  exalted,  and 
the  prince  of  the  apostles  receive  Ma  righteous  due**''^ 

22.  To  explain  categorically  what  was  to  be  the  mea- 
sure of  tiiis    righteous  due"  did  not  fall  witliin  22.  The'*pa- 
the  ])urview  of  the  papal  policy.    But  as  far  as  ^"J?"y**.f 
tun  be  collected  from  the  language  and  con-  Thu 
duct  of  Popes  Stephen  and  Pam,  the  obliji  al  ioii  »'  <iuirethe 

tt*mix)rfil 

contracted  by  the  protecting  power  extended  sdverei^ty. 
not  merely  to  a  covenant  for  the  quiet  enjoy- 
meiit  of  thn  fpi  i  itories  nichided  in  the  grant,  but  also  to 
a  perpetual  guarantee  for  all  future  acfpiisitions,  by  what- 
ever means  obtained.    Thus,  when  the  brother-pontifls 
had,  in  contempt  of  all  riffht,  withdrawn  the  Lombard 
duchies  of  Beneventum  and  Spoleto  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  annexed  them  as  depend* 
encies  to  the    patrimony  of  St.  Peter,"  the  stolen  pro- 
perty was  regaraed  by  the  robbers  as  constructively  in- 
cluded in  the  warranty^  and  the  protector  was  required 
to  rive  effect  to  the  transfer,  as  if  the  whole  proceeding 
had  been  unobjectionable  in  itself.   By  frauds  752.774. 
and  extortions  of  this  kind  the  last  remnants 
of  the  B\  zantine  exarchate  in  the  northern  and  middle 
regions  of  Italy  were,  within  a  few  years,  quietly  sur- 
rendered into  the  hands  of  the  holy  see,  and  melted  into 
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the  g'eneral  mass  of  territory  oonstitiitiiig  the  so-called 

"  patrimony  of  St.  l*eter."  In  Rome  itself  we  still  read  of 
a  republic  mid  a  senate,  yet  always  in  such  u  conjunction 
with  the  pontiticate  that  it  is  diiiicult  to  draw  any  line  of 
distinction,  it  aj)pear8,  however,  clearly  enoug-h  that  the 
])upes  had  silently  possessed  themselves  of  the  leading- 
etrintfs  of  political  {^o^  enimont,  and  that  in  all  that  ap- 
pertanis  to  forpio-n  affairs  and  internal  administration 
they  had  already  grasped  the  characteristic  powers  of 
sovereignty.' 

23.  The  relation  which  the  pontiffs  desired  to  see 
23.  Antici-  cstahlishcd  hetween  the  aoly  see  and  the  tem- 
c!r2ep«2P^'*^  protectorate  was  more  fully  unfolded  in 


ficat 


e  in  ro 


la-  the  communications  of  Stephen  I V.  with  Charle- 
iMfai<m^  magfne.  That  pontiff  broadly  affirmed,  that  by 
A.D.  766-772.  acc^ting  the  crown  from  his  hands  the  Frank- 
ish  princes  had  professed  themselves  the  spiritual  subjects 
of  the  holy  see ;  that  by  that  act  they  had  been  sancti* 
fied  and  set  apart  to  be  the  defenders  and  protectors  of 
their  ^'holy  mother  the  church^''  and  that  m  that  cha- 
racter they  had  sworn  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.*^  The  foundation  for  this  transcendental  preten- 
sion had  been  laid  some  years  before  by  Popes  Zarlmry 
and  Stephen  III.,  in  then*  transactions  with  ripjun  the 
Short.  The  doctrine  now  sug'g'ested,  ]ierhaps,  rather  than 
affirmed,  was,  "  that  a  mere  inchoate  or  biniply  |)osse88ory 
rigfht  to  temporal  thrones  was,  by  the  ])a])al  sanction, 
convertible  into  a  solid  inonil  ;nid  rcli<i-i()iis  title  ;  and  that 
crowns  mig'ht  be  conferred  and  successions  unalterably 
determined  by  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  lioman  pou- 
titf:"' 

24.  That  Charlemagne  or  his  immediate  successors 
24.  Pro8peeia^<^^^^^^S^9  or  cvcu  apprehended,  these 
ofUu  impacy  pretensions  can  hardly  be  imagined.  But  it 
Gbild^^  was  enough  for  the  present  that  they  had  been 
•a.d^6^84o  ^^®®^^y  enounced  and  placed  upon  record^  and 
that  they  had  been  received  without  contra- 
diction or  disapprobation.   The  king  of  the  Franks  no 

*  Rook  IV.  c  tL  pp.  388-394;  iUd.        "  Ibid.  c.  vii.  pp.  400,  401. 
c.  vii.  p.  3'J6.  «  Ibid.  pp.  41 1,  412,. 
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doubt  understood  Ins  obligation  to  be  limited  to  the  punc- 
tual performance  of  his  father's  covenant.  He  does  not, 
indeed^  appear  to  have  been  at  any  pains  to  ascertain  what 
that  covenant  amounted  to ;  on  that  matter  he  took  the 
^vord  of  tlie  jiope  w  ith  the  less  scruple  that  it  was  to  be 
redeemed  at  the  expense  of  a  prostrate  foe.'  "Rome,  thoug'h 
she  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  amplitude  of  the 
donation,  could  not  but  perceive  that  Charlemagne's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  JKiTifj/  of  Italy  implied  a  supre- 
macy out  of  all  harmony  with  her  scheme  or  sovereignty. 
The  title  of  "  Kiruji  of  the  Lombard^  conferred  by  the 
pontiff  would^  if  adopted^  at  once  have  strengthened  the 
prospective  pretension  to  give  away  temporal  crowns,  and 
placed  beside  the  papacy  a  power  limited  by  the  rights 
of  the  princes  to  wnose  place  the  new  dynasty  would  ttius 
have  succeeded.  On  the  other  hand^  the  ^^£xng  of  ItaM^ 
might  ^pear  to  step  into  the  rigphts  and  powers  of  tne 
Byzantme  Caesars^  and  in  that  character  claim  an  alle- 

fiance  not  unlike  that  which  the  papacy  had  for  ag-es 
orne  with  angler  and  impatience.  But  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  great  issue  arising  out  of  this  com- 
plication was  ripe  for  discussion.  The  pontiffs  of  Home 
mi-Lrht  go  on  for  centuries  to  come  assuming  their  own 
a])su]ute  sovereifrnty  within  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
and  even  preaching  the  derivative  character  of  all  earthly 
crowns ;  the  princes  of  tlie  eai  tli  mig-ht  hearken  to,  and 
even  protit  by,  the  countenance  of  the  chair  of  Peter;  yet, 
after  all,  they  showed  httle  disposition  to  hold  their  crown^'' 
otherwise  than  upon  theur  own  terms;  and  the  pontics 
were  made  painfully  sensible  that  a  long  and  arduo/us 
struggle  lay  before  them  for  the  realisation  of  that  grand 
dream  of  universal  dominion  they  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  indulged  in,  when  ostensibly  permitted 
to  give  away  kingdoms,  and  to  bind  the  most  powerful 
of  earthly  monardis  in  a  perpetual  covenant  of  fealty  and 
service  to  themselves. 

II.  We  take  leave  now  to  recall  to  the  reader's  recol- 
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lection  a  few  leadin^^  partbukra  rdafiiigf  to  the 

xGCLniAs-  gf.^fg     ecclemistical  law  and  lenislation  affect- 

Axu  LEcijs-  mg"  tiie  Latin  church  as  a  religious  body  at 
^"j^^j^^JJ^various  periods  iium  the  reigu  uf  Constautme 
ChjtfiemaKne.the  Great  to  that  of  Charlemagne. 

1.  The  Christian  church  of  the  three  first  centuries 

1  Co     rate  ^^'^^^^^^^  ag'gTCg'ate  of  aSSOci^UioilS   (  ('- 

unity^'t^e  inented  tog^ether  by  no  precisely  deliiied  cuii- 
^rd^^  stitutional  politv.  Until  the  churches  became 
absorbed  into  the  state,  that  polity  was  purely 
volunt^r}^  and  relig-ious ;  the  bond  of  union  was  a  spin- 
tual  bondj  and  the  legislative  authority  rested  wholly 
upon  gfeneral  consent  and  community  of  object.  After 
that  point  of  time  the  hierarchical  constituency  gradually 
aBSumed  a  political  character ;  it  became  in  a  great  de- 
gree an  instrument  of  state,  and  adapted  itself  insensibly 
to  the  form  and  mould  of  the  secular  power  with  whicn 
it  had  become  associated.  With  all  this,  however,  the 
church  as  a  body  had  retained  inviolate  the  principle  of 
a  corporate  unity^  and  had  generally  a^eed  to  regard 
the  supposed  chau*  of  Peter  as  the  symlxM  and — ^within  a 
comparatively  short  period — as  the  representative  of  that 
external  unity  wliich  constituted  lier  strength  and  secured 
her  stiuidiii^'  iu  the  political  world. 

2,  Still  the  constitutional  scheme  of  churcli-n-ovem- 

^  ment  continued  to  be  purely  oliii-arcliical.  The 
legislation  of  great  patriarchates  acknowledoed  no  (lej)end- 
^^indi^  ence  upon  any  one  of  the  number^  and  tiie  pro- 
vincial prelacy  followed  their  lead  as  long-  as 
neither  wish  nor  opportunity  existed  to  dis])ute  their  au- 
thority. The  laws  by  which  the}"  were  gov  erned  were 
of  two  kinds.  The^r«^  may  be  designated  as  the  com- 
mon law ;  the  second,  as  the  statute-law  of  the  church. 
The  former  consisted  of  a  variety  of  customs  and  imme- 
morial practices  regulating  disci i>line  and  ritual ;  the  latter 
was  framed  from  the  coUected  resolutions  or  canons  of 
general  and  provincial  councils,  called  together  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  litigated  questions  of  doctrine,  and 
to  introduce  such  changes  and  reforms  into  the  general 
government  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  might 
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render  norpssary.  While  this  state  of  thinofs  lasted,  the 
bishop  was  regfarded  as  the  sole  representative  of  his 
churchy  and  the  great  body  of  the  bishops  as  the  only 
source  of  positive  ecclesiastical  law. 

3.  But  the  union  of  the  church  with  the  state  had 
an  almost  inevitable  tendency  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  episcopal  authority.  It  gradually  ff^j'*^,"  yf^^J; 
prepared  the  minds  of  clergy  and  laity  to  adopt  Roman  pa- 
m  the  church  forms  corresponding  with  those  ^o"l!inciis 

to  which  they  were  accustomed  as  the  subjects  che  churdu 
of  a  despotic  state;*  and  as  in  the  body-politic  theT^'h 
the  emperor  was  regarded  as  the  living  repre*  oentnrjr. 
sentative  of  the  monarchical  unity,  so  in  the  church  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  capital  gradunlly  nssunied  a  corresponding 
status  in  the  body-spiritual;  iiud  thus  became  the  living 
representative  of  the  sacerdotal  unity.  The  right  to  enter- 
tain a])ppals  from  other  churches  seemed  to  flow  naturally 
from  this  su|)r*Mnacy  of  rank,  accorded  by  common  con- 
sent to  the  ))islinp  of  Home  :  like  the  emperor  in  thf^  state, 
he  had  no  (  (jiml  in  the  church  ;  he  was  the  medium  of 
commuuicatiou  between  both  ;  the  readiest  instrument  for 
putting  the  ecclesiastical  powers  in  action  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  irequent  disturbances  to  the  civil  govern- 
inent  arising  out  of  religious  strife;  and,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  empire  at  least^  the  last  prop  of  a  demoralised 
and  sinking  state* 

4.  But  until  the  eve  of  the  collapse  of  the  Western 
empire^  the  balance  of  the  episcopal  power  was  4.  Home's 
as  vet  tolerably  well  maintained  by  the  pressure  ^^""jf^.f^ 

of  the  government  upon  the  churcn*  Dunng'Ghnnii.kgis. 
the  whole  course  of  the  fourth  century,  the  di-  '••^ 
rection  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers  was  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  government;  and  while  this  state  of 
things  lasted  the  ♦••eneral  course  of  church -legislation 
took  the  turn  impressed  upon  it  by  the  latter/  '^i^he  pon- 
tiff, it  is  true,  claimed  the  initiative  in  the  councils  oi  the 
ecclesiastical  body ;  but  was  as  yet,  both  in  his  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  character^  restricted  withiu  the 

■  SwBook  T.  c.  vi.  pp.  ITA  ir>r..  c.  vli.  p.  159. 
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bounds  of  the  establiBhed  law  of  the  church*  Even  that 
modest  advance  in  the  pretensionB  of  the  metropolitan 
bishop  remained  unacknowledged  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 

325-Mi  ^^^^'"^y*  g^eneral  coundb  took 

^       'upon  tiiemselves  to  determine  the  rank  of  the 

patriarcbal  metropolitans  upon  a  ground  which  had  always 
been  encountered  by  the  emphatic  contradiction  of  liouie;'* 
a  fact  in  itself  irreconcilable  with  the  presumption  of  any 
legislative  authority  lodged  in  the  holy  see  ditferent  li'oin 
that  which  resided  iu  the  whole  body,  and  in  each  mem- 
ber of  the  church  constituency. 

5.  But  Rome  had  never  cordially  acknowledofed, 
5  PaiMlde.  ^^^^  ^^^s  submitted  to,  catholic  legislation. 
cretaCaub-  With  the  year  384  commences  a  series  of  docu- 
*  Cath^ifr  ine^^s  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Decre- 
legisiation.  tals a  name  applied  to  the  pastoral  charires 
"^•'^^  and  replies  of  jTopes  upon  seVeral  matters  of 
religious  practice  and  disciphne  referred  to  them  by  vari- 
ous churches  of  the  Latin  communion  and  others.  There 
is  scarcely  any  period  of  time  at  which  the  pontifls  of 
Home  have  not  striven  to  establish  the  parallel  between 
these  decretal  episdes  in  spirituals  and  the  imperial  de- 
crees and  rescnpts  in  temporal  legislation*  Siricius 
himself  assumed  the  character  of  eeaesiastii^l  lawgiver 
almost  without  disj-uiae.*  The  establishment  and  ex- 
tension of  the  papal  vicariate  in  various  ecclesiastical 
provinces  lying  wide  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
lioman  }>uutitl^  without  the  concurrence  of  any  general 
synod  or  assembly  of  the  churches  airected  by  it,  cannot 
be  distiii<;'uished  from  an  act  of  legislative  authority.^ 
The  communications  of  the  pontiils  nt  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  with  foreign  or  distant  churches  were  expressly 
calculated  in  their  tone  and  spirit  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  simple  participation  in  the  councils  of 
the  episcopal  body  and  the  enactments  of  an  irresponsible 
legfislator.  The  rules  and  regulations/'  the  "  rescripts 
and  ordinances"  of  the  apostonc  see,  are  described  as  of 
universal  obligation } — it  is  the  duty  of  all  churches^  in  all 

«>  8ce  Book  XL  c  i.  pp.  25fi-258.  *  Ibid.  pp.  280,  28 1. 
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respects,  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  that  see ;  for  she  is 
the  ^Mountain-head  of  all  authentic  truditiun." 

6.  A  claim  to  an  exelubive  and  irresponsible  right  to 
declare  what  is  and  bhall  be  law  differs  little,  wi^^^d 
if  at  all,  from  a  rijjfht  to  make  law.    But  there of 
is  nothing-  ill  the  history  of  the  papacy  which  *^charohl^ 
marks  a  wider  range  of  pretension  than  the  Period,  the 
asserted  maternity  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
That  inveterate  symbolism^  which  had  tainted  the  Chris* 
tian  mind  from  its  earlier  dawn^  now  ushered  into  the 
world  a  myth  which  cast  a  scarcely  less  potent  spell 
over  the  spirit  of  the  church  than  that  of  the  '^cathedra 
Petri''  itself.    The  dream — and  historically  it  was  no- 
things mora-^f  a  relation  of  maternity  subsJstinff  between 
the  church  of  Rome  as  parent^  and  ine  other  <£urches^ 
of  the  West  at  least — ^as  her  duldren^  drew  after  it  the 
natural  inddoits  of  filial  homage  and  obedience.  Upon 
the  strength  of  this  fabulous  maternity  Inno- 
cent  I.  boldly  afftrmed  the  ^^usagfes  of  the  apos- 
tolic  see"  to  be  the  law  of  the  church  5  and  Koine,  as  the 
mother  and  mistress  of  the  church-catholic,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  kfjislator  and  ruler  of 
her  own  offspring/    Reo-arding'  herself  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  episcopal  power,  bhe  aihrnipd,  with  an  audacity 
to  which  history  furnishes  few  parnllels,  that  no  {general 
ordinance,  no  org^anic  law,  could  be  lawfull}'  derived  from 
any  other  source ;  and  that  the  universal  church  could 
^ve  lawful  obedience  to  no  other  voice  than  that  which 
issued  from  the  lips  of  her  mother  and  mistress.  The 
dimax  of  the  delusion,  the  crowning  error,  lay  in  the 

groundless  appeal  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  the 
thers"  on  behalf  of  a  scheme  for  which  not  a  scrap  of 


7.  Within  the  earlier  decade  of  the  fiiUi  century^  the 
efforts  of  the  church  of  Bome  to  substitute  her .  ^ 


cial  churches  which  she  had  drawn  into  her****J^«»* 

Communion  were  continuous  and  persevering,  * 


•  Book  XI.  c.  i.  p.  S88. 
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ihougb  not  always  suoceasfuL  She  repudiated  Byetem- 
atic^y  the  more  modest  character  of  chief  minister  of 
the  ecclesiastical  unity,  and  assumed  on  all  occasions 
the  lan^uagfe  of  a  sovereign  pnnce  and  legislator;  when 

she  spoke  it  was  of  her  07m  authority^  and  not  from  any 
external  impulse  or  authority^ — not  as  a  member  of  the 

freat  Christian  st  nate,  but  as  the  oracle  of  the  law  itself, 
he  occasional  failure  of  these  inroads  upon  the  episco- 
pal rig-hts  did  not  deter  her  from  reiterated  denunciations 
of  nil  such  resistance.  Christendom  might  listen  with 
impatience  to  the  theory  of  Optatus ;  the  faithful  might 
occasionally  recoil  from  the  insulting  degradation  of  their 
cherished  pastors  fi*om  the  self-existent  position  they  had 
hitherto  occupied  to  that  of  a  delegated  power ^  ha\  ing 
no  life  of  its  own  but  in  and  through  the  sources  from 
whence  it  flowed^ — a  stream  which  ran  dry  the  instant 
it  was  cut  off  from  the  parent  stream  \^  yet  there  remained 
behind  an  enduring  attachment  to  the  communion  of 
Kome,  partaking,  indeed,  as  much  of  a  customary  and 
pohtical  as  of  a  reUgious  character^ — ^which  amply  in- 
demnified her  for  the  rebuflb  to  which  the  extravagance  of 
her  demands  upon  the  docility  or  the  credulity  of  Chris- 
A  D.  416  422.  occasionally  exposed  her.  llie  African 

^'^  churches,  it  is  true,  had  evinced  a  marked  re- 
luctance to  recognise  any  authority  in  the  chair  of  Peter 
competent  to  \  ary  the  estabhshed  terms  of  ecclesiastical 
obedience ;  any  dispensing  power  by  which  the  general 
law  of  the  church  might  be  evaded ;  or  any  superero- 
gatory prerogative  empowering  lier  to  make  new  laws,  or 
to  add  to,  or  en<>"raft  upon  the  old,  provisions  iiot  therein 
expressed  or  implied.  The  issue,  iudetMl,  hutwecu  these 
churches  jithI  the  see  of  Rome,  when  examined,  is  found 
to  amount  to  a  clear  negative  upon  the  general  legis- 
lative powers  claimed,  and  a  formal  release  of  the  epis- 
copacy from  every  duty  but  that  of  an  attentive  and 
respectful  consideration  of  her  admonitions,  and  a  cor- 
dial cooperation  whenever  she  might  think  fit  to  put  the 
ordinary  law -Christian  in  motion  against  ecclesiastical 
offenders.^  But  the  (binger  to  Bome  m  this  quarter  soon 

f  Book  XL  e.ii.  pp.  295,896.  ^  Book  IL  c.  ii.  pp.  903-308. 
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passed  away.  The  Yandalic  conquest  swept  the  African 
churches  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  Homo 

r       1    r  •  i.  n  xi-  429-489. 

was  relieved  irom  a  resistance  all  the  more 
formidable  that  it  was  supported  by  the  oreat  name  of 
Augustine  of  Hip])o,  and  a  prelacy  of  hi^^her  theological 
attainments  than  tiios'  of  which  any  contemporary  school 
of  law  and  divinity  could  boast. 

8.  In  this  retrospective  view  of  the  advance  of  the 
legnslntive  prerogative  claimed  by  the  see  oi\  rbaracter- 
Kome  within  the  fifth  century,  we  must  not  istica  ofthe 
overlook  a  feature  which  perhaps  more  clearly  po^cy 'S^the 
marks  its  true  character  than  any  other*  Xhe  <^entury. 
pontificate  of  Coelestme  I.  brings  before  us  a'^'*' 
first  attempt  to  combine  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiD'the 
law*niaking^  with  the  executive  powers  of  the  church.  It 
is  tnie  that  the  mission  of  the  papal  executores"  to  the 
Africans  was  rejected  with  indig^nation ;  but  that  mission 
was  never  cancelled;  the  office  was  retained^  and,  in 
skiUiil  combination  with  the  vicariate^  rendered  efficient 
support  to  that  arbitrary  censorship  assumed  to  belong 
to  the  chair  of  Peter.  By  this  species  of  delegation 
the  executive  powers  of  the  metropolitans  and  bishops 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  might  be  converted 
into  the  subject  of  special  grant  liom  the  pope,  or 
altogether  superseded ;  and  thus,  by  gradual  encroach- 
ment, the  episcopate  mi^ht  be  reduced  to  a  simply  minis- 
terial and  dt'jjendent  ofiice.  If,  indeed,  the  pontiffs  had 
been  able  to  allege  a  shadow  of  canon-law  m  favour  of 
these  innovations, — if,  in  fiict,  we  did  not  find  them  to 
be  in  direct  contravention  of  well-knowm  statutes  of  the 
churchy — we  might  hesitate  to  denounce  the  scheme  of 
church-government  disclosed  in  the  pontifical  documents 
of  the  fifth  century  as  a  deliberate  contem))t  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  whole  episcopal  body.  But,  though  nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that,  if  that  scheme  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  indicated  in  those 
documents*  the  process  must  have  ended  in  the  concen- 
tration of  all  tne  powers  of  the  state-spiritual  in  the 
hands  of  the  pontili  of  Borne;  yet  we  are  not  prepared 
at  once  to  {Hronounce  that  the  design  had  arrivea  at  ma- 
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turity  in  tbe  mind  of  the  pontificate  itself.   It  is  by  no 

means  certain  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  principles 
so  zealously  asserted  lay  before  the  successive  ag'ents  as 
practicable^  or  ])erhaps  even  as  desirable.  The  efforts  of 
the  papacy  during  this  whole  period  assume  the  chai  ac- 
ter  of  a  struggle  for  inllueuce  rather  than  for  posit'n  e 
dominion;  they  desired  to  master  tlie  springs  and  move- 
ments of  eeclesinstical  action  rather  than  to  subjugate 
and  convert  them  into  the  passive  instruments  of  auto- 
cratic oTovernment.  Thev  refused,  it  is  true,  to  admit  of 
an  equal ;  they  tolerated  no  contradiction ;  they  could 
hold  no  language  but  that  of  command;  they  could 
endure  no  resistance  to  their  mandates,  or  limitation  to 
their  sphere  of  action :  hut  the  moral  and  physical  means 
at  their  disposal  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  perfected 
scheme  of  religious  absolutism  were  for  the  present  so 
inadequate  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  the  occasional 
claims  put  forward  had  ripened  into  a  definite  plan  and 
purpose  in  their  own  contemplation.  No  attompt  was 
therefore  made  to  dispute  the  I^rislatiye  authority  of  the 
body-corporate  of  the  church ;  &e  object  being  rather  to 
master  and  direct  its  proceeding's  into  a  channel  marked 
out  for  it,  and  deemed  by  the  pontitf  most  conducive  to 
his  ultimate  views  of  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
church.  Thus  Coelestine  1.  at  the  great  s}  nod  of  Ephe- 
sns  f  A.D.  431),  and  Leo  the  Great  in  that  of 
Chaicedon  (a.i>.  452),  strove  to  convert  the 
ecclesiastical  legislature  into  a  court  for  the  registration 
of  their  predetermined  decrees.  Neither  of  these  coun- 
cils affected  to  represent  the  Western  churches  otherwise 
than  by  and  through  the  papal  legates.  Very  few  Latin 
bishops  attended  either;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  remoter  branches  of  the  Western  constituency  had 
any  notice  of  the  meeting.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be 
further  from  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  than  to 
encourage  such  a  participation.  The  conciliar  decrees 
were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Western  churches 
through  the  pontiff  alone ;  they  came  to  them  impressed 
with  his  seal,  and  authenticated  only  by  his  ratification  and 
signature;  and  thus  were  made  to  present  no  apparent 
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dirt'ereiice  in  form  from  the  ordinary  mandates  which 
from  time  to  time  issued  from  the  centre  of  the  Latin 
unity.  The  authority  of  the  church-catholic  was  by  this 
process  thrown  into  the  shade^  and  might  be  made  to 
appear  as  a  power  moving-  from,  and  simply  ancillary  to, 
the  chair  of  Pet^^r, — an  instrument  for  the  promulo^ation 
of  its  supreme  decrees,'  rather  than  a  self-existent  legis- 
lature competent  to  make  laws  for  and  agfainst  all. 

9.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  advance  of  the 
papal  prerogative  was  powerflilly  aided  by  the  ^ 
general  poverty  and  confasion  prevailing  in  the 
ecclesiastical  law  and  polity.    For  an  evil  of^^^!^pJ^ 
which  the  churches  l>ecame  day  by  day  more   lw)  tho 
deeply  sensibley  Borne  had  proposed  a  remedy ; 
ana  the  state  appears  to  have  accepted  iu  heo  the  Great 
had  dogmatically  aflBnned  an    ever-livingf  power''  and 
^  superabounding  authority^  residing  in  the  see  of  Peter, 
which  might  either  supply  the  defimncies  of  ecdesiastfr* 
cal  law  or  supersede  it  altogether.  Valentinian  ^ 
III.  had  decreed  the  bishop  oi"  Home  to  be  the 

director  and  (jovernor"  of  the  churches,  in  such  wise 
that  "  whatever  the  apostolic  see  hath  or  doth,  or  shall 
ordain,  shall  be  as  law."  As  far  as  the  executive  powers 
of  fiovernuKMit  were  aih'ctt'd  In' this  act,  the  state-spiri- 
tual was  tiienceforward  to  be  rejjresented  as  fully  and 
universally  by  the  pontiff  of  Rome  as  the  state-temporal 
by  the  emperor.  Thenceforward  no  secular  sanction  wiis 
required  to  give  validity  to  the  administrative  ordinances 
of  the  pope;  resistt^Tiee  implied  rebellion  against  the  feder- 
ated powers,  and  all  acts  done  by  the  pontiff  under  that 
decree  were  ipso  facto  adopted  into  the  law  of  the  land.^ 
.  Yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  assumed  that  Valentinian  IIL 
directly  contemplated  an  absolute  transfer  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  universal  church  to  the  see  of  Borne. 
It  is  probable  that  he  intended  only  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction^ and  to  lodge  more  effective  executory  powers  in 
tile  hands  of  the  pontiff.  But  so  universal  was  that 
jurisdiction,  so  boundless  the  means  provided  for  its  sup- 
port, that  I^ope  Leo  may  well  have  conceived  himself 

'  Conf.  Book  IL  c.  iii.  pp.  322-342.  i  Book  U.  c.  ir.  pp.  354,  355. 
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inveBted  with  the  oombined  fonctions  of  legislator  and 
judge.   It  is  possible  that  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 

Srince  partook  of  this  view  of  the  pontifical  authority^ 
'he  unliniited  demand  of  administratiye  authority  implied 
in  the  imperial  grant  could  hardly  have  escaped  the 
Ajk.45S.  ^^^^^^^  apprehension.''  Pope  Leo  claimed  the 
absolute  direction  of  the  councils  of  the  church, 
the  rig'ht  to  convoke  them  w  hen  and  where  it  migfht  seem 
most  convenient  for  the  maiiitenaiice  of  an  effective  con- 
trol 0^  er  their  proceeding's ;  he  assumed  the  presidential 
chair  tliroug-h  his  leg'ates ;  he  repudiated  every  approach 
to  equality  of  rank  or  iniiuence  ;  be  protested  ao-anist  any 
departui'e  from  the  course  of  debberation  prescribed  by 
his  own  prog"ramrae;  he  commanded  that  all  proceedings 
should  run  in  his  name,  in  order  that  they  might  appear  to 
derive  their  yalidity  irom  his  approval,  "to  crown  the  cata- 
logue of  encroachments  upon  tne  Christian  legislature^  he- 
insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  his  doo^matic  definitions  upon 
an  important  article  of  relMwus  faith  without  question  or 
inquiry ;  and  reserved  to  himself^  by  virtne  of  his  office, 
a  ri^ht  to  approve  or  reject  the  resolutions  of  assembled 
Christendom^  as  they  might  seem  to  him  to  aflect  the 
prerogative  of  the  see  of  Peter  as  defined  by  himselfJ 

10.  The  manao^ement  of  the  great  synods  of  Ephesus 
10.  :^ianage^  aud  ChaTcedon  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great  throws 
uTc°^  the  fidlest  Hght  upon  the  views  and  intentions 
Great;'L  of  that  poutilF.    The  repudiation  of  the  xxviii"* 
tetukncy.  pgnon  of  the  latter  council  upon  alle<redly  canon- 
ical grounds'"  iuiplied  a  certain  bomag-e  to  canonical  autho- 
rity, perha])s  a  liiisg'iving  as  to  the  plenary  competency 
of  the    superabounding  power"  to  abrogate  an  ordinance 
of  the  universal  ehtirch,"  Yet,  whatever  i*espect  he  niitrht 
entertain  for  estabhshed  law,  it  is  ob\'ious  that  if  tiiat 
regard  could  be  diverted  to  the  see  of  Rome, — if,  retro- 
spectively as  ^\'ell  as  prospectively,  the  synods  of  the 
cnurch  could  be  depri\'ed  oi  all  self-action, — the  position 
of  the  papacy  would  be  improved  rather  than  impaired 
by  an  appeal  to  the  canons.   As  sole  official  expositor  of 

*  Book  II.  c.  V.  pp.  378,  379.  The  vi«>'  canon  of  Niciea. 

'  Confl  Book  II.  c.  r,  posaiin.  "Ubi  sup.  p.  400. 
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the  Ia\\  -C]iri8tiaii,  little  difficulty  could  arise  in  the  due 
accommodation  of  that  law  to  the  prerog^ative  of  the  holy 
see;  and  after  that  it  mig-ht  be  no  difficult  mutt*  r  to  oust 
thr  chureh-catliolic  of  all  but  a  permissive  and  ministerial 
action,  and,  in  the  end,  to  conclude  all  orig-inal  legislation 
under  the  exceptional  prerogative  of  the  holy  see." 

When  a  whole  course  of  individual  conduct  points 
unmistakably  in  one  direction^  we  cannot  be  in  error  in 
imputing  some  general — though^  it  may  be^  immature — 
design^  some  p&n  corresponmng  in  character  with  the 
means  resorted  to.  That  Pope  Leo  treated  the  great 
oonncil  of  Chalcedon  as  a  merely  passive  and  ministerial 
hodjy,  admits  of  no  doubt  That  this  view  of  his  own 
position  in  the  chureh  was  predominant  in  his  mind,  ap- 
pears even  more  clearly  in  his  dealings  with  the  individuar 
members  of  the  churcn-constitaency.  With  the  prero;;  ;x- 
tive  of  supreme  judge,  he  took  to  himself  that  of  j)ardon, 
and  imputed  to  his  absolutions  an  efficiency  to  restore 
forfeited  right  and  competency  to  converted  delinquents.'* 
He  encouraged  the  bishops  of  the  East  to  correspond 
directly  with  liiraself ;  a  step  tending  to  break  down  all 
the  customnrv  barriers  of  ecclesiastical  subordination,  by 
teachina*  the  inferior  clerjrv  to  disre^rard  their  canonical 
superiors,  and  to  look  to  inm  as  the  protector  and  guar- 
dian of  their  rights.'*  The  assumption  of  a  general  dis- 
pensing power^  which  lurked  in  almost  every  public  act 
of  this  distinguished  pontiff,  brings,  in  fact,  the  powers 
arrogated  by  the  chair  of  Peter  into  the  closest  analogy 
to  Uiose  of  the  temporal  autocrat.  The  laws  and  canons 
of  the  church  were  to  the  pope  what  the  edicts  and  re- 
scripts of  the  emperor  were  to  the  state^— to  be  re^rded^ 
namely,  as  legislative  instnictions  to  their  respective  sub- 
jects, implying  no  such  restraint  upon  the  rulers  them* 
selves  88  snomd  prevent  them  from  dealing  with  decrees, 
ordinances,  laws^  or  canons^  as  expediency  or  interest 
might  dictate.' 

11.  Such  we  may  conclude  to  have  been  the  general 
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tendency  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Leo  the  Great, 
wd  oSilr  -^"^  ^  it  rested  not  so  mnch  on  uniform  ver^ 

ancea  of  the  bill  defiuitioii  OF  expHcit  declaration  of  rigfbt 
id^mffied  incidental  acts  aiid  expressions,  we  must 

with  those  of  collect  the  intent  by  such  rules  as  the  facts 
^^pjjjj^^'*  naturally  suggest  or  warrant.    Pope  Hilar  us, 
Uiiarus.   howevcr,  furnishes  us  ^\  itli  an  instructive  com- 
461-468.  j^-jgj^j.jjj.y      ^i^g  precej)ts  of  liis  illustrious  pre- 
decessor.   He  introducps  to  onr  notice  a  term  of  eccle- 
siastical law  of  very  frequent  recurrence  in  aftcr-ag"es. 
In  obedience,  he  sa^'s,  to  the    ordinances  oftlie  fatliersP 
all  churches  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  u'^  a  ires  of  that 
of  Home  \  and  he  directed  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  to  ^'ive 
all  dilig  ence  in  introducing*  those  usages  into  his  chunmeSy 
"  in  order  that^  a*  ih&rt  %»  hut  one  faith,  so  there  may 
be  but  one  order  and  dUeipUne  in  the  churches."  This 
pontiff  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  aU  regulations 
made  by  the  pope  of  the  apostolic  see  upon  his  own 
inquest  and  adjudication  must  be  received  and  adopted 
by  all  churches  with  implicit  obedience.  He  seems^  how* 
ever,  to  have  entertained  a  reservation  on  behalf  of  the 
civil  power  as  a  concurrent  party  in  ecclesiastical  ordin- 
ances, "  it  being-  manifest,"  he  adds,  "  that  whatever  is 
ordained  hy  the  joint  sanction  of  the  paj)al  and  royal 
authority  cannot  be  disobrM  tl  or  contrafiicted.'*    He  re- 
gardcd  this  joint  action  of  the  two  powers  as  constitutin«»^ 
a  perfect  rule  of  law,  at  least  ns  to  matter^  of  order  and 
discipline.  The  share  assig-nod  to  the  state  ^^  :ls.  liowever, 
in  reality  no  more  than  that  inferential  sanction  which 
was  deducible  from  the  g^eneral  federative  union.  Taking* 
his  stand  upon  the  decree  of  Valentinian  III.^  he  claimed 
the  same  eihcacy  for  his  discipHnarian  ordinances  as  if 
they  had  severally  and  indi^  idually  received  the  imperial 
assent,  so  as  on  each  particular  occasion  to  authenticate 
them  with  the  impress  of  state-law,  and  enable  him  to 
stigmatise  resistance  as  rebellion.   The  principle  of  Pope 
Huarus  includes  a  pretension  fiilUn^,  in  iact,  little  short 
of  a  universal  legislative  faculty.  Coii])lin^  the  unlimited 
rig-ht  of  visitation  with  that  of  Iraming-  ormnances  for  the 
remedy  of  evils  wliich^  in  the  practical  exercise  of  tliat 
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rig-ht^  TTiig-lit  be  brought  to  h'g-lit,  we  detect  a  desi£>7i  obvi- 
ously subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  churches, 
and  wliolly  inconsistent  with  any  but  a  very  limited  and 
merel}'  permissive  action  in  their  own  internal  g-overn- 
immt.  Ivt'sfiTio-  upon  the  basis  ofautorratic  legislation, 
the  jxiiititi"  claimed  for  his  own  ordinances  an  authority 
equal]}'  absolute  with  that  imputed  to  the  imperial  decrees, 

12.  liereft  by  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire  of 
the  external  support  derived  from  her  alliance  12.  Relative 
with  the  state,  it  might  have  been  expected  position  of 
that  the  church  of  l£me  would  have  shown  th!.''w*es'tmi 
some  sifiiis  of  weakness;  that  she  would  have 

J  i»  V  X  J.      •         after  the  fall 

receded  from  some  of  her  extreme  pretensions^ of tiMempin, 
that  the  subject  churches  would  have  emanei- 
pated  themselves  from  the  more  galling  incidents  of  her 
supremacy ;  and  placed  their  connection  with  Rome  upon 
a  more  liberal  footing.  None  of  all  these  things  hap- 
pened. The  barbaric  conquests  had  weakened  tne  self- 
supporting"  powers  of  the  provincial  churches  ;  it  had 
depressed  their  s[)iritS;  and  tirawii  them  inio  a  still  closer 
connection  with  the  great  metropolitan  patriarch,  whose 
political  position — as  already  observed — was  not  materi- 
ally impaired  by  the  revolution  ^\hich  cast  them  loose 
from  the  st^ite.'  Home  was  now  the  only  rallyinir-pnint 
of  Latin  Chri»^tianitv ;  nnd  TJome  was  still  enrrev  to  olier 
the  like  support,  in  return  tor  the  like  subserviency. 

13.  The  political  severance  of  the  Western  from  the 
Eastern  realm  of  Christendom  had  the  further  ^3  j^^^ 
effect  of  dissolving  that  international  bond  which  reduces  all 
had  hitherto  imposed  some  check  upon  the  ex-  ^SwtShto^ 
treme  license  of  speech  and  conduct  in  the  in- the  domain  of 
tcrcourse  between  the  two  churches.  While  the 
pontiffs  declined  to  lower  their  tone  to  the  prelacj  of  the 
East,  thejr  now  pitched  it  to  a  higher  key  m  their  inter- 
eourse  with  the  sovereign,  and  his  representative  in  the 
ecclesiastical  government  the  rival  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Pope  Felix  II.  boldly  flung  overboard 

every  rule  of  law  to  reach  the  offendinof  Acaeius. 
Gelosius  repudiated  uU  mutuality  of  episcopal  courtesy  ; 

•  See  p.  11  of  ihU  chapter. 
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he  admitted  no  distinction  betweea  communioii 
A.D.  492-496.  Bubjection,  and  strove  with  wonderful  tact 
and  audacity  to  confound  papal  with  oecumenic  legisla- 
tion^ to  suhatituto  decretab  for  laws^  and  finally,  to  reduce 
all  ecclesiastical  ordinance  within  the  domain  of  die  papal 
prerogative.  The  appeal  to  any  other  canons  but  these 
was  declared  to  be  an  infraction  of  all;  "  for."  said  this 
unscrupulous  champion  of  prerogative,  "it  is  oyvwtne  of 
these  vci*y  canons  that  an  appeal  to  the  chair  of  Peter  is 
given  to  the  whole  catholic  body:"  from  that  tribunal 
there  could  be  no  canonical  resort;  the  sentence  of  Home 
was  h-reversible,  and,  w  ithout  distmction  of  princes  and 
prelates^  f^lergy  and  laity,  binding"  upon  all  the  world. 
IS  O  jiontiffhad  ever  claimed  with  more  uncompromising' 
boldness  an  absolute  exemption  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  synodal  action  when  he  should  see  reason  to  depart 
from  them ;  to  enact  and  to  vary,  to  expound,  to  declare, 
and  to  apply  the  law,  and,  after  all,  to  be  bound  by  them 
or  not,  as  it  might  suit  his  pleasure  or  the  exigency  of  the 
case  in  hand/ 

14*  It  may  be  stated  as  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the 
14  Abwrp*  contemplation  of  Pope  Gelasius,  the  prerogative 
t>«»of^!i'^c'^-of  St.  Peter's  chaur^  as  he  found  it  upon  the 
tatothe^i^- records  of  his  own  church,  had  swallowed  up 
»'fij»^r™-^and  absorbed  the  whole  WMly  of  ecclesiastical 
^<^F^^°law.  But  he  went  a  step  greatly  beyond  thb 
Qeiadofl.  ^ijgu  jj^  affirmed  that  Uie  holy  see  was  en- 
dowed with  power  from  above  to  reverse  all  conciliar 
decisions,  to  absolve  all  who  may  have  been  synodically 
condemned,  and  to  bring  to  judgment  all  who  might 
have  been  wrongfully  acquitted :  for,  he  observed,  synods 
are  onh/  a  mode  of  publishintr  and  bringinir  to  the  know- 
ledge of  men  the  decrees  of  the  koly  scCy  but  unnecessary 
to  confirm  what  she  has  already  decreed  or  decided  ;  for 
"  that  see  hath  a  right  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, upon  her  own  authorlff/,  when  she  can,  where 
she  can,  and  in  conjunction  with  whomsoever  she  may 
please,  to  do  what  is  needful  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  church."** 

*  See  Boek  ni.  e.  iL  fp.  •  Tbid,  pp.  61,  6t. 
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15.  Taken  tog-ether,  these  declarations  of  rio-ht  amount 
to  the  broadest  assertion  of  religious  autocracy,  , 
both  in  the  lejafislative  and  the  executive  depart- tifl&  («ntrei^ 
ment^  of  church-government.    Pope  Symma-  ^'^i^^^j^^* 
chiis  fortitied  this  position  l)y  embodying  in  the  and  judWar 
code  (>i'l{oine-iuade  law  the  ineffable  dortriue  of 

papai  impeccability.  In  his  capacity  oi  supreme  catholic, 
governor,  the  pope  could  not  be  convicted  of ^'''^'^*^** 
error;  in  that  chamcter  he  was  therefore  responsible  to 
God  alone.  Connectinff  this  transcendental  status  with 
the  Gelanan  doctrine  of  prerogative,  the  pontiff  was  now 
in  theory  supreme  legislator  when  he  declared  the  law^ 
and  supreme  judge  when  he  applied  it.''  Throughout 
these  dogmatic  definitions  the  chair  of  Peter  is  conceived 
as  the  exclusive  repository  of  religious  truth :  to  tamper 
with  or  to  deny  its  decrees^  or  even  to  connive  at  ais- 
sent|  was  a  betrayal  of  a  sacred  trusty  a  treason  against 
and  his  church,  to  be  purged  by  no  compromise, 
redeemed  by  no  sacrifice  but  that  of  unconditional  re- 
pentance and  submission.  All  who  declined  to  follow 
the  pupal  car  us  captives^  were  to  be  deemed  rebels  and 
traitors. 

16.  We  content  ourselves  with  repeating  in  this  placCj 
that  the  steps  in  advancement  of  the  ])apal 

claims  durino-  the  three  pontificates  of  Gela- J^fji^^JJJJ^ 

sius,  Symrniu'lius,  and  Hormisda,''  ore  more  pi"»i"nent  of 

,1         i'  1    n  ^1        1     '  1  the  flttlocnUiO' 

strongly  marked  than  durino-  any  prior  period  scheme  of 

of  their  history;  and  that,  when  maturely  con-  churoJi- 
sidered,  they  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  the  s"''''™"*' 
theoretical  elements  of  a  power  excluding  reformation 
or  amendment  ftom  without,  as  fully  as  it  repudiates 
all  limitation  or  control  within.''  The  practical  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  were  principally  the  freq|uent  but  irre^- 
lar  interference  of  the  secular  power  with  ecclesiastical 
affidrs^the  lin^rinff  attachment  of  the  outlying  churches 
to  theur  primitive  liberties  and  customs,  and  the  still  sur- 
viving  principle  of  episcopal  equality,  to  which  even  Borne 
— however  adverse  ner  practice — liad  never  yet  ventured 

'  See  Book  m.  c.  ii.  p.  82.  «  See  Book  IIL  a  UL  p.  118. 

*  BciwecOuthe  years  492  and  52St 
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upon  a  dogmatic  contradiction.  Thefir^t  of  these  impe- 
dimentB  to  the  practical  recopiition  of  a  pure  autocracy 
in  the  churdh  of  Rome  has  been  ahready  adirerted  to 
at  some  length ;  the  second  is  illustrated  in  the  several 

conllicts  sustained  in  the  endeavour  to  substitute  the 
*^  traditions  of  the  fathers,"  the  Homnii  discipline  and 
ritual,  for  the  customary  practice  of  particular  churches ; 
the  last  of  these  diiliculties  is  exemplified  in  the  strug'gle 
of  Constantinople  for  the  equality  of  rank  adjudged  to 
her  hy  two  g-eneral  councils,  and  the  sullen  resistance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Ijodies — principally  in  the  East  — 
to  the  despotic  commands  of  liome,  when  l)rought  he- 
fore  them  in  such  documents  as  the  Libelli  of  Popes 
Fehz  III.,  Gelasius^  and  Hormisda/  A  fourth  impedi- 
ment may  be  traced  to  her  own  internal  corruptions; 
such  as  solicitatioDj  bribery,  diversion,  or  embezzlement 
of  church-funds,  popular  and  sacerdotal  sedition^  and  the 
abnormal  interference  of  the  state  for  the  repression 
of  malpractices  productive  of  disturbance  to  the  public 
peace,  and  serious  loss  of  character  and  influence  to  the 
church. 

17.  The  re-annexation  of  Italy  to  the  Byzantine  em- 
17.  Re-annex,  pif^  tended  moreovcT  to  check  the  advances  of 

»JJ«j^Komo  the  Roman  scheme  of  church-leg-islation.  The 
by jL'tinia!^ despotic  coiitrol  assunicd  hy  Justinian  over  the 
Aj>.  593.  movements  of  the  popes,  and  the  anomalous  share 
he  took  in  the  enactment  of  ecclesiastical  law,  cast  a  shade 
over  the  theoretical  prerogative  of  Rome,  from  which  she 
did  not  emerge  during  the  course  of  that  and  the  follow- 
iiifr  nge.   The  Gallic  and  North-Ttnlian  prelacy 
'  regarded  departure  from  the  decrees  of  a  gene- 
ral council  of  the  church  as  be3'ond  the  competency  of  any 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  pontiff  of  Romoj  as  of  every 
other  church,  they  believed  to  be  thereby  irrevocably 
bound ;  and  any  attempt  to  reverse,  curtail,  or  amend  the 
acts  of  an  oecumenical  svnod  was  stigmatised  as  an  act  of 
schism.    Long  and  arduous  was  the  struggle  to  retrieve 
the  false  step  of  Popes  Vi^lius  and  Pelagius.  The  unity 
and  cordiality  of  support  hitherto  enjoyed  was  broken  up ; 

f  Book  IIL  e.  i.  p  31 ;  ibid.  ciLfuH^«>iiLp>  116. 
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and  80  seriously  was  the  papal  influence  impaired^  that 
when  Greo^ory  the  Great  assumed  the  reins  of  g-overn- 
inent,  he  telt  himseM"  compelled  to  seek  external  aid  to 
gather  up  and  re-connect  the  frug-ments  of  that  vast  pre- 
ro^ativ  e  w  liiLli  li;ul  so  nearly  shpped  through  the  fingers 
of  his  predecessors. 

18.  Though  that  great  pontiff  believed  himself  as 
fully  entitled  to  exercise  a  moral  and  rehgious 

,  .  n       •  1  ,        o         18.  Mitigated 

censorship  over  ail  pnnces  and  people  as  an}^  pirtensious of 
of  his  predecessors,  he  prpssed  his  Jirerogative  Jj^J"';^""^^^ 
with  far  less  of  heat  and  eagerness.   His  tone  is  Grt^ 
exempt  from  that  haughty  dogmatdsm,  that  acri-  ^^'^"^^ 
monious  impatience  of  contradiction^  which  runs  through 
their  correspondence  with  foreign  churches.   He  strove 
to  reconcile  the  extreme  pretensions  of  his  see  ^\  ith  his 
temporal  allegiance.    He  freely  acknowledged  the  dis- 
tinction between  his  authority  as  head  of  the  church  and 
his  duty  as  a  subject;  an  equilibrium  of  sense  and  feelhip 
of  whidi  there  are  few  traces  in  the  language  or  conduct 
of  liCO^  Fe]iX|  Gelanus^  or  Hormisda.   He  coidd  jrecog'- 
nise  a  sovereign;  he  could  admit  an  equal;  he  could 
reverence  other  rights  than  his  own ;  he  could  disclaim 
that  arrogant  bearmg  which  would  ha\'e  lifted  him  above 
the  episcopal  brothernoud,  and  dubbed  hiiu  lord  and  mas- 
ter in  the  church  it  was  liis  pride  to  serve.    Happy  for 
this  good  man  that  his  official  life  fell  w  if  bin  a  yieriod 
affording-  little  inducement  for  the  induljjence  oi  that 
spirit  of  overbearing"  pretension  which  haa  by  this  time 
beconio  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  scheme  over 
which  it  was  his  destiny  to  })reside.    But  the  views  and 
pursuits  of  papal  Korae  were  about  to  be  diverted  into  a 
different  clmnnel.   The  character  of  supreme  legislator 
and  governor  could  no  longer  be  sustained  by  spiritual 
weapons  alone.  The  temporal  props  upon  which  she  had 
hitherto  leaned,  had  been  wiUuurawn  one  by  one ;  and  the 
problem  now  before  her  was  how  to  nurse  up  her  reli- 
gious powers  and  pretensions  into  such  a  political  sdf« 
existence  as  should  affi>rd  a  surer  pledge  for  her  spiritual 
status,  and  place  her  before  the  worU  ns   one  naving 
authority/'— the  only  authority  upon  a  level  with  the 
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apprehensions  of  a  genmtum  that  oonld  be  hroug^ht  to 
respect  no  other* 

19*  The  process  by  which  this  result  was  prodaced 
^  ^      has  been  akeady  adverted  to  at  some  leng-th. 
umue  law  in  But  wWIe  the  stnign  le  was  still  in  progress, 
!f!,V.Xhth  ^^^^^  opportunities  occurred  for  preparing- 

ccuturies;  the  wsy  for  the  fuller  developniont  of  the  scheme 
ii"iversal  legislation  which  had  been  sketclitd 
out  by  the  vigorous  pontiflfe  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  fifth  and  part  of  the  sixth  century.    The  })opes, 
from  the  death  of  Hormisda  (a.d.  023)  to  tlie  accession 
of  Gregfory  the  Great  (a.d.  500),  had  not  yet  sutlicieiitlv 
recovered  from  the  torpor  of  the  Gothic  niid  Byzanthie 
pressure  to  take  any  decisi\  e  steps  for  the  introduction 
of  Boman  decretal  law.   But  irom  the  accession  of  the 
latter  pontiff  forward,  we  trace  a  variety  of  eiSbrts  to 
induce  the  Spanish^  Fiankish^  and  Anglo-Saxon  churches 
to  adoptj  in  lieu  of  their  own  particular  codes  or  customs^ 
a  system  of  ecclesiasticil  law  collected  and  digested  in 
Borne.   In  the  newly-founded  Anglo-Saxon  churches 
Borne  was  in  the  end  successful.   The  resistance  of  the 
Scoto-Irish  establishment  was  quelled^  and  the  so-called 
rules  and  regulations"  of  the  noly  see  were  ultimately 
accepted,  upon  the  word  of  Borne,  as  the  law  of  the  uni- 
—      versal  church.*    Pone  Vitalian  (a.d.  G07-672) 
may  clanii  the  merit  ol  imposing  nuntihcal 
Ij^islation  as  operative  ecclesiastical  law  upon  England. 
Vain  was  the  appeal  to  the  chartered  liberties  of  the 
English  church  ag-ainst  the  perseverins*  importunities  of 
*    A.D  705    I^*^"^^**    Wilfn  (I  of  York  declined  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  metropolitan,  aiid  s  I  Kcessfidly  pleaded 
a  poutitical  decree  ag-ainst  the  sentence  of  the  national 
prelacy.    Pope  John  VI.  claimed  an  indefeas- 
A-D.  701-705.       right  to  supersede  domestic  legislation  by 
the  interposition  of  an  appeal  to  Home,  grounding  his 
demand  upon  the  alleged  maternity  of  the  Koman  church ; 

for,''  said  he,  whosoever  disobeyeth  his  parent  in  the 
faith,  must  be  numbered  among  the  castaways.'^ 

20.  In  France  and  Germany  no  great  success  at- 

B  Book  ir.  e.  It.  pp.  aas,  097, 830,  S80,  841. 
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tended  the  attempt  to  introduce  Home-made 
law  before  the  advent  of  Winfred,  or  Boniface  kwinFr»Bo* 
(Archbishop  of  Mamtz  a.d.  73d).  But  that*^.^^!™^/ 
zealous  man  entered  the  held  as  the  devoted  same  ^(^i 
ag-ent  of  the  piipacy.  His  instructions  \\  (  i  <  ^ 
we  are  told,  conveyed  in  "  a  book  in  which  iverc 
written  the  most  hohf  larvs  of  the  ecclesiasfrcal  conjstitu' 
tions  enacted  in  the  pontifical  synods"  By  these  he  was 
to  be  gaiided,  and  from  them  he  was  directed  to  govern 
and  to  teach.  It  was  enjoined  upon  him  to  take  special 
care  that  the  bishops  to  be  appointed  by  him  should  keep 
inviolate  the  whole  ^^apostobcal  and  canonical  tradition.'' 
Under  these  instractions;  the  synods  assembled  by  him 
adopted  the  canon-law  of  Borne  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith 
and  discipline ;  and  consequently  a  public  avowal  of  sub- 
jection to  Bome^'*  and  a  deliberate  adoption  of  Roman 
law^  was  inscribed  upon  the  records  of  the  national 
church. 

21.  Thus  far  the  papal  scheme  of  substitution  had 
been  attended  in  the  AVest  with  iiimortant  re- 21. Attempted 
suits.  Ttrdy,  France.  nermnii\',  imd  Britain,  hud  introducticni 

]  1        ,'1  "        1     1     i*  •  ^       of  Roman 

accepted  a  code  01  law  coiiipoiiiiaed  01  a  variety  law  in  the 
of  eienientSj  but  all  of  them  j)rofessing'  to  de- 
rive  their  validity  solely  from  tlie  papal  adoption  and 
promulpation.  What  these  elt  nieiits  really  were,  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  inquire  hereafter.  For  the  ]iresent,  we 
must  trace  the  progress  of  the  like  claim  upon  the  faith 
or  the  credulity  of  the  Eastern  churches.  The  efibrts  of 
Rome  in  that  quarter,  though  pushed  with  equal  perse- 
verance,  were,  it  will  be  found^  attended  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent result;  the  alternation  of  triumphs  and  defeats 
sustained  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  served^  in  fiftct^ 
only  to  accelerate  the  final  schism  between  the  two  great 
branclies  of  the  CSiristian  church* 

The  Bysantme  Gsosars  had  from  all  time  regarded 
themselves  as  heads  of  the  church  in  temporals.  They 
always  considered  it  as  within  tiieir  prerogative  to  con- 
fer or  to  take  away  ecclesiastical  appcnntments  at  their 
pleasure.  They  controlled  without  contradiction  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  clerical  hody^  they  superinteiided 
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the  mnintenanoe  of  discipline,  and  in  a  great  degree 
directed  their  deliberations.   There  was  no  department 

of  ecclesiastical  government,  questions  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine not  excepted,  m  ^vluch  the  em^^erors  had  not  very 
constantly  taken  the  lead,  not  unlreq^uently  themselves 
orig-inating"  measures  of  purely  religious  concei  nnjent. 
The  llenoticnn  of  Zeno,  the  doctrinal  and  discipimariaii 
code  of  Justnuan,  the  Ecthesis  and  Type  of  Heraclius, 
the  acts  of  the  so-called  fifth  g-eneral  council  (the  three 
chapters),  and  the  supplementary  canons  of  the  Quinisext, 
stood  out  as  prominent  and  unmistakable  acts  of  religious 
legislation  originating  with  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  at  once  perceived  that  these  measures  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution ;  they  threatened 
unequivocally  the  ultimate  absorption  of  spiritual  ^rern- 
ment  into  that  of  the  state.  The  desultory  resistance 
of  the  hierarchical  party  in  the  East  was  unequal  to 
the  contest  with  the  temporal  despotism.  Corruption, 
intrigue^  alternate  subserviency  and  rebellion^  faction, 
schism,  the  internecine  warfare  of  religious  fanaticism, — 
all  contributed  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  £2fovern- 
ment  both  the  power  and  the  right  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  unnumbered  evils  thus  engendered.  Shocked  alike 
by  the  foul  aspect  of  the  disease  and  the  unlicensed 
interference  of  the  temporal  empiric,  lionie  stoutly  re- 
buked the  pretenders,  and  proposed  herself  as  the  true 
physician,  en(l()^v^  d  from  above  with  the  h^nling'  powers 
that  could  alone  reach  the  seat  of  tlie  distemper. 

22*  In  this  pretension  Rome  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
aa.  Conttan  '^^^        wholly  unsuccessfuL    In  consequence 
tinople  de>  of  the  victory  of  Pope  Hormisda  (a.d,  519), 
oe'?BOTn'^      court  appeared  to  have  conceded  the  reme- 

dial  function  to  Rome ;  but  had  most  commonly 
^^'^'Jgjj. eg  withdrawn  the  requisite  powers,  and  avoided  or 

evaded  all  occasions  for  its  exercise.  Constan- 
tinople, in  fact  and  in  practice,  still  declined  to  take  her 
law  from  Borne;  and  every  act  of  the  Byzantine  court 
and  pontiff  either  contradicted  or  neutralised  the  profes- 
sions  of  submission  and  obedience  extorted  by  the  fury 
of  religious  fiictiou  and  the  terrors  of  domestic  anarch}^ 
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As  already  observed,  the  Emperor  Justinian  installed 
himself  as  supreme  leiiislator  in  the  ecclesiastical  o-overii- 
ment;  and  the  close  of  his  rei^n  (a.d.  50»j)  h  it  the  papal 
interests,  both  in  the  East  and  West,  in  a  state  of  pros- 
tration which  seemed  to  shut  out  every  prospect  of  ever 
repeating  the  successful  experiments  of  a  Leo,  a  FeliZ|  a 
Gelasius,  or  a  Hormisda* 

23.  But  the  temporary  dominion  of  the  Byzantines 
in  Italy  speedily  drew  to  a  close.    The  sadden 
descent  of  the  Lombards  from  the  Camian  and  rJ^Grl- 
JuUan  Alps  divested  the  feeble  sueceseore  of  gory  th« 
Justinian  of  all  but  a  fra^ent  of  his  maa^ni-^^^rjof  ihe 
ficent  conquest.  The  relations  of  the  pontiro  of  pnmfiMb*. 
Borne  to  his  successors  dwindled  at  once  into  A.Di^604-boo. 
a  merely  nominal  allegiance,  and  set  them  at 

liberty  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  to  vindicate  the  whole 
claim  of  the  see  of  I*eter,  and  to  avail  themselves  once 
more  of  all  those  opportunities  which  the  chronic  dis- 
orders of  the  Oriental  churches  never  failed  to  present. 
Pope  frreo-orv  the  Great  (a.d.  500-004 )  streng-thened  his 
hands  ^lo-funst  the  proud  pretensions  of  the  Greek  patri- 
arch John  the  l^^aster  by  exalting-  the  churches  ot  An- 
tioch  and  Alexandria  to  the  level  of  the  l^etrine  chair; 
and  strove  to  restore  his  influence  in  the  East  less  by 
offensive  contradiction  than  by  revivinor  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  catholic  unity  in  the  minds  of  his  correspondents. 
Tne  plan  was  not  unsnccessiul.  Acknowledgments  of 
fm^e  importance  to  the  claims  of  the  Petrine  see  flowed 
m  upon  nim  from  the  gratified  hierarchs }  the  modest 
disclaimers  of  the  pontiff  tended  visibly  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  impressions  thus  created ;  and  a  prospect 
was  opened  of  a  more  steady  alliance  against  tne  rival 
pretensions  of  Constantinople,  which  the  humble  Gregory 
was  no  less  soHcitous  to  overthrow  than  the  most  haughty 
and  impracticable  of  his  predecessors. 

24,  Yet  the  ground  thus  cautiously  re-  24.  Deoiin© 
occupied  by  Gregory  I.,  was  again  endangered 

by  the  heedlessness  of  llonorius  I.  (a.d.  iiotioriuii  I-; 

Betrayed  by  the  sophistry  of  Ser-ius  of  Con-  ^l^Ji^i. 
stantinople  into  a  hasty  approval  of  a  dogmatic  a.d,  025. 
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theory  adverse  alike  to  common  sense  and  the  accepted 
doctriue  of  the  church,  he  exposed  himself  to  trouble  and 

640.654  dib^i'iice.    His  successors,  Jolm  IV. 

'Theodore,  and  Martin,  were  doomed  to  a  fruit- 
less strug-n-le  to  rescue  liis  memory  from  reproach,  and  to 
redeem  the  credit  of  the  holy  see  from  the  stain  ofheresv. 
The  imbecile  lieraclius  passed  from  the  scene,  and  his 
successor  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.    K,ome  sted- 
£i8tly  rejected  the  Ecthesis  of  the  fonner  touching*  the 
One  Wiil^  and  with  equal  {lertinacity  refused  assent  to 
every  scheme  of  accommodation  or  compromise  proposed. 
Thus  Pope  Martin  boldly  repudiated  the  so-called  Type, 
or  formula,  published  by  the  Emperor  Gonstans  II.,  with 
a  yiew  to  smother  a  controversy  very  inconvenient  to  his 
government.  With  equal  arrogance  and  contempt  of  per- 
sonal danger^  Martin  I.  demanded  the  immediate  re^s« 
tration  ofhis  censures  among  the  hws  of  the  temporal 
state,  and  commanded  the  clergy  of  Antioch  and  Jem* 
salem  to  cut  themselves  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
advocates  of  the  accursed  documents.    The  struggle  be- 
tween that  poiititl  [iiid  (Jonstans  II.  turned  nakealy  upon 
the  quesliuu  wliich  of  the  two  powers  should  gfive  laws  to 
the  church.    The  former  fell  a  mart}  r  to  his  constancy 
and  courage;  but  from  the  date  ofhis  decease  tlin  dechue 
of  the  monothelite  dofj-ma  ni  the  East  njay  be  dnted,  nnd 
with  it  a  relaxation  of  thnt  meddlesome  and  (iomineerino: 
spirit  indulo*ed  in  by  Justinian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  pontiiisy  from  the  reign  of  Eugenius  I.  (a.d. 
654),  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  the  less  ambitious 
Ckmstantine  Pogonatus  (a.]>*  079)  offered  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. 

26.  But  the  dogmatic  victory  of  Bome  was  this  time 
25  Pro  u-  dearly  bought.  A  sixth  general  council  was,  it  is 
did'ai  niniu  truc.  with  her  consent^  assembled.  The  legates 
^^^J^'j^jJJ.of  Fope  Agafho  were  allowed  to  propose  his 
«ii  tad  Qiim>  ultimatum ;  but  neither  were  the  proceedings  of 
nc^trkiucd  ^e  council  couductod  in  conformity  with  papal 
in  the  We»t  precept,  nor  could  the  holy  see  be  rescued  from 
^  the  indelible  disgrace  brought  upon  it  by  Hono- 
rius  I.    The  name  of  a  pontiti'of  the  chair  of  Peter  was 
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in*evocabIy  inscribed  on  tlie  list  of  heresiarclis.  Tlie  sen- 
tence ^^  as  accepted  8imj>ly  and  purely  by  Leo  II.;  and 
religious  peace  was  purchased  by  u  sacrifice  sub\  ersive  of 
that  vaunted  immunity  from  error  upon  which  the  church 
of  liome  herself 4:)rofessed  to  found  her  title  t<»  the  office  of 
universal  censor  and  judg-e.  By  tliis  act  ot  proscription 
the  leo*islative  power  seemed  to  flow  back  in  its  entirety 
into  the  hands  of  the  cliurch-catholic:  a  Komau  pontili'had 
shared  the  fate  of  an  Acacius^  a  Fravitta^  a  Euphemius^ 
of  a  Mongus,  a  Gnapheus,  and  the  hundred  other  names 
to  which  Borne  herself  had  affixed  the  brand  of  infamy* 
Where  was  now  that  mierring  instinct  of  right  and  wrongs 
in  religion^  that  perpetual  illumination^  that  official  impeo* 
cability^  which  could  alone  qualify  her  for  the  transcen- 
dental fimction  of  irresponsible  and  universal  la^  giver  and 
judge  ? — ThiB  question  might  indeed  have  been  asked ;  but 
in  Aat  age  there  was  no  one  competent  or  inclined  to 
put  or  to  answer  it.  The  Western  churches,  as  far  as  • 
they  bad  been  consulted  on  the  measures  to  be  insisted 
upon  ill  tliis  sixth  g-ential  council,  had  repudiated  tlie 
responsibility  of  advice  upon  the  gTouud  of  tneir  ow  n  in- 
capacity and  ig-noranee ;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  they 
were,  if  they  knew  them,  little  likely  to  raise  any  fiu'- 
ther  question  as  to  the  elfect  of  the  denunciations  ul  080 
on  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  see  of  Rome.  In  the 
East  there  was  pprhnp^i  no  inclination  to  push  the  infer- 
ence ng-ainst  the  ])a])acy  to  any  greater  length.  Constan- 
tine  iV.  had  obtained  peace  almost  upon  his  ow  n  terms, 
and  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  object  of  importance 
eith^  to  himself  or  his  church ;  he  had  presided^  directed, 
and  moderated  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as  in  those 
of  form  and  order;  he  had  taken  no  account  of  the  endea* 
vours  of  the  pope  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  synod,  and 
had  virtually  repelled  Ins  pretensions  to  bind  down  the 
Christian  world  to  his  arbitrary  definitions.*  No  doubty 
in  fSiet,  appears  to  have  crossecf  the  minds  of  the  prelates 
of  this,  any  more  than  those  of  the  council  of  the  three 
ehapters/'"  of  their  own  unsupported  competency  to  malm 

•  S-r     ok  V.  c.  I  pp.  435-443,  and  c  iL  II.  445. 
^  Book  IIL  c.  T.  p.  158. 
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laws  for  the  universal  clmrdi*  The  resUess  self-sufficieiit 
spirit  of  the  Greek  eccIenaBties  took  winff ;  and 
in  the  elation  of  recovered  dignity^  affected  with* 
out  due  authority  to  supuly  the  defidenciee  of  the  two  last 
(Ecumenical  councib.  The  decrees  of  the  Quinisext  were 
hard  indeed  of  dig-estion  to  Rome ;  yet,  notwithstanding* 
the  total  absence  ol"  all  claim  to  the  regard  of  any  Chris- 
tian church — except  perhaps  those  actually  represented — 
there  was  not  found  a  man  upon  the  chair  of  Peter  con- 
sistently to  scrutinise  and  repudiate  the  imposture. -Rome 
sat  down  under  a  flagrant  contradiction  to  all  her  former 
pretensions;  she  was  silent  under  insults  wiucii  at  any 
previous  period  of  her  carpn:-  ^vould  have  called  forth  the 
loudest  thunders  of  the  Lateran/ 

26«  But  this  temporary  torpor^  this  spiritless  insensi- 
bility to  defeat  and  dispfrace,  is  imputable  ftilly 
"^iatfToJ"  a«  much  to  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  holy 
Kome;  re-  gee  uudcr  thc  tyranny  of  Constantinople  as  to 
eativo  under  the  mdilTerence  or  incapacity  of  the  reigning' 
B^726  787  P^)"^^'  Since  the  Lombard  conquesti  the  pres- 
sure of  that  tyranny  had  not  been  so  constant 
as  to  denrive  the  papacy  of  ul  opportunity  to  assert  her 
cherished  prerogative.  Brighter  aays  were  dawning  upon 
Borne.  She  was  gradually  breaking  away  from  her  de- 
pendence  on  Byzantium ;  and  by  the  time  she  was  called 
upon  to  encounter  the  storm  of  iconoclasm,  she  found 
herself  safely  lodg-ed  under  the  w  ing*  of  a  protector  desti- 
tute of  that  experience,  and  exempt  from  that  suspicion 
and  caution,  which  mig-lit  have  enabled  liim  to  balance 
the  advantages  against  thc  cost  of  tlic  n])lio-ations  he  had 
contracted.  Durinff  the  earlifn*  years  of  tlie  ^veat  con- 
troversy  of  image-worship  the  emancipation  was  incom- 
plete ;  yet  their  political  position  now  enabled  the  pou- 
tiils  to  defy  the  I'eeble  police  of  the  titular  sovereign ; 
A.ik.7s&7do  ncg-lect  the  opportunity  afibraed 

'  them  by  the  edicts  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  against 
images  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  recreant  Greek,  and  to 
repuldish  in  the  most  ofiensive  terms  the  boundless  claim 
of  the  papacy  upon  the  whole  Christian  world.  Pope 

«  Book  y.  o,  U.  pp.  4A5-46S. 
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Gregory  III.  imperatively  repiuliuted  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  emperor  in  any  form  to  legislate  for  the  church ;  he 
deiKinneed  the  bhisphemous  impiety  whiVh  prompted  him 
to  claim  even  a  scintilla  of  riofht  to  re«>'ulate  reliofions 
dog-ma  or  practice ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  the  pontilf  of  Home 
is  the  only  arbiter  and  judge  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West :"  and  in  the 
name  of  &U  Peter^  whom  every  region  of  the  world  nfor^ 
shiped  as  a  god  upon  earthy*  he  tlveatened  the  emperor 
with  the  amplest  retaliation  of  every  evil  his  unutterable 
iniquities  haa  brought  upon  his  Chnstian  subjects.'* 

d7«  But  at  the  epoch  of  the  deatli  of  Gregfory  III.^ 
and  for  many  subsequent  years,  the  attention  of  ^ 
the  papacy^  as  already  obserrea,  was  engrossed 

bv  the  pursuit  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  j^c^oi^^j. 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  disposition  to  assume  ^ni^of^-' 
the  loftiest  spiiitual  position,  the  juncture  was  rogatije. 
untavourable,  as  agamst  the  sovereigns  and 
churches  of  the  West.    While  Buuiface  of  Maintz  and 
the  romanisino*  missions  of  his  school  were  silently  doing 
the  work  of  Kome  in  the  North,  the  pontiffs  were  busily 
engaged  in  obliterating  the  last  vestig;es  of  political  de- 
pendence upon  their  EavStern  suzerani.  The 
general  council  of  the  Oriental  churches  (754) 
in  reprobation  of  image-worship  seemed  to  close  the  door 
to  reconciliation  with  Rome.   But  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  empire,  no  one  knew  what  the  next  moment  might 
bring  forth.  The  sudden  changes  of  government  brought 
with  them  changes  as  sudden  of  rdigious  convictions. 
Within  thirty-three  years  firom  this  unanimous  rejection 
of  images,  an  equally  numerous  council  was  found  no  less 
eag^  to  restore  them  to  divine  honours.  But  the  profit  of 
the  victory  was  lost  to  Rome.  Though  attended  by  papal 
legates,  the  entire  direction  of  the  council  remaineil  m  the 
lumds  of  the  empress.  The  Western  churches  were  in  no 
manner  represented,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  had  any 
notice  of  the  intended  iiroceedinofs.  The  second 
council  of  Nicaea,  which  the  Latiuw  have  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  the  seventh  general  synod  of  Chi'isten- 

0  Book  V.  c.  iii.  p.  478. 
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dom,  became  an  immediate  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength  to  the  papacy.  There  had  never  been  more 
sensible  blows  dealt  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome  than  the 
publication  of  the  Caroline  book^,  and  the  decision  of  the 
D  794   0^'^'^^^  council  of  Frank  fort  in  reprobation  of  the 

papal  doctrine  of  ima^e-worship.  The  alarm 
among-  tlie  Western  churches  was  almost  universal ;  and 
p^eat  would  have  been  the  fall,  if  the  intemperance  of  the 
iconoclast  party  had  not  in  a  degree  diverted  the  public 
indignation,  and  afforded  some  palliation  of  the  reactaon- 
ary  eztrava^'ance  of  their  opponents.  The  sordid  excuse 
of  Pope  Hadrian  1/  was  sunered  to  pass ;  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Western  churches  had  undergone  too  severe 
a  shock  to  admit  of  any  further  experiments  upon  their 

docility ;  iconodasm  was  Bgaui  in  the  ascendant 
Aj>.  803-642.^  East/  and  the  pontiffii  of  Bome  were  un- 
able to  profit  by  the  adulator}^  professions  of  their  friends 
in  that  quarter.  ^  Though  afi8iu*ed  by  the  latter  that  the 
temporal  prince  is  absolutely  incompetent  to  stir  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  that  without 
tlie  initiative  act  of  the  pope  no  church-legfislation  could 
be  ot  any  force  or  valnlity,  the  pontiff  could  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  any  premature  attempt  to  innke  good 
such  pretensions  in  the  West  would  be  attended  with 
At>  B»    ^< '"^cjus  danger  to  his  iuHueuce.    A  g-lnnce  at 

the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  iMiiperor 
Louis  the  Pions  upon  the  question  of  imag-e-worship  suf- 
ficed to  convince  him  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for 
asserting"  an  absolute,  or  even  a  qualified  or  simply  initi- 
ative^  right  of  church-legislation  on  behalf  of  the  chair  of 
Peter ; — for  he  must  have  foreseen  that  any  such  demand 
would  be  met  by  an  equally  unqualified  assertion  of  right 
to  search  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  canonical  registers 
of  the  church— to  appeal,  in  short,  to  that  universd  code 
in  which  all  Christians  still  continued  to  recognise  the 
rule  of  law  by  which  all,  including  the  pontiff  of  Borne 
himself,  were  to  be  judged. 

•  Book  V.  c.  i V.  p.  49S.  T.eo  V.  (the  Arrainlan),  Michael  11.  (tb« 

*  Paring  the  reign  of  Nicephonu,  Staaun«rer),ftnd  Theophilos  (a.d.  819- 
IIkmb  A.t»»  aOS  to  811  {  Md  agdtt  uidm  84S). 
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In  this  retrospective  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  as  succinctly  as  possible  before  the  reader  the  pro- 
gress of  the  papal  prerogative  down  to  a  })eriod  of  time 
when  a  new  element  of  power  was  introduced.  The  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  to  its  dissolution  by  the  partition 
treaty  of  843,  must  now  occupy  our  attention,  m  order 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  new  code  of  law  was  proraul- 
g-uted,  and  to  take  a  fair  view  of  the  prospective  ad- 
vantag-es  it  held  out  to  the  further  development  of  the 
papal  scheme. 
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The  course  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifth  Book  of  this  his- 
^uhwci  f  torv  necessarily  carried  tis  forward  to  the  close 
the  chapter.  Qf  j^^g  great  coiitrovcrsj  of  iinaofes ;  a  period 
closely  verging  upon  the  era  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
scheme  of  government  introduced  by  Charlemagne.  We 
have  now  to  retrace  our  steps,  with  a  view  to  examine 
that  scheme  with  special  refer piioe  to  the  prog'ress  of  the 

Sapal  and  sacerdotal  powers  in  the  vast  region  he  had  ^ra- 
uall^  brought  withm  the  limits  of  his  empire  and  ot  the 
ecclesiasticar  system  of  which  he  was  the  patron,  and  in 
some  sense  the  founder.  The  conquests  of  Charlemagne 
are  in  a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  the  proper  sub* 
ject  of  this  history.    It  will^  we  believe,  appear  that  the 
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advanoes  of  Latin  Ghristianity  were  scuvely  leas  indebted 
to  thearma  and  policy  of  that  great  prince  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Mohammedan  iaith  to  thoae  of  the  Arab 
prophet  and  his  successors.  Agmn^  it  will  be  necessary 
'  to  advert  with  some  particularity  to  the  social  conditions 
from  which  these  p^reat  successes  resulted.  We  have  in 
a  former  voluuie*  incidentally  alluded  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Gallic  clerg'y  into  the  councils  of  the  state,  and 
the  hircrp  participation  assig'ned  to  the  bishops  in  the 
ndmiiiisti  ition  of  the  civil  government.  It  will  now 
be  desirable  to  point  uiore  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  this  ;h1\ riiiceiiKMit  uro^e,  as  well  as 
to  account  for  the  precise  form  that  participation  assumed 
under  the  patronage  of  Charlemagne.  But  for  Qns  pur- 
pose we  must  enter  into  such  particular  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  civil  society  as  shall  be  necessary  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  matenals  with  which  the  church  had  to  deal^ 
and  upon  which  the  edifice  of  her  power  was  in  a  great 
degree  built  up. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  active  and  brilliant 
•  career  Charlemagne  was  eno^at^ed  in  subduing  stetooffiM 
the  wild  Saxon  hordes  inhamting  the  tract  of^*^*^* 
eountrj'  between  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  and  at  the 
same  time  extending  his  dominion  over  some  of  the  east- 
em  and  southern  regions  of  GermanVj  which  had  hitherto 
lain  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity.  The  Saxon  tribes 
were  devoted  to  the  old  Teutonic  superstitions ;  they  ac- 
knowledged no  central  government,  nor  any  federal  chief 
with  whom  a  compact  binding  upon  all  could  be  ne- 
gotiated. They  lived  in  pn^jfi,  or  cantonal  communities 
(gaus),  self-governed,  obedient  only  to  their  patriarchal 
chiefs,  or  to  the  call  of  some  renowned  loader  summoninfif 
the  wild  warriors  to  glory  or  to  plunder.''  The  tract  of 
country  inhabited  by  these  tribes  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  modern  circle  of  Westphalia,  and  the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  that  of  Lower  Saxony,  extending  from  the  lappe 
to  die  Weser  and  the  £lbe ;  bordering  to  the  northward 

*  Seo  Hook  IV.  c.  ii.  p.  284  et  sqq.        ncribed  bj  TadftOt  MV8I1  oeBtoriM  MUP- 
^  A  condition  closely  resembling  mi  l>er. 
of  Um  wbole  Oenuuuo  psopIe^M  d»- 
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upon  the  kindred  Jutes,  Aiig-les,  and  Danes;  and  to  the 
eastward  u])on  tribes  of  Sclavic  origin,  who  had  ^adu- 
ally  advanced  upon  the  more  ancient  Teutonic  races  of 
eastern  Germany.  All  these  septs  were  immersed  in 
the  darkest  heathenism ;  their  ordinary  occupations  were 
piratical  and  predatory^  and  desperately  howle  to  every 
mflaence  tending*  to  wean  them  from  their  ancient  Buper- 
stition  and  immitigable  lust  of  plunder. 

The  Saxons  had  succeeded  to  the  posse^on  of  the 
Hotiuity  of  region  evacuated,  some  four  or  five  centuries 
t^^s^^^^^ earlier by  the  Salian  and  Ripuarian  Franks; 
Mdt(»ciiri».ftnd  it  is  probable  that  the  inveterate  hostility 
existing  between  the  two  races  dates  from  that 
period.  The  conquests  of  the  Meroviiupan  princes^  and 
subsequently  those  of  the  mayors  or  the  palace^  had 
pushed  forward  the  limits  of  Christianity  to  the  borders 
of  Saxony  ;  and  churches  and  monasteries  had  multipHed 
in  the  closest  vicinity  to  the  ahodes  of  these  hitter  ene- 
mies of  the  faith.  The  increased  pojmlation  these  esta- 
blishments collected  around  them,  and  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  they  dispensed,  while  they  threatened  the  na- 
tional independence,  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  wild 
hordes  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The  risinor  founda- 
tions teemed,  at  the  same  time,  with  zealous  missiona- 
ries, whose  appetite  for  conversions  was  regulated  by 
no  considerations  of  prudence,  or  even  of  humanity. 
Confident  in  the  merits  of  their  cause,  or  in  the  protection 
of  their  powerful  patrons,  they  spread  themselves  over 
the  adjoining  Sax^  cantons,  denouncm^  the  idoktries, 
vilifying  the  deities,  and  demolishiiig-  the  altars  of  the 
people.  Though  the  religion  of  the  Saxon  might  sit 
loosely  enough  upon  the  national  conscience;  yet  the  in* 
Solent  language^  and  still  more  the  ofiensive  demeanour 
of  the  missionary  monks,  was  threatening  to  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  Ira  them  to  identify  baptism  with  slavery, 
and  Christianity  with  subjugation  unaer  a  foreign  yoke. 
Though  indifferent  rather  than  hostile  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  they  hated  its  ministers  as  the  agents  of  the  na- 
tional enemy.  ; 

In  this  disposition  the  Saxons  expressed  their  resenit* 
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ment,  and  gratified  their  love  of  adventure  and  cauw  and 
plunder,  by  frequent  inroads  upon  the  border- o^pn®'*^ 

*        IT''        I  '  L  i  T  r  between 

mg  Jbraiikish  cantons.  In  the  course  oi  these  uieiVanks 
incursions  convents  were  burnt  and  demolished,  •nd8«<»w» 
and  the  luonks  slain,  orcarntMl  ci\\  ay  into  distant  slavery. 
The  Franks  on  tlieir  part  could  discern  no  road  to  peace 
and  safety  for  their  thriving*  settlements  but  in  the  speedy 
conversion  or  extirpation  ol  their  pn^iin  nei«»*hbours.  To 
this  they  were  prompted  as  much  by  their  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  ministers  of  their  reUgion,  as  by  their  anxiety 
to  deprive  the  already  converted  tribes  of  an  example 
which  served  to  keep  alive  the  still-glowing  embers  of 
pagan  superstition  among  them^  and  at  the  same  time  to 
impair  the  credit  and  influence  of  the  clergy  among  the 
as  vet  unconverted  heathen  in  the  remoter  parts  of  their 
wloe  dominion.  The  Franks,  indeed^  did  not  affect  to 
draw  any  material  distinction  between  conversion  and 
aubjection^  and  therefore  took  no  pains  to  convince  the 
Saxon  that  baptism  meant  an  v  thin^  more  or  less  than  a 
flimuItaneouB  renunciation  of  hia  religion  and  his  liberty/ 
Thus  it  happened,  that  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  war  both  parties  were  prepared  to  inflict  Be.uit  of 
and  suffer  the  worst.  The  circumstances,  in  ««>iit««t. 
fact,  seemed  to  oiler  no  alternative.  The  Germanic 
Franks  could  entertain  little  hope  of  tranquillity  as  long 
as  the  districts  every  where  adjoining  to  nnd  eiybiacing 
their  rising-  settleuients,  were  held  by  hordes  of  lawless 
warriors.  They  could  offer  no  term?*,  nor  enter  into  any 
treaty,  of  which  baptism  should  not  be  the  principal  con- 
dition ;  and  the  Saxons  could  accept  none  to  which  such 
a  stipulation  should  be  appended,  without  the  certain  loss 
of  their  national  indepenaence.  With  such  feelings  on 
both  sides  the  war  was  begun  and  carried  on  ;  tbe  moral 
and  physical  powers  of  the  belligerents  \\-erc  taxed  to  the 
utmost;  and  so  nearly  were  they  balanced  as  at  times 
to  shake  the  militar}^  reputation  of  Charlemagne  himself, 
and  to  endanger  all  his  acquisitions  on  the  right  baiik  of 
the  Bhine.   After  a  struggle  of  incalculable  bloodshed, 

*  See  the  preamble  to  Charlemagne's  in  Saxonia,"  ap.  Baluz.  Cap.  Reg.  Frauc. 
pneipk        iiMtHotioM  Epitoopfttft*    torn.  I.  p.S46. 
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and  almost  unexaniplf^H  ohstinacy  and  duration,  tlie 
numbers,  the  disoipliin,  nnrl  i\w  \  :ilonr  of  the  Fninkisb 
heribaii,  siipporli  d  l)v  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  the 
missionary  clergy,  prevailed  at  length  over  the  loose  re- 
ligfioD)  and  the  undisciplined  and  desultory  efforts  of  the 
8axon  patriots.  The  remnant  of  thirty  campaigns  of 
undistin<rui8hing>  slaughter  and  wholesale  expatriation 
accepted  baptism,  and  became  permanently  incorporated 
with  the  empire  of  the  Franks  and  Christianity.  AbbeyR, 
monasteries,  and  religious  foundations  sprang  up  in  every 
part  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  the  new  churches 
were  supplied  with  ministers  from  the  school  of  Boniface 
of  Maintz^—a  school  which  admitted  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  law  of  Christ  and  the  law  of  Bome.** 

As  one  district  after  another  of  the  Saxon  territory 
yielded  to  the  conquerinof  arms  of  Charlemafifue 
WUhmcnt  in  new  oishoprics  and  reugious  nouses  sprang  up 
^■JjJJ^|-  in  all  fpiarters.  These  posts  of  danqj-er  were  oc- 
cupied iintl  ^^^arrisoned  by  the  missiuiiarv  cler^rv 
with  the  zenl  of  martyrs  and  the  intolerance  of  in(|uisi- 
tors.    In  the  year  785  the  preacher  Willihad  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  the  region  lying  between  the  Elbe  and 
th('  Weser.    Some  years  afterwards  his  see  was  pernui- 
nently  fixed  at  Bremen     and  thus  before  the  close  of 
the  war  in  the  year  803,  eight  new  bishoprics  had  arisen 
in  the  land  of  tne  Saxons.   "  The  people/'  says  the  bio- 
grapher Einhard,    every  where  accepted  the  conditions 
of  peace  prescribed  by  the  emperor ;  they  abandoned  the 
worship  of  devils,  forsook  the  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
received  the  holy  sacramentSi  and  took  upon  them  tiie 
faith  of  Christ ;  and  thus  they  became  united  with  the 
Pranks  as  one  people.^  The  con(^uest  was  accompanied  or 
foUowed  by  the  introduction  of  tithes;  a  measure  which, 

Conf.  Book  IV.  c.  t.  pp.  360  to  the  torn.  i.  pp.  827>a79.    These  works,  and 

•nd.  The  antlioritiM  for  the  8«xon  «  few  minor  cbroiudea  tad  ooettioiuil 

war*  of  Charlema^e  arc  c)il(  fly  Eiu-  notice*  in  the  lives  oT  conti-mpurary 

harcU  Animl.  Mid  the  AmmL  LaurUaia-  uints,  form  the  whole  of  the  original 

eenect  ap.  P»tx  Momini.  0«rm.  torn.  f.  tnmterlda  for  the  lifo  Mid  MtioiM  of 

pp.  1. •54  2 18.    ZT/HAfirnii' Vit.  Car.  Mag.  Charlemagne. 

Ihid.  torn.  IL  p.  446  ot  sqq.    UucbaQi  ■  Chron.  Moissiac.  ann.  787  ;  Pertz^ 

Moii.VtU8.£ebaini  (a  fanatical  Saxon  torn.  i.  p.  298^ Yit.  S.  Willihad.  IM, 

mii»Kionnrv).    /^///.  tMin.  ii.  np.  362,363.  tom.  U.  p. 962. 
Poeta  SaxQ  de  Gest.  Car.  Mag.  Ibid. 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  nothing-  but  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  condition  could  have  induced  them  to 
accept.' 

The  new  ecclesiastical  province  of  Snxuny  was  divided 
into  ten  or  cantons,  each  oi  wliicli  was  ReUeioua 

requu'ed  to  assif^  n  tor  every  jiarochiul  division"  discipUaeia 
within  it  u  farm  and  curtilage,  with  two  mansi^  SMcony. 
or  villain  tenements,  and  the  villains  resident  thereon,  to 
the  church  of  the  division ;  likewise,  for  every  hundred 
and  t  wenty  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  one 
male  and  one  female  serf.  Tithes  were  directed  to  be  paid 
of  all  lands  and  tenements  alike^  whether  belonging  to 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  the  freeman^  or  the  bondsman ;  the 
payment  to  be  made  either  in  money  or  in  produce.'' 
The  honour  of  the  churches^  and  the  safety  of  tneir  pro« 
perty,  were  secured  by  many  severe  reg^uiations.  They 
were  invested  with  the  privilegfe  of  giving-  sanctuary 
against  lawless  violence  or  blood-vengeance,  before  tiie  cn- 
minal  could  be  brought  to  trial.  Breakinfi^  into  churches^ 
murdering-  or  mutimting  the  clergy,  rerasing  baptism, 
conspiring  with  pagans  to  the  injury  of  Christians,  were 
punished  with  death ;  and  the  same  penalty  was  de- 
nounced against  the  practice  of  all  the  oliensive  or  per- 
nicious lites  and  superstitions  of  the  heathen.^ 


'  **  TJtmo&pt.  d«  initit.  Episcopat.  per 

SAXjOniam,"  ap.  Bulux.  Cap.  llv^  Franc, 
ton.  L  p.  246.  **  Cap.  de  Partib.  Sax." 
Jhid,  The  reluctance  of  the 

Smunu*  and  the  dangers  that  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  exaction  of  tithes, 
may  be  seen  from  the  letter  of  the  hon- 
est minifltar  of  Charlemagne,  the  An- 
glo-Snxt>n  Alcuin,  t<)  Archhishop  Amo 
of  SukLurg,  warning  that  prelate  not 
t'>  insi&t  upon  too  rigid  ui  exaction  of 
tithes  from  the  Avarir  ronverfs  r>f  his 
province,  and  reminding  him  of  the 
miiichieft  It  hud  ftlmdy  produced  among 
the  Sarons,  and  how  hard  of  digestion 
it  had  prurod  even  among  the  g^- 
fearing  Franks  themselvea.  See  JEinJu 
\iU  Car.  Mag.  e.  vii. ;  Pertz,  torn.  ii.  p. 
446.  Schmidt^  Gemh.  der  DeutM:h.  vol. 
L  p.  458,  from  Pezii  Thesaur.  IL  part  L 
p.  4.  Si  t  ;il-o  the  udvice  of  Alcuin  to 
Charlemagne  himself  on  the  8uti;jeot  of 
tithes,  ap.  IK  Bouquet,  torn.  t.  61SL 


'  '*lGntis  capitulum" — quasi,  roral 

or  lesser  chapter,  synonymous  with 
"  parish."  All  ecclesiastical  divisions, 
grt.at  and  small,  in  that  age,  appear 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  capitula," 
or  chaptMCB.  J)ticaiig$t  Qkta.  vol.  ii.  p. 
270. 

"  Cap.  da  Fvt  Su.  obi  tap.  $§  15, 

16k  17. 

»  Capit.  de  Part.  Sax.  §§  1,  a,  3,  5,  8, 
lOu  Tlie  6di,  Tth,  1  Ub,  and  23d  chap- 

ters  are  curious.  By  the  ^th  it  is  en- 
acted that  "  if  any  one  by  diabulicul  in- 
•tigation  shall  bt  lieve,  acoording  to  the 
superstition  of  the  heathen,  that  anj 
man  or  woman  is  a  witch  and  feeds  upon 
human  flesh;  and  shall,  in  this  belief, 
bum  him  or  her  with  fire;  or  pive  his 
or  her  flesh  to  hv  eaUm  by  others,  or 
shall  himself  eat  it, — let  him  suffer  the 
punishment  of  death."  So  of  the  burn- 
ing of  dead  bodies  secundum  morem 
^'agaaomoi'*— the  bnniiiig  man  as 
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The  perusal  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Charlemagne 
for  the  g^OTemment  of  this  new  dependency  of 
an/ro^to  his  empire  may  suffice  to  convince  us  that  the 
of  the  new  conquest  of  Sazonv  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
earn  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  cinhsation. 
Undoubtedly  the  Saxons  were  in  a  great  degree  re- 
claimed from  a  state  of  association  inconsistent  with  the 
proffrefls  of  any  kind  of  improvement,  and  irreconcilable 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their  more  civilised 
neighbours ;  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  practice  of 
many  pernicious  superstitions^  and  were  reduced  from  an 
erratic  and  ung-overnable  clanship  to  a  condition  suscept- 
ible of  a  more  reirular  movement  and  more  perfect  unity 
of  direction;  and  all  tins  with  no  greater  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual liberty  than  was  cheerfully  su))initt('d  toby  their 
conquerors  themselves.  Considerable,  ho\\  e\  er,  as  these 
g^ins  were  to  the  f^eneral  welfare,  they  had  becu  liccom- 
plished  by  unsparing  slaughter,  injustice,  and  oppression. 
j3v  far  the  orreatest  share  in  the  achievement  must  be  as- 
si^ed  to  the  Christian  priests  who  foilowed  in  the  train 
of  the  armies  of  Charlemagne.  That  monarch  looked 
to  little  beside  the  pohtical  expediency  of  the  case ;  the 
clergy  had  in  view  the  extirpation  of  paganism,  and  the 
utmost  expansion  of  their  own  religious  predominance. 
The  injustice^  the  treachery^  the  bloodshed|  were  little 
considered  by  either  party,  when  weighed  against  the 
acquisition  of  territory^  tne  reSstablishment  of  politicd 
tranquillilyy  the  supposed  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  good  of 
his  church.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this 
ne&rious  enterprise  there  was  an  implied  covenant  he» 
tween  Charlemagne  and  the  clergy  to  share  the  proceeds 
of  their  combined  exertions  in  dominion  and  wealth. 
The  ^reat  seminary  of  J\Iaintz,  from  which  the  supply 
of  spiritual  warrini's  flowed,  had  inherited  from  its  pro- 
genitors, Boniface  and  Sturmius,  the  fullness  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  their  school ;  and  they  now  formed  a 
body  in  which  iv  sided  all  the  zeal  of  its  founders,  with  a 
promptitude  to  slay  and  be  slain  in  the  cause  of  Uod  and 

crificoK  to  demons  (§  11).    All  divinors     dmrob  tad  itelgy  (§  S8). 
«re  (0  be  given  over  m  tlavet  to  the 
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his  church,  inspired  by  the  edifying  example  of  their 
military  comrades.  Williliad,  the  first  bishop  wuiihadof 
of  Bremen,  sprang  from  the  same  school.  His  Bwmen. 
eye  was  never  for  a  moment  averted  from  Home  ;  Pope 
Hadrian  was  his  only  master  and  instructor;  the  holy 
city  was  his  spiritual  iionie  ;  his  preaching  and  his  prac- 
tice squared  in  the  iiiiTiiiti  st  particulars  with  the  form 
and  model  of  Romiiu  religion  ;  and  while  the  worldling-s 
of  the  I'Vankish  hierarchy  were  wallowing  in  the  mire  of 
secular  pursuits  and  ambition,  Wilhhad  was  content  to 
work  silently  for  God  and  the  pope,  without  scrutinisuig 
hiB  own  motiyes,  or  questioning  tnose  of  his  Bpiritual  and 
temporal  superiors.' 

A  period  of  nine  years  elapsed  between  the  final  sub- 
jngation  of  the  Saxons  and  the  death  of  Charle-  p^.^.^ 
jnagne.  During  that  inter\  al  be  found  leisure^  wmmon  of 
by  the  employment  of  similar  means,  to  com-  ^''J^''^^^^ 
plete  the  oonauest  of  the  modem  ctrde  of  Aus-  ^ 
tria  and  the  adjoininof  porttonsof  the  kingdom  ofHungar^, 
at  that  time  occupied  bjr  a  mixed  population  of  the  Avanc, 
or  Hunnic,  and  Sdavic  races.*"  The  Bohemian  Sclavi 
managed  indeed  to  baffle  his  arms  ;  but  the  tribes  of  the 
same  race  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Elbe  and 
the  Saale  were  reduced  to  submission ;  and  the  death  of 
the  formidable  Danish  chief  Godfried  enabled  him  to  ex- 
tend the  frontier  of  his  Saxon  pro \  nice  to  the  banks  of 
the  Eyder.  The  Frisian  septs  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ems 
and  \\  eser  and  the  north  of  Holland  meanwhile  shared 
the  fate  ol' their  Saxon  neighbom*s,  and  all  were  incor- 
porated with  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  upon  the  same 
liberal  terms  of  subjection.  All,  without  exception,  were 
admitted  to  the  liberties  and  franchises  enjoyed  by  the 
Franks  themselves;  the  personal  freedom  of  every  one 
who  bad  ever  been  entitled  to  that  privilege  was  secured 
to  him,  with  a  safer  warranty  for  life  and  property,  and 
an  administration  of  justice  differing  not  so  much  in  form 

J  Tit  &  WilUhftd.  sp.  JPerlr,  tom.  iL  scribed  by  Einhard,  Vit.  Car.  [Mag.  oo. 

pp.  380-383.  xii.,  xiii.;  ap.  Pertz,  torn.  ii.  p  449. 

^  Th«  Avaric,  or  Honnic,  and  the  See  also  Ann.  Laurimac.  ibid.  ann. 

Sehvfo  murt  of  ChavlmasiM  an  de-  77S  io  an.  1%^  pp.  100-107. 
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or  character  as  in  its  greater  certainty  and  regfularity^ 
from  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  rude  ancestry. 

In  this  fashion  the  wild  Saxon  was  indemnified  for 

the  loss  of  his  lawless  independence.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  familiar  handicrafts  of  piracy  and 
depredation.  lie  had  adopted  a  religion  which  taiio'ht 
him  to  regard  as  hends  and  demons  those  deities  a\  houi 
he  had  ignorantly  worshiped;  which  comiiiaiided  liim 
to  banish  the  memory  of  his  deified  ancestors  from  his 
heart  and  affections ;  which  forbade  him  to  deposit  his 
own  bones  in  the  same  earth  which  covered  tho  remains 
of  his  unregenerate  progenitors :  a  religion,  however, 
which^  in  exchange  for  these  objects  of  devotion,  atJbrded 
him  an  abundant  supply  of  religious  stimulants ;  which 
abounded  with  interesting  ceremonial ;  feeding  his  faith 
with  miracles  which  cast  into  the  shade  the  wonders  ftt* 
tributed  to  his  own  deified  heroes ;  thus  occupying  every 
avenue  to  the  national  imagfination^  and  qualifying  him 
to  be  received  into  that  community  of  nations  of  which 
both  physically  and  geographically  he  was  a  necessary 
constituent^ 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  clergy  in  the  sub- 

Soheme  of  jug'ation  of  the  Saxon  tribes  served  to  cement 
Charlemagne  that  alliance  between  clmrcli  and  state  which 

miuicSn  formed  the  basis  oi  the  scheme  of  government 
ofchnrch  and  sketched  out  by  Charlemagne,  liie  relation 
thus  introduced  in  some  respects  resembled  that 
created  by  the  Concordat  of  Valentiuian  III.  with  Leo 
the  Great."  The  difference  consisted  not  so  nine]!  in  the 
quantum  of  authority  connnitted  to  the  clergy  and  their 
chief,  as  in  the  active  sliare  reserved  to  himself  by  the 
vigorous  and  self-reliant  monarch  who  held  the  reins  and 
directed  the  movements  of  the  combined  powers.  "Under 
the  last  of  the  Csesars  the  church  stood  m  a  position  of 
seclusion  from  official  participation  in  the  duties  and 
burdens  of  secular  government  Her  strength  lay  in  the 

*  With  respect  to  the  civil  state  of  moaity  of  civilisation  possible  without 

the  Germanic  tribos  pri  ir  to  the  Frank-  a  communitv  of  religious  belief  ? 

i«b  conquont,  see  my  llwu  of  the  Ger-  "  See  XkH>k  11.  c.  iv.  pp.  354,  356. 
iii«iw,]»p.7S9etaqq.  QiueM^Itsoom- 
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helplessness  oi  the  civil  power.    The  results  of  the  bar- 
baric eoTiqueots,  and  of  the  stronger  ground  the  r]er<ry 
were  thereliy  ennbled  to  ab^uuie,  had  operated  an  entire 
chaiip'c  in  their  outward  condition.    The  effect  of  the 
revolution  had  been  to  introduce  them  by  slow  deo'rees 
into  the  political  body,  and  to  tnuif^fer  to  them  an  impor- 
tant share  iu  the  manag'ement  of  the  civil  g'overnment." 
Under  the  impression  that  a  strong  church  miofht  be 
converted  into  the  basis  of  a  strong*  polity,  and  that  in 
his  hands  both  might  be  moulded  into  an  endurino^  poli-* 
tical  government,  Charlemagne  had  very  cordially  ac- 
ocptetf  that  participation  which  he  found  established. 
We  have  now  to  account  for  the  form  which  this  combi- 
nation assumed  under  his  patronage,  and  for  that  pur« 
pose  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  account  of  the  mate- 
rials with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  to  describe,  as  it  were, 
the  soil  through  which  the  church  had  to  work  her  way ; 
the  advantages  she  enjoyed;  the  diversions  and  obstacles 
she  encountered ;  the  divergences  of  the  state-combina- 
tions in  which  she  was  involved,  and  the  final  direction 
thereby  imparted  to  the  hiernrchic  scheme  of  the  Latin 
church  within  the  period  now  under  review.  To  this  end 
we  must  take  into  account  certain  general  states  of  civil 
society  which  seem  es^iential  to  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  the  projected  union,  and  which  may 
help  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  htness  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  projector.    It  will  not  be 
thought  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  that 
he  failed  to  solve  a  problem  which  may  be  said  to  have 
baffled  the  experience  and  sagacity  of  a  riper  age  and  a 
more  profound  political  philosophy.  The  union  of  church 
and  state  into  one  harmonious  sen-acting  scheme  for  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind  is  reserved  for 
an  age  of  &r  hig^her  moral  and  religious  attainments 
Aan  any  the  world  has  hitherto  witnessed.  Great  minds, 
however,  impart  their  own  impress  to  the  times  they  live 
in ;  and  tlie  adjustment  of  the  means  adopted  by  a  strong 
will  and  a  sound  intelligence,  for  a  good  purpose,  will 

>  See  Book  IV.  c.  ii.  p.  264. 
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resist  many  a  tempest  before  it  finally  yields  to  the  ad- 
verse tide  ol  liuiiian  passions  and  interests. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  of  the  general  states 
of  socif^A'  to  which  we  have  to  advert  is  that  of 
^^M'^dJ'eudalilsm.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
beneficiaiy  the  orig-inal  partitioners  or  allottees  of  the  lands 
divided  aiDoiio-  tht  niselves  bv  tlie  barbaric  con- 
querors  of  the  empire,  held  them  upon  terms  differing* 
materially  from  those  attaching-  to  lauded  property  in 
the  next  following  ag^es.  This  tenure  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Allodium,  implying  a  posaession 
unencumbered  with  conditions.  The  possessor  regarded 
the  land  as  emphatically  his  own  ;  yielding  neither  seiw 
▼ieej  nor  render,  nor  duty  to  a  saperior*  Within  its 
limits  he  enjoyea  the  '^dominimn  supremum  ;"  he  was 
accountable  to  no  man  for  the  use  he  made  of  it;  for  the 
revenuei^  profits^  and  the  treatment  of  the  serb  incum- 
bent on  it ;  he  was  as  free  from  all  external  interference 
in  the  use  of  it  as  men  are  in  the  use  of  the  money  in 
their  pockets.  But  in  the  a^e  of  Charlemagne  this  dass 
of  proprietors  was  fast  disappearing.  A  mode  of  pos- 
session derived  iVom  that  state  of  lawless  liberty  ^vlience 
the  barljiuic  con(^ueror8  had  just  emerged,  was  iiieou- 
sistent  ^\  ith  any  kmd  of  political  coherency  ;  it  was  irre- 
coucilable  with  the  duties  and  mutualities  which  their 
new  condition  imposed  upon  them.  The  possession  and 
property  of  the  land  were  frilling  fast  into  tlie  bauds  of 
the  personal  followers  and  officials  of  the  sovei  eio-n.  Tn 
the  original  allotment  of  the  conquered  territory  the  royal 
domain"*  had  absorbed  the  largest  share  of  the  appro- 
priated land.   But  this  share^  great  as  it  waSj  was  soon 

Sarcelled  out  by  the  princes  in  payment  for  services  rai* 
ered.  In  the  earlier  stages  oi  the  process  these  grants 
existed  only  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life;  sometimes  only 
so  long  as  the  stipulated  services  were  rendered.  Stilly 
in  this  earlier  stage  of  feudalism^  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imqficiary,  they  differed  from  the 

•  Qcntnlly  koowB  bj  th«  ntow  of  Um  •'llieiii.*' 
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allodiiini  in  nothing"  but  in  tlie  services  reserved.  With 
thiit  reserve  every  other  attribute  of  the  "  dominium  su- 
premum"  passed  to  the  grantee ;  no  other  pow  er  or  right 
remainincr  to  the  grantor  but  that  of  reentering  upon 
and  taking  back  the  consideration,  il  the  stipulated  ser- 
vices were  neglected  or  withheld. 

The  elements  of  feudal  socit  ty  m  this  its  earlier  sta^^e 
consisted  of  four  descriptions  of  persons :  1.  Elements  of 
Leudes ;  2.  Antrustions ;  d«  Freemen ;  and  4.  £>tt(i«ii«n* 
Serf^,  or  predial  slaves* 

!•  The  Leudes  were  originally  the  personal  followers 
and  friends  of  the  chief  or  kins',  maintained  j^^j^^ 
and  paid  out  of  his  land— in  tSose  times  al- 
most the  only  current  wages  for  services  of  all  kinds. 
By  degrees  the  principal  partitioners  of  the  conquered 
regions  melted  into  ttus  great  body ;  they  nearly  all 
became — as  all  were  anxious  to  become — beneficiaries 
of  the  prince ;  the  lar^  proprietm — ^Nobiles^  Proceres, 
Seniores,  Optiunates — expectation  of  the  enlarg^cment 
of  their  domains  by  royal  munificence  or  court-favour ; 
the  smaller,  for  the  sake  of  that  security  which,  in  an  age 
of  lawless  violence,  rapacity,  and  oppression,  could  oidy 
be  obtained  by  powerful  connection  and  territorial  ag- 
grandisement.   Under  such  circumstances,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  distinction  between  the  allodium,  or  abso- 
lute tenure,  and  the  new  conditional  estate,  was  gradually 
lost  sight  of;  and  almost  all  property  in  land  came  to 
be  held  upon  the  terms  of  militarv  service,  attendance 
on  the  king's  court,  his  councds  and  person,  and  gene- 
ral fidelity  to  his  goveniment.    And  in  pursuance  of 
this  system^  the  king  regarded  their  domain  as  the  pro- 
per fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  state ;  as  it  was,  in  lact, 
the  only  source  ot  revenue  to  themselves,  and  the  only 
means  of  attaching  the  ricfa^  the  noble^  and  the  firee^  to 
their  persons  and  service. 

The  lands  originally  attached  to  the  churches^  how- 
ever^ for  the  most  part  retamed  their  primitiveBeeiMtettioai 
character.  They  were  still  a  sovereign  pro- 
perty^  liable  to  no  render  or  condition,  except  dfbHMiei^ 
that  of  religious  service  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
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of  prince  find  people.  An  obli^ntion,  indeed,  of  froiiernl 
fidnlitv  to  the  sovereig'n  may  be  predicated;  yet  even  for 
the  (TiniP  of  treason  the  forfeiture  was  ]^ersonal  only; 
tlie  church,  as  a  body_,  could  not  forfeit ;  nor  do  we  know 
of  a  time  when  the  confiscation  or  forcible  alienation  of 
proper  church-lands — ^however  frequent  in  fact — was  not 
r^;arded  as  an  outrage  and  a  crime.  But  never  for  a 
moment  in  the  history  of  feudalism  did  the  church  rest 
contented  with  the  stationary  condition  of  allodial  pro- 
prietorship. Nor^  in  the  actaal  state  of  society^  could 
she  have  maintained  her  position  for  half  a  century  after 
the  first  fervour  of  recent  conversion  had  expendea  itaelfi 
if  she  had  not  stretched  out  her  hand  to  seize  the  onljf 
valid  security  for  what  she  already  possessed — ^the  acqui- 
sition  of  more.  But  such  increase  of  territorial  influence 
was  now  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  shape  of  beneficiary 
tenures  ;  hence  bishops  and  abbots  were  no  less  eatjfer 
than  laymen,  nobles,  and  wan  iors,  for  the  possession  of 
lay  estate.  With  these  estates  thev,  in  due  legal  con- 
sequence,  took  upon  themselves  the  duties  attached  to 
them ;  and  it  was  now  a  common  sig*ht  to  behold  pre- 
lates and  abbots  in  armour,  discharging*,  at  the  head  of 
their  tenantry^  all  the  ordinary  obligations  of  military 
service. 

Though  this  persarml  performance  of  service  in  the 
A  iin  ssion  fi^ld  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  unbecom- 
of  the  clergy  ing,  if  uot  uulaw&l,  3^et  among  the  many  re- 
proaches  cast  upon  the  clergy  for  these  dere- 
"offic^^*  lictions  of  their  proper  duties  we  read  of  in  the 
^        church-history  of  the  period,  we  never  find  them 
blamed  for  accepting^  lay  estate.   The  censure  is  always 
confined  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  attached  to  such 
acquisitions  after  they  had  Men  into  the  hands  of  the 
church.  At  the  very  earliest  period  we  observe  an  incli- 
nation in  many  quarters  to  throw  oiF  the  obli^tions  inci« 
dent  to  the  new  tenures ;  as,  in  process  of  time,  neither 
artifice  nor  ;subterfu«);e  was  spared  to  discharge  thcni  from 
the  conditions  of  the  orio-iual  ^-rant:  thonofh  onlv  so  far 
US  the  performance  iiiiposcd  any  burdeusoiue  duty,  or 
was  unattended  with  any  increase  of  power  or  influence. 
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Bat  during  the  entire  reign  of  Charlemagne^  and  those 
of  hk  sons,  the  hierarchy  retained  its  position  among  ^e 
Lendes^  or  personal  attendants  and  counsellors  of  the 

monarch,  in  a  character  in  most  respects  identical  with 
that  of  the  lay  nobility.  As  in  Spain  before  the  Moorish 
conquest/  so  in  France  from  the  accession  of  Clovis,  the 
bishops  and  superior  clergy  formed  a  principal,  perhaps 
a  preiiomiuant,  class  in  the  constituency  of  the  ^reat 
councils  of  the  state.  In  the  latter  kingdom  no  national 
assembly  was  held  in  which  all  the  great  sees  and  prin- 
cipal monastic  establishments  were  not  represented  by 
their  bishops  and  abbots.  In  Germany  proper  the  arch- 
bishops of  Maintz,  Colore,  Treves,  Eremen,  and  Saiz- 
hutg,  the  abbots  of  Fulda^  Lorch,  and  others,  are  more 
frequently  mentioned  as  actors  in  the  national  councils 
than  counts,  dukes,  royal  commissioners,^  or  other  lay 
officers  of  the  crown.  This  circumstance,  however,  is  ex* 
plained  by  the  fact  that  all  these  offices  of  2'ovemment 
were  frequently  confenred  upon  members  of  me  superior 
der^*  And^  indeed,  so  extensive  was  their  political 
activity,  so  wide  their  influence,  and  so  eager  their  anxi- 
ety for  place  and  office,  that  we  feel  some  surprise  how 
the  church  should  have  escaped  absorption  into  the 
vortex  of  secular  pursuits,  ana  retained  that  corporate 
character,  that  distinguishing  vitality,  which  enabled  her 
to  control  the  all-enoTOSsing"  selfishness  of  her  own  mem- 
bers, and  even  to  turn  it  to  adv  antag-e  against  the  state. 

2.  The  next  class  to  which  our  attention  is  called  is 
that  of  the  Antrustiom,  This  description  of  %  The  Am. 
persons  has  been  alluded  to  in  u  preceding-  chap-  ^rmtions. 
ter.'  The  Antrustions  were,  in  tact,  but  a  subdivision  of 
the  order  of  the  Leudes;  selected  from  among  the  more 
powerful  and  wealthy  nobles  and  benehciaries,  all  of  them 
grantees  of  lands  burdened  with  the  performance  of  spe- 
cial duties  and  offices ;  as,  for  instance,  the  administration 

9  Sm  Book  IV.  e.  ii.  p.  S74  wm  the  special  delegate  of  the  crown 

The  Count  (Graf)  was  the  civil  for  the  'j:eneral  supt^rvision  of  the  ad- 

officer,  judtge,  collector  of  the  Gao,  or  nunistralion,  civil  and  milita^,  in  dif- 

mnUm ;  Uw  Duke  (Ejnxoe)r  tho  muil-  fti«Bft  dMNtftemto  wd  tnbdiTiiUnu  «f 

arv  pre'^ident  orgentral  of  thehoriban,     the  kinf^aom,  ita  fOif^igll  ^pyBlinmHTTf 
or  national  lerj,  within  a  ciren  district;    and  depeadmcies. 
the  QmmMMtr  (MImw  doniviAw)      '  BooklV.aiL 
▼oi..  ni.  F 
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of  justice,  the  maiiitenaiirc  of  the  public  peace,  the  com- 
mand of  the  her i ban,  or  national  lev}'  in  the  provinces, 
the  execution  of  the  mandates  of  the  court  in  distant 
parts  of  the  realm,  the  supervision  of  public  works,  the 
expenses  of  foreign  embassies^  and  the  general  mainten- 
ance of  law  and  order.    For  these  duties  the  noblest  and 
most  powerful  amonn^  the  Leudes.  but  more  especially  the 
^reat  prelates  and  abbotSi  were  frequently  selected.  But 
in  the  appointment  of  Antnistions  no  universal  rule  seems 
to  have  oeen  observed.   The  office  appears  to  have  been 
reg^arded  as  an  avenue  for  talent  or  daring;  adventure  to 
the  highest  fortune ;  a  road  open  to  all  freemen,  but  one 
to  which  no  class  enjoyed  so  easy  an  access  as  die  der^fy 
of  all  ranks.    Every  An  trust  ion  brought  into  the  service 
not  only  his  personal  powers  and  cnpacity,  but  those 
of  all  his  followers  and  dependeiitb.    All  Antrustions, 
Leudes,  and  proprietors  or  every  class,  entertained  as 
many  armed  attendants  as  their  means  enabled  them 
to  pay ;  a  circumstance  which  calls  our  attention  to  the 
third  and  fourth  classes,  constituting  the  great  mass  of 
Grermanic  society,  viz,  the  IVeemen  and  the  servik  or 
semiserviJe  divisions. 

8.  The  class  of  Freemen  (hberi  homines)  compre- 
s.  ir^imi^  bended  the  whole  population,  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  privi-'  serfs  and  bondsmen.    We  regard  them  in  this 
^^\xtA^  place,  however,  as  distinguisned  from  Iieudes 
and  officials.  In  this  class  dwelt  the  strength 
and  sinews  of  the  nation ;  in  them  was  represented  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Teutonic  liberty, — the  absolute  ex- 
emption, namely,  from  all  personal  control,  from  all 
duties  and  obUgations,  but  such  as  the  freeman  mk^ht 
spontaneously  take  np[>n  himself.  The  man  bom  ^  a 
free  father  and  mother  could  be  bound  to  no  service,  fixed 
to  no  domicile ;  he  acknowledged  neither  lord  nor  master, 
nor  civil  oblijo^ation,  but  such  as  he  might  adopt  of  his 
own  free  choice.    His  famil\  and  Ins  property  partook 
of  and  followed  his  personal  condition.    He  churned  an 
inalienable  iiglit  to  carry  arras.    The  genuine  freeman 
was  bom  to  arms,  and  boi  e  them  from  the  moment  be 
became  capable  of  using  them,  not  <Nily  in  the  heriban. 
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or  levy,  but  at  the  mallum,  or  local  court,  the  public 
meetiiiifs  of  the  caiituii  or  gnxi,  and  those  of  the  great 
national  assembly.    This  distinction  was  reserved  to  the 
freeman  down  to  the  last  fri^sp  of  feudalism.    He  pos- 
sessed the  right  to  avenge  his  own  personal  ^vroll*^^^, 
either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  that  of  his  next  of  iciu,  in 
case  either  or  both  should  refuse  to  accept  the  wehrgeld, 
or  c  ompensation  assigned  to  him  or  them  by  the  law  and 
custom  of  his  tribe.    In  aoioe  aggravated  cases^  he  was 
justified  by  usage  in  pursuing  his  enemy  to  satiafaetion 
without  stint  or  meaaure;  yet  if  he  once  elected  to  accept 
the  legal  indemnity^  the  faida,  or  death-^eud.  abated^ 
and  could  not  be  revived  except  by  aome  frean  injury* 
A  like  privilege  waa  assumed  by  kings  and  nobles,  both 
professmg  tooe  guided  in  their  private  quarreb  by  the 
aaiae  rules  aa  the  ordinary  freemen.   Tnm  every  auch 
ftud,  whether  between  pnnoea  or  private  [)er8ons^  waa 
isarried  on  and  terminated  upon  tiie  same  principle  as  if 
t:lie  war  had  been  waged  between  national  beUig'erents. 
The  life  and  limb  of  every  freeman  was  protected  by  an 
ample  wehrgeld  (money-composition  or  line  lur  personal 
injuries),  which  he  or  his  next  friend  mig-ht  claim  from 
the  wroiii^-duer ;  or,  if  vindictively  disi)06td,  mig-ht  reject, 
for  the  more  palatable  alternative  of  tlie  death-feud.  By 
the  essential  privile|[^*e  of  his  class,  he  was  exchisively 
entitled  to  hold  landed  property.    No  serf  or  freedman 
could  possess  freehold  or  feof,  nllodiuni  or  benefice ;  but 
the  proper  freeman  was  debarred  from  no  amount  of 
acquisition*    In  his  primitive  condition,  the  incidents  of 
hb  class-privilege  appear  aa  aimd|e  rights,  without  cor- 
responding obligations.    It  was  ma  rtgki  to  attend  the 
heriban,  or  levy  of  <^  chief;  he  was  an  ez*offieio  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  asaemblies  of  his  people ;  an  integral 
eonatituent  of  all  cantonal  meetins^  for  judicial  or  local 
purpoeea.    He  appeared^  aa  of  hie  own  right,  at  the 
l^reat  aaaemblies  oi  the  nation^  aad^  signified  his  appro- 
bation or  dissent  by  equal  vote  or  joint  acdamatioo.  In 
Hie  nrogTooo  of  feudalism,  however,^  as  abeady  observed, 
the  freeman  frequently  took  upon  himself  definite  obliga- 
tions.   As  soon  as  he  accepted  a  benefice  from  king  or 
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chief; — as  soon  as  the  weaker  classes  of  freeholders  had 
merged  in  the  g-eneral  body  of  benetiriaries,  whether  under 
the  so\'erei(ru  or  souie  ^'reat  pro]n'ietor, — he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  exercisod  his  rig-ht  of  election  once  for  all : 
he  had  hound  hiiiiBell  to  a  superior ;  he  had  chosen  a 
service;  he  had  attached  himself  to  a  yiarticular  locality 
for  aU  the  time,  and  as  long-  as,  he  or  his  heirs  retained 
the  orig-innl  consideration  of  the  duties  contracted  for. 
4f  d.  The  fourth  and  Jifth  in  the  list  of  social  con- 
4, 5.  Ser/$  ditious  in  the  Frankish  dominions  are  those  of 
niptetdmaus^if  and  Frcedmen.    The  first  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  ahsolutely  dependent  upon  the  will, 
and  bound  to  the  senrice,  ofamaster;  the  second,  of  thoee 
who  enjoyed  a  qualified  fi^om,  but  still  remained  des- 
titute  of  some  of  the  material  privileges  of  the  firee-bom 
man.   The  state  of  the  serf  or  bondsman  may  be  traced 
in  general  to  war  and  conquest   Among  the  ancient 
Germans,  prisoners  taken  in  battle  or  raid  lost  all  the 
privileg^es  of  freedom ;  they  became  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  captor.    Inasmuch  as  the  life  oi"  every  cap- 
tive was  forfeited,  and  might  be  taken  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  victor,  it  was  held  that,  if  spared,  no  restriction 
remained  upon  the  rig-ht  of  dealing  with  the  person  of 
the  captive  at  pleasure.   It  followed,  however,  very  com- 
monly, that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  victory  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  occiij)ation  and  appropriation  of  the  con- 
quered countri^,  a  more  indulgent  mode  of  treatment 
was  adopted.    In  fact,  it  happened  that  in  certain  in- 
stances toe  barbaric  invaders  regarded  themsdvea  rather 
as  the  successors  than  the  conquerors  of  the  emperors.* 
In  most  cases  the  occupation  by  the  intrusive  trioM  was 
incomplete ;  they  took  to  themselves  only  such  a  portion 
of  land  as  they  could  conveniently  manage,  leaving  to 
the  original  proprietor  a  large  port,  together  with  his 
mior  rank  or  a  freeman.   It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
Frankish  kingdom  many  Roman  landholders  not  only 
retained  their  possessions,  but  frequently  stepped  into 
the  position  of  Leudes,  and  even  of  Antrustions ;  and  to 

•  Thus  Odovftker  and  Theodoric  the  lieutcD&nU  of  the  Emperor  Zeno.  See 
GvMil  oboM  to  rtgard  th«DudiTes  u     Book  IL  c.  vii.  p.  481  et  iqq. 
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tbein  a  special  wehr;Liel(l  wm  assig*iied  for  their  |)t  rsonal 
protection — a  privilege  never  granted  to  an}'  but  tr<  i men. 

But  tliougn  the  Franks  did  not  in  g-eneral  reduce  the 
free  iTibabitants  of  Gau!  to  servitude,  they  did  Qualified 
not  alter  the  condition  of  those  they  found  in  fipwdom. 
that  Btate.  The  entire  class  of  Roman  coloni — predial 
labourers — and  domestic  slaves  passed  with  the  land 
into  the  hands  of  the  Frankish  or  Gothic  partitbuer,  or 
remained  in  those  of  the  non-forteiting'  Honian  propria* 
tor.  But  the  state  of  unqualified  bondag-e  thus  trans- 
mitted from  the  empire  did  not  probably  lon^  survive 
the  oonqaest.  Various  causes  operated  to  mitigate  the 
condition  of  absolute  servitude^  and  to  introduce  a  middle 
class  of  dependentSy  wbo^  thongb  deprived  of  many  of  the 
rights  of  freemen^  were  still  exempt  from  some  of  the 
worst  caprices  of  domestic  or  predial  tyranny.  This 
description  of  persons  become  known  in  different  districts 
by  the  names  of  Liti,  Lassi,  Aldi,  and  Aldiones.  It  is 
conjectured,  however,  that  this  subdivision  of  the  servile 
class  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  persons  orio-inally 
of  free  condition,  who  had  been  driven  by  famine,  po- 
verty, depredation,  or  oppression,  to  surrender  thein- 
gelvPB  to  some  powerful  lord  capal)le  of  supporting',  de- 
fending*, and  employing'  tiiem.  Sometimes  delinquents 
gave  themselves  up  to  bondag^e  in  repayment  of  the 
webrgpeld  advanced  by  another  to  save  their  lives  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  injured  part^\  Prodigality  and  debt 
were  frequent  causes  of  this  kind  of  selt-abandonment; 
but  the  most  common  of  all  was  helplessness.  In  the 
lawless  states  of  Frankish  society,  esnecially  during  the 
Merovingian  period,  life^  liberty,  and  property  enjoyed 
no  properly  legal  protection.  Besistanoe  to  the  cupidity 
of  tne  strong  man  only  exposed  the  weaker  party  to  more 
certain  ruin  f  he  tfaermre  made  the  best  bai^pain  he  could 
widi  the  oppressor;  but  periiaps  he  more  frequently  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  nearest  ecdesiastical  superior, 
from  whom  the  dependent  could  always  oouikt  upon 
milder  treatment,  lighter  services,  and  more  effectual 
protection,  than  any  lay  lord  would  be  able  or  disposed 
to  extend  to  him. 
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The  pure  serf,  wherever  lie  was  fomid^  was  to  all  in- 
Theptirc  tents  and  purposes  the  pro{)<'rtv  of  his  lord, 
serf.     i      predial  labourers  were  iniinbered  like  the 
beasts  levant  and  couchant  upon  his  lands.    They  en- 
joyed no  personal  wehr^eld,  the  composition  for  slaying* 
or  mutilatiDg  them  being*  payable  to  theur  owner.  A 
nioney*price  was,  indeed,  set  upon  their  lives  and  limbs ; 
but  in  no  other  sense  than  as  it  was  affixed  to  cattle^ 
domestic  animals,  dogs^  hawks^  and  hounds.   The  same 
fine  was  payable  for  a  stolen  as  for  a  murdered  serf* 
The  lord  might  dispose  of  his  ^bondsman  by  gift  or  sale ; 
he  might  mortgage  or  ezdian^  him  like  any  other 
chattel.  The  serf  could  not  qmt  the  land  upon  which 
he  was  settled;  and  if  he  absconded^  the  lord  mk^ht  fol- 
low and  reclaim  him,  like  a  strayed  or  stolen  head  of 
cattle.    In  the  presence  of  the  lord,  he  was  compelled 
to  stand  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  to  bow  the  knee 
when  bidden  to  approach  his  master.    He  could  neither 
prosecute  any  suit  of  his  own,  nor  give  evidence  in  that 
of  another ;  he  could  neither  acquire  property  nor  trans- 
mit rights  oi  inheritance  or  representation.    Kis  laboui-s 
were  g'enerally  the  mere  drud^^f-ery  of  the  iield  or  the 
liouseliold ;  and  having-  no  will  of  his  own,  his  ser\  ic  es 
were  only  limited  by  the  strength  of  his  sinews  and  his 
powers  of  endurance. 

But  here  again  many  circumstances  stepped  in  to 
ti'.«_4t    Qutigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  his  condition* 
of  servitude.  A  qualitied  right  of  property  was  very  soon 
^J^jjj^   conceded  to  those  villam  famifies  whom  the  lord 
had  permitted  to  dwell  for  a  lengfth  of  time  upon 
the  plot  of  ground  allotted  to  them  m  their  mainte^ 
nance ;  end  when  once  tolerably  secure  in  the  posscorion 
of  a  domicile  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  became 
manifestly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  lord  himself 
to  deprive  the  serf  of  such  little  property  as  he  might 
acquire  by  thrift  or  industry.   There  being,  in  fiict,  no 
other  mode  of  maintaining-  him  upon  the  estate  but  by 
the  asei^ment  of  provision-gTounds  for  his  support,  the 
long-resident  predial  iiiinily  began  in  process  of  time  to 
acquire  a  certain  modified  right  of  possession  to  the  land 
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itself.  Hence  our  o^vn  copyholds,  and  the  great  variety 
of  servile  tenures  which  sprang  up  during  the  middle 
ages  in  e\  cry  part  of  Europe. 

Tlie  circumstances,  however,  which  contributed  most 
materially  to  the  mitio-ation  of  servitude  are  to  be  traced 

%-  c 

to  the  milder  influences  of  Christianity^  to  the  humanising 
example  of  the  chureh  and  churchmen  in  the  treatment 
of  their  bondsmen^  greatly  favouring  the  growth  of  cu&» 
toaary  tenures ;  to  the  rise  of  corporate  towne^  and  the 
progress  of  trades  and  handicrafts ;  but  not  least  to  the 
exigences  of  {nivate  feuds^  which  imparted  a  high  value 
to  every  powerful  frame  uid  evety  bold  hearty  whether 
it  beat  mmer  the  smock  of  tbe  slave  or  the  cham-maU  of 
the  freeman. 

The  dassof.FVetfdm^  need  not  detam  us  long.  The 
demand  for  free  labour  generally  keeps  pace  rrudmm, 
with  the  wants  of  the  wealthy.    Skill  in  the^*»«"^«tf*w»* 

necessary  trades  and  licindicrafts  was  not  to  be  obtained 
from  a  stationary  jieasantr^^  But  the  proud  freeman 
disdained  all  such  sordid  occu}>ution,  and  was  compelled 
to  ^  leld  tliut  deg-ree  of  freedom  to  his  abler  bondsmen 
which  should  enable  them  to  supply  his  g-rowing  wants 
both  of  war  and  peace.  The  inauuiaission  of  such  per- 
sons became  a  common  practic  e  a  mono*  the  wealthier 
lords ;  and  its  lirst  etiect  was  to  impart  to  the  recipient 
the  power  to  change  his  place  of  abode  at  his  pleasure. 
In  toe  language  ot  the  ajo^'e,  the  manumitted  serf  mi^ht 
go  in  ana  out,  to  and  m>/'  as  he  chose ;  he  acquired 
the  right  to  bear  arms  for  his  personal  defence ;  a  per* 
sonal  wehrgeld  was  assigned  to  him;  and  he  was  at 
liberty  to  <£oo6e  a  patron  for  himself.  But  these  fran<* 
chisea  weae  always  attended  by  a  reserve  of  certain  ser- 
vices to  bis  original  or  bis  adopted  master.  He  was  still 
regarded  as  in  a  state  of  dienta^e^  and  was  heU  inea* 
p^le  of  contracting  marriage  with  a  free  woman.  In 
return^  however^  for  his  services^  he  was  entitled  to  the 
acUve  protection  of  his  patron  on  behalf  of  his  person, 
his  family,  and  his  property, — an  advantage  which 
many  a  freeman  of  that  age  must  have  envied  and 
sighed  for. 
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to  make  vent  for  itself  in  another  direction.  The  higher 
clergy^  now  in  a  great  degree  cut  off  from  the  most  ex- 
citing of  all  secular  pursuits^  directed  ail  their  efforts  to 
the  emancipation  of  their  lands  from  the  remaining  bmv 
dens  weighing  upon  them.  The  inferior  orders  were, 
meanwhile^  no  less  active  in  thenr  endeavours  to  level 
in  thrir  own  favour  the  distinctions  which  severed  die 
bondsman  from  the  freeman.  While  bishops  and  abbots 
were  working*  for  the  recovery  of  that  absolute  property 
in  the  estate  of  their  churches  which  had  hitherto  slum- 
bered under  the  pressure  of  feuchil  service,  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  clergy,  ns  well  as  the  monastic  bodies,  re- 
ceived, with  little  discrimiimtion  as  to  original  condition, 
all  manner  of  persons  into  their  association  :  thus,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  rights  of  the  secular  lords,  impartintr  to 
freedmen  and  serfs  all,  or  even  more,  than  the  ori urinal 
rights  of  freemen.  The  churches  were  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  all  kidnappers  and  man-stealers ;  they  exercised  a 
practical  right  of  harbouring  runaway  serfs,  and  pro* 
tecting  them  vnthm  the  church  precinct  against  the  puiv 
suit  of  the  lord.  In  this  course  of  conduct  they  repu- 
diated all  legal  reeponsibilityj  refused  compensation,  in- 
vented pretexts^  advanced  aiguments  for  their  salutary 
encroa<mment8  upon  the  inhuman  rights  of  slavery,  anii 
their  still  more  mhuman  practice.  The  churchman  of 
free  condition  maintained  his  original  independence  of 
all  control  but  that  of  his  freely  elected  superiors  with  a 
prouder  and  sterner  determination,  in  reliance  upon  tiie 
sanctity  of  his  person  and  calling,  and  the  ever-ready 
support  of  his  order ;  while  the  clerical  serf  or  freedraan 
remembered  his  former  condition  as  a  motive  for  sustain- 
ing his  new  character  with  the  greater  earnestness  and 
energy. 
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HavinsT  thus  shortly  dpsci  ilied  the  g'eneral  action  of 
the  social  oriiuiiisatiou  of  tlie  Carolinrrinn  pe-  _ 
nod  upon  the  individual  disposition  and  eon- constitution; 
duct  of  the  several  orders  amon^  the  cler2:*v, 
we  may  now  a(i\  ert  to  some  particulars  relat- 
ing to  the  ckurch-constitution  itself,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain how  it  &red  amid  these  social  elements ;  how  it 
worked  its  way  tbrouffh  the  obstacles  opposed  to  its 
growth ;  and  how,  amidst  all  the  disturbances  of  an  age 
of  aaarehy  and  violence^  it  was  enabled  to  retain  and 
stren^hen  the  self-existent  and  self-enffident  position 
inhented  from  its  Latin  prog-enitors. 

The  reforms  introduced  by  Bonilace  of  HaintK,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Garolingian  dynasty  to  the 
tiirone  of  France,  had  been  productive  of  ines-  g^S^i^ 
timaUe  advantage  to  the  chuidMX>nsHtutiony«^p*^' 
by  drawing"  closer  the  corporate  bond  which  ^ 
connected  the  several  orders  of  the  clergy  with  each 
other  and  the  ^\hole  body;  by  fixing  their  eyes  upon  the 
one  head  and  director  sitting  in  the  chair  of  Peter:  and 
by  bringing  down  the  title  of  the  sovereiei-Ti  to  his  throne 
to  nt  least  a  filial  relation  to  the  Lfreat  s|iii'itu;il  po\\er  so 
represeTitetl/  All  this  had  been  accomplished^  not  only 
without  tlie  sacrifice  of  a  sing-le  temporal  prerogative  of 
the  churchy  but  had,  at  every  step  of  the  process,  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  territorial  influence  and 
property;  by  a  strengthening^  of  the  interest  and  parti- 
cipation of  the  hierarcny  in  the  councils  of  the  state ;  by 
its  legislative  recognition  as  a  constituent  estate  of  the 
realmy  having  a  separate  and  independent  existence  of 
its  own,  whofl}^  distinet  from  that  of  the  lay  estates,  and 
furnished  with  immunities^  personal  and  territorial,  not 
susceptible  of  those  changes  to  which  the  vices,  the  pro* 
dualities,  the  violences,  and  all  the  social  irregularities 
or  the  age,  exposed  the  condition  of  the  crown  and  the 
laity. 

*With  all  this  strength  of  internal  organisation,  this 
unity  of  action  and  purpose,  the  church  establishment 
may  besides  be  said  to  have  eno  np^ed  the  sympathies  of 

'  See  Book  iV.  cc  v.  and  vL  peMim. 
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The  tymM-  the  nmnerical  majority  of  the  population.  The 

tUMofttie  church  was  the  coininon  sanctuary  for  the 


^thlhT  bondsman,  the  poor,  and  the  oppressed.  Tlie 


estate  of  the  church  v\  as  })resented  to  them,  and 
not  without  truth,  as  the  "  patrimuiiy  of  the  poor."  Men 
of  energ*y  and  abilit}''  uii^ht  tliere  find  an  honourable 
rece])tion;  and,  whatever  their  orig-inal  condition,  become 
entitled  to  a  ptaiiding-  in  tlie  world  far  more  Mattering 
than  iHiv  secular  occupation  could  atibrd  them.  When 
once  introduced  to  such  an  association^  the  mind  of  the 
individual  became  absorbed  in  its  interests ;  and  thus  the 
most  boundless  personal  ambition,  the  highest  gfifts  of 
the  understanding*,  the  most  brilliant  sucoeases  of  tnlent| 
must  oltimatelj  contribute  to  the  advanta^fe  of  the  body 
which  sustained  and  encouraged  him ;  while  failure,  or 
crime,  or  even  desertion,  coidd  do  little  othw  inj^iry  than 
to  ruin  the  individuaL 

Charlemagne  himself  had  oontributed  largely — per* 
charie.  haps  uncousciously — to  the  oonsolidation  ot  the 
clerical  body*  He  had,  by  the  aid  of  Im  eode- 
8chrm<>j^f  gjggij^i  counsellors,  introduced  a  great  many 
md  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  church-offices, 
the  restoration  of  discipline,  the  establishment 
oi  new  bishoprics  and  popular  schools;  for  enforcing  the 
duties  of  residence,  instruction,  abstinence  from  non- 
clerical  occupations;  for  the  regulation  ol  the  conduct 
of  the  laity  towards  clnircbmen,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters  tenduig  to  uphold  spiritual  authority,  and  to 
promote  the  success  oi  clerical  ministration  among  the 
people." 

xhe  eftbrts  of  this  great  prince  had  been  uniformly 
directed  to  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  harmoujjr 
and  eombinatioD  among  the  discordant  mass  of  terrt- 
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"  For  thn  principal  ordinances  of 
Cbarlaoiague,  fteo  FUuqf,  IT.  E.  torn, 
is.  t  i^nd  In  partionlar  th(>  Cupit.  of 
H«ri»tal  All  ann.  779,  ap.  Bain:,  toin.  i. 
p.  195 ;  Capit.  ann.  789,  id,  ibid.  p.  210 
et  tqq.;  De  reform.  Moiuieli.  ml  Ibid. 

L242  ;  PraHiept.  de  install.  Episc.  in 
xonia,  id,  ibid.  p.  246;  Capit.  de 
fbftiK  8«X.       ML      SSO ;  Capifc. 


Frant'tifortl.  ann.  71)4,  id.  ibid.  p.  261; 
Capit.  Saxon,  ann.  797,  id.  ibid.  p.  275  j 
Letter  for  tb*  stipprosaioa  of  tho  GlMRr^ 
epiacopi,  flnn.  70y,  {J  iliid.  p.  327  ;  Ca- 
pit. Episcop.  ann.  801,  id.  ioid.  p.  358 ; 
CfepiL  of  602,  mL  ibid.  ]».  879 1  De  parg»- 
tiono  Sacerdot.  nnn.  80n,  id,  ibid.  p.  386  ; 
and  many  others  in  the  name  Tolunie  of 
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tones,  |)opulations,  nnd  TKitioiialities  of  which  his  vnBt 
empire  was  composed ;  some  such  unity,  in  a  word,  as 
that  which  he  heoeld  in  the  church.  The  church,  there* 
fore,  became  in  a  great  degree  the  model  upon  which  he 
desired  to  shape  his  g-ovemment.  But  she  was  not  merdy 
the  ensample  to  direct  his  choice  of  forme  and  means; 
he  re|;arded  her  as  an  effective  instniment  for  the  ae* 
oomplishment  of  his  political  purposes.  It  was  his  most 
earnest  wish  to  connect  himseli  as  closely  as  possible 
widi  the  clergy  and  their  chief^  in  the  hope  of  infiising 
into  the  state  some  portion  of  that  regularity  of  action 
which  no  other  social  institudon  etAer  possessed  or  en* 
oonra^ed.  He  accordingly  directed  his  attention,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  eradication  of  the  defects  he  observed 
in  the  state  of  the  church  herself;  and  in  the  next,  he 
endeavoured  to  enlarg*e  her  inilueuce  by  liberal  founda- 
tions^ and  ample  provisiou  for  the  instruction  both  of 
clerg-y  and  laity,  particularly  the  establishment  of  popu- 
lar schools  and  libraries,  tie  encouraged  learning  and 
learned  men;  he  associnfed  familiarly  with  the  most 
celebrated  scholars  of  the  dav,  and  received  their  lessons 
with  the  docilit}  of  a  pnpil,  and  the  proht  c^'a  matured 
and  penetrating  judgment. 

But  in  this  scheme  of  union,  Charlemagne  had,  per- 
haps anavoidably,  overlooked  the  elemental  dis-  pj^^^^^j 
oordanoe  existing  between  the  principle  of  the  di^^anoe 
churdi^constitution  and  that  of  the  state.    For  between  the 

,  <!  'iiYTi*  constitution 

the  moment  they  might  be  held  m  some  kina  oi  of  the  church 
combination  by  the  force  of  his  own  character.  *^e^t*'j;^ 
But  the  state  itself  presented  only  a  gigantic 
mass  of  feebleness  and  disease^  with  no  setfwtaining 
pow^,  deriving  a  certain  temporary  health  and  strength 
alone  from  the  nealthy  and  vigorous  mind  which  presiaed 
over  it.    Even  while  that  great  prince  was  issuing  edict 
upon  edict  for  the  better  organisation  and  reformation  of 
the  churches  of  his  empire,  he  possessed  no  well-defined 
power  over  the  body  into  which  he  busied  himself  in 
breathing  the  breath  of  political  life.  The  church  ah\  ays 
reg^arded  herself  as  courtinjiite  u  lib,  if  not  above  the  state ; 
she  was  an  institution  of  birth  divine,  and  endowed  with 
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an  organisation  of  equivalent  dip^nity;  between  which, 
therefore,  and  the  state,  the  relation  of  subject  and  sove- 
reitrii  rould  not  exist,  nnless  it  were  in  her  own  favour. 
An  iiitcichange  of  worldly  l)enefit  was,  in  thot  n^e,  in- 
volved in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 

Sivernors  to  the  governed.  In  the  mind  of  the  church 
ere  was  no  room  for  any  such  reciprocity.  Pious  giftA 
and  endowments,  however  profuse^  could  be  productive 
only  of  spiritual  benefits  to  the  grantor ;  the  holders  and 
administrators  of  such  possessions  might  therefore,  without 
serious  inconvenience^  exempt  themselves  from  all  obligar 
tions  of  a  civil  or  pecuniary  character;  they  might  con- 
nect or  disconnect  themselves  and  their  interests  from 
those  of  the  state  at  their  discretion ;  and  perdiancci  in 
the  end,  make  the  surrender  of  all  government  into  their 
hands  the  condition  of  their  support  to  the  dvil  powers, 
when  harassed  by  extraordinary  dangers  or  difficulties. 

We  cannot  wholly  overlook  another  and  rt  different 
Paramount  ^ource  of  obstruction  to  any  cordial  union  of 
tendency  of  church  and  State  in  the  nintfi  and  tenth  o  ntu- 
powJr^^hJ  The  character  of  the  rehgions  rontidence 

Me  of  reposed  in  the  clero-y  was  that  oninpIieU  trust. 
Ig^norance  and  superstition  held  undivided  sway 
in  the  minds  of  the  laity ;  trie  private  conscience,  thong"h 
it  inipht  be  awakened  by  a  present  sense  of  desperate 
g^lt,  had  no  gfeneral  power  over  individual  conduct,  and 
was  rarely  sufficiently  active  to  balance  the  irregular 
passions  and  vices  of  the  mass.  Yet  such  power  as  it 
might  still  possess,  such  influence  as  might  be  elicited 
from  its  feverish  and  fitful  manifestations!  was  at  the 
command  of  the  clergy ;  the  moral  government  of  the 
world — ^the  ^eat  distinction  of  rig-ht  and  wrong — ^was 
at  their  discretion ;  their  approval  determined  the  right, 
their  disapprobation  the  moral  and  religious  wrong.  As 
long  as  such  a  state  of  things  existed,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  nolitical  law  or  manaspement  could  hold  the  balance; 
neitner  could  the  hand  which  ruled  the  consciences  of  the 
law-makers  ever  honestly  profess  itself  their  subject ;  nay, 
it  must,  by  a  sort  of  natural  necessity,  sooner  or  later, 
grasp  at  undivided  empire  ^  and  thus  in  the  end  give  law 
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to  the  world,  thous;"h  it  vouchsafed  to  abandon  to  the 
herd  of  princes  ana  i>eople  the  tlrudgfery  of  execution^ 
and  the  unrequited  laoour  ot  adininiatration. 

Charlemagne  himself  w  as  not  in  a  position  to  conceive 
or  to  net  upon  any  suspicion  of  the  ultimate  obstacles  to 
tendency  of  tlie  clmrch-principle.  No  sucii  mis-  tb«  fre«  de- 
giving*  could  obtrude  itself  u|)Oii  his  mind,  when  oTth£"taBd» 
he  beheld  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  greedily  ^^^J- 
Stretching  out  their  hands  to  grasp  political  power^ 
under  bis  patronage  and  in  his  service.  The  obstades 
he  himself  had  to  encounter  arose  from  the  licentious 
liberty  of  the  feudal  state ;  nn  irregularity  he  hoped  to 
redace  under  command  by  tbe  d^plined  aid  of  the 
clergy.  But  it  was^  in  fact,  owing  to  the  secular  tenden- 
des  of  die  churchmen  themselves  in  the  first  nlaoe^  and, 
in  the  nexL  to  this  very  irregularity  and  turoulence  of 
feudalism,  tnat  the  church  was  not  at  once  enabled  to 
proclaim  that  dominant  control  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  to  which  its  whole  character  and  constitution  so 
manifestly  pointed.  As  to  the  first  of  these  obstacles  to 
uncontrolled  dominion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tbe 
churchmen  in  general  brought  with  them  into  their  mi- 
nistrations most  of  the  prepossessions  and  passions  of 
the  classes  irom  which  they  themselves  sprang*.  Prelates 
and  abbots,  in  the  character  of  a  constituted  estate  of  the 
realm,  were  not  expecti d  to  relinquish  any  opportunities 
for  the  gratification  of  their  private  ambitions  which  their 
political  position  might  offer.  They  grasped  at  the  high- 
est offices  of  state;  they  undertook  political  missions; 
they  presided  in  the  chancery  or  privy  council  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  in  concert  with  his  lay  ministers,  they  directed  his 
public  measures ;  while  in  their  spiritual  character  they 
enjoyed  invaluable  opportunities  ot  controUing  his  private 
eonsdence.  So  intiniate  a  connection  with  worldly  affairs, 
if  suffered  to  proceed  without  check  or  impediment,  could 
not  fail  to  withdraw  their  attention  more  and  more  irom 
the  proper  duties  of  their  calling  and  the  special  interests 
of  tnehr  order,  and  in  the  end  to  impart  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical body  the  same  ill-balanced  ana  irregular  action  ob- 
servable in  the  government  of  the  state. 
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But  Ghariemajpoe  hnaself^  and,  hand  in  hand 

him,  a  numeFous  body  of  devoted  churchmen, 

^  stepped  forth  to  the  fescue  of  those  principles 
of  order  and  discipline  to  which  the  whole  ecdeaiastical 
scheme  was  indebted  for  its  birth,  and  upon  which  it  was 
dependent  for  its  existence.  The  struo^gple  of  this  zealous 
cliiss  among;  the  clergy  to  avert  the  threatened  seculari- 
sation of  their  own  body  must  hereafter  engug-e  our  at- 
tention :  iu  this  place  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  lav  nobility  had  all  along*  bliown  uauiistakable  sigTis 
of  jealous  disapprobation  of  the  devotion  of  churclinien 
to  secular  pursuits,  such  as  hunting*,  hawkiri<r,  fighting 
in  the  batTle-front,  imd  other  less  di"fnitied  indulofeiices 
common  among  tlie  laity  of  the  age.  In  one  instance 
among  many,  the  court-uobilitv  joined  in  an  humble  ad- 
dress to  the  monarch,  beseeching  him,  "  on  their  kneeSy" 
to  confine  his  prelates  to  their  dioceseSy  in  order  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  to  the  proper  duties  of  their 
sacred  calling,  such  as  singingp  masses^  ordering  proos^ 
sions^  and  distributing  doles  tor  the  success  of  bis  arms. 

We  have  seen,"  says  the  memorial,  God  knows  widi 
what  terror,  bishops  and  holy  clerks  wounded  and  slain  in 
battle  in  the  front  of  the  whole  army,  thus  causmg  many 
to  fly  before  the  enemy*  We  therefore  earnestly  beseech 
your  majesty  not  to  allow  more  than  two  or  three  such 
persons  to  accompany  the  army,  and  that  only  to  give 
the  benediction  before  battle,  and  to  shrive  those  in  danger 
from  wounds.'^  They  further  requested  that  the  bishops 
might  be  altogether  prohibited  irom  the  practice  of  aims, 
and  that  they  should  be  compelled  themselves  to  remain 
at  home,  sending  their  vassals  well  ornied  into  the  iield, 
to  be  under  the  command  of  the  sovereign/ 

Though  the  accession  of  the  new  dynasty  in  France 
ProsPTit      had  brought  with  it  an  important  improvement 

condition  of  the  clergy,  by  affording  rdief 
upon  tho  from  the  hcentious  irregularities  of  the  govern- 
stete.    njgjj^  g^jj  the  laity,  yet  theur  influence  in  the 
state  stilly  in  the  main,  rested  upon  the  identity  of  their 

*  See  the  petition  wad  the  cApitulary  issued  thereupon,  ap.  Baim.  torn,  i. 
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interests  with  those  of  the  new  i'aiiiily  whom  they  had  so 
powerfully  assisted.  The  hierarchy  were  luUy  sensible  of 
this  defect  in  their  position  ;  they  apprehended  that  when 
that  identification  of  interests  should  cease,  or  be  severed 
by  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Charlemag*ne^ 
their  security  for  the  nuuiitenance  of  their  endownicnts 
and  acquisitions  ag-ainst  the  cupidity  of  the  feudal  laity 
would  be  lost.  Tliis  sense  of  insecurity  oTeatly  contributed 
to  repress  the  expansion  ot  hierarchical  pret^nsion^  and  to 
confine  their  effortSi  for  the  present,  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiri- 
tual estates^  by  as  larg^e  a  participation  in  the  political 

fovernment^  and  the  floating  interests  of  the  age,  as  could 
e  obtained  without  the  BOcnfice  of  any  principle  of  sacer- 
dotal ftuthority^  or  any  material  derogation  of  the  derical 
character. 

The  fuller  development  of  the  scheme  of  policy  en- 
gendered by  this  impresnon  is  resenred  for  the  foOowing 
chapters  of  this  book. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHAKL£MAQN£  IN  XH£  INTERESTS  OF  THE  PONTIFICATE. 

Object  uf  the  chapter — Hadrian  I.  claims  the  protectioa  of  Charlema|pae — Second 
expedition  of  Charlemagne  into  ItiUjr — Hadrian  sets  ap  a  dooatton  from  C<tfft" 
ttaBtim  dM  Owl  Drift  of  the  fietitimis  dooatloii  of  Constentliw— Origin 
■ad  nature  of  the  f<  >ro;(>ry — Rfltittwice  to  the  donatiMi  of  Charlemagne— The 

state  of  Italy  —  calls  for  the  presence  of  Chnrlemaerne  —  His  third  exj)edition 
into  Italy — His  attachment  to  Home — Charlemagne  and  Hadrian  inlhe  afiiair 
of  Tassilo — Coronations — Character  of  the  intercourse  between  Charl«nagiie 
aofl  tbe  pope— BetpeotiTe  riewt  and  intent  of  tko  pnrtiat— PoUtlool  intrigne 

In  Italy— Fourth  expedition  of  Charlemagnn  lo  llimie- Interference  of  the 

pope  in  the  aflfuir  of  Tassilo — Claims  of  tho  pope  upon  the  Beneventine  terri- 
Uyry  —  Hndrian  proyxxi  s  the  surrender  of  Ik'rieventura  —  Charlemagiie  inventa 
Onmoald  in  the  duchy  of  Beucvuntum — ^  Treachery  of  the  Grei:i&.  empress 
Ijanoi  dnftm of  Imt plot— DMth of  Fbpe Hndrian L 

In  a  preceding  flection  of  this  work*  we  carried  forward 

oigeot  of  the  history  of  the  connection  of  the  papacy  with 
fUi  dtaf^.  the  states  of  Western  Christendom  to  the  ele- 
vation oi'  its  chief  to  the  temporal  Bovereig'iity,  its  final 
severance  from  Byzantine  state,  and  the  initiation  of  an 
absolutely  new  relation  to  the  noweis  ol'  the  world.  We 
have  now  to  ascertain  how  tnat  relation  sliapecl  itself 
within  the  compass  of  the  reign  of  Charleniag-ne^  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  a  clearer  comprehension  ot  the 
causes  of  those  changes  which  it  underwent  in  that  of  his 
descendants. 

JBinhard^  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne^  informs  us 
Pope  Hadrian  that  the  Strictest  friendship  subsisted  between 
I.  claims  the  that  moiuurch  and  Pope  Hadrian  I.  In  the  still 
Srchni^^  extant  correspondence  between  them^  we  find 
n*8"**   the  fireest  communication  of  opinion  and  feelinfj^ 
both  upon  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs*    In  exact 
conformity  with  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  Hadrian 

■  Booknr«  oa  tI,  nad  vii.  8m pnrtienUurly  p.  417. 
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reg'arded  the  Fraiikish  monarch  as  the  covenantee  I  pro- 
tector of  the  holy  see  and  its  possessions,  and  in  that 
cn])acity  bound  to  recover  for  her  every  debt  the  pope 
might  see  ht  to  claim  as  her  "  righteous  due.*'"  Thus, 
when  LeO;  archbishop  of  Bayenna^  refused  to  rehnquish 
his  metropolitan  rignts  over  certain  districts  alleged  to 
form  part  of  the  donation  of  Charlemagne^  the  pope  ex- 
pressed his  anxiety  for  the  presence  and  80{^rt  of  hia 
friend  and  protector/  Hadrian^  moreoveri  suspected 
the  royal  misMj  or  commissioners,  of  collusion  with  the 
vassal  didces  of  fienerentum  and  S]>oletam^  to  the  injury 
of  the  holy  see ;  and^  whether  from  authentic  information^ 
or  with  a  view  to  alarm  his  correspondent  for  the  safety 
of  his  Italian  conquests^  he  magnified  the  transactions 
complained  of  into  a  criminal  conspiracy  against  the 
crown.  He  told  the  king*  that  the  outbreak  was  actually 
fixed  to  take  place  in  the  inonth  of  March  then  next 
following  (a. D.  770);  that  Adalg-is,  the  sou  of  Desiderius, 
the  captive  kmo-  of  the  Luuibards,  was  to  appear  un  the 
const  with  a  Greek  lleet;  that  Rome  was  to  be  assailed 
both  l>v  sea  and  land,  the  churches  to  lie  plundered,  the 
pope  to  be  carried  into  captivity^  and  the  Lombard 
dynasty  to  l)e  reinstated.** 

Other  motives  were  not  wanting  to  induce  Charle* 
magne  to  j>ay  a  second  mihtary  visit  to  his  g^^^. 
newly^acquired  dominions  in  Italy.    It  had  pedition  of 
become  necessary  to  take  immediate  steps  for^gjj^gjgj* 
the  dissolution  of  a  long-suspected  plot  between 
his  disaffected  subject,  Xhike  Tassilo  of  Bavaria^  and  the 
partisans  of  the  late  dynasty.    In  the  winter,  therefore^ 
of  the  year  776  he  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army ;  the  Duke  of  Friuli^  who  appears  to  have 
taken  a  principal  part  in  the  conspiracy,  was  expelled 
from  his  duchy;  and  in  a  short  time  the  presence  of  the 
conqueror  appears  to  have  dispelled  all  apprehensions  of 
further  danger  either  to  church  or  state.    The  pope  pro- 
fessed himself  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  returned  thanks 

*  Conf.  Book  IV.  o.  vi.  p.  38d,  and  nos.  vii.  and  ix.  Aid.  pp.  531,  552. 

e  tH.  p.  401.  *  Knp.  Had.  Bkp.  epp.  iv.  md  t,  (In 

^  St  .'  r-Ml    CarLil,  ap.  D.  Bouquet,  Cod.  Carol.),       J>.  Sou^Ut,  tOUU  T, 

toffi.  V.  p.  54(i^  ep.  no.  iii. }  and  cooL  epp,  pp.  547,  548. 
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for  the  protection  atlurded  witli  great  apparent  warmth 
and  cordiality.  Yet  all  had  not,  it  seems,  heen  dune  for 
the  satisfaction  nl  tlie  ])apnl  claims.  Another  and  a  differ- 
ent title  to  an  ahiiost  iuiperial  power  is  brong'ht  to  lig'ht. 

]^.^r-\Th,,  Now,  for  the  hrst  tune,  alter  the  lapse  of  four 
•ets  up  ado- centuries  and  a  hnlf,  it  is  discovered  that  all 
^^antine  whlch  Pippin  or  t'harlemag'ne  had  conferred 

the  Great,  q^i  the  caQTch  of  Hoiue  was  an  insignilicant 
instalment  of  that  more  extensive  dominion  originally 
granted  to  the  chair  of  Peter  by  the  pious  emperor  Con- 
stantine."  "  Considering,"  says  Pope  Hadnan,  "  that 
in  the  days  of  the  blessed  pontiff  Sylvester,  that  most 
pious  emperor  did^  his  danoHan,  exalt  and  enlarge  die 
noly  cadiolic  and  apostolic  church  of  Rome,  giving  unto 
her  mqfreme  p(ncer  aver  aU  the  region  of  the  Weet, — so 
now  we  beseech  you^  that  in  this  our  own  happy  day  the 
same  holy  churcn  may  sprout  forth  and  exult,  and  be 
exer  more  and  more  lifted  up,  so  that  all  people  who  shall 
hear  thereof  may  exclaim,  ^  God  save  the  kinsT,  and  Iiear 
us  in  tlie  day  in  whicli  we  call  upon  thee !'  For  behold, 
in  those  days  arose  Coiistantine  the  Christian  eiiij^eror, 
b}  whom  God  vouchsafed  to  give  all  things  to  his  most 
holy  cliiirch,  the  church  of  the  blessed  Peter,  })rince  of 
the  apostles.  AW  this,  and  many  territories  )>f?idt's, 
which  divf^rs  emperors,  patricians,  and  otht  r  o  txlfearing 
persons,  had  g*iven  to  tlie  blessed  l^eter  and  the  holy 
Koman  and  apostolical  church  of  God,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  souls  and  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  lyin^  in  the 
parts  of  Tuscany,  Spoletum,  Beneventum,  Corsica,  Sa- 
▼ona^— territories  which  were  taken  and  kept  back  by  the 
impious  nation  of  the  Lombards^ — cause  all  this  to  be 
restored  to  us  in  these  your  days,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  your  several  deeds  of  gift  deposited  in  our  ardiives  of 
the  Lateran.  To  that  end  we  nave  directed  our  envoys 
to  exhibit  those  deeds  to  you  for  your  satisfaction;  and 
in  virtue  of  them  we  now  calljupon  you  to  command  the 
undiminished  restitution  of  this  patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
into  our  hands ;  that  by  vour  conformity  therewith  the 
holy  church  of  God  may  fee  put  into  full  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  its  entu*e  right;  so  that  tlie  piiuce  of  the 
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apostke  Mmself  may  intercede  before  the  throne  of  the 
Almigfhty  for  long*  me  to  yourself  and  proeperity  in  all 
your  undertaki]i<j;s."' 

The  expressions  used  by  the  pope  to  denote  the  extent 
of  tins  6up})u.^(Ml  donation  are  nut  Irte  ^^'O'^  p^j^^  (^e 
uncertaiiitv  and  unibiguity.    The  endowment  ectiUou* 
of  ^*  suui  eme  power  over  all  the  reo-ion  of  the  i**"^*"^.**^ 
West,   alleov  d  to  Imve  been  o-panted  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  must  have  comprehendeii  much  nioie 
than  the  trrritories  conveyed  by  the  deeds  of  Pip})in  iiiid 
Charlemao'iie.    It  is  therefore  insinuated,  that  though 
those  princes  had  dealt  hberally  by  the  church,  they 
would,  notwithstanding*^  not  have  done  their  whole  duty 
until  they  should  have  given  possession  of  all  that  had 
leen  comprised  in  the  original  deed  of  gift.  Charle- 
magne^ it  seemSj  was  to  consider  himself  as  the  mere 
executor  of  his  predeoesso)*  Constantine  the  Great;  and 
in  that  character  it  is  obvious  he  must  stand  in  a  posi- 
tion of  far  less  observance  than  as  the  spontaneous  patron 
and  b^e&ctor.  The  fictitious  donation  was  presented  to 
him  as  absolute  in  its  terms;  therefore  as  at  once  dis* 
charg  ing'-  the  estate  conveyed  in  the  execution  of  its  pro- 
visions from  all  dues^  duties,  and  conditions  whatsoever, 
claimable  by  the  hand  throug-h  ^nIiIlIi  it  passed  to  the 
rightful  owner.    It  was  significantly  hinted  that  his  past 
services  were  held  by  the  pope  to  merge  in  his  obliijfations 
for  the  future ;  that  he  should  think  less  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  than  of  the  duties  he  mif^ht  rightfull}'' 
be  called  u|>on  to  perform ;  and  that,  as  long-  as  a  sing-lo 
item  of  the  indefinite  debt  entailed  u|)oa  him  by  his  g-reat 
testator  remained  unpaid,  he  must  consider  himself  as 
debtor  to  God  and  St.  Peter  for  the  whole. 

It  would  be  hardly  £air  to  presume  that  the  impudent 
forgery,  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  the  q^^^  ^na 
Donation  of  Constantine y  had  as  yet  found  its  nature  of  the 
appropriate  niche  in  the  archives  of  the  Lateran^  ftwgery. 
or  that  it  was  included  among  the  documents   hich  the 

S)pe  instructed  his  envoys  to  produce  to  Charlemagiie. 
ut  among  the  multitude  of  eager  searchers^  the  thing 

*Sp^  Bid.  F^p.  ia  Cod*  GmmL  no.  adix.  »p.  D^Bwiq.  took  t.  ff.  fi49t  fiSOi 
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Wiintrd  is  g-enerally  near  enoug'h  at  hand  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  less  scrupulous  amono^  the  number.  In  the 
reign  of  l^>|>e  Hadrian  I.  the  desire  for  territorial  acqui- 
sition liad  been  stiinidated  by  success  to  a  deg'ree  of 
intensity  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  hi>5torv  of  seeular 
ambition.  In  such  a  disposition,  a  fe:itlir'r-li«:lit  tradition 
mi^bt  stand  as  good  ground  for  the  uiost  e\tra\  ag-ant 
claims ;  and  the  tabrication  of  the  outward  proof  of  what 
was  already  registered  in  men's  minds  as  accredited  fact 
might  appear  as  a  mere  venial  condescension  to  the  na- 
tural adhesion  of  mankind  to  the  usual  and  customary 
modes  of  proof/ 

The  transient  visit  of  Charlemagne  to  Italy  in  the  year 
^  .       776  aiipears  for  the  moment  to  have  dissipated 
to  the  don*- the  apprehensious  of  the  pope.   JNo  more  is^ 
chari^*"^  e  present,  heard  of  tiie  alleged  conspiracy 

between  the  expatriated  Lombard  chiets,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  disaffected  feudatory  princes.  But  difficul- 
ties eiioiij^h  remained  behind  to  keep  alive  the  suspicions, 
and  to  allurd  nTouiul  of  complaint  to  the  querulous  pontiff. 
1 1  is  very  probable  that  the  territorial  limits  set  out  in  the 
donation  of  Charlemngne  Mere  but  imperfectly  known  to 
that  prince  or  his  advisers,  and  that  the  deed  had  been  made 


'  The  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.  bears 
tiMdftleof776.  The  donation  of  Charle- 
mfi<»Tie  was  datfd  in  774  ;  and  in  that 
deed  no  nicnUou  ia  made  ot'  any  dona- 
tion of  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Pip- 
pin in  752,  of  which  the  deed  of  Charle- 
magne was  in  confirmation  and  execu- 
tion. Ik  is  inexplicable  how,  if  the  more 
ancient  title  uf  the  holy  see  derived 
from  ConsUolioe  the  Great  bad  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  tlw  two  tvbM- 
quent  donatitms  hr  cn  known  to  the  pa- 
pal clergy,  they  should  have  overlooked 
It  on  tM>tn  occasions,  when  it  would  have 
been  of  such  material  assistance  to  their 
claim.  Ilow,  again,  did  it  happen,  that 
when,  in  the  year  774,  Pope  Hadrien 
presented  to  CharlcmaKne  a  eopy  of 
the  Dion^sian  code  of  canon  law,  to- 
gether with  n  large  oolleetton  of  de^ 
crelal  epistles  of  proccdini^  popes,  he 
neglected  to  send  with  them  the  solemn 
deed  of  Goostantine  the  Great  to  Pope 
Sylvester?    Yet  in  the  letter  uf  77G  he 

appeals  to  "plures  donationes  in  sacro 


oostro  Scrinio  Lateranensi  recondita;,  ' 
which  he  had  aetuaUj  presented  to 
Charlemagne  for  his  inspection,  as 

S roofs  of  the  pending  claim.  Was  this 
onation  of  Constautine,  then,  amoog 

thtm?  If  not,  it  must  have  ri>me  to 
light  between  the  years  774  and  77tiw 
It  is  alleged  to  have  been  forthcoming 
in  the  latter  year;  find  if  not  among 
the  documents  iaiipect«d  bv  Cluurle- 
magne,  the  only  excuse  for  the  pope  is, 
that  it  ha<l  not  turned  up  at  the  proper 
time.  At  all  events.  Pope  Hadrian  1. 
was  the  first  pontiff  since  »ylTester(A.D. 
."^H-Snfi)  who  ha<t  any  knowlcdc-f^  >if 
its  existence  ;  it  must  therefore  have 
slept  profoundly  tn  the  archires  of  the 
Laleran  for  a  i>eriod  of  at  least  4.')0 
years,  if  actually  in  existence  in  the 
pontifioate  of  Hadrian  X,'it  does  not 
make  its  appearance  n^^^ain  until  more 
than  half  a  century  after  his  death,  al- 
though, if  prodnceable  at  this  juneturs^ 
it  must  have  been  of  incalculable  ud- 
Tsntage  to  the  cause  of  the  papacj. 
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to  opei-ate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  ol  ecclf  siastical 
corporations  and  persons,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  offi- 
cers and  tieudatory  proprietors  to  whom  he  had  delegated 
the  provincial  government.    Thus  it  had  happened,  that 
the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  had  availed  himself  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lombard  power  to  re-occup>'  the  terri- 
tones  of  Bologna  and  the  Pentapolis  in  the  ^milian  dis- 
trict as  appurtenant  to  his  patriarchate.  These  territories 
were  now  claimed  by  the  pope  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
donation  of  Charlemagne.   Agfain^  Ercginald,  the  royal 
•  duke^  or  ^'ovemor^  of  Tuscany^  had  appropriated  certain 
towns  and  districts  within  that  province  which  the  pope 
allesfed  to  have  been  transferred  oy  the  same  instrument 
to  the  holy  see.   On  the  other  hand^  the  ears  of  Charle- 
magne were  assailed  by  complaints  of  the  inordinate  am- 
bition of  the  Koiiian  court,  and  he  was  solicited  to  inter- 
fere to  put  an  end  to  these  and  other  irregfularities  arising 
from  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  pontifical  clergy.  A 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  donation  was, 
in  fact^  gettinir  ahead  in  Italy,  which  g-ave  serious  un- 
easiness to  the  pope.    The  king  hiinseli  appears  to  liave 
listened  with  some  misgivings  to  the  general  clamour  of 
subjects,  governors,  and  prelates,  against  the  passionate 
eagerness  of  Hadrian  to  possess  himself  of  every  inch 
of  territory^  every  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  which  by  the 
largest  construction  of  the  grant  might  be  made  to  pass 
into  his  hands.*^ 

Pope  Hadrian,  however^  encountered  these  complaints^ 
and  indeed  opposition  of  every  kind  to  his  plans  The  sute  of 
of  territorial  acquisition,  by  decrying"  all  resist- 
ance  as  manifest  proof  of  disatfection  to  the  protecting 
government  itself;  The  dukes  of  Tuscany^  Beneventum. 
and  Spoletum  became  the  special  objects  of  the  papal 
resentment  3  and  their  recusancy  was  forthwith  ascribed 

?  Epp.  Had.  Pap.  I.  ap.  D.  Bouq.  torn.  of  his  soc  over  the  -^mih'an  province, 

r.  epp.  viii.  ix.  xi.  pp.  552,  553,  556.  See  ep.  vii.  p.  551  of  the  same  collec- 

Shjlock  himself  hardly  dahmid  liie  timi.  In  liu  epitftles  to  the  hing',  Had. 

pound  of  flesh  with  more  inoxorablo  rian  frequently  complains  of  the  calura- 

pertinacitj.    The  archbishop  of  Ha-  nies  heaped  upon  himself  and  his  clergy 

Tenna  went  in  person  to  the  eoMT%  of  at  the  rogral  oowl,  sad  iapiMMt  him  to 

QMrlemagne  to  obtain  justice  against  gife  no  Mr  to  the  duderen. 
the  piq«l  mmrion  of  the  ancient  r^ti 
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by  Hadrian  to  a  treasonable  understanding*  with  Adal- 

f is,  the  exiled  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Italy,  wlioiii  he 
escribed  as  hovering  on  the  frontier,  in  readiness  to 
combine  with  the  Neapolitan  Greeks,  tlie  piratical  hordes 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  partisans  of  the  dethroned  dy- 
nasty throuo'iiout  tlip  land,  in  a  ()-eneral  conspiracy  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  g-overnment  Ix^tli  of  tlw  kino-  and 
the  pope.  There  were,  however,  other  and  more  serious 
evils  to  be  encoinitered,  A  severe  famine  had  reduced 
the  population  of  southern  Italy  to  despair.  Enfeebled 
by  hunger  and  sufTering,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
defend  their  homes  and  families  from  the  predatory  slave- 
dealrrs  and  pirates  of  the  Archipelag'o,  while  multitudes 
sold  themselves  intobondag'e  as  a  last  refuge  from  death. 
Many  of  these  were  disposed  of  by  the  kidnappers  to  the 
Saracens  of  Africa.  Within  this  calamitous  period,  the 
Neapolitan  Greeks,  mth  the  supposed  connivance  of  the 
Beneventines,  possessed  themselves  of  the  towns  of  Ter- 
radna  and  (Jaeta,  and  the  tide  of  hostile  aggfresaion 
affainst  Rome  appeared  to  the  pope  to  have  set  in  with 
alarming*  rapidity.* 

This  lamentable  state  of  things  called  aloud  for  the 

CaHs  for  the  P''^®®^^^  of  the  monarcli,  if  it  might  be,  to  put 
nreaenceof  au  end  to  the  Suffering's  of  the  peo])le,  to  repress 
encroachments  and  piracies,  and  to  settle  the 
relations  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  the  feudatory  depend- 
encies of  the  empii  e.  An  interval  of  peace  on  his  Saxon 
frontier,  and  the  trin|  )orary  submission  of  his  turbnlpnt 
vassal  Tassilo  of  Bavaria,  left  Charlemai»*ne  at  leisure  to 
disentangle  by  his  presence  the  ravelled  state  of  Italian 
affairs.  He  was  probably  anxious  to  acquaint  himself 
personally  with  the  causes  of  the  ezistingf  disorders,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  mterroption  in 
the  harmony  of  his  correspondence  with  the  pope,  whom 
he  sincerely  honoured,  and  was  well  disposed  to  support 
The  critical  state,  however,  of  the  coasts  and  frontiers, 
aa  depicted  to  him  by  Hadrian,  appears  to  have  made 
no  serious  impression.  No  military  preparations  were 
thought  necessary;  and  in  the  winter  otthe  year  780, 

*  Epp.  Had.  Pap.  I.  np,  D.  Bouq.  torn.  t.  op.  xii.  and  xiii.  pp.  557,  558. 
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Cliarb  inaoi-ne,  accompanied  by  his  consort  Ilildegardis, 
his  two  iiii'aiit  sons  Carlmann  and  Louis,  and 
escorted  by  no  other  force  than  his  ordinary  ditioS^ 
housplinld  troops  and  followers,  crossed  ^heChjriemjgne 
Alps  into  Italy.     The  annalists  of  the  ag-e  ^' 
(Ies(  ribe  the  expedition  as  a  visit  of  devotion.  Notbingpi 
ill  truth,  could  look  less  like  a  military  movement;  nor 
did  he  anticipate  any  di^icultiee  or  danfi^ers  which  he  did 
not  think  his  personal  presence  would  suffice  to  diaai- 
pate.'   From  tne  moment  that  he  had  placed  .tt«ch- 
the  crown  of  Italy  upon,  his  head^  that  country  men t  to  itaiy 
had  become  an  object  of  the  liveliest  interest 
and  fiolidtade  to  lum.   Anxioos  for  the  fullest  informa- 
tion upon  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  people, 
he  had  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned 


deacon  Peter  of  Pisa :  he  had  studied  theur  language, 
he  had  made  hnnself  fiemiiliar  with  Boman  history,  and 
was  enabled  to  listen  with  pleasure  and  profit  when  the 
best  Latin  writers  were  read  in  his  presence.  Among* 

all  the  remains  of  past  greatness,  he  n  <i  ;ir(kd  the  city  of 
Rome  as  the  most  precious.    His  adiuiratiou  naturally 
enouo-h  took  a  religious  turn ;  and  his  biographer  as- 
sures us  that  of  all  the  holy  places  the  city  contained, 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  was  the  most  iiiterestiiio-  to  Imn. 
upon  this  object  of  his  devotion  he  bestowed  hircrp  sums 
in  »"old,  silver^  and  precious  stones;  and  nothing*,  we  are 
told,  lay  nearer  to  his  heart  than  that,  under  his  patron- 
age^  thie  majesty  oi'  the  city  should  sutler  no  diminution ; 
more  especially  that  the  holy  church  of  St.  Peter  should 
prosper  in  honour  and  safety,  and  be,  by  his  liberality, 
exalted  in  riches  and  splendour  above  all  other  churches.^ 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  781,  Charlemagne  arrived 
for  the  third  time  in  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  ^^^^^^^ 
the  great  festival  of  Easter.    Pope  Hadrian 
Upon  this  occasion  conferred  the  rite  of  bap-  'Jf  j^j[o.' 
tism  on  the  two  young  princes,  changfing  the 
name  of  the  elder  from  that  of  Carlmann  to  Pippin,  in 
honour  of  his  grandfather;  and  at  the  same  moment  he 


'  See  Annal.  Einh.  et  Lauri9$iaCiHt*  ^  Finharrl  Vit.  Carol.  M%^.  rt*. 
•p.  PerUy  torn.  i.  pp.  161,  162.  xxviij  ap.  iVt:,  torn.  ii.  pp.  456, 


457. 
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crowned  the  elder  "  King*  of  the  Louibaids,"  and  the 
younger  (Louis)  Kinnf  of  Aqiiitanie.  The  honour  was 
accepted,  probably  solicited,  by  tlie  kin^  without  a  mis- 

fiving"  as  to  the  inferences  that  niijrnt  thereafter  be 
!"n\vn  from  this  or  past  condescendeucies  of  the  like  . 
(•Ii:irnrtpr.  Charlemagne  never  srrnplpd  to  make  use 
of  churcli  or  pontift*  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  poli- 
tical purposes  ;  and  he  now  called  upon  Hadrian  to 
support  the  remonstrances  he  thought  it  necessarjr  to 
address  to  his  nephew  Tassilo  by  the  aid  of  his  spintual 
authority.  That  prince  had  again  manifested  the  re- 
fractory spirit  which  had  haunted  him  almost  from  his 
infancy.  Hadrian  therefore  sent  two  ecclesiastics  to  re- 
mind him  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  the  oaths  he  had 
sworn  to  Pippin  and  his  son,  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
daneerS)  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  must  incur  b^ 
disobeyino^  or  neglecting  the  lawful  commands  of  his 
superior  K>rd.  Overcome  by  the  joint  remonstrances  of 
his  uncle  and  the  holy  see,  TassOo  rendered  the  services 
demanded  of  him  in  proof  of  allegiance :  he  presented 
himself  before  Charlemagne  at  Worms ;  he  renewed  his 
oaths  of  vassalage,  and  a('.kno\\  ledged  the  concomitant 
duties  of"  military  service  and  attendance  upon  the  court 
and  councils  of  the  Bovereign  whenever  he  should  be 
thereunto  legally  summoned. 

The  coronation  of  the  two  princes,  and  the  papal  in- 
Coronations.  tcrpositiou  to  bring  back  Tassilo  to  a  sense  of 
^tfieinter.*'^  duty,  were  purely  political  acts ;  and  in  more 
course  be-  nio(lern  times,  the  participation  of  the  pope 
*1S^''iiBd  w^^ld,  for  the  plainest  reasons  of  state,  have 
the  pope,  been  inadmissible,  except  upon  the  strictest  un- 
derstanding" of  its  purely  relio^ous  and  exceptive  charac- 
ter.   But  it  lay  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  Ghariemagne 
to  bestow  a  thought  upon  speculative  consequences*  ThsA 
the  papal  participation  in  these  or  other  political  trans- 
actions should  ever  come  to  be  regarded  in  any  light 
but  as  pledges  of  friendly  sympathy  with  the  monarch 
and  his  measures,  or  that  the  sanction  and  influence  of 
the  church  in  support  of  the  state  should  be  solicited 
irom  a  sense  of  dutiful  observance  rather  than  of  cordial 
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and  affectionate  cooperation,  could  not  have  occurred  to 
tlie  mind  of  a  simple  and  single-minded  generation.  In 
the  whole  intercourse  of  Charlemao*ne  with  the  holy  see, 
we  perceive  on  his  part  the  .same  yearning  after  nmtual 
contideiice,  the  same  candid  spirit  of  hope  and  trust,  un- 
tainted by  suspicion,  and  unobscured  by  the  fanitest 
cloud  of  jealous  precaution.  In  the  correspondence  of 
Hadrian  I.,  however,  views  of  a  very  difTerent  nature 
are  as  clearly  discernible.  His  lang-uage  is  on  most 
occasions  carefully  framed  to  imply  much  more  than  a 
merely  friendly  participation  in  the  political  interests  and 
doingii  of  the  monardi  :  his  abara  ITthat  of  a  principal 
rather  than  of  an  ^auxiliary  in  all  the  successes  of  the 
state :  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles  that 
Charlemagne  has  been  enabled  to  bring  the  Saxons  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  and  apostolic  church:  Hence," 
he  says^  we  give  the  more  hearty  thanks  to  the  divine 
demency  that  in  your  time  and  m  ours  these  pagans 
have  been  bg  one  and  tie  same  agency  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  subjected  to  your 
royal  yoke.  And  so  it  shall  always  be  that,  if  in  future 
you  shall  fulfil  with  a  sincere  mind  and  liberal  hand  all 
that  you  have  heretofore  promised  to  your  patron  the 
blessed  Peter  and  unto  us,  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful ot  the  Gentile  nations  shall,  by  his  suffrage  and  sup- 
port, be  bronirlit  under  your  dominion  ;  and  thus  we 
shall  be  together  hrld  wortliy  of  the  great  reward  which 
at  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Christ  shall  await  both  you 
aod  us  for  the  salvation  of  so  many  souls."'' 

The  great  conqueror  appears  to  have  accepted  this 
estimate  of  the  respective  shares  of  the  church  j^^^^^ 
and  his  own  ^nius  in  the  merit  of  these  ^^^^^7 
achievements  without  suspicion  of  its  remoter  "^'f^rtSL!***^ 
consequences*  The  subjugation  and  conversion 
of  the  Saxons  was  allowed  to  stand  as  a  joint  success  of 
church  and  state;  and  all  that  was  to  be  accomplished 
thereafter  was  to  he  subject  to  the  like  construction. 
XSiarlemagne  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  greatly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  churchmen 

k  Epp.  Had.  Pap.  L  ap.  D,  Bouq,  torn.    no.  xx?L  p.  568. 
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for  the  padfication  of  has  Saxon  acquisitions;  and  in  re- 

Suital  of  tins  cooperation  he  was  not  inclined  to  deny  to 
is  spiritual  allies  an  important  share  in  the  profits  of 
victoiy*  But  the  consciousnefis  of  present  power  shut 
out  any  sinister  view  to  the  future.  The  cnurch  was, 
after  all,  in  his  hands  no  more  than  an  instrument  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes;  that  slie  should  ever 
become  his  mistress  was  remote  froiii  his  contemplation ; 
and  in  this  disposition  it  is  nut  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  should  have  identified  her  interests  with  those  of  his 
government  in  that  sjjirit  of  reverential  gratitude  winch 
might  in  the  sequel  be  made  to  wear  an  aspect  of  horn- 
nge  very  conducive  to  the  progress  of  hierarchical  pre- 
tension, j^oth  parties  were  in  the  main  inclined  to  re- 
gurd  each  other  as  the  means  and  instruments  for  the 
promotion  of  their  separate  interests.  But  the  absence 
of  any  real  reciprocity  in  the  terms  of  compact  could  not 
but  very  soon  become  apparent.  No  temporal  benefit 
could  be  conferred  by  the  pope  commensurate  with  the 
sacrifices  the  monarch  was  mcessantly  called  upon  to 
'  make  to  the  insatiate  craving^  of  the  holy  see  for  those 
substantial  au^entationS|  that  costly  support,  that  bur- 
densome protection/to  which  he  was  field  to  have  pledged 
himself.  Such  an  understanding  could  last  no  lonofer 
than  while  either  or  both  parties  were  actuated  rather 
by  religious  than  by  merely  selfish  motives.  The  views 
of  Pope  Hadrian  had  nothing-  of  a  properly  relig-ious 
character  in  them :  his  correspondence  is  but  an  echo  of 
the  one  shrill  cry  for  "  more."  Give,  grant,  endow, 
restore,  and  the  blessed  l^eter  shall  surely  scud  \  ou  vie- 
tory  and  prosperity."  This  is  the  burden  of  the  papal 
addresses  from  thr  Mrtli  tn  the  euusummation  of  the  alli- 
ance. A  certain  coincidence  of  interests,  supported  ii|><>n 
the  religious  and  loyal  character  of  Charlemag-ne,  Imtl 
hitherto  cemented  the  union ;  but,  though  the  result 
might  be  overlooked,  it  is  dear  that  as  soon  as  thoee  in- 
terests should  diverge  or  cease  to  exist,  there  remained 
nothing  behind  to  prevent  them  from  fallings  into  irre- 
concilable opposition. 

Even  within  this  period  of  apparent  concord  and  cor- 
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diality  some  syinptonis  of  such  a  divergency  p,,];^-, 
may  be  detected.  In  the  year  786  there  was  intngue  in 
once  more  peace — the  |)eace  of  desolation — on 
the  Saxon  Irontier.  But  at  this  point  of  time,  Tassilo 
dulvp  ot  liavaria,  in  the  north^  and  Arighis  duke  of  Bpne- 
ventnni, — both  of  them  the  snn??-in-law  of  the  nnfortu- 
uate  Desideriiis, — had  assumed  an  attitude  inconsistent 
with  their  feudal  relation  to  the  Frankish  empire.  Tassilo 
had  never  ceased  to  claim  hid  duchy  as  a  free  inherited 
sovereignty^  and  had  alvrays  submitted  with  undisguised 
reluctance  to  those  services  which  constituted  the  badges 
of  vassalage.'"  Duke  Arig^his  had^  it  seemSi  never  per* 
formed  those  duties  at  all.  Rumours  were  afloat  of  a 
secret  conspiracy  of  both  dukes  with  their  brother-in- 
law  Adalgis,  the  claimant  of  the  Lombard  throne.  Pope 
Hadrian^  whose  mind  was  fixed  upon  the  appropriation 
of  Beneventum  as  a  portion  of  the  donation  of  Gharle- 
magne^  represented  the  state  of  Italian  affiurs  to  the  king 
as  preirnant  with  danger  both  to  church  and  state ;  and 
the  latter  was  persuaded  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
her  friends  by  his  personal  presence  in  that  country. 

In  the  year  786  Charlemagne  paid  a  fourth  visit  to 
Rome ;  and  after  perfornunf^  the  cu8(t)mary  de-  ^^^^^^ 
votioual  exercises  at  the  principal  shrines  and  expedition  of 
churches,  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  re- 
dnciiin:  the  refractory  duke  of  Beneventum  to 
obedience.  But  Ario^liis  was  prepared  for  the  emerg"encv; 
his  towns  were  well  fortified,  garrisoned,  and  supplied; 
HTuI  to  these  he  had  determined  to  trust  for  his  defence. 
Charlemagne,  on  the  other  hand^  was  not  prepared  to 
maintain  a  protracted  campaign.  Arighis  hunself  trem- 
bled at  the  approach  of  his  great  opponent,  and  was  not 
indioed  to  risk  ail  for  what  could,  after  all^  be  hut  a  tem- 
porary ancceas.  An  accommodation  was  therefore  easily 
aooomplwhed ;  Charlemagne  accepted  the  renewed  oatiis 
of  allegiance  of  the  duke  and  his  vassab^  and^  carried 
away  with  him  Orimoald,  the  second  son  of  Arighis,  as 

*  No  duties  were  insisted  u|>oa  with  at  stated  periodg.   Taasilo  had  strtig^ 

graater  MVMity  by  Charlemagne  tea  gled  against  both  with  the  utmost  per- 

inilitftry  «?prvioe,  and  attendance  upon  tinacity.   iio<^  Ann.  Laurismnc.  etEmk* 

the  person  and  court  of  the  sovereign  ap.  Pert:,  torn,  l  pp.  162,  170. 
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a  pledge  for  the  future  obedience  of  the  duke  and  his 
subjects."  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  papal  claim  upon 
the  territory  of  Beneventum ;  and  Pope  Hadrian  once 
more  saw  ms  royal  patron  depart  without  obtaining  the 
object  nearest  to  his  heart 

The  pretensions  of  the  pontiff  upon  the  duchy  of  Be- 

Interference  alloWcd  tO  sleep  for  the  prO- 

of  theiw^  sent."  It  is  obvious  that  Charlemao  ne  was  not 
^ofTaiSo*^  prepared  to  press  the  extinction  of  the  Lom- 
***  Dard  duchy.  Neither  the  military  means  at 
his  iiiunediate  command,  nor  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
German  frontiers,  adiiiitted  of  a  long-  residence  abroad; 
and  the  dcnieunour  ot  iiis  nephew  Tnssilo  ng^aiu  appears 
to  haye  inspired  him  with  some  uiu  nsiiicss.  While  he 
Avas  still  at  Rome  a  traTisaetion  took  place  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  ofler  any  very  prohahle  exphmation.  At 
this  juncture,  we  are  informed,  two  envoys  from  Duke 
Tassilo''  appeared  before  the  pope,  requesting,  in  the  name 
of  their  master,  the  mediation  of  the  holy  see  between  him 
and  his  liege  lord.  Hadrian  required  them  to  state  more 
fully  what  were  the  terms  they  were  empowered  to  offer, 
and  what  securities  the  duke  proposed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  engagements.  The  delegates  replied  diat 
they  had  not  come  to  propose  terms,  but  simply  to  leam 
the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff  and  the  monarch.  Then, 
without  further  parley,  Hadrian  delivered  his  sentence 
to  the  effect  that,  if  the  duke  should  in  any  particular 
infringe  his  subsisting  engaofements  towards  his  superior, 
he  should  fiill  under  the  anatliema  of  the  church ;  and 
that  if,  in  consequence  of  his  disloyaltyj  he  should  lapse 
into  rebellion,  so  that  from  such  treason  and  contenijjt  of 
the  apostolical  authority  war  should  ensue,  the  monarch 
and  his  armies  should  stand  absolved  from  all  blame,  and 
that  whatever  might  happen  in  the  way  of  homicides, 
burnings,  and  wanton  destruction  within  his  land,  should 

*  J?mA.  Annul,  ftd  ftllll.786;  •p.PerCr,  rity  for  tho  statement  of  Fleury  (torn, 
torn,  i  p.  169  ix.  p.  568)  and  Buwf  r  (rnj  iv   p.  118), 

♦  It  seems  Uiat  at  this  interview  the  that  thej  were  at  that  time  addtHl  to  the 
pope  had  confined  his  doinand  to  the  donation (»r774, and MtniUjtraMAmd 

six  cities  or  towns  of  Sora,  Arcas,  Aqiii-  to  the  pope. 

DunOf  Arpinum,  Theano,  and  Capua;        c  The  archbishop  of  Salxburg  aod 

Inill do  not  Sod  «D J  raflloient  Mitbo-  the nblMt of  Mbodseeu 
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lie  at  the  door  of  the  duke  liimbt  If,  and  that  the  kinsr  rind 
the  Frauks  should  go  free  from  ail  respoDsibility  lor  the 

The  kind  of  moral  legislation  thus  conceded  to  the 
Boman  pontiff  involved  a  principle  capable  of^j^.^^  ^^^^ 
a  formidable  expansioD.  Jout  it  did  not  occur po^'u^p^nUM 
to  Charlemagne  or  his  contemporaries  to  in-  Benevemioe 
quire  into  the  possible  lengths  to  which  that 
principle  might  be  carried  in  practice.  The  king  ac- 
cepted the  services  of  the  spiritual  power  in  fiirtherance 
ofnis  political  views  with  as  little  hesitation  as  he  would 
those  of  a  military  ally ;  and  was  not  disinclined  to  re- 
quite them  in  the  mode  most  suitable  to  the  manners  of 
the  are.  The  rojal  commissioners  whom  he  had  left 
behind  him  were  instructed  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  tlie  settlement  of  the  papal  claims  u])on  the  territories 
included  in  his  donation.  But  these  officers  had  found 
the  task  of  reconciling  the  rijifhts  (»f  the  vassal  duke  of 
Beneventuin  with  the  demands  of  tlie  })ope  attended  with 
serious  dilliciilties.  Hadrian  was  impatient  of  deiay,  and 
susppcted  the  commisvsioners  of  an  inclination  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  his  adversary.  Within  the  year  after 
Charlemagne's  departure  he  was  once  more  reminded  in 
strong  terms  of  the  criminal  non-performance  of  his  cove* 
nant  with  the  church.  We  beseech  yoQ|''  said  the  pope 
(a.d.  787),  "  for  the  love  of  your  special  patron^  tne 
blessed  Peter^  the  doorkeeper  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
to  give  peremptoiy  instructions  to  your  officers  on  no 
account  to  qwt  our  pesence  until  tney  shall  have  deli- 
vered up  to  us  all  ana  every  the  cities  with  their  tenitories 
lying  within  the  Beneventine  province,  together  with  the 
jurisdictions  of  Populoniaand  Kosella,  according  to  your 
covenant  with  the  blessed  Peter  and  ourselves.  For 
there  are  certain  among  these  your  commissioners  who  are 
inclined  to  elude  or  to  set  at  naught  that  your  sacred 
obligatioii.  We  therefore  require  that  you  now  deliver 
up  to  us  these  Beneventine  towns  in  the  same  full  and 

<«  Anna!.  iMuri&siac.  et  Einhard.  stance  I  rrc^ot  with  of  a  nope  pr(v 

a&n.  786;  ap.  Pertz^  Cum.  i.  pp.  170,  nouiiuiug  juiiicially  upou  toe  justice 
171.    Coof.  Fleury,  torn.  ix.  jp.  569.     or  injostioe  of  •  w«r J* 
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complete  possession  as  you  delivered  the  Tuscan  cities  of 
Souiia,  Toscaua,  Biturimra,  and  Balneum  Regis,  Avhicli 
you  did  heretofore  in  person  cause  to  be  surrendered 
unto  us/'' 

But  Charlemaf**ne  showed  little  alacrity  in  coinplyiiig" 
Hadrba  ^^^^  these  demands.  His  commissioners  re- 
proposeu  the  maiucd  obdurate,  and  Hadrian  addressed  all 
^eventum  ^fforts  to  lufuse  iuto  the  mind  of  his  pro- 
ev  n  urn.  suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of  Arighis  and 
his  subjects.  Hatred  of  the  Xiombards  was  hereditary 
in  the  breast  of  the  papacy ;  the  resiatance  of  the  Ben&- 
ventineB  to  the  plan  of  spoliation^  under  which  they  had 
sufifored  for  a  long  series  of  years^  had  irritated  the  pon- 
tiff beyond  endurance;  and  no  calumny^  however  un- 
founded, was  neglected  that  would  induce  the  suzerain 
to  enrich  the  church  of  Rome  widi  the  spoils  of  his  own 
vassal.  The  pope  at  one  time  informed  Charlemag-ne 
that  he  had  detected  a  plot  between  the  duke  and  the 
Byzantines  to  betra}  the  whole  of  southern  Italy  into 
the  hands  uf'the  latter  :  that  plot,  it  was  true,  h:i(l  come 
to  nothing,  for  that  Arighis  and  his  son  Romuuld  had 
died,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  I^iubards  had  re- 
nounced their  league  witn  the  Greeks  only  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  invest  his  hostage  Griinoald.  ns  the  next 
heir,  witli  his  father's  duchy.  At  another  tune  the  pope 
assured  the  king  that  the  nefarious  race  of  the  Lombards 
had  always  been  the  enemy  of  the  Franks  and  of  the 
churchy  and  that  no  good  could  ever  come  of  showin^^ 
favoiur  to  them ;  and  he  frankly  proposed  that  as  soon 
as  the  season  for  military  movements  should  oo me  round, 
the  Ismg  and  the  church  should  combine  their  forces^  and 
with  armed  hand  nut  the  pope  in  possession  of  the  cities 
and  territories  in  achate/ 

Whether  Charlemagne  had  by  this  time  recrived  from 
ohwicaiagiMhis  agents  in  Italy  more  precise  information  of 
Grim^id  in  affairs  in  that  country,  or  was  dis- 

fth«  dinfay.  gusted  with  the  papal  importunitieSj  is  not  quite 

■ 

'  Epp.  TTad.  Vmp.  L  t  ftpb  1>.  Bong.  Boug.  torn.  v.  p.  573.  See  aJfo  e|i|k. 
torn.  V.  p.  572.  xxix.  auuL  aod  zzxii. 

•  £pp.  fl«d.  Pk,p.  I.  ep.  xxxi.  ap.  D, 
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clear.  An  Italian  campaigTi  did  nut  at  the  moment 
siut  the  posture  of  his  affairs  in  the  north.  With 
his  ncciistomed  loyalty  the  king*  immediately  liberated 
GniMuald,  and  caused  him  to  be  formally  inducted  into 
his  father's  duchy.*  The  pope  was  at  no  pains  to  dis- 
semble his  wrath  at  this  arrangement ;  he  renewed  his 
invectives  against  the  impious  and  altogether  abomi- 
nable Beneventines/^"  and  reiterated  his  assertion  of  a 
still  subsisting*  plot  with  the  Greeks  of  Naples^  in  reliance 
upon  which^  he  said^  the  new  duke  and  his  subjects  were 
encouraged  in  setting*  at  defiance  the  commands  of  the 
eovereigu  and  the  rights  of  the  holy  see.* 

Pope  Hadrian  I.^  however,  had  not  mistaken  the  de* 
sufns  of  the  Byzantine  court  for  the  recover}^  Tnache  of 
of  its  power  in  Italy.   While  the  Greek  go-  the  otSk 
Ternors  of  Naples  and  Calabria  were  actively  j^^^ 
eng  ^i^i-ed  in  plotting  the  expulsion  of  the  Franks^  i^nthu 
the  Empress  Irene  was  endeavouring  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  Charlemagne  by  insidious  overtures  she  never 
intended  to  fulfil.    A  proposal  of  innrriag-e,  originating 
with  herself,  between  her  son,  the  i^mperor  Constant ine 
VI.,  aud  lioti  udis^  a  dang"hter  of  Charlemag  ne,  had  been 
accepted  by  that  monarch.    But  pending*  the  negotia- 
tions credible  nitormation  arrived  that  the  capricious  em- 
press had  tampered  with  almost  all  hi«  Italian  vassals, 
chiefly  with  the  dukes  of  Friuli,  Spoletum,  Beneventnm, 
and  Tuscany,  with  a  view  to  persuade  them  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  oi  the  Franks;  and  that  she  was  collecting 
troops  in  her  Sicilian  and  Calabrian  dependencies  to  co- 
operate with  Adalgis,  the  claimant  of  the  Lombard  throne, 
whom  she  had  sent  into  Italy  to  try  his  fortunes  among 
the  surviving  adherents  of  his  &mily  in  that  coimtry. 
The  intrigues  of  the  empress,  however,  had  been  unsuo- 
cessfal,  and  she  was  compelled  to  begin  the  war  without 
any  prospect  of  native  support.   The  young  Duke  6ri- 
moald  of  Beneventum  combined  the  forces  of  his  duchy 
^   with  those  of  the  duke  of  Spoletum,  and  both  together 

<  Ann.  Laurissiac.  tt  Einh.  ad  aAD.  *  Epp.  Had.  Pap.  L  ap.  D,  Bouq, 

788,  ap.  Pertx,  ton.  i.  pp.  174,  175.  torn.  T.  •pp.mU.  and  uziii.  pp.  576, 

■  The  •*  inpU  el  Mfimdiaaiml  Bflm-  677. 
vcntiiu.'* 
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encountered  and  totally  defeated  the  impmal  kviee* 
Adelfifis  disappeared  from  the  soene^  and  Ch^Iema^ie 
was  deKverea  from  those  apprehensions  which  Pope  Ha- 
drian had  reckoned  upon  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
great  duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the  profit  of  the  holy  see." 
The  fidelity  of  Duke  Grimoald  was  fully  estabhshed 
Death  of  result  of  this  caiupaig-n;  the  papa]  ca- 

Fope  luiiiuies  were  dissipated,  and  Charlemag;ne  was 
^*^*^^  l^.ss  flispnj^ed  than  ever  to  gi-atify  the  craving*  of 
}l;i(Irian  at  the  exp<  use  of  his  loyal  vassal.  It  was  per- 
haps by  this  time  ap|)rehende(]  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Campanian  cities  would  shake  the  confideuce  of  the  great 
Italian  feudatories  in  the  stability  of  their  position,  and 
the  g^ood  faith  of  the  sovereign.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  pontificate  ^  e  trace  no  further  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  pope  to  realise  his  favourite  project  of  ag'gran- 
disement.  The  momentary  coolness  which  had  followed 
the  defeat  of  the  Calabrian  Greeks  prodaced  no  real 
estrangement  hetween  him  and  his  mat  patron;  and 
Hadrian  died  (a.d.  795)  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  Charlemagne. 
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BEVTVAL  OF  THE  BMFIBB  OF  THB  WBST^THB  PATBIGXAXS. 

Territories  of  the  holj  see  fn  prnxcminn  at  tho  close  of  the  reifni  of  Charlrmafrne — 
Claim  of  the  holy  »©e — Intercourse  between  Charlemagne  and  i'ope  Hadrian 
I. — ^Attachment  of  Charlemagne  to  the  dinfch— Deferential  independence  of 
ChulenAgM  in  hia  iatorooane  with  Bobm>  Pope  Leo  m.  and  tlw  Fatrl- 
date — The  oath  of  fealty;  its  ambiguity  — Folitieal  govcmnent  of  Rome; 
its  defects — Sedition  against  T/oo  TIT, ;  his  vii^it  to  Cliarlcma^e — Restoration 
of  Pof)e  I>eo  rH. — Fifth  expedition  of  Charlemagne  to  liome — Coronation  of 
Charlemagne,  and  revival  of  the  Western  Empire  —  Alleged  reiuctanoe  of 
Chariemagpe—lioilrBa  for  the  nvivtl  tt  the  imperial  dignity— Its  eomwetioa 
Witk  theoiliee  of  patrician— The   petridate  of  St  Peter"— Bnpd  Tieer  of  tihe 
art  of  cornnatinn — Secular  view  of  the  imperial  power — The  emperor  stiprem 
judge  in  Rome — Charlemagne's  scheme  of  union  of  church  and  state— Settle- 
ment of  the  jrear  806 — ^Parliamentary  confirmation  of  tJie  settlemoDt;  also 
by  the  pope— Lottls  emyifeihii  two  bfoUien— He  ie  evowned  enpetor  by  his 
ftther — The  imperial  erown  not  derivnCife  from  Bome^Death  of  Charle- 
niegne— Kb  seheme  of  imperial  polity — Sererities  of  Pope  Leo  III.;  resented 
by  the  Emperor  Louis  —  Stephen  IV.  pope  —  His  interview  with  Lnuig  the 
Pious — His  coronation  by  the  pope — Character  and  j  robahle  intent  uf  the 
ceremony — Prospective  significance  of  the  papal  coronations — Character  of 
lanSa  the  Plone— Pditioil  errom  of  Louie— Hb  settlement  of  the  erown  of 
the  year  817— Boclesiastical  chainoler  of  the  settlement— Bernard  king  of 
Italy  in  rehellion— Croel  punishment  and  death  of  Bernanl — "Remorse  of  Louis 
—His  remarnai^n  —  Penitential  resolutions  —  His  public^penauoe— Constittt* 
tional  government  of  Louis. 

At  the  doee  of  the  reign  of  Charlema^e  the  Doesessioiu 
of  the  chorch  ofBome  may  he  thus  identified  ^err^^riesm 
with  existingf  geogfrophical  divisionB :  1.  In  w-  ^ 
tne  of  right,  or  pretension  of  ri^ht^  originating 
prior  to  the  donation  of  Pippin,  the  pontifls  exercised 
temporal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  and  duchy  of  Rome 
as  It  had  existed  under  the  Byziuitine  supremacy^  corn- 
prelieiidiiig,  as  nearly  as  may  now  be  ascertained,  the 
modern  district  empliatically  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Patrimony  Proper/'  together  with  the  g-reatest  portion, 
ii  not  the  whole^  of  the  Campagna  di  fioma  as  south 

YOL.  Ul.  H 
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88  Terrocma.  2.  By  the  dcmationa  of  Pippin  and  Charle* 
mag-ne  the  church  of  Rome  had  redooea  into  posseesion 

the  city  aiul  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  comprising  the  mo- 
dern legations  of  Bologna,  Romagna,  Urbino,  and  Fer* 
rni  a,  Willi  riie  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and  a  por- 
tiuii  of  the  Venetian  terru-linna  on  the  mouths  of  the 

Oarwof  the  1*0.  But  thcsc  exteusivB  tracts  of  country  were 
holy  see.  regarded  by  the  popes  as  but  a  portion  of  their 
claim  under  the  treaties  of  Pontyon  and  Quiercy/  and 
the  donation  of  Charlemajnie.^  That  claim  exteTidpd  over 
the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the  entire  duchies  of 
Beueventum  and  Spoletum,  and  all  the  remaining  de* 
pendenciee  of  the  Byzantines  in  southern  Italy,  including 
ooth  Calabrias  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Sicily  ;^  thus 
constituting^  in  the  aggregate  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy 
south  of  the  river  Po^  ranging  thence  tHoag  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Appenines  as  fiir  as  the  southemmost 
confine  of  the  moaem  grand  dnchy  of  Tuscany,  and 
thence  expanding  over  Sie  breadth  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  extreme  coasts^  embraciw  all  the  greater  adjoining 
islands^  and  the  territory  of  Histria  on  the  northnMsteni 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea."* 

Pope  Hadrian  I.  died  on  tlie  20th  of  December  in 

Intercouree  the  year  7\)Oj  after  the  unusually  long  pontifi- 
Ch!l^i^^  ^cate  of  twenty-three  years  and  upwards.  When 

mad  Fope  Cliarleuiagne  heard  of  his  demise,  we  are  told 
^  that  he  wept  for  him  as  for  a  brother.  Friend- 
ship in  the  mind  of  the  monarch  was  a  8ti*ong  and  dur- 
able sentiment,  little  liable  to  change,  and  depending 
solely  upon  the  continuance  of  that  esteem  for  talent  and 
congeniality  of  pursuit  which  formed  a  principal  element 
of  ms  character**   Both  the  pope  and  his  royal  fiiand 

>  Sec  Book  I Y.  c.  rL  pp.  882  et  aqq,  c  vL  pp.  392, 393. 

^  8««  i&uf.  pp.  413,  414.   Thelstter  *  Aiuuta*,  BtbliollMe.  Til.  Btopli. 

jftant,  it  will  l>o  remembered,  included  Pap.  pp.  171-180.    /./.  ^'It.  Had.  Pap. 

(if  there  be  not  some  deception)  the  o.  1 86s  <kp.  MuraL  bs.  Kr.  ItftL  torn. 

omdiiM  of  BeB«v«iitvm  ftnd  Spofefmn  ui.  9m  tSMtt  iSk%  letroad  dityiltttioa 

name.  of  Dr.  Pertz  in  MoQ*  GwiB*  TiflipiBI, 

*  The  popes  put  forth  special  claims  loin.  ii.        ii.ja.  7. 

to  lk«  two  dacnies,  arisine  out  of  al<-  *  SiAard,  ViL  Cur.  liaff.  ee.  xku 

leged  treaties  with  the  Lombard  princes  xxvi.  mil,  •&  Artf^  ton.  a*  m  454» 

during  the  pontificates  of  Popes  Ste-  457. 
pkmin.  Mid  Fftttl  L   See  Book  IV. 
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were  frankly  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  secular  anibition, 
and  each  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  other  under 
the  only  restraint  to  which  proud  and  loftv  8])irits  sub- 
mit with  pleasure.    Both  knew  how  useful,  and  both 
micrht  secretly  feel  how  obstructive,  they  mio-ht  be  to 
each  other;  but  in  neither  did  these  feeling's  lewl  to  those 
vicissitudes  of  trust  and  jealousy  which  they  generally 
engender  in  characters  of  a  feebler  and  kfiS  self-reliant 
cast.    Both  ol  them  experimenlally  knew  how  far  they 
could  rely  upon  each  other ;  and  thus  their  differ encee 
never  asBttmed  an  acrimonious  or  quarrelsome  character. 
Charlemagne  had  with  hia  accustomed  firankneea  disap- 
proved the  acts  of  the  second  Nieene  eoundi ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  had  declined  to  second  the  pope's  project 
of  acquisition  at  the  expense  of  lus  ItaKan  feudatories. 
Yet  tbese  disappomtmentSi  mortifying  as  they  were  to 
the  pontifical  pnde^  drew  from  the  pope  no  intemperate 
expresflDons.  In  his  correspondence  with  the  king-  on 
these  di£ferences,  he  avoided  the  tone  so  familiar  to  his 
predecessors  in  dealing  with  refractory  princes.  When 
ne  desired  sui){X)rt  or  favour,  he  implored  or  supplicated  ; 
when  he  apprehended  oWection  or  displeasure^  he  ex- 
plained or  apologised.    He  preferred  on  all  occasions 
throwing  himself  upon  the  religious  sentiments  and  asso- 
ciations of  his  great  patron,  in  the  full  conviction  that  no 
appeal  lay  open  to  his  fears.    At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  took  care  that  the  high-minded  monarch  of  the 
West  should  be  rendiided  that  he  spoke  as  head  of  the 
universal  church,  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  the 
oracular  representative  of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles, 
having,  in  his  name  and  on  his  hehalf^  authority  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth. 

By  thus,  (m  most  occasions  of  apprehended  opposi- 
tion, casting  his  spiritual  character  mto  the  . 
scale,  he  managed  to  maintam  a  fair  bahince  ^?ShX' 
between  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
monarch,  without  IMeiting  that  hiffh  esteem   ^  ^  * 
and  consideration  which  had  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest 
to  his  ehnrch.   The  religious  element  was  originally 
strong  in  the  mind  of  Charlemag  ue,  and  does  not  appear 
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to  have  suffered  any  diminution  from  the  nregidarities 
of  his  prn  atti  life.  His  piety  displayed  itself  in  punctual 
attendance  upon  the  services  of  the  chin  ch  ;  la  a  love  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture;  the  encouragement  of  theo- 
logical studies;  in  jaofuse  liberality  to  the  clero-y;  and 
in  a  desire  to  auo"ment  the  splendour  and  digTiity  of  pub- 
lie  worshi[>.  All  his  ideas  of  government,  spiritual  or 
secnlnr,  wero  cast  in  the  mould  of  monnrchy.  What  the 
king  was  in  temporals,  such  was  also  the  ])()])c  in  s])intiKjU; 
a  view  of  their  respective  positions  in  church  and  state 
which  led  him^  without  forecast,  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontifl'  in  the  church  to  the  same  higQ  g^und 
as  that  upon  which  he  conceived  his  own  power  in  the 
state  to  rest.  His  secretary,  Einhard^  dwells  with  com- 
placency upon  this  feature  in  his  sovereign's  character. 
The  Roman  pontiff  as  head  of  the  churchy  Home  as  the 
metropolis  or  Ghristendomi  vere,  he  tells  ns^  never  ab- 
sent from  his  thoughts.  All  his  devotional  feelings  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  holy  city ;  more  espedally  to  the 
shrine  of  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  upon  whidi  he  he- 
stowed  many  and  very  costly  ornaments  and  decorations. 
Yet  there  are  pregnant  indications  that  the  temper 
Deferential  monarch,  whether  tried  hy  the  religious 

independence  or  the  DoHtical  touchstoue,  might  be  too  rudely 
milgne^^his  assailca.    The  tone  of  the  Caroline  Dooks,^  the 
fri^^^oM  ^^"ip^^^^ which  is  attrilmted  to  him,  prov^ 
that  abject  deference  to  authority  formed  no 
part  of  his  cliaracter.    Yet  while  he  inveig'hed  without 
reserve  against  an  opinion  he  disapproved,  he  avoided 
every  expression  of  personal  disrespect  for  the  revOTiid 
patron  ot  that  opinion.   Ag^in,  in  the  acts  of  the  great 
council  of  FranJcfort  assembled  under  his  precept|  and 
holding  his  views^  he  showed  every  disposition  to  save 
harmless  the  supreme  authority  of  the  holy  see,  as  &r  as 
he  might  do  so  consistently  with  the  resolute  repression 
of  papal  error.'   Notwithstanding,  therefore^  these  occa- 
sional sho(sks,  Pope  Hadrian  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 

'  Conf.  Book  V.  c.  ir.  p.  493.  veral  centuries'  standing)  were  scnipu- 

<  Thus  the  decisions  of  the  popM  loosly  nwintaiDed.     See  Canon.  Tiii. ; 

relative  to  the  JnriMliction  of  the  me-  Cone.  Franoof.  Ilnrd  Concil,  torn,  viu 

tropolitan  see  of  Arlea  (a  dispute  of  se-  The  question  of  dispensations  to  be 
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aiiy  serious  danger  to  his  authority^  or  to  doubt  the 
sofidity  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  ecclesiastical 
edifice  rested.  The  presidential  supremacy  of  Rome,  at 
least,  Wiks  uni\  ersally  acknowledged,  and  neither  princes 
nor  people  manifested  alarm  when  that  authority  was 
described  to  them  from  head-quarters  ad  imprescriptible, 
absolute,  divine. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  on  the  occasion  of  Charle- 
magiie's  firgt  vi^it  to  Rome  (a.d.  774),  Pope  Leoni 
Hadrian  conferred  upon  him  the  title  and  dig"-  and  the 
nity  of  Patrician^  or  oihcial  advociite  and  pro-  P*^"*''*^- 
tector  of  the  holy  see,"  When,  shortly  aner  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  in  the  year  795,  Leo,  archpriest  of  the 
ehurch  of  St.  Susanna,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair 
by  the  title  of  Leo  III.,  the  new  pope  hastened  to  re- 
new the  patent  of  the  patriciate,  as  if  it  were  an  office 
expiring  with  the  life  of  the  grantor.  He  sent  to  Charle- 
magne the  ^  keys  of  the  confessional  of  St  Peter,''  and 
the  standard  of  the  city ;  and  tendered  ^3t^  oath  of  ^fidelity 
On  the  part  of  the  Romans,  requesting  him  at  the  same 
time  to  send  his  representatives  to  receive  them.'  The 
keys,  the  standard,  and  the  presents  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions were  well-known  symbols  of  investiture,  rh.  athof 
The  oath  of  fidelity  was,  however,  a  feature  in  ^^^^^y* 
the  relation  between  the  protector  and  the  ehurch,  of 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  no  intimation.  This  oath, 
we  are  informed,  was  tendered  "  in  order  that  the  king 
might  thereby  retain  the  Romans  in  his  obedience  but 
of  the  precise  duties  ^\  hich  it  imposed  we  find  no  further 
explanation.  In  the  ordinary  feudal  sense  the  oath  of 
feiuly  established  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  between 
the  parties ;  but  as  no  mention  is  made  of  pope  or  church, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
jeeta  of  the  church, ».  e.  the  Roman  people,  and  not  of  the 

granted  to  bUhopsaadderlu  employed  Mascoariufl,  abbot  of  St.  l>enu  near 

in  the  aerrice  of  the  atnte  was  wlbmd  Pam.   Bpp.  Had.  Vw^  L  en.  uv.  ap. 

to  the  Pope.    Fleury,  TL  E.  torn.  ix.  D.  Bouq.  ton^  v.  p.  567.  SttealflO^lMvy, 

pp.  Oil,  612.    The  pontiff  waa  freely  ubi8up.D^  504,  505. 

permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  ex-  ^  Conr.  Book  lY. «.  vii.  p.  41ft. 

cmpUnip  monaateriee  from  episcopal  '  Einh.  Annal.  muu  796}  mp»  I^uit, 

TvtiL^tion,  an  in  the  cases  of  Itbehus.  torn,  L  p.  183. 
•hbot  u£  Bk  frUrUa's  at  Tours,  and 
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pontiff  or  the  church-corporate.  It  ie  at  the  same  time 
prohible  that  the  obligation  was  not  construed  to  extend 
beyond  the  obedience  requisite  to  the  nerformance  of  the 
duty  for  which  it  was  t^dered ;  or  lhat  it  implied  any 
idea  of  sovereigtity  inconsistent  with  the  temporal  powers 
already  exercised  by  the  pontiff.  As  matters  stood  at 
this  monieiit  betweeu  him  and  the  king",  it  is  safest  to 
conclude  that  the  pope  desired  that  the  royal  patrician 
shoiild  regard  hiniseli'  as  captani-general  of  the  chm*eb, 
and  that  he  should  n\  that  capacity  be  entitled  to  the  mili- 
tary services  of  its  subjects,  when  called  on  by  the  church 
to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  her  temporal  rights. 
But  the  act  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  which  placed  his  sub- 
luanibi-  jects  uiidcr  military  obligation  to  a  stranger, 
guiiy.  wag  calculated  to  engender  grave  misunder- 
standings. The  feudal  urinciple,  now  rapidly  unfolding 
itself  in  the  European  polity,  direw  no  distmction  between 
civil  and  military  subjection;  and  the  oath  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  protector  might  be  easily  confounded  with 
that  of  subject  to  sovereip^n.  The  exemption  from  the 
incidents  or  ordinary  allegiance  would  thus  be  confined  to 
spiritual,  or  at  the  utmost  to  corporate  immunities  and 
privileges,  while  the  rights  and  powers  of  government, 
as  conceived  in  that  age,  would,  by  vurtue  of  that  iJle- 
pfianee,  be  transferred  to  the  protector*  The  papacy, 
mdced,  recoiled  instinctively  from  a  revival  of  the  old 
supremacy  as  exercised  by  the  Byzantine  princes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  state  approximated  to  it  involuntarily 
and  uiiavoidaijly  j  and  even  at  this  early  period  the  very 
arena  mi^ht  have  been  staked  out  upon  uliich  the  spi- 
ritual ana  temporal  }>ovverfl  would  thereaiter  contest  tiie 
dominion  of  the  world. 

But  a  more  convenient  opj)ortuiutv  for  considering 
the  character  of  the  patriciate  will  occur  when  the  new 
relation  between  the  holy  see  and  the  state  created  by 
the  revival  of  the  western  empire  shall  come  under  re- 
view. The  earlier  events  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope 
Leo  III,  claim  our  attention  as  preludes  to  that  ^eat 
transaction,  and  as  throwing  some  light,  though  it  be 
but  faint  and  dim,  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  it« 
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^  The  eonddtutionftl  or  politioal  powers  exercised  at 
this  period  by  the  pontiffe  within  the  city  uiid 
territory  of  tne  church  £ire  very  obscurely  indi-  vermuem^ 
cated  in  the  documents  of  the  age.  From  what  ^JJJ^"* 
we  discern  on  the  surface  of  history,  no  very 
well-defined  relation  subsisted  between  the  so-oiiUed  "re- 
public of  Rome"  and  the  spiritual  ruler.  The  bund  which 
connected  tlieru,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  tnue,  and 
with  such  defective  information,  we  can  discern,  was  the 
reco^nused  participation  of  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
families  in  all  the  offices  of  g'ovemment,  and  the  dignities 
and  emoluments  of  ecclesiastical  promotioB«  But  by 
such  an  airang^ement  it  is  obvious  that  every  just  limit 
between  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  must  be  speedily 
obliteratea;  the  result  was  verified  in  the  unutterable 
corruptions  of  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  centuries;  Even 
at  this  point  of  timsj  and  for  a  long^  series  of  years  past^ 
many  symptoms  of  a  vicious  and  demoralising  relation 
between  .the  constituents  of  the  Boman  state  are  appap 
rent.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IIL 
two  relatiyes  of  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  Paschal  the  sediuon 
Primicerius,  and  Cfampulus  the  Sacellariua  of 

.1      ••     ,  •      1   A     J  a1  •      •       ill  ;  visit 

the  holy  see,  conspired  to  depose  the  reigning  toUhari«- 
pontiff.  Afler  suffering  some  personal  in-  '"•g"*- 
juries  at  the  bauds  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  Leo  w  as 
expelled  the  city;  and  he  resolved  to  solicit  redress  in 
person  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  who  was  at  that 
moment  sojourning  at  Paderbom,  within  the  confines  of 
the  vanquished  Saxons.  The  Vmg  received  the  suppliant 
pontiff  with  the  highest  honours,  and  listened  to  his  com- 
plaints with  the  profbundest  attention.  Of  the  special 
subjects  of  the  conference  we  are  not  informed ;  but  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  799  Leo  returned  to  Borne  under 
an  escort  sufficiently  strong  to  insure  his  personal  safety* 
In  the  interiipy  the  fiiction  opposed  to  him  had  lost 
ground^  and  he  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  ttn» 
usual  tokens  of  joy  and  afiection.^ 

Pope  Leo  was,  it  appears,  accompanied  to  Bome  by 

i  Ananias,  in  Vit.  Leon.  III.  m>.  ap.  PtrU^  U>m.  i.  pp.  303,  304. 

rot  torn,  iiu  p.  197;  Chnm,  JllotMUie. 
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BastonUon  German  prelates,  Hildebrand,  archbishop 
ofPoDo  of  Cologne,  and  Arno,  archbishop  of  Salz- 
^  hurg,  as  7nissi  dominicij  or  royal  coinuiissi oners, 
charged  to  make  due  inquisitiou  into  the  offences  imputed 
to  the  pope  by  his  adversaries.  The  prelates  are  said  to 
have  examined  the  evidence  on  both  sides  with  great  care 
and  minuteness,  and  at  the  close  of  it  to  liave  come  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  nothing  criminal  had  been  established 
against  the  pope;  upon  which  decision  his  rebellious 
accusers  were  tdcien  into  custody  and  carried  away  to 
France.'' 

Within  the  twelvemonih  of  the  reinstatement  of  the 
pope.  Charlemagne  held  a  great  diet  of  the 
*^*5?^  realm  at  Maint«.   "  There,"  says  the  annalist, 
ciiaricmagiieccjiQ  asssmbled  his  great  nobles,  bis  bishops, 
touome.  abbots  all;  and  having  reporbed  to 

them  that  there  was  now  p«Gu»  in  all  bis  borders,  he 
called  to  tbdir  minds  the  eriUi  which  the  Romans  had 
done  to  the  apostolic  Leo ;  and  he  set  his  face  to  go 
into  the  parts  of  Rome,  and  thither  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded/'' This  siiij|>le  notice  of  the  annalist  of  Moissac 
is  the  only  passage  in  any  oriirinal  chronicle  in  which  a 
motive  for  vaSs^fiftk  expedition  of  Charlemagne  to  Rome 
is  assigned.  The  kini^'  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
on  the  24th  of  November  a.d.  800,  and  was  received  by 
the  pontiii  under  the  porch  of  St.  reter's  church,  ontsi(fc 
the  walls,  with  all  due  de\  otion  and  honour.  Seven  days 
afterwards  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  citizens  was  con* 
yoked,  at  which  the  king  acquainted  them  with  the  cause 
of  his  visit.  His  next  proceeding  is  not  very  intelligible. 
He  assembled,  we  are  told,  a  solemn  synod,  still  in  the 
basilica  of  St.  Peter,  to  inouire  into  the  crimes  imputed 
to  the  pope ;  but  whether  tne  old  or  fresh  inculpations  is 
not  said."^  On  this  occasion  the  king  and  the  pope  sat 
beside  each  other,  surrounded  hy  the  nobility,  the  bishops, 
and  the  abbots  of  France  and  Italy.  The  spiritual  lords 
akme  were  seated ;  the  inferior  priests  and  the  laity  of 

k  AnastaM,  ubi  sup.  ■  jBmA.  kxaaSL  ■na.  800,  ap.  Pcrte, 

'  Chron.  Moimac  id  aub.  7M,  ap,  torn.  i.  p  ib4  ;  LamittSae,  AomL  id 
Pm-U,  ubi  »up.  ttimd,  aoo.  ibid. 
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all  ranks  remained  standing.  Proclamation  was  then 
made  for  the  accusers  to  come  forward  and  make  their 
complaint ;  but  no  one  answered  to  the  call.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  this  formality  should  have  been  observed 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy  had  unanimously  declared 
themselves  incompetent  to  sit  in  judg-ment  upon  a  pontift* 
of  the  holy  see.  The  pope,  however,  intimated  nis  in- 
tetition  to  purg-e  himself  ot  all  the  offences  laid  to  his 
charge  in  tne  mrm  estabiiBhed  in  like  cases  bv  bis  pre- 
decessors. On  the  following  day,  therefore,  he,  in  fall 
synod,  took  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  his  hands,  and 
npon  them  he  solemnly  protested  his  innocence ;  where* 
upon  ^Hhe  prelates  and  all  the  clergy  burst  simultane- 
ously into  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  devoutly  praising 
Godsthe  holy  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  ana  all  the  saints.^ 

Within  the  first  month  of  the  residence  of  Charle- 
magne in  Bome,  nothing  took  place  indicative  of  any 
ulterior  purpose.    During  aU  tnat  time  the  ooronation 
king  bad  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  regulating  ofciuuie- 
the  political  affairs  of  the  church  and  city.  Butr^.??^";,?^ 
on  Christmas-day  of  the  year  800,  while  he  and  western 
the  pope  devoutly  knelt  together  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  engaj^fed  in  the  preliminary  prayer 
before  mass,  the  pontiff,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse 
of  inspiration,  placed  upon  his  head  an  elaborately- 
wrougnt  and  very  costly  imperial  crown.    At  the  same 
moment  the  people,  as  if  prepared  for  the  incident,  simul- 
taneously, and  as  with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  "  Long  life 
to  Charles  Augustas,  the  great  and  peace-giving  emperor 
of  the  Eomans,  whom  the  hand  of  God  hath  crowned  I" 
The  salutation  was  thrice  repeated;  after  which,  accord- 
ing to  imperial  custom,  he  was  enthroned  and  anointed 
with  holy  oil,  and  worshiped  by  the  pope.   ^  Whereby," 
says  the  annalist,   he  was  unanimously  constituted  em- 
peror; and  dropping  the  title  of  patrteianf  he  was  thence- 
forth called '  Imperator  Augustus.'  ^ 

The  generally  trustworthy  biographer  of  Ciharlemagne 

•  Amasicu.  YitliMb IILt  ap.  JfMraf.  (b).  See  also £&dbvd Aaatl.  ad  hui. 
ton.  Hi.  p.  199.  oUsnpi 

*  JlndL  ap.  Mural,  torn,  iiu  p.  199 
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^>8aiareB  m  that  he  wbs  so  averse  from  the  im- 
reluct&QC»  of  penal  title^  that  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
chmrkmagne.  p^>g  intctttion,  he  would  not  ha?e  entered 
tiie  drnrcn.^  The  najrative  of  the  annalist  of  Hoiasac 
ia,  however^  not  inconsiBtent  with  a  previoua  know- 
led  g'e  of  the  design  of  Pope  Leo :  When  it  was  con- 
sidered/' he  says,  with  perhaps  pardonable  ig"uorauce, 
*^that  the  imperial  name  had  been  discontinued  among* 
the  Greeks,  and  that  they  had  chosen  a  wouian  to  rei^n 
over  them,''  it  seemed  good  to  the  pope,  and  to  all  the 
holy  fathf'i  s  sat  with  him  in  council,  as  also  unto  all 
Christian  p( opie,  to  nominate  the  kmg"  of  the  Franks  to 
be  their  emperor,  seeing-  not  only  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Romej  the  mother  of  empire,  wiiere  all  the  Ceesara 
and  emperors  had  their  seats,  but  also  of  all  Italy,  Gaul^ 
and  Germany,  and  other  counthea  of  old  belonging  to 
the  empire.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  Almighty  God  had  put 
all  these  dominions  into  his  hands,  it  seemed  but  joat 
that,  aoTf  f  rddy  to  Uie  desire  of  all  Christian  people,  he 
should  add  thereunto  the  imperial  title.  And  tnuy  thia 
desire  kin?  Gharlea  himself  thought  he  ought  not  to  dis- . 
appoint;  but  on  the  contrary  thereof,  yielding  widi  all 
humility  to  God,  the  aufirage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  nni* 
veraal  acchmationa  of  the  Chriatian  people,  he  did,  on 
the  feaat  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Chriat,  take 
upon  him  the  title  of  emperor,  and  was  thereunto  conse- 
crated bv  our  lord  I'ope  Leo."' 

It  ijj  not  easy  to  imag-ine  a  snfficient  reason  for  the 
Motives  ffr  ^^^^c^'^^  reluctance  of  Charlemag*ne  to  accept 
the  revival  the  prollcrcd  crown.    The  people  of  Home 
"»PJ- looked  fondly  forward  to  tbe  revival  of  the  im- 
perial  dio-Tiity ;  in  the  minds  of  the  barbarian 
conquerora^  who  had  adopted  the  faith  of  Bome^  the  ideas 


»  Eimk,  Vtt.  Gbr.  Mag.  c.  «tUL  tp. 
Pertz^  torn.  ii.  p.  4. '58. 

4  CoiuitoQtiue  VJU  bad  died  in  tbe 
year  792,  and  ainee  tben  bis  mother, 
the  infamous  Irene,  had  reignt'd  alone. 
The  Franks  could  not  conceive  that 
Che  imperial  authority  and  title  codd  be 
perpetuated  by,  or  transmitted  through, 
a  Jeniaie.  The  anoalitt,  tbeiefore,  no 


doabt^  regarded  her  tienrpatioii  as  a 

discontinuiince  of  tlio  r-uipii  t  . 

'  Chron,  Moiu.  ad  an.  bOO,  ap.  Pertz, 
torn.  I.  pp.  S05,  SOfl.  Anotiier  eodex  of 
the  same  chronicle  adds,  as  a  motive  for 
Charlemagne's  assumption  of  the  im* 
perial  crown,  '*  ne  pagani  insultateot 
Christiaois,  si  imperatoris  nomen  apud 
Christianoa  eeisiaaek"  Id.  ibid.  p.  906. 
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of  religion  and  empire  were  atrongly  aesociated.  The 
acceptance  of  the  crown  wa%  at  all  events^  an  extremely 
popular  measure,  and  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a 
source  of  political  stren^^  even  against  the  outl^ring  and 
unconverted  enemies  of  the  state.  Though  the  imperial 
dignity  in  the  West  had  been  in  abeyance  for  iituirly 
three  centuries  and  a  (|uurtei'^  a  \  ai  lety  of  circmnstances 
connected  with  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  con- 
querors themselves  conti'ibuted  to  keep  them  in  mind  of 
Kome,  its  eiupire,  and  its  laws.  The  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  hirge  mass  among"  the  social  constituency 
itself,  deduced  their  pedigree  from  Home.  Roman  law, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  also  lloinuii  custom  lino-ered 
in  many  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  the  empire.  There 
was  besides  an  idea  of  power  and  sanctity  attached  to 
the  name,  which  probably  derived  strength  trom  the  mag* 
nifying  mist  of  tradition*  But  besides  the  popularity  of 
the  measure,  there  were  special  reasons  which  made  it 
desirable  both  to  Charlemagne  and  the  pontiff*  Consist- 
endy  with  the  obviouB  de^^n  of  the  monarch  to  reform 
the  state  upon  the  model  of  the  church,  a  commanding 
position,  such  as  that  which  the  imperial  dignity  would 
secore^  was  of  paramount  importance ;  both  because  it 
reviTed  and  confirmed  the  ancient  alliance  between  church 
and  state,  and  because  it  added  honour  and  dignity — 
which  in  that  age  wns  power — to  the  means  he  already 
possessed  for  the  introduction  ot  oidei-  and  regularity  in 
both.  To  th(^  pontiff  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
imperial  dignity  was  even  more  desirable.  The  insecurity 
of  liis  own  domestic  position,  his  late  sufferiiio-s  from  the 
persecutions  of  fnction,  from  popular  turbulence  and  the 
irreguhir  ambition  ul  thi^  circumjacent  nobles^  might  weil 
appear  to  him  to  call  for  greater  powers  of  repression 
than  the  distant  patrician  might  be  inclined  to  exert; 
and  it  became  for  that  purpose  necessary  to  give  to  the 
official  protector  of  the  noly  see  a  greater  interest  in  the 
good  government  of  the  city  and  estate  of  the  church 
than  had  hitherto  been  conceded  to  him. 

But  we  think  that,  upon  examination,  it  will  turn  out 
that  this  accession  of  dignity  was  not  intended  by  the 
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iuconn<^ion  P?F  ?P««te  80  88  in  Buj  mpBct  to  dmnge 
with  thv  office  his  political  position,  or  to  affect  the  suheiBt- 
of  ffttneuiu  relation  of  the  patrician  to  die  papacy,  its 
rights  and  prerogativeB.  The  Soman  idea  of  the  powers 
implied  in  the  office  of  patrician  was  derived  from  the 
Bys&antines.  Under  the  eastern  emperors,  the  patrician 
of  Home  was  a  civil  officer,  who,  like  the  more  ancient 
prsefects  of  the  city,  as  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  the 
support  of  g-overiuneiit  and  order  within  the  city  and  the 
prsefecture.  This  otiice,  analog'ous  to  that  of  chief-justice 
and  g'eneral  conservator  of  the  peace,  had  been  deputed 
to  Pippin,  and  nfterwiirds  to  Charlf  iu:i^n(3,  by  Pope  Ha- 
drian 1/  But  that  pontiff  had  at  a  very  early  date  intro- 
^ « p^jj^_  duced  a  distinction  between  the  patriciate  of 
ditoofst  the  lay  protector  and  the  "patriciate  of  St. 

Ptotor Peter.  According*  to  his  view  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  patriciates,  the  former  had  no  power  to 
control,  but  simply  to  support  by  secular  means  the  go> 
yemment  of  the  pope  as  tne  representative  of  the  great 
patrician  Peter.  ^  His  official  auties  were  construed  to 
extend  to  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  authority  against 
all  rebels  and  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  eedesiastical  or 
political;  but  only  when  put  in  motion  by  the  pontiff  him- 
self. In  all  other  cases  tne  patriciate  0/  St.  Peter  was  in- 
tended to  supersede  every  other  authority.  Hadrian  was 
careful  to  l^old  ihst  by  this  conception  of  the  office  in  all 
his  communications  with  his  powerful  patron.  He  rather 
avoided  the  title  of  patrician,  and  substituted  that  of  "de- 
fensor," which  seenifd  to  convey  a  more  precise  idea  of 
the  iiraitntions  he  desired  to  attach  to  the  function  con- 
ferred.* Charlerang*ne  himself  seems  to  have  formed  in  his 
own  mind  no  very  definite  idea  of  the  duties  assigned  to 

*  T)nrnnge^  id  fM.  ** FMrMn***  and  manum  de  manibns  suporbi  regis  De- 

^^Ptttriciatus."  siderii  libcraret;  a4iungens  quod  ipse 

■  Jhteanye  quotM  •  IMStage  from  the  (CrtoIiib)  lagilimus  tutor  tt  defenmir 

Annalea  Mettensc":  nn  nnn.  773,  illus-  esset  ejosdem  eoclesi.T,  quoniam  illud 

trative  of  this  coQcoDtton  of  tho  patri-  pnedecessor  suus  sanctic  momoriK  Ste- 

oiste :  **  Ibi  venit  aa  eiiiii  (OuoIhid)  phMuu  papa  anotiom  «acm  liaiawH  in 

missus  domin.  TTiu^nnni  T'tiprr*  obnixe      rt'pefll  et ^OfriCMM 
itulans  ut  ad  d^etuiemiam  eccleaiam  Tit.** 

Utpopulum  no- 
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him  apart  from  the  royal  and  imperial  dignity.  Ostensi- 
bly  he  accepted  the  patriciate  in  the  sense  of  the  pojx?, 
and  in  many  passages  of  his  leg-islative  acts  deseriin's 
himself  as  "king*  and  ruler  of  all  the  FraTiks^  nnd  in  all 
thino^  the  devout  defender  and  protector  of  the  holv  see.'*" 
Kor  do  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  assumption 
of  the  iMi])eriol  crown  indicate  any  intent  to  enlarge  the 
powers  coTilVrred  hy  the  patriciate.    Whether  p^ij^j^ 
the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  with  or  with-  of  tEe  act  of 
out  his  consent,  the  mode  of  conferring  it  was 
intended  to  imply  that  the  king  was  a  passive  party^  that 
he  accepted  it  as  a  boon  or  gift  at  the  hands  of  the  pope 
.  without  claim  or  pretence  of  right  on  his  own  part  Tne 
material  crown  itself  was  of  papal  procurement  and  ftbri* 
cation;  the  act  of  coronation  was  that  of  the  pontiff;  he 
goioe  the  crown ;  the  Roman  people  ratified  the  act^  and 
proclaimed  the  emperor.  The  transaction  bears  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  joint  act  in  which  Leo  and  the  Romans  per- 
formed the  part  of  spontaneous  electors  and  sovereign 
depositaries  of  imperial  power.  The  adoration  was  a  sim- 
ple ceremony  of  recognition  ;  it  w  as  unaccompanied  with 
any  new  oatli  of  allegiance ;  the  rights  of  the  new  em- 
peror still  resting^  upon  tlie  oath  of  obedience  to  liim 
as  patrician.    Ultimately  the  participation  of  the  people 
was  no  doii))t  conjiidered  as  wholly  accesson^  to  the  papal 
decision  ;  and  the  pope  might  well  hold  himself  out  to 
the  world  as  the  sole  depositary  and  dispenser  of  imperial 
authority.    Upon  this  ground,  indeed,  the  papacy  cast 
anchor,  and  for  all  future  ages  held  on  with  amazmg 
pertinacity  and  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charlemagne  and  his  suigects  did 
not  concern  themselves  with  any  curious  inquiry  «  , 

.  .     ^,         .   .       « ^,        ^  I. •  I.  ^1     •*         secular  view 

mto  the  origin  oi  the  powers  which  the  impe-of  the  imp*, 
rid  crown  brought  along  with  it  Yet,  in  con-  ^ 
formity  with  their  general  notion  of  govemmenl^  they 
bdieved  that  Rome  and  her  nontiff  had  taken  upon  them 
the  relation  of  subjects  to  the  emperor  whom  they  had 
crowned  and  anointed,  in  some  sense  analogous  to  that 

■  See  Capit.  i .  in  ann.  769,  ap.  Baluz.     789,  pp. 909^  SIO, 
tom.  i  p.  189— CftpiL  A^nisgran.  ann. 
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acknowledged  by  the  hereditary  and  the  acquired  terri- 
tories of  the  empire  towards  the  lord  paramount.  Now 
it  should  be  rememlx'i  rd  that  the  I'eudnl  relation,  by  whirh 
all  their  ideas  of  leiiTii  subordination  were  determined,  lett 
in  the  htnids  of  the  snbjeet  many  of  those  riiihts  und 
powers  which,  in  our  day,  are  reo^arded  as  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty.  They  were  the  leaders  in  the  field,  and 
the  judgfes  at  home,  of  their  own  dependents  and  vBssals. 
They  claimed  to  attend  the  court  and  person  of  the  sove- 
reign^ and  to  conimand  their  own  oonting'ent  forces  in  his 
war8»  Every  power  and  function  in  the  state  became, 
more  or  lees,  the  subject  of  feadal  delegation ;  and  the 
correlative  obligations  were  as  rigidly  exacted  as  these 
rights  were  imperatively  claimed.  But  the  very  position 
and  character  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  inconsistent  with 
the  exerdse  of  these  rights,  and  seemed  to  discharge  him, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  m>m  the  corresponding  obligations* 
He  eould  not  be  called  into  the  field  to  render  military 
Bervice  at  tlie  head  of  his  armies  in  ])erson  or  by  deputy. 
He  could  not  be  summoned  to  attend  the  councils  of  the 
sovereign,  to  render  the  oaths  oi  liomacre  or  even  of  feaUy, 
whereby  he  mig-ht  render  himself  liable  to  the  peuultieg 
of  treason  nnd  forfeiture.  Yet  althoug*h  the  subjection 
of  the  ])outiii"  of  liome  mig-ht  be  reduced  to  a  shadow, 
it  is  certain  that  Charlemaf>Tie  reo*arded  himself  as  the 
sovereig'u  of  Rome,  if  not  of  the  pope ;  he  was  emperor 
in  his  own  right  as  fully  as  if  he  had  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  own  head/  In  conformity  with  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  his  a^e,  he  grounded  that  right  upon 
possession*  In  the  mind  of  the  warrior  there  was  no 
place  for  any  other  derivation  of  title ;  and  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors  took  as  little  distinction  between  the 
possession  and  the  soverei^'ntj^  of  Rome  and  its  appur- 
tenant territories  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  his  newly* 
acquired  dominions  in  Gisnnany^  Lombardy,  or  Spain. 

A  few  days  after  the  coronation  of  CliarhMnagne,  he 
ThaempOTordir^ted  the  persons  implicated  in  the  plot  of 
judj^  ia        preceding  3'ear  against  the  life  and  go- 
Bom*,    vernment  of  the  pope  to  be  ))rought  before  liim 

*  Conf.  Chron.  Moiuiacm.  ad  ann.  800. 
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for  judgm(;nt ;  and,  as  sujireme  judg«,  he  condemned 
them  to  the  death  of  traitorB.''  This  exercise  of  supreme 
criminal  judicature  indicates  at  least  the  assumption  of  a 
power  understood  in  that  age  to  be  a  distinguishmg  attri- 
bute of  sovpreio7i  authority.  The  pope  inio*ht,  perhaps,  see 
in  it  no  more  tium  a  Ipfritimnte  act  of  the  protecting-  power 
in  defence  of  the  Petrine  rights.  But  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  protectorate  and  the  sovereignly  was 
too  delicate  for  the  coarse  perception  of  the  age ;  and  it 
must  be  left  to  subsequent  events  to  cast  a  clearer  li^ht 
upon  the  views  of  the  Frankish  princes  as  to  the  relation 
into  which  they  were  drawn  by  the  late  change  in  the 
outward  aspect  of  their  power.  The  condemned  cnmi* 
nals  were  indeed  respited  at  Uie  intmtseasion  of  the  pope^ 
and  their  punishnient  waa  commuted  for  exile ;  but  no* 
thiii»'  occurred  to  indicate  any  jealous  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  pontiff;  and  throughout  the  winter  of  the  year 
800  to  801  Charlemagne  continued  to  exercise  every  pre- 
rogative of  imperial  power  in  Rome  with  as  free  a  hand 
as  when  he  set  up  his  migrator v  throne  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  or  the  filbr  / 

It  had  been  the  anxious  w  ish  of  Charlemagne,  through- 
out his  lonp-  and  glorious  life,  to  raise  the  grent 
mass  of  his  subjects  to  a  higher  level  of  religiouiS  wagnv's 
and  hitellectual  attainment.    In  this  desii>*n  he  *^!^.?f 

^  ~  unioii  or 

was  zealously  seconded  by  his  excellent  Anglo-  church  md 
8axon  minister  Alcuin.  The  means  by  which 
he  proposed  to  efi'ect  this  great  purpose  were  to  be  found 
in  a  strong  and  well-organised  political  government  co- 
operating with  a  reformed  and  purihed  church.  The 
former  of  these  purposes  was,  to  a  great  extent,  effected 
bv  his  intelligent  and  enerffetic  will  The  union  with  the 
imurch  and  its  head  stood,  to  appearance,  no  less  firm 
than  the  political  establishment  As  the  approach  of  a^e 
and  infirmity  reminded  him  that  his  life  could  not  be 
greatly  prolonged,  his  whole  attenlaon  was  directed  to  the 


*  M  Miyestatia  rei"— 4hat  is,  in  oon-  state,  is  not  i 
Ibtnilf  with  Roman  law  :  but  whether        *  Einhard.  Yit.  Car.  Hag.  §  S8 ;  ftp. 

as  rpW-?  a^n!n««t  their  lord  the  pope,  Pcr<^  tOiD.  ii.  p.  458« 
or  agaiiut  biuis<4i'  as  repre^ienliag  Um 
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perpf  t nation  of  the  scheme  he  had  initiated.  Directed 
ana  stimulat^Hl  bv  talents  of  the  hi^  liest  order,  the  revived 
empire  of  the  West  prf  sented  a  spectacle  of  unity  and 
stahilitv  teeniing"  with  hope  for  the  fntiire ;  and  Charle- 
magrie  proceeded  to  put  the  finish  to  his  great  work  in 
the  fullest  faith  in  the  solidity  of  the  foundation  he  had 
SetUement  of  laid.  In  the  year  806  he  executed  a  provisional 
the  yew  806.  settlement  of  the  sneeession  to  his  vast  dominions 
among  his  then  surviving*  sons.  To  Charles^  the  eldest, 
he  assigned  all  France  to  the  north  of  Xioirei  and  the 
whole  of  the  newly-acquired  Saxon  provinces;  to  hia 
second  son^  Pippin^  he  gave  the  southern  districts  of  Ger- 
many (south  oi  the  river  Mayne)^  and  the  whole  of  Italy  f 
to  his  third  and  young^  son.  Louis,  he  asi^ned  the 

freat  provinces  ot  Aquitame,  Gascony,  and  Provence, 
he  succession  to  these  territories  was  to  go  by  survivor- 
ship to  the  three  brothers,  in  the  first  iustaiice^  without 
regard  to  their  issue,  unless  the  people  of  the  several 
kinfi^doms  or  divisions  should  elect  one  of  such  issue  to  suc- 
ceed to  his  father's  share ;  in  which  case  the  uncles  w  ere 
recjuired  to  coudrm  the  election.  But  it  \\  as  still  to  he 
stnctly  understood  that  the  three  divisions,  tliouoh  under 
different  o-ovemors,  should  form  one  entire  and  indivisible 
realm  or  empire,  all  the  sul>je{"ts  of  which  were  to  enjoy 
common  rigtits.  No  further  subdivision  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted f  in  such  wise  that  each  share  was^  after  the  death 
of  the  appointed  partitioner  either  to  pass  to  his  son  hy 
election,  or  revert  to  the  surviving  brothers. 

During  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life  Charlemagne  was 
anxious  to  invest  his  more  important  acts  with 
ar^co'^fi^tbe  sanction  of  religion.  The  settlement  of 806, 


^Zeleni  ^^^^o^^  provisionaf ody,  was  solemnly  enacted 
emen  i      g^Q^  to  hy  his  Bons  and  the  estates  of  the 
realm  assembled  in  diet  at  ThionviHe;  and  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  secretary 
9iso  by  the  to  Kome  for  the  approval  and  signature  of  the 
P**P*    pope, — a  step  which  lay  open  to  a  construction 
probably  tar  beyond  the  intent  of  Gharlemugue.'  Mean- 

>  Cap.  i.  aD.  eoe .  np  Hfiluz.  torn.  i.  p.  "  Italiam  qmc  et  LoneotMirdica  dicitnr.'* 
441.  The  desoripUon  of  Italj  ranetbiw:       *  As  a  preocdcat»  U  wm        to  the 
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while  the  three  princes  were  installed  in  their  several 
kiii<4doins;  but  in  the  year  810,  Pippin,  the  partitioner 
of  Italy,  Allemannia,  and  Bavaria,  died,  ana  his  only 
son,  Bernard,  was  desig^nated  to  succeed  liim,  and  seated 
upon  the  throne  by  his  g^randfiither.    In  the  year  follow- 
hicr^  the  elder,  Charles,  followed  his  young-er  brother  to 
the  tomb,  leavini>'  a  single  surviving"  son  to  inherit  the 
vast  empire  ot  their  father.  That  son  was  Louis  j^^.^ 
king  ot  Acjuitaine,  afterwards  known  by  the  rives  his  two. 
title  of  Louis  the  Pious**  Broken  down  by  troihers; 
and  distress^  Charlema^e  sent  for  this  sur^ivingf  son  to 
his  royal  residence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Aachen  or  Aquis- 
granse),  and  conducted  him  to  the  great  church  he  had 
built  in  that  city ;  an  imperial  crown  was  deposited  upon 
the  high  altar ;  and  after  a  suitable  exhortation  crowned 
from  his  illustrious  parent^  the  young  king  emperor  by 
was  directed  with  his  o:nrn  hand  to  take  the 
crown  from  the. altar  and  place  it  upon  his  head;  the 
emperor  then  presented  him  to  the  people  as  Imperator 
Auofustus,"  his  associate  in  the  empire  during  the  residue 
of  his  hfe,  and  his  successor  after  liis  decease.    This  so- 
lemn act  was  ratified  by  the  hearty  acchiuiations  of  the 
assembled  nobiiity,  prelates,  and  free  people  of  the  realm.'' 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Charlemagne  or  his 
son  regarded  the  title  to  the  imperial  crown  _  . 

*i  •     1  ^    1     •  *  1  1  The  imperial 

tnns  acqnired  to  be  ni  any  respect  less  ample  crown  not 

and  complete  than  if  it  had  been  transmit t(^d  f^^'^Slie 
by  the  hand  that  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
parent.  If  the  latter  had  ever  looked  upon  it  as  deriva- 
tive or  delegated,  he  now  assuredly  reg-arded  it  as  trans- 
missible by  and  through  himself,  without  recurrence  to 
the  source  from  which  he  had  derived  it.  Though,  there- 
fore,  it  were  admitted  that  the  pope  had  in  the  first 
instance  bestowed  the  imperial  crown  and  di^nity^  it  is 
equally  dear  that  the  Emperor  Louis  I.  took  it  as  of  his 

pontiflFto  allege  this  act  of  Charlemagne  tompornrv  annalists  uniformly  fjive  hiitt 

w  BA  acknowiedguaciit  of  the  iiuaffici-  the  appellalioo  of  "  Ludoviciu*  Pius." 
<oetr  of  the  tiU«  to  the  temporal  crown       ^  TAc^anM  de  Ytt.  Lndor.  Pii,  sp. 

without  the  consent  f>f  the  pope.  /Vr/r,  torn.  ii.  \>p.  5^1,  592  ;  Einhani^ 

>  The  French  generally  ill  siicnate  him  Yit.  Car.  Alag.  id.  ibid.  p.  459. 
M   Louis  le  Deboontive/*  The  con* 

TOI»  fll.  I 
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father's  right,  without  a  thought  of  pope  or  Bomans, 
either  as  the  prozimate  or  the  mtimate  dispensers  o^that 
splendid  boon,  InddentSi  however,  which  at  the  moment 
of  their  occurrence  seem  of  minor  importance  may  often 
serve*  as  the  indices  of  serious  divergencies  of  opinion,  or 
of  great  contrarieties  of  party  views  and  designs.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  self-coronation  of  Louis  by 
command  of  his  father  must  have,  and  perhaps  ^\  us  in- 
tended to  liave,  the  efl'ect  of  disassociating*  the  imperial 
crown  from  every  other  source  or  ori<rin  than  the  con- 
current  will  of  the  reifrniiiof  sovereio'u  and  the  free  estates 
of  the  realm  ;  thereby  rendering  it  the  subject  of  national, 
not  of  sacerdotal,  patronage.  That  the  poutitfof  Rome 
should  regard  the  transaction  in  the  same  light,  was  not 
to  be  expected ;  but  the  ])recise  form  in  which  tliat  di- 
vergency of  view  was  to  develop  itself  will  appear  here- 
after; it  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  point  out  the 
ground  which  the  papacy  had  to  dispute  in  order  to  ap- 
propriate that  exclusive  patronage  for  which  they  in  tne 
end  successfully  contended. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  whom,  in  conformity 
dmA  of  with  a  groundless  custom,  we  have  been  reluct- 
cii«ri«iBagiit.  antly  compelled  to  desi^ate  by  the  name  of 
Charlemagne,  died  on  the  28th  of  January  in  tilie  year 
814,*  after  a  reign  of  extraordinary  length,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  beneficent  activity.   The  development  of  the 
scheme  of  government  of  which  he  was  the  founder  now 
Hisfichfme  becomcs  an  important  subject  of  inquiry.  That 
of  imperial  schcme  was  bliik  upon  a  pragmatic  union  of 
church  and  state,  by  which  they  were  mutually 
to  support  and  atrentrtlien  each  other,  and  by  wiiich  that 
free  but  harmonious  action,  which  had  subsisted  as  long 
ns  his  hand  sustained  it,  might  be  transmitted  aii<i  ])er- 
petuated.   The  act  of  settlement  of  the  year  800  had  con- 
secrated the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The 
coronation  of  Louis  the  Pious  had  placed  Bernard  king 
of  Italy,  though  the  heir  and  representative  of  the  elder 
brother,  in  the  same  position  of  subordination  to  his  uncle 

*  Staoa  Id  that  age  the  vcar  ended     reduced  to  the  modern  je«r. 
m  lh«  85ili  of  Manb,  the  ^  it  Im 
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as  that  in  which  his  father  Pippin  had  stood  to  Charle- 
magne. The  iniperial  crown  mig-ht  tolerate  association, 
though  it  did  not  admit  of  division.  'J'he  act  ol"  the  diet 
of  Thionville  was  therefore,  in  this  resjtect,  inconsistent 
with  the  ancient  rule  of  snccessiou  amoiiL;-  the  h  jMnl^ish 
princes.  The  possessor  ot  the  iniperial  crown  became  the 
supreme  head  of  the  piidre  state;  while  the  several  par- 
titioners  stepped  back  into  the  position  of  vassalage  or 
constituent  subordination,  analogous  to  that  in  whicn  the 
hierarchy  was  believed  to  stand  towards  the  whole  church 
aad  its  supreme  pastor ;  so  that  the  church  and  the  em- 
pire might  appear  to  the  world  as  twin  sisters  of  the 
same  hallowed  conception  and  birth.  This  idea  of  the 
union  was  clearly  of  sacerdotal  suggestion^  and  was 
doubtless  adopted  oy  Charlemagne  from  the  ecclesiastical 
aspect  imparted  to  It  by  his  hierarchical  advisers.  A  dif- 
ference might  indeed  exist  in  the  view  of  the  new  relation 
as  adopted  by  clergy  and  laity :  the  latter  would  pro* 
bably  regard  the  union  as  rather  of  fraternal  character ; 
while  the  former  would  consider  it  to  approach  mure 
nearly  to  th«nt     parent  and  child. 

fiut  the  terms  of  union,  il  capable  of  settlement  by 
any  device  of  human  ingenuity,  were  certainly  serentiesof 
not  80  in  the  aire  of  Charlemagne  and  his  suc-^'^p^^^^o^^- 
cessors.  The  relations  of  the  ])ontitl'of  Home  to  his  im- 
perial protector  wrrc  ;is  yet  of  s  )  anomalous  a  character 
as  to  lead  us  to  beheve  that  no  definite  id^ns  on  thi?;  im- 
portant subject  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  ]Kirties  them- 
selves. Pope  Leo  III.  was  obnoxious  to  the  factions 
who  had  so  seriously  disturbed  the  earlier  years  of  his 
pontificate ;  and  had  arbitrarily  caused  certam  conspira- 
tors against  his  person  and  goTemment  to  be  tried  and 
pnt  to  death.  Thus  the  ^ue^ion  at  once  arose^  whether, 
even  within  the  city  and  ite  immediate  dependencies,  the 
pope  possessed  proper  criminal  jurisdiction ;  or^  perhaps^ 
whether  tfie  Roman  law  of  majesty"  applied  at  all  to 
the  person  and  government  of  the  pontiff ; — doubto  which 
dearly  impeached  the  papal  sovereignty^  by  divesting 
him  of  one  of  ito  distinguishing  attributes."^   This  pro- 

'  Einhard^  Annft).  ad  aan.  813;  ap.  Pertz^  torn.  i.  p.  202. 
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resented  bjr  needing  of  Lco  gsve  aerious  umbrage  to  the 
the  SnpMor  new  emperof ;  and  Bernard  kin^  of  Italy  was 
^^"^  instructed  to  |)roceed  immediately  to  Borne  to 
make  iuquirv  into  the  whole  transaction.  The  messengfer 
with  the  report  of  the  young"  king  was  followed  closely 
by  leg*ates  from  the  pope  with  an  apolog-y,  which  had  the 
eftert  of  removina"  the  offen8i\'e  aspect  ol  the  papal  pro- 
ceed in  lt  from  the  easy  and  pious  mind  of  Louis.  His 
objections  appear  to  have  vanislied  ;  but  no  intimation 
exists  as  to  the  gTounds  of  the  papal  excuses,  nor  is  any 
reason  assigned  for  their  acce])tance.  The  severities  of 
the  pope  appear  to  have  failed  in  appeasing  the  discontent 
of  his  subjects ;  during  his  last  illness  his  enemies  retaU- 
ated  upon  him  by  the  wanton  pillage  and  destruction  of 
his  recently  erected  villas  and  farms^  and  were  on  their 
mardi  to  Borne,  proclaiming  their  intention  of  resuming 
their  confiscated  estates  by  force  of  arms.  But  by  order 
of  King  Bernard,  Duke  Winig:i3  of  Spoletum  encoun- 
tered the  rebels,  and  compelled  them  to  desist  from  their 
purpose.  The  spirit  of  faction  appears  to  have  been 
quelled  for  the  moment;  but  Leo  never  rose  from  his 
bed ;  he  died  on  the  12th  of  June  816,  after  a  pontificate 
of  rather  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  was,  within  ten 
days  of  his  decease,  succeeded  by  Stephen,  a  })opular 
priest,  who  was  unanimously  elected  and  installed  by  the 
name  of  Stephen  IV, 

Thouo*h  repressed  for  the  present  by  the  efforts  of 
Stophon  IV.  ii'  i  nnrd  and  his  Spoletan  vassals,  the  suhurbini 
pope,  factions  appear  to  nave  relinquished  no  pnrticle 
of  then*  hostility  to  the  new  pope.  The  latter,  tindin<»' 
his  own  forces  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  maintenance  of  his  authority  in  the  de- 
pendencies^ threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  imperial 
protector.  After  assembling  the  people  of  Home,  and 
administering  to  them  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor, 
he  sent  a  report  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the  city  to  Louis, 
and  expressed  a  desire  for  a  personal  interview  for  the 
purpose  of  conferrin&f  with  him  upon  the  critical  position 
of  the  church  generally.*  Louis  received  the  papal  mess* 

•  AnatUu.  Ylt,  St<>ph.  V.  (IV.),  ap.  Murat.  torn.  iii.  p.  213. 
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ag'e  with  rrreat  Fntisfaction,  nnd  despatched  iiiip<  rial  com- 
miBsioners  t-o  coiidiict  the  pontiff  to  his  presence.  Lndcr 
their  protection  lie  perloniieci  the  journey  in  safety ;  and 
the  pious  emperor  went  forth  to  meet  him  upon  the  road 
by  which  he  was  expected  to  arrive.  The  Urst^  interriew 
interview  took  place  m  the  great  plain  of  Rheims.  with  Louis 
"  When/'says  the  biographer  of  Louis  the  Pious,  '^"^ 

the  emperor  and  the  pontiff  came  within  sig'ht  and  hear- 
ing* of  each  other,  they  both  dismounted  from  their  horses; 
the  former  prostrated  himself  three  times  at  full  length 
on  the  ground/  and  rising  after  the  third  nrostration,  he 
saluted  the  pope  in  the  words.  ^  Blessed  be  ne  that  oometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  verily^  the  Lord  God  hath 
showed  the  lig'ht  of  His  countenance  upon  us/  To  this 
•salutation  the  pope  replied,  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  our 
God,  who  hath  given  us  to  behold  with  our  eyes  a  second 
David.*  Then,  after  eiiibraciiiir  nnd  kissing-  each  other, 
they  walked  to<rether  hand  in  liaud  to  the  g-reat  church 
of  the  city,  where,  when  they  had  risen  from  prayer,  the 
pontiff  arid  nil  his  clerg'y  with  a  loud  voice  greeted  the 
emperor  \\  ith  tlie  royal  salute.^  Aft^r  these  things,"  the 
hiog-ra|ih(M-  |)roceeds,  "  the  pontiff  bestowed  upon  him 
great  and  many  honorary  »"ifts ;  the  like  also  upon  his 
empress  Irmengarda,  his  noules,  and  his  ministers.  Then 
on  the  following  Lord's  day,  before  solemn  mass,  he 
crowned  him  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and 
all  the  people,  and  anointed  him  to  be  emperor;  of^L^utsThe 
placing-  upon  his  head  a  (>  olden  crown  of  won- 

•-  Q*  .11^  .  pope, 

derM  oeauty^  set  with  the  most  jjrecious  gems, 
which  crown  he  had  broue^ht  with  him  ibr  that  special 
purpose.  In  like  manner  also  he  crowned  the  queen,  and 
saluted  her  ^  Augusta/  placing  upon  her  head  a  golden 
crown  of  the  like  fashion.  And  as  long  as  the  most  holy 
father  remained  there,  he  held  daily  conferences  with  tt^ 
emperor  concerning  the  interests  and  service  of  the  holy 
chiu  cli  ot  God.  Then,  w  hen  the  emperor,  according  to 
his  custoui  always  rather  to  give  than  to  receive,  had 

' "Omni  corpore  in  f<  rr!i."  cognition  paid  to  peraoni  who  are  ele- 

«  "  F»M!it  ei  Utiifieii  ri^ules."   This  is  vated  ti»  iOHie  high  office  Of  dignity^ 

ft  Binguliir  t  xpr»  sMon.  Theae  "  laudes**  See  Vucange,  ad  v».cm  " landca,**  '•Ifttt- 

probablj  deoote  the  aulemn  form  of  re-  dari,"   oollaudari,"  &c 
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conferred  upon  the  pontifF  many  very  great  and  precious 
presents,  ot  the  threefold  vabie  of  those  he  had  received, 
ne  speeded  him  on  his  journey  back  to  iiome,  under  es- 
cort of  his  own  hip-h  commissioners^  to  whom  he  gave 
command  thnt  he  should  be  provided  with  every  comibrt 
and  treated  with  every  honour  on  the  road/"* 

Hitherto  no  pontiti'had  received  from  temporal  prince 
Character  ^^^^'^^     personal  humiliation  so  significant  as 
and  pliable  thesc.   It  could  not  now  be  denied  that  a  Ho- 
intent  of  the  jjjan  empcror,  the  hiirhest  of  worldly  disfnitaries. 

ceremony.   ,     ,      m  j  t_  •    i_      j  "  r.i  I 

had  veued  his  head  m  the  presence  oi  the  great 
spiritual  prinoei — that  the  most  powerM  of  earthly  sove- 
reigns  had  prostrated  himself  in  adoration  at  the  feet  of 
the  celestial  prince  Peter^  in  the  person  of  his  r^resen* 
tative  the  pope.  To  the  spectators  of  the  ecene^  the  de- 
u  meanour  ot  Louis  must  have  been  suggestive  of  worship 
and  homage  diiFering  firom  that  which  every  vassal  paid  to 
his  lord  rather  in  the  greater  intensity  of  its  import  than 
in  its  intrinsic  character.  But  this  impression  was  deep- 
ened by  the  adroit  connection  into  \\  Inch  it  was  brought 
with  the  subsequent  act  of  coronation.  From  first  to  last 
the  whole  action  w:is  arranged  so  as  consj)icnou«l\  to 
figure  forth,  on  the  one  part,  conscious  self-n basement 
and  filial  submission;  on  the  other,  parental  rdndescen- 
sion  and  gratuitous  generosity.  Louis  appearefl  to  have 
dismissed  from  his  memory  that  he  was  already  emperor; 
that  he  had  received  the  imperial  crown  from  his  great 
ancestor )  or  that  he  was  for  the  moment  any  other  than 
the  devoted  son  and  subject  of  the  supreme  spiritual 
monarch*  The  latter^  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  had  taken  care 
to  throw  the  prior  coronation  into  the  shade — if  possible, 
to  obliterate  the  antecedent  right  and  title — ^by  the  sub* 
stitution  of  an  imperial  diadem  provided  and  bestowed  by 
himself,  so  as  to  raise  an  imphcation  of  the  insufficiency 
or  the  nullity  of  the  prior  ceremony.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessor  Leo  III.  at  the  coronation  of 
Clhariemagne,  Pope  Stephen  desired  to  impart  to  the 
action  a  spontaneous  and  discretionary  aspect;  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  no  unfair  or  improbable  conjecture, 

k  Thtganus,  Vit.  Ludor.  Pii,  ©c  xn.  xtU.  i  ftp.  Perte,  torn.  ii.  pp.  593,594. 
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that  the  circnm stances  of  the  second  coronation  were 
purposely  so  arranged  as  to  provide  ag*ainst  the  inference 
that  the  ceremony  was  a  simple  consecration  of  the  per- 
son to  the  office  by  the  benedictioD  of  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church.  The  symbols  were  changed ;  the  second 
crown  denoted  another  hand,  another  ffiver,  a  dilFerent 
right ;  and  every  part  of  the  ceremonial  was  made  abeo- 
latelv  irrespective  of  any  prior  act  of  the  same  nature. 

ihe  participation  oi  the  Emperor  Louis  in  the  drama 
enacted  at  Bheims  cannot,  however,  he  res'arded  ^ 
in  any  other  li^ht  than  as  evidence  of  the  un«  tiJ^iJS^I^ 
reflectinfif  piety  of  the  person  and  the  aire*  His 
acquiescence  in  the  papal  programme  was  ac- 
companied by  no  mi^vin^  as  to  its  ultimate  intent.  And 
yet,  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  cost  a  oflance  back  at  the 
manag-ement  of  Pope  Stcphm  III.  in  the  coronation  of 
Pippin  and  his  two  sons ;  that  ol Hadrian  I.  in  the  coro- 
nation of  the  princes  Charles  and  Pippin,  in  the  year 
781 and  that  of  Leo  III.  at  the  consecration  of  Charle- 
magne himself,  in  the  year  800,^ —he  could  hardly  have 
avoided  seeing  that  the  scene  enacted  atKheims  was  open 
to  an  ii]t<  rpretation  very  ditierent  from  that  of  a  merely 
relig*ious  dedication  of  the  person  to  a  vested  office.  Sur- 
veying the  transaction  from  historical  ground,  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  presuming  that  the  pontic  of  Home 
had  already,  in  some  sense,  conceived  the  imperial  crown 
and  dignity  as  an  object  of  papal  patronage ;  that  they 
regarded  it  as  the  gift  of  the  holy  see,  to  be  neither  ben 
stowed  nor  assumed  by  any  by  hand ;  that  it  was  a  free 
grant  of  honours  and  advantages  upon  condition  of  ser* 
vices  to  be  performed  to  the  grantor,  and  consequently, 
Ifte  all  other  temporal  estate,  liable  to  forfeiture  upon 
nonrfiilfilment  of  the  duties  attached  to  it. 

The  character  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious  was 
of  a  cast  peculiarly  favourable  to  ecclesiastical  ch»r»oter  of 
pretension,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  Lonbiht 
incapable  of  t^raspinoc  with  a  firm  hand  the 
reins  of  political  power.    Well-meaning,  credulous,  and 
devout,  his  humane  and  gentle  spirit  recoiled  from  the 

>  See  c*  iti.  of  thit  Book,  p.  89.       i  See  c  iv.  of  this  Book,  p.  106. 
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corrLij)ti(in>^,  the  rudeneps,  and  the  violence  of  the  8g*e. 
His  pastimes  were  of  the  simplest  and  most  innocent 
Ivind  ;  his  converr^Htion  was  more  fre(jiiently  hestowed 
upon  priests  anci  monks  than  upon  ministers  of  state, 
nobles,  or  warriors.  The  duties  of  o;overnment  were 
eelii)sed  or  absorbed  by  those  of  religion;  and  he  allowed 
it  to  be  understood  that,  if  a  choice  were  left  to  him,  he 
would  gladly  exchange  the  imperial  purple  for  the  mo* 
naatic  oowL  But  the  most  serious  of  his  defects  as  a 
ruler  of  men  arose  from  the  abject  surrender  of  his  con* 
science  to  his  spiritual  tuh  isers.  He  was  perhaps  the 
most  incapable  person  in  his  dominions  to  discern  the 
proper  limits  between  religious  and  political  duty,  both 
as  regarded  his  own  obligations  and  tnose  of  his  subjects. 
Yet  Louis  loved  justice  and  mercy ;  he  expended  the 
treasures  his  father  had  accumulated  with  a  liberal  hand; 
he  provided  munificently  for  his  kinsfolk ;  he  forgave  po- 
litical  utlbnders,  and  restored  forfeited  estates  with  little 
discernment ;  weakened  his  ai  uiies  by  releasing  niunus- 
teries  from  the  linliUiiy  services  incumbent  uj)uii  the  lay 
feofs  held  by  them ;  he  emancipated  serfs  and  depend- 
ents who  a(h)pted  the  iiioiiastic  or  clerical  ja'ofession,  to 
tlip  serious  injurv  of  the  proprietors  and  lords  ot  the  re- 
lugeos ;  he  reformed  the  (;onvents,  and  enforced  a  stricter 
observance  of  moiaistic  rule  und  discipline,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  inmates  of  the  conventual  houses;  he  built 
churches,  and  founded  many  religious  establishments ;  in 
fine,  he  appeared  to  the  world  rather  in  the  character  of 
a  bisho})  ordering  and  reforming  his  diocese,  than  as  the 
chief  of  a  fierce,  a  jealous,  and  thoroughly  mercenary 
aristocracy.'' 

Scarcely  one  of  these  acts  and  measures  but  gave 
Political  ^^^^^  to        powerful  individuals  or  to  whole 
errurs  uz  classes  among  his  subjects.    His  &ther's  con- 
cubines,  his  own  profligate  sisters  and  dieur 
paramour^  were  driven  from  the  court  and  banished  to 
their  rural  estates.'    By  the  severity  of  his  morals  he 

*      The<fan.  Vit.  Lud.  Pii,  cc.  13  19,  ap.  v.  p.  581. 

JVrC»,  twm.  fi  pp.  594.  fi95;  ^aA(2.  Cap.       H^vik.  Lad.  Pil  iOMiii  •oetoris*  a 

l"r.  tnm.  i.  p.  -,8<< ;  Astron  Vit.  Lii.I.  xxULi  ftp.  iVrtt,  ton.  ii.  p.  619. 
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nlifiiatrd  the  pieasiu'e-lovhig"  courtiers;  by  his  nversioii 
from  the  trade  of  war  and  rapine  he  disg'usted  the  war- 
like followers  of  his  father.  By  his  indiscriminate  liber- 
alities he  made  more  enemies  than  friends ;  and  his  acts  of 
mercjr  and  restitution  deprived  many  of  the  fruits  of  their 
ill^itimate  toils*  The  exemptions  from  military  ser\  ice 
he  granted  weakened  the  force  of  the  heriban;  while  .the 
asylum  opened  to  non-freemen  in  monasteries  and  in  holy 
orders  irritated  their  owners  by  depriving*  them  of  the 
profits  of  tbmr  bondsmen  without  comp^sation."' 

But  so  vast  a  body  as  the  empire^  once  impelled^ 
and  kept  in  motion  for  a  loner  series  of  years 
m  one  direction  by  so  vigorous  a  hand  as  that  ment  of  the 
of  Charlemagne,  cannot  out  continue  to  move'^*»^j**» 
in  the  given  path  for  some  time  after  the  mov- 
ing  power  has  ceased  to  act  upon  it.  Yet  as  early  as 
the  year  817  a  restless  spirit  was  apparent  among  the 
great  vassals.  At  tlie  diet  held  in  that  year  they  pre- 
sented a  loyal  request  to  tlie  ( in]^rror  that  he  would  take 
into  his  consideration  the  expedieiicv  of  dividiiifr  provi- 
sionally the  inheritance  of  his  kino'donis  anionof  his  sons, 
in  order,  they  said,  that  in  the  event  of  his  demise  his 
sons  might  he  qualified  to  take  the  government  into  their 
hands^  and  that  his  subjects  might  know  whom  they  had 
to  obey^.  Weariness  of  inaction  under  his  pacific  govem- 
menty  and  the  hope  of  exchanging  this  irksome  state  for 
more  stirring  occupation  under  youthM  and  amhitious 
chiefs^  were  the  real  motive  of  the  request*  Louis,  how- 
ever^ thought  fit  to  comply  with  the  petitiom  A  formal 
charter  of  partition  was  accordingly  executed  and  pub- 
lished. The  preamble  provided  ior  the  unity  and  mdi- 
visibility  of  tne  empire ;  the  emperor  declared  that  the 
imperial  power  and  dominion  was  one  and  indivisible^ 
and  that  no  earthly  consideration  should  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  severance  uf  any  portion  of  that  inheritance 
which  God  b^d  intrusted  to  .him^  lest  detriment  should 

*  His  0ulu;;ist,  TA«9aiiu<  himself,  dis-  the  calling.   He  eren  VtstaTM  to  in- 

ipprores  of  the  iodiacriminute  emanct-  sinuate  that  Louis  was  perhaps  rathiT 

patum  of  tlie  serf-clergj,  und  cxjH  nds  too  nmch  addicted  to  piuus  wurka.  YiU 

louch  le&rning  and  ek^ueiice  in  prov-  LmL  FU^  Id»  iUd.  p. 
ing  tint  raeb  (moot  imwfc  b«  oaai  for 
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thereby  ariae  to  the  holy  churchy  and  he  should  incur 
the  ang-er  of  Him  by  whom  kiii^s  reign :  therefore,  above 
all  t 111  1) LI'S,  the  empire  was  to  remain  in  its  entirety  under 
the  supreme  sway  of  his  eldest  son  Lothar,  whom  he 
declared  his  associate  during"  his  lifetime,  and  his  suc- 
cessor after  his  death.  To  his  younger  sous,  Pippin  aiid 
Louis,  he  assifjued  roval  rank  and  title  ;  the  former  as 
king  of  Aquitaine,  the  latter  as  king*  ot  liavai'ia  and  of 
all  the  Sclavic  and  Avaric  frontier-provinces.  Though 
these  princes  were  invested  with  the  immediate  govern- 
ment and  all  appointments  to  office  within  their  respec- 
tive districts^  they  were  nevertheless  to  regfard  themselves 
as  the  subjects  of  their  imperial  brother;  they  were  to 
repair  to  his  presence  witn  their  renders  and  tributes 
once  in  every  year ;  to  make  neither  war  nor  peace  with 
foreign  nations  without  his  consent,  nor  to  receive  mess- 
ages from  strange  princes,  nor  to  give  replies,  without  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  emperor*  He  bound 
them  to  keep  him  constantly  and  accurately  informed  of 
the  stfite  ot  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  kingdoms ; 
and  enjoined  them  in  the  case  of  his,  the  reigning  em- 
peror's, death,  not  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  his 
successor.  If  either  of  them  should  turn  out  an  incorri- 
gible oppressor  of  liis  immediate  subjects,  a  tyrant  or  a 
rebel  against  the  paternnl  ordinance,  he  was  to  be  put 
down  by  the  armed  force  of  the  others,  and  to  be  pun- 
ished or  deposed  by  a  great  oonnril  of  the  whole  realm. 
This  division  was  to  be  understood  as  merelv  adminis- 
trative,  and  the  several  shares  on  no  ]U'etence  to  be  sub- 
ject to  any  further  partition;  it  being  intended  that  one 
son  of  each  brother  should  succeed  to  the  entire  inherit- 
ance of  his  father,  and  that  if  either  of  them  died  with- 
out male  issue  his  kingdom  was  to  revert  to  the  empire.*" 
The  twofold  unity  of  church  and  empire  lightly^ 
^  ,  .  .  ,  though  distinctly,  shadowed  out  in  this  docn- 
efaanuner  mcut  descrves  particular  attention.  A  special 
MtiLi^ut  ^  observed,  is  alle^fed  for  the 

anxious  provision  it  contains  against  any  se- 
verance of  the  political  unity^  namely,  ^'that  thereby 

•  Sm  l]it«ilirBdoo«iBMnt,ap.  Babu,  Cap.  Beg.  Franc  ton.  i.  pp.  574-578. 
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detriment  may  not  arise  to  the  holy  church a  reason 
which  iinpHes  a  connection  and  a  mutual  dependence 
upon  encli  other.  This  wns  the  relation  \vhich  the  pon- 
titfs  of  iiome  most  anxiously  desired  to  see  established, 
though  with  a  reservation  in  their  own  favour  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  union.  At  all  events,  church 
and  empire  were  to  be  reg^arded  as  one  inseparable  unity; 
a  scheme  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  imparting^ 
to  the  latter  the  same  character  of  hallowed  indivisibility 
under  the  emperor  which  attached  to  the  church  under 
her  supreme  oead  the  Bomau  pontiff.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  great  charter  was  digested  and  drawn 
up  under  the  superintendence  of  the  eccleeiastical  minis- 
ters of  Louis ;  it  may  therefore  stand  as  evidence  of  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  two  unities  at  that  time  existing* 
m  the  minds  of  the  churchmen.  Regarding  it,  however^ 
lor  the  present  as  a  tendency  simplyi  the  proof  of  its  fur- 
ther development  must  be  referred  to  facts  to  be  disclosed 
hereafter. 

But  the  settlement  of  the  year  817  was  nn  innovation 
upon  the  customary  law  of  succession  among*  i^^jmard 
the  Franks.  Exceptive  arrangements  of  this  ij»ngoniaiy 
kind  can  rarely  be  made  familiar  to  a  people. 
The  right  to  crowns  and  kin<i(h)ms  had  nitherto  followed 
the  oroinary  law  of  inheritance ;  tiie  sons  succeeded  to 
the  father's  estate  by  equal  shores,  with  a  certain  pre- 
ference to  the  elder  branch  as  head  of  the  tumilv.  The 
act  of  settlement  overthrew  the  priijciple  of  the  commou 
law;  and  Bernard  king  of  Italy,  the  undoubted  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Carolingian  family^ 
retired  irom  the  diet  in  anger  and  disgust.  Charlemagne 
had  entailed  the  crown  upon  the  youngest  of  his  sons ; 
and,  like  lilsau^  the  elder  thus  became  the  servant  of  the 
young'er :  the  new  settlement  riveted  his  position  as  the 
vassal  of  his  cousin,  and  cut  him  off  from  aU  prospect  of 
redress  for  the  real  or  the  supposed  wrong.  Under  the 
impulse  of  unreflecting  resentment,  Bemara  took  military 
possession  of  the  Alpme  passes,  and  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication between  France  and  Italy;  a  step  which  was 
construed  as  an  act  of  treason  against  his  uncle  and 
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suzerain.  So  prompt  a  resistance  from  so  daiig;erou8  a 
quarter  to  a  stntiite  of  so  iijjpoi-taiit  a  character  caused 
ail  unusunl  n^itittiuii  in  the  mind  of  Louis  and  his  eccle- 
siastical councillors.  When  acting*  under  a  sense  of  dutv, 
the  mild  and  forbearing  character  of  the  emperor  was 
capable  of  instant  and  vigorous  action.  His  heriban 
marched  from  all  quarters  upon  the  frontiers  of  Italy; 
and  Bernard  found  himself  outflanked  on  all  sides,  be- 
fore his  own  preparations  to  meet  the  storm  could  be 
completed.  In  tnis  dilemma  the  young  king  and  his 
accomplices  determined  to  retrace  their  steps ;  they  dis- 
missed their  levies^  and  cast  themselves  at  the  Ibet  oi*  their 
ofiended  sovereign^  craving  mercy  and  forgiveness. 
The  rest  of  uie  lamentable  story  is  involved  in  some 

Cruel  un  ^^^^^Y*  ^  gi  est  national  diet  was  immedi^ 
iskmenf  ftud  atcly  couvokcd  at  AiX'-la-Chapelle,  and  the  de- 
linquents,  lay  and  clerical,  were  delivered  into 
their  hands  for  tiiul  wwA  judgment :  the  former, 
including  the  unlm  tunate  Bernard,  were  condemned  to 
death  as  rebels  and  traitors;  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics 
of  the  faction,  to  de})Osition  and  seclusion  for  the  renuun- 
der  of  their  lives.  The  emperor,  constitutionally  averse 
from  Lloodslietl,  commuted  the  sentence  of  the  lay  traitors 
to  loss  of  sight;  and  Bernard  and  his  friends  were  ruth- 
lessly blinded.  The  cruel  operation  was  so  inhumanly 
j)erformed,  that  the  prince  and  his  friend  liaginhar  died 
within  three  days  of  the  execution  of  their  sentence. 
Three  of  the  sons  of  Charlemagne — ^whether  leg-itimate 
or  spurious  we  are  not  inform^ — were  taken  from  the 
palace,  shaven,  and  innnured  in  convents^  most  probably 
with  a  view  to  diminish  the  number  of  malcontents  createcl 
by  the  late  settlement.** 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  these  rig'omus  executions 

Bfimone  of  Were  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  the  gentle 
heart  of  Jjouis.   The  cruel  punishment  of  Ber- 

°  TAe^ania  remarks  that**  csterifilii  vided  for  by  bishoprics  and  abbeys. 

ob  hoc  (till'  Kfttleraont)  indif^mti  sunt"  Thegan.  ubi  sup.  c.  xxiv.;  \h\<\.  p.  506. 

Vit.  &c.  ubi  sup.  c.  xxi..    Many  of  the  S«e  also  ViU  iLudov.  Imp.  ab  tocerto 

principal  prelau  s  of  Lorobartfy  were  fti]CtOM^oe.X3tix.XXX.;  ld,ibid.  pp.  628» 

mvolvud  in  iho  n  bellion  <  f  1^  rimrd,  623. 
The  three  priiic«ti  were  afterwarUopro- 
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nard  stands  out  as  the  single  dark  speck  upon  the  other- 
wise spotless  vesture  of  his  humanity.  Doubtless  the 
gravamen  of  tiie  oiience  committed  lay  in  the  intended 
overthrow  of  the  late  solemn  settlement ;  and  if  we  do 
not  err  in  tracing*  that  instrument  to  the  ecclesiastical 
workshop,  we  shall  feel  no  hesitation  in  laying*  at  the 
door  of  the  clerj^y  the  clamour  which  was  raised  in  the 
diet  of  Aix-la-uhapelle  against  the  cruel  clemency  of 
Louifl*^  But  the  act  was  scarcely  perpetrated  before  a 
fever  of  remorse  settled  upon  the  delicate  conscience  of 
Louis.  A  feeble  understanding  cannot  easily  clear  scores 
with  a  too  susceptible  conscience.  The  premature  death 
of  his  empress  Irmengarda  in  the  next  year  was  followed 
by  a  frenzy  of  regret  for  his  share  in  the  death  of  his 
nephew.  He  bemoaned  his  criminal  compliance  with  wild 
lamentations;  he  confessed  his  sin  to  his  prelates^  and 
courted  the  most  rigid  penances  they  could  prescribe. 
It  was  even  apprehended  that  he  contemplated  retiring 
i'rom  the  world,  if  perchance  he  mi'^ht  by  prayer  and 
penance  recover  that  peace  ol  mind  which  seemed  to  have 
departed  from  him  for  ever.*" 

In  the  year  811),  ho\ve\  er,  his  friends  persuaded  him 
to  seek  relief  Irom  this  state  of  depression  in  a  R«marriago 
secoini  marriage.    In  compliance  with  ^heir  j^^J^^**^ 
affectionate  solicitations,  he  raised  to  the  throne  titi^e°oh?' 
Jutu,  or  Judith,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  one 
of  the  great  nobles  of  his  court.   For  the  iirst  few  years 
of  the  marriage  the  new  connection  appears  to  have  re- 
stored him  to  some  degree  of  tranquiluty.    But  during 
that  period  disorders  had  broken  out  among  his  turbulent 


'  **  Licet  muftis  obnitentibut  (qusre, 
the  clergy?)  et  aaimadverti  in  eos  tota 
••ferilftte  legali  enp{entibiis."  YitLod. 
Ri  ab  inc€rt.  auct,  c,  xxx. ;  ap.  Pertz, 
torn,  il  p.  623.  It  i»  not  very  clearly 
expteeaed  in  either  biography  whether 
the  emperor  really  inU-nded  the  com- 
muted ftentenoe  to  be  carried  into  exe« 
enlioii.  T^ieffamva  aaye  that  he  refused 
to  inflict  the  capital  punishment,  "hut 
that  hit  cotaiciUors  put  out  the  eyes 
of  Bernard  and  the  other  oontniraton, 
ftc."  The  anonymous  biogrupner  says 
that  he  **  oonaented"  to  their  being  de- 


tirivrd  of  sight.  This  raguc  language 
eads  to  the  conjecture  that  the  consent 
in  question  was  extorted  from  him,  and 
that  his  vindirtiM!  ministers  hastened 
to  act  upon  it  betoro  he  could  recall  it. 
His  sulMequentremoree  for  the  fatal  re- 
sult ronfirms  this  impression. 

1  Jlugan.  ubi  sup.  c.  xxiii.,  and  the 
Anonymous  Lif^,  wA  sop.  Tlie  caase 
of  his  remorse  was,  "i|uia  non  prohi- 
buit  cuucilUariis  auis  hanc  debilitatem 
agere."  The  Annals  of  Einimrd  do 
not  notice  the  remorse  and  peiuuiee  of 
Louis.  ' 
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subjects ;  his  arms^  more  especially  upon  the  eastern  or 
Avarie  frontier^  Imd  not  been  attenoed  with  the  usual 
success;  a  series  of  unproductive  seasons  had  brougfht 
famine  and  disease  along*  with  them  ;  and  now  disagree- 
ments in  his  family  disturbed  his  domestic  peace.  All 
these  untoward  events  he  persisted  in  rep^arding*  as  sent 
to  remind  him  of  his  yet  unexpiated  sins^  more  especially 
of  that  great  sin,  the  consent  o  i\  en  to  the  death  of  his 
nephew.  The  recollection  of  that  terrible  deed  was  now 
never  absent  from  his  mind ;  and  he  resolved,  it  possible, 
to  expiate  it  by  an  net  of  pubhc  self-humihation,  which 
should  at  once  bear  tt  stimony  to  the  deptli  of  his  repent- 
ance, and  carry  with  it  the  most  ample  amends  it  was 
in  his  power  to  make  to  all  whom  in  the  course  of  his  life 
he  had  ever  injured  or  aggrieved. 

By  way  of  prelude  to  this  resolution,  he  proclaimed 
Htopnbiie  Lo^ar^  his  eldest  son  and  associate  in  the 
P»uu»e.  empire,  kins  of  Italy  in  lieu  of  the  murdered 
Bernard^  and  married  him  to  Irmengarda,  daug-hter  of 
Count  Hugo ;  he  published  a  free  pardon  to  all  the  ao- 
oomplices  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  and  restored  them 
to  rank  and  estate;  he  recalled  all  exiles  for  political 
ofienceS|  and  placed  his  younger  brothers  in  snch  sta- 
tions in  the  church  as  became  their  illustrious  birth.  In 
the  following  year  he  appeared  before  a  g  reat  diet  of  the 
realm,  assembled  at  Attiguy  on  the  Aisne,  clad  in  a  peni- 
tential garb;  he  made  public  confession  of  his  sins,  more 
especially  of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  as  well  as  of  the 
ofi'ence  against  his  brothers  and  the  ministers  of  his  fa- 
ther, Adalhard  and  Wala,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their 
benefices  ;  he  made  public  restitution  to  all  whom  in  his 
moments  of  weakness  or  suspicion  he  had  ever  injured  ; 
and  tinally,  he  craved  pardon  from  God  find  man  for  nil 
these  trespasses  through  tiie  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and 
by  such  almsgivings  and  religious  donations  as  should 
be  deemed  requisite  for  the  remission  of  his  sins/ 

By  the  time  that  Louis  the  Pious  had  sat  eight  years 
upon  the  throne  there  was  not  a  knave  in  his  realms  who 

'  Vit.  Lud.  Pii,  oc.  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  ap.     torn.  i.  a.  209. 
Arlr,  torn.  li.  p.  686»  Emk,  Ann.  ibid. 
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might  not  hare  taken  a  tolerably  accurate  mea-  con«titu. 
sure  of  the  emperor^s  capacity  For  go vemmentytionai  govern- 
and  laid  his  plans  or  sell-aggrandisement^'^'^^'^^ 
agitation,  or  treason,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  One 

only  circumstance  operated  to  postpone  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  this  self-abandonment.  Louis  was  a  tho- 
roughly constitutional  prince;  and  as  long  as  law  and 
precedent  atood  by  him,  he  felt  his  ground  with  sutiicient 
certainty.  His  honest  mind  leaned  with  simple  confid- 
ence on  the  councils  of  his  lieg-es.  During  his  reign  the 
nntioTnil  diets  were  lu  Id  more  Irequently  than  in  any  that 
had  j)receded  or  that  followed  it.  Great  councils  of  the 
sevei  al  divisions  of  the  empire  were  always  called  onc^^ 
frequently  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice  in  the  year.  At 
these  assemblies  bishops  and  abbotSi  princes,  nobles,  and 
freemen,  met  in  one  great  body ;  and  in  them  ordinances 
Spiritual  and  temporal  were  mdiflerently  discussed  and 
enacted.  In  meetings  so  constituted,  and  in  such  an  age^ 
the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  could  not 
be  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  and  it  will  be  our  task  in  the 
following  chapter  to  inquire  how  this  state  of  things  in 
France  fraetiiied  for  the  benefit  of  the  papacy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB    FIELD  OF  LIES." 

I»Uiar  I.  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  PMch»l  I.  at  Rome— GoomiMUNM  of  inquiry 
as  to  disorders  in  Boom— EageDius  II.  pop*!  moTement  for  reform^Befor- 
nwtoty  ordionnce  of  Lothar  I.— Pope  and  Romans  swear  fealty  to  the  em- 
perors— Nature  and  legal  cnnspquenpes  of  the  oath— Stat»»  ofaif;iirs  in  Franpp: 
unpopularity  of  Louis — l?'irj»t  captiv  ty  of  Louis  the  Fious — Kestoraiion  of 
Ij(^)uis — luipoUlic  clemency  of  the  emperor — Rebellion  and  forfeiture  of  Pippin 
of  Aquitdne^Displeasnre  of  tibe  chnrohmen— Oronndof  oomplnlnt^Yalen* 
tine  I.  and  Gregory  IV.  popes — Second  insurrection  of  the  tOtti  of  Louis  the 
Pious — Imbecile  policy  of  Louis — Perplexity  of  Pi»pe  Grei»ory  IV, — Abbot 
V/ala  and  Pasfhaaius  Radbertus — lutrigues  of  the  princes  and  churchmen — 
The  •*  Field  «*/\Z^i««"— Falsehood,  insolence,  aud  duplicity  of  Lt)thar — General 
defection  of  Ibe  emperor>  ndherenta— Deposition  of  Louis  the  Pious  by  the 
tebel  pope  and  princes — Disappointment  of  tho  churchmen— Second  restora- 
tion of  I-<ouis  tin  I'ious — Anarchical  state  of  tlic  empire — Death  of  Pippin,  and 
elevation  of  Charles  (the  Bald)  to  the  throne  of  Aquitaine — Death  of  Ix)uis  the 
Fious — Project  of  Lothar — Defeated  at  FontenaiUe— Final  treaty  of  partition 
nt  Verdon  (84S>^Eflh0t  of  Uio  pnrtitioa— Dissolution  of  the  nnity  of  the 
empire— New  bMii  of  eoelesinsticnl  power. 

The  short  period  of  only  seven  months  and  twentj  -fnnr 

Lothar L  days  bi"oiio-ht  the  not  uneventful  pontificate 
"^il^rorVy""'  Stephen  1  v.  to  a  eloae.  Pnscliul,  abbot  of  tho 
Pope  Paschal  nioiuistery  of  St.  Stephen  near  the  basilica  of 
at  Rome.  Petcf,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  va- 
cant chair.'  At  the  period  of  his  election  (a.d.  81 7),  or 
shortly  aft^vards,  the  junior  emperor  Lothar,  as  king 
of  Italy,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  reside  in  that  country, 
under  the  tuition  of  Wala,  ahbot  of  Fulda^  the  ancient 
and  approved  minister  of  his  grandfather.  Disorders  of 
every  kind  had  reappeared  in  Italy  in  appalling'  number 

«  •*  Uoi  ooncordi&ittDae&demqueTO-  Pascb.  L  ap.  Murat.  torn.  iiii.  p.  213. 

Imitate  ...  a  onnetis  lacerdotibufl  sea  This  meagre  account  of  the  election  of 

f  'f  )  procoribus,  atquc  onini  clcro,  ncc  Paschal  I.  is  all  that  can  bo  gleaned  re> 

noo  et  optimatibus,  vel  (et)  cuucto  po-  specting  bi^  pontificate  from  the  tedious 

pulo  Romano  ...  in  sedem  qiostidieani  enumeration  of  pions  works  nttribatcd 

pontifexelcTntnseet"  ^flnmlte.  in  Vit.  to  him  by  the  bini^pher. 
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and  mag'nitiide.  Koiiie,  it  appears,  was  more  especially 
distracted  by  faction  and  even  bloodshed ;  e\  ils  w  liich 
neither  Lothar  nor  his  advisers  were  able  to  encounter  or 
prevent.  When  on  the  point  of  retui'uing*  to  France,  the 
yoiini^  emperor  was  summoned  by  Pope  Paschal  to  Rome, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  colehrnte  the  Easter  fes- 
tival in  the  holv  city.  Thither  Lothar  accordiiitj;*ly  pro- 
ceeded;  he  was  received  by  the  pontitf  with  extra ordi* 
nary  honours,  and  on  the  JSaster-day  of  the  year  823 — 
we  are  drily  told — was  crowned  emperor  by  the  hand  of 
the  pope,  and  saluted  Augustus"  by  all  the  people  of 
Bome.^  It  will  have  been  obseryed  that  no  precaution 
had  been  neglected  by  preceding*  pontiffs  to  prevent  any 
discontinuance  in  the  spiritual  ronction  hitherto  assumed 
and  exercised  by  the  holy  see  in  the  disposal  of  the  im- 
perial crown;  more  especially  with  a  view  to  pfuard 
against  the  notion  that  there  could  be  an  emperor  without 
a  pope,  any  more  than  that  there  could  he  an  empire 
without  a  church.  As  far  as  our  information  extends, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Lothar  had  demanded 
the  honour  of  a  solemii  coronation,  or  even  that  he  had 
any  notice  of  the  papal  intention  to  confer  it.  This  act, 
therefore,  assunied  the  like  aspect  of  sjiontancity  and  self- 
sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  holy  sco  a^?  that  which  had 
been  imparted  to  all  previous  ceremonies  of  the  like  na- 
ture. At  the  same  time  tiiere  is  renson  to  think  that  it 
was  not  displeasing"  to  the  prince  or  his  followers.  The 
Franks  bad,  in  fact,  begun  to  look  up  to  him  tor  the  iul- 
fihneut  of  those  hopes  and  expectations  which  the  quies- 
cent character  of  his  father  had  disappointed.  His  title 
to  the  empire  was  by  this  act  placed  upon  an  equality 
with  that  of  his  feeble  parent;  and  no  obstacle  remained 
to  arrest  his  grasp  of  the  supreme  power  but  the  weak 
considerations  of  fiUal  duty  and  the  dead  letter  of  the 
settlement  of  the  year  817* 

It  does  not  appear  how  the  Emperor  Louis  was  af- 
fected by  this  transaction.  But  he  had  listened  to  the 
report  of  the  anarchical  state  of  Italy,  and  more  espe* 

*  Eimk,  Annal.  ad  ann.  8S8,ap.  Pertw,    Id.  ibid.  torn. fl.  p.  6S7. 
torn.  L  p.  31 0;  Vife.  Lad.  Imp.  c  nxvi,, 

TOL.  lU.  K 
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cially  to  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  certain 
of  inquiry  as  ng-orous  acts  01  criminnl  ndinnustration  done  by 

Pope  Pasclml^  with  undisguised  indignation. 

With  a  view  to  the  remedy  of  these  irregulari- 
ties, he  sent  Adelhard  abbot  of  Gorvey  as  his  special  com- 
missioner to  that  country,  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  order;  but  more  especially  to  report 
to  hiui  upon  the  cruelties  and  bloodshed  imputed  to  the 
pope.  The  pontiff,  he  was  informed^  had  irregularly  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  Theodorus  and  Leo^  two  prin- 
cipal ofHcers  of  the  holy  see.  An  unsatisfactory  expiana« 
tion  had  been  tendered  by  Paschal  to  the  emperor,  and 
the  latter  had  thereupon  delegated  the  inquiry  to  certain 
special  commissioners,  who  were  directed  to  investigate  the 
cnarges  on  the  spot  But  with  a  view  to  anticipate  or  to 
thwart  the  imperial  inquest,  the  pope  resorted  to  the  ordi- 
nary  expedient  of  self-purgation,  and  by  the  concurrent 
oaths  ot  thirty  episcopal  compurgators  he  solemnly  dis- 
charged himself  m>m  all  guilty  participation  in  the  death  of 
the  two  unfortunate  ecclesiastics ;  declining,  however^  to 
point  out  the  pcrpeti-ators,  and  boldly  asserting  that  the 
sufferers  had  only  ])aid  the  penalty  due  to  their  treasoi]. 
After  thisj  it  seems,  the  commissioners  had  notlnn*j;"  to  do 
but  to  report  to  the  emperor  that  their  functions  were  at 
an  end.^ 

It  w[is  probably  no  difficult  nintter  for  the  pope  to 
Sngeidiifn  ^PP^^^^      resentment  of  the  placable  emperor. 

pope ;  move- 

It  was  easy  to  ascribe  the  violences  committed 
"^SumH  persons  of  Theodorus  and  Leo  to  a  jus- 

tifiable zeal  for  the  public  welfare  ;-»tfae  pun- 
ishment, in  short,  of  treason  against  the  state  rather  than 
against  the  pontifT.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  officers  of 
Louis  in  Italy  did  not  participate  in  this  opinion.  The 
general  complexion  of  tlie  meagre  list  of  fiicts  before  ub 
leads  to  the  impression  that  the  popular  faction  had  hi* 
therto  maintained  the  upper  hand  in  Rome,  and  that  the 
sanguinary  acts  complamed  of  had  been  the  results  of  the 
popular  opposition  to  aristocratic  pretension.    Be  tins  as 

e  Einh,  Annhl.  ad  ann.  823,  ubi  sup.     of  thirty-four  bishops  and  fire  (car- 

^»    »uc)  Pri««to  «M« PMz,  ton. 

tiiai  the  bod  j  of  oompnrgaton  oonsUted     IL  ^  S07. 
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it  may,  at  the  death  of  Pope  rnschal      in  the  year  824, 
the  nobility  and  g'entry  ot  Home  and  the  adjoimng'  dis- 
tricts succeeded  in  placing"  Eugenius,  archpriest  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sabina  the  Martyr,  upon  the  throne,  by  the 
title  of  Eunrenius  II.    The  accession  of  the  new  pontifi' 
was  the  sij^-nal  for  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  disorders  of 
the  preceding*  pontificate.    Lothtir  and  the  officers  of  hia 
court  were  speedily  in  Kome,  and  the  questions  were  pro- 
posed, How  it  had  happened  that  so  many  persons,  ac- 
cused of  no  crime  against  the  empire  or  the  Frankish 
people^  had  been  treated  as  enemies,  and  put  to  death 
upon  a  futile  charge  of  treason?   Why  those  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  their  lives  were 
unable  to  obtain  justice  or  indemnity?    Why  the  em- 
peror was  80  frequently  compelled  to  listen  to  complaints 
of  the  violence  of  the  pontins  and  the  corruption  of  his 
judges?  The  new  pope  humbly  admitted  tlie  reality  of 
these  evils,  and  imputed  them  frankly  to  the  ignorance 
or  the  imbecility  of  the  late  popes,  and  the  insatiable 
cupidity  of  tlieir  jndo-es. 

The  admission  implied  the  necessity,  and  brought 
with  it  the  riq^ht,  of  reformation.  The  task  was  Reformatory 
promptly  taken  in  hand;  and  it  was  decreed,  ordinance  of 
with  the  consent  of  all  orders  and  ranks  in  the  ^^'^^ 
clnirch  and  the  republic,  1st.  That  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  emperor  and  the  ]iontifF  should  be  linble  to 
capital  punishment.  2d.  That  in  this  respect  no  ditler- 
ence  should  be  made  whether  those  otfences  were  com- 
mitted within  the  lifetime  of  the  pope  or  during  vacancy 
of  the  holy  see.  3d.  That  no  person,  whether  bondsman 
or  freeman,  should  presume  to  intrude  in  the  election  of 
a  Boman  pontiff  but  such  as,  by  ancient  right  and  usage, 
were  entitled  as  dtizens  to  the' elective  franchise.''  4th. 
That  perpetual  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the 
emperor  and  the  pope  jointly  to  inquire  into^  and  deliver 
in  an  annual  report  to  the  former  upon,  the  conduct  of 
the  pope's  dukes  and  judges  in  the  aaministration  of  jus- 
tice to  the  people  j  so  that  upon  their  representation,  in 

*  This  provision  seems  to  have  brm     tion  of  armed  rabble  lad  sUvM  at  tlie 
made  to  provide  agunst  the  introUuc-     papal  elections. 
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every  instance  of  deuial  of  justice,  the  pope  niio^ht  aire 
instant  redress,  or  send  the  cause  by  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror or  his  hig-h  commissiuuer.s.  5th.  That  the  Roman 
ppnple  should  c^rtifv,  each  for  himself,  under  what  la'iv 
it  \\  as  his  intention  to  live,  in  order  that  the  iud^'es  miii-ht 
know  what  law  to  apply  to  his  case,  so  that  he  mi^ht  be 
bound  by  it.  6th.  That  all  ecclesiastical  estate^  whether 
obtained  by  pretended  ^ant  from  the  pope  or  any  other 
illegal  title^  be  immediately  restored.  7tn.  That  all  de- 
pr^atioDs  or  pillagings  by  any  person  or  party  com- 
mitted against  others  should  cease;  and  that  mutaal 
amends  should  be  made  for  all  injuries  theretofore  com- 
mitted in  the  prosecution  of  such  feuds.  8th.  That  all 
dukes  and  judo^es,  and  others  intrusted  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice^  should  appear  before  the  emperor^ 
in  order  that  he  might  acquaint  himself  with  their  names 
and  number,  and  ^ve  them  proper  instructions  how  to 
conduct  themselves  in  the  execution  of  their  several  du- 
ties. Lastly,  that  all  persons,  «as  they  valued  the  fa\  our 
of  God  and  the  emperor^  should  render  all  due  obedience 
to  the  lionian  pontiff.* 

When  this  ordinance  was  pubhshed,  it  was  ratified 
tndRo  oaths  of  all  present.    The  people  swore 

rolvns  swear  upou  the  holy  EvanjTelists,  by  the  cross  of 
f^*^  ^     Christ  and  the  body  of  the  blessed  Peter,  that 
flmperon.  ^^^^  ^^^^         them  would  bear  true  allegiance 

to  their  lords  the  Emperors  Louis  and  Lothar,  without 
guile  or  secret  reservation,  saving  only  their  pledged 
jidelitg  to  the  pope  ;  and  that  they  would  not  consent  to^ 
nor  permit  that  any  election  of  a  pontiff  of  the  holy  see 
be  made  otherwise  than  canonically  and  lawfully;  nor 
that  he  who  should  be  so  elected  should  be  consecrated 
pope  before  he  should  have  taken  an  oath  to  the  emperor 
to  the  same  effect,  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  com- 
missioners and  of  all  the  people,  and  in  the  same  form 
as  that  which  Pope  Eugenius  futd  then  actually  taken 
and  suhseribed  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  communitv/ 

*  See  the  whole  document,  ap.  Pertz^  '  The  oath     appended  to  the  ordi- 

Ifoo.  Gem.  tom.  iii.  (Legum,  tom.  L)  nanoe  in  IVfff,  obt  supw  Se«  1^  sMBt, 

pp.  239,  240.   The  saiiu-  witli  some  vu-  ap.  Bahu,  C»p.  B^.  Eiratie,  tom.  i. 

rianoM,  ap.  J9.  Douq.  tom.  vi.  p.  410.  p.  647. 
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By  this  act^^  a  legislative  authority  diflering  little  in 
ita  nature  and  incidents  from  that  which  was 

•     J  1      . 1  •  •       .1        •      Nature  ana 

exercised  by  the  emperor  withm  his  other  do-  legai  cuose- 
minions  was  yielded  to  him  both  over  pope  and 
Romans.   Like  all  other  authority  of  the  same 
kind,  it  was  based  upou  common  consent,  tiignified  by  an 
oath  of  fealty.    The  relation  of  sovereig-n  and  subject 
was  thereby  as  solemnly  established  in  Rome,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  as  in  every  other  portion  of  the 
imperial  (lomiTvions ;  subject,  however,  to  certain  special 
duties  or  obliofations  to  be  observed  bv  tlie  citizons  to 
their  pontiff.    Thoiig-h  we  are  nowbcro  intormed  of  the 

erecise  nature  of  this  latter  observance,  there  is  reason  to 
elieve  that  it  did  not  differ  g'reatly  from  that  of  sub- 
vassals  to  the  lord  of  the  feof^  therefore  quite  consistent 
with  the  duty  o\*'ing  to  the  superior  lord.  We  are  in- 
formed^ indeed^  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judicature  had 
to  a  great  extent,  and  in  some  peculiar  form,  fallen  into 
the  prerogtitive  of  the  spiritual  chiet^  but  probably  not 
so  as  to  be  out  of  analog  to  the  like  powers  exercised 
by  other  tenants-in-chief  within  their  feudal  domains. 
I^his  authorityi  we  are  informed,  was  exercised  by  the 
pontiff  throui^h  his  dukes  and  judges ;  but  these  offi- 
cers were  now  to  be  made  responsible  to  the  emperor, 
and  an  appeal  to  him  as  the  supreme  judg*e  was  mtro- 
duced.  rJeither  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  pontitl'  to  the  emperor  was  in  one  respect  ma- 
teriallv  rhanjred  bv  this  ordinance.  From  the  moment 
that  tiie  ri^ht  of  contirmation  and  veto  had  dropped  from 
the  powerless  hand  of  tliM  Bvztintine  Ceesars,  no  oath  of 
fealtv  had  been  demanded  tioiu  the  occupant  of  Peter's 
chair ;  iior,  until  now,  had  an}'  step  been  taken  by  the 
Prankish  princes  to  ascertain  or  to  tix  the  uncertain  re- 
lations of  the  Roman  pontiflb  to  the  sovereign,  either  as 
patrician,  king,  or  emperor.  And  now  the  attempt  was 
made  solely  under  the  pressure  of  civil  anarchy^  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pontiffs  to  remedy  or  arrest :  a  state  of 
things  which  maae  it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ascertain 
m  whom  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  tbe 
execution  of  tne  laws — that  is,  the  sovereignty — was 
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ultimatd^  vested.  In  addition^  therefore,  to  the  com- 
mand 01  the  military  forces  of  the  republic^  which  the 
emperor  ezerdsed  as  patrician  and  protector,  he  was  now 
acknowledged  to  possess  the  supreme  administration  of 

law,  the  superintendence  of  the  courts,  and  a  visitatorial 

power  over  the  officers  of  justice.  To  this  end,  he  became 
entitled  to  an  oath  of  iidehty  from  pope,  liobiUtv,  magis- 
trates, and  people ;  and  that  oath  was  made  a  condition- 
precedent  to  the  validity  of  their  ap])ointuients,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  to  citizens  of  all  classes  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  their  franchise 
in  the  election  of  their  bishop. 

The  importance  of  conveying  some  idea  of  the  recip- 
rocal position  of  the  revived  empire  and  the  papacy  may 
have  drawn  us  into  the  field  of  disquisition  rather  dian 
narrative.  We  return  now  to  events  which^  though  oc- 
curring at  a  distance  from  the  proper  centre  of  the  papal 
government^  are  yet  more  intimately  (^nnected  with  the 
peculiar  subject  of  this  work  than  any  thing  that  may 
nave  occurred  hearer  home*  For  the  moment,  the  state 
of  afiairs  in  France  calls  for  the  greatest  share  of  our 
attention:  the  reason  will  appear  hereafter. 

Combining  the  information  derived  fVom  the  Bertinian 
State  of  Annals  with  that  we  obtain  from  tlie  two  extant 
FraS^^n-  ^^^^^  of  Louis  the  Pious,*^  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
popularity  niay  be  formed  of  the  various  views  and  interests 
of  Louis,  '^vhich  agitated  society  imder  his  trovennucnt. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  no  monarch  mure  irequently 
resorted  to  the  national  councils,  or  more  dilii^^-entl}'  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  technical  duties  of  his  station.  Bnt 
clemency  and  generosity  were  thrown  away  on  a  greedy 
and  graceless  aristocracy.  Mercy  and  munificence  passed 
for  weakness ;  forbearance  for  flear ;  and  piety  for  imhe- 
cility.  His  passive  virtues  met  with  no  better  reward  on 
the  part  of  his  deigy.  Though  his  generosity  to* the 
churches  knew  no  bounds ;  though  year  after  year  crown 

'  Annal.  Bertiniani,  pars  prim.  aan.  ooi  Life  in  the  same  collection  (torn.  ii. 
«^-833,ap.iVte,tom.i.pp.423et8qq.;     pp.  631-G35).    See  also  iViMarrii  Uilk 

/JS*IS*i  ^  Pr-     "b-  »•  c-  »>••  ibid.  p.  652. 

997,596.  BtttpriaeipallytheAiioii^* 
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estate  and  treasure  were  lavished  u])uii  charitable  fouiida- 
tions,  churches^  and  monasteries;  yet  all  this  hberahty 
brought  with  it  no  return  of  g-ratitude  or  attachment  on 
the  pnrt  of  the  objects  of  his  muuiticence.  Tlie  military 
classt  s  ^^  LTe  mortihed  by  the  ill  success  of  liis  arms  ag'ninst 
the  Saracens  of  the  Spanish  frontier  anil  the  Bretons  on 
the  west  coast.  They  comphiined  of  failure  of  every  at- 
tempt to  repress  the  inroads  of  the  wild  sea-rovers  of  the 
north  upon  the  Saxon  and  Frisian  coasts  as  well  as  upon 
the  seaboard  of  France  and  Be%iam.  On  the  extreme 
eastern  fiDiitiers  of  the  empire,  it  was  nhserved^  hordes  of 
Bvilg-arians  Iiad  ovemin  and  ruined  the  rich  province  of 
Friuli ;  while  the  Saracens  of  Africa  and  Spain  reig'ned 
absolute  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  seas.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  personal  activity — ^that  ubiquit\^  of  presence 
— which  had  illustrated  the  neroic  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
the  blame  of  all  diese  fiiilures  fell  upon  subordinates ;  ana 
the  disgrace  of  corrupt  or  ineffident  ag  ents  only  added 
to  the  number  of  the  emperor's  secret  or  open  enemies.*" 
But  nothing  contributed  so  materially  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  this  amiable  l)ut  incapable  prince  as  the 
charge  of  favouritism.  Bernard  duke  of  Septiniania  had 
obtained  great — j^erhaps  undue — influence  over  the  mind 
of  Louis  and  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Juta.  For  four  years 
she  had  bepii  hnrrrn  ;  but  in  the  fifth  (>t'  her  marriage 
she  bore  him  a  son,  to  whom  the  n:mie  ofChnrlf^s  was 
given.  The  alleged  intimacy  between  the  young  empress 
and  Duke  Bernard  gave  otfence  to  the  churchmen.  Pos- 
sibly they  found  that,  in  this  instance,  the  conscience  of 
thetr  master  had  slipped  from  their  custody.  Whispers 
were  heard  against  the  chastity  of  Juta,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  infant  prince  was  called  in  question.  The 
appointment  oi  Duke  Bernard  to  be  his  tutor  and  guar- 
dian during  his  nonage  strengthened  the  suspicion ;  and 
while  the  clergy  rt^garded  the  alleg-ed  delinquency  as 
falling  peculiarly  withm  theur  ceiisonal  province,  all  the 
resentments  of  the  discontented  laity  fell  upon  the  heads 

*  Among  these  mipht  be  enumerated  and  influence;  and  otb«r».  whose  inca>- 

the  txjwerfol  Cdnnt  nug^,«lM  fktbar.  pacity  or  misconduct  had  drawn  down 

in-law  of  the  yoiin^;  Kmppror  T^oihar ;  <»  tbem  (he  emperor's  dwpleMure. 
dake  ManCred,  a  mc^nate  of  great  esta  ic 
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of  Duke  Bernard  and  hie  too  indulo^ent  master;  and  at 
the  same  time  drew  the  attention  of  all  parties  upon  the 

youiig^er  emperor  as  the  natural  head  of  opposition  to  his 
father's  g'overumeiit. 

Louis  himself  took  little  heed  of  the  tempest  which 
riwtcaptiv-  '^^'^s  gathering  around  liiin.  He  continued  his 
itir  of  Louis  accustomed  occupations  of  piety  and  philan- 
dMPioiit.  tijropy;  lie  eiiduwed  more  churches,  and  en- 
hanced the  splendour  of  divine  ^Korship;  in  his  moments 
of  relaxatifiu  huntinf^  occasionally  in  the  forests  of  the 
Vos^^-es  and  the  Ardennes.  In  the  year  830,  he  for  once 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies^  and  conducteil  in  per- 
son an  expedition  against  the  insurgent  Bretons.  Sud- 
denly his  lieges  deserted  his  camp ;  his  last  friend,  Duke 
Bernard  of  Septimania;  fled  to  his  capital,  Barcelona ;  all 
who  had  profited  most  hy  his  favours  forsook  him ;  and 
he  hecame  the  prisoner  of  his  son  Pippin  of  Aquitaine. 
The  empress  shared  his  captivity ;  and,  intimidated  by 
the  cruel  Areats  of  her  persecutors,  conaented  to  retire 
from  the  world  and  to  tate  the  veil.  It  is  said,  that  in 
the  depth  of  her  humiliation  she  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  her  husband  to  follow  her  example.  But  Louis  pos- 
sessed  that  passive  courage — ^we  niioht,  perhaps,  rather 
say  that  firm  reliance  upon  the  support  of  Providence  iu 
the  execution  oi  lus  ij;reat  office — which  is  often  strongest 
in  characters  deficient  in  active  enerjrv.  He  rejmrded 
his  crown  as  a  sacred  trust,  placed  iu  iiis  hands  by  God 
himself,  and  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  giver  oidy.  The 
em]^eror  was  conducted  by  his  rebellious  son  to  the  villa  of 
Cotnjiiegnc,  ^\■here  lie  wns  strictly  confined  and  guarded ; 
and  here  Lothar  appeared  upon  the  scene  as  one  of  the 
gaolers  of  his  parent. 

No  real  sympathy,  however,  appears  to  have  subsisted 
Kes  to  ration  between  t£e  brothers :  •  nor  does  the  course  of 
of  Look,  the  narrative,  as  collected  from  the  authorities 
referred  to,  justify  the  inference  that  they  were  the  on** 
gfinal  movers  of  the  rebeUion*  The  learned  Agobard, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  great  abbbts  Wala  of  Fulda, 
Adalhard  of  Corvey,  Hilderic  of  St.  Denis,  and  other 
powerful  ecclesiastic,  looked  back  with  anger  and  regret 
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at  the  repeated  infiractionfl  of  the  aettlement  of  817^'  and 
the  impending  diasolution  of  {heir  favourite  vision  of  the 
hallowed  unily  of  church  and  empire.  Wala  and  Hilderic^ 
supported  by  the  ferocious  rebels  Hugo  and  M atfrid^  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  for  the  time 
Lothur  and  l^ippiii  seem  to  have  stepped  into  the  back- 
ground. But  e\  ery  effort  of  the  traitors^  whetlier  by  per- 
suasion, or  menace,  or  duress,  failed  to  extort  from  their 
conscientious  sovereig*n  that  abdication  which  would  have 
placed  the  crown  at  their  disposal.  Neither  personal  suf- 
fering-, nor  the  danger  of  his  consort  and  few  remaining 
friends,  could  move  him  from  his  resolution :  hesitation 
and  uncertainty  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  his  adversaries ; 
Lothar  and  Pippin  suspected  each  other ;  the  junior 
prince^  Louis  of  Germany^  stood  aloof^  and  declined  to 
join  hlfi  father's  enemies ;  and  tbe  proposal  of  the  captive 
emperor,  to  refer  all  existing*  grievances  to  a  diet  to  be 
held  at  Nim\^Tgen  in  the  fouowing  vear^  was  favourably 
listened  to.  This  prop^al  did  not  tor  the  present  mate- 
rially improve  the  position  of  Louis;  but  time  was  gained 
for  the  elements  of  discord  which  were  already  ferment- 
ing among  the  confederates  to^work  in  his  favour.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  emperor  was  conducted  to  the  place 
of  meeting ;  the  estates  of  the  realm  attended  in  unusual 
numbers,  and  among  them  came  Louis  of  Germany,  at 
the  heini  of  the  numerous  vassalage  of  his  kingdom,  as  tho 
declnred  f  riend  and  loyal  subject  of  the  emperor.  Lothar 
and  Pippin  hast/^ned  to  separate  themselves  from  their 
accomplices  in  rebellion,  ana  humbly  obeyed  their  father's 
injunctions  not  to  depart  from  the  court,  lest  they  might 
too  soon  expose  themselves  to  soiicitutions  .which  had 
already  proved  too  strong  for  their  integrify.  j^jp^jiuic 
The  principal  conspirators  were  now  his  pri-  clemency  of 
soners.  Wala  was  banished  to  his  monastery  j  ®  emperor, 
others  were  secluded  in  convents^  or  sent  into  distant 
eidle;  the  greater  criminals  were  brought  to  trial  at  a  se- 
cond general  diet  held  at  Aix4a-GhapeUe  in  the  February 
of  the  following  year,  and  were  condemned  to  sufiisr  deam 

i  Agobard  took  mortal  offence  at  the  hy  Louis  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
cdiet^  tolention  and  protoetion  iwiwd  Jew*. 
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88  traitors.  Again  the  ill-judgiDg-  clemency  of  Louis 
saved  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  Their  panish- 
ment  was  commuted  to  forfeiture  and  different  terms  of 
exile;  the  two  princes  were^  after  a  time,  dismissed  to 
their  several  governments,  under  solenm  vows  of  amend- 
ment and  future  obedience;  and  the  clerical  oflanders 
were,  for  the  most  part,  permitted  to  return  to  their 
monasteries,  there  to  trim  tlie  wing-  of  ecclesiastical  am- 
bition to  a  lur  higher  flight  than  aiiy  they  had  hitherto 
attempted. 

liut  the  prospect  of  peace  for  the  declininof  years  of 
Louis  was  rio  on  no-ain  overclouded.  Oatha  and 
and  forfeiture  promises  wcrc  01  Small  avail  agamst  present 
of  i^ippinof  temptation.  The  younir  prmces  and  their  flat- 
terers  had  bv  this  tnne  taken  an  accurate  mea- 
sure of  their  father's  incapacity ;  and  in  the  following 
year  all  three  by  turns  appeared  sometimes  in  open  resists 
ance  to  his  precepts,  and  at  otiiers  declining  tne  service 
and  attendance  attached  to  the  tenure  of  their  commanda. 
For  these  o%nces  Pippin  was  at  length  formally  deposed ; 
and  the  name  of  Lotnar  was  no  longer  associated  with 
that  of  the  emperor  in  the  public  acts  of  the  empire*  The 
appanage  ori^nallv  assimed  to  Charles^  the  son  of  Juta, 
was  increased  by  tne  foneiture  of  Pippin;  and  the  latter 
became  a  houseless  wanderer  in  the  land  which  he  had 
regarded  as  his  indefeasible  inheritance. 

The  disjunction  of  the  name  of  Lotliai\,  the  deposition 
Displeasure  of  Pippin^  aiid  the  assi<jnment  of  Aquitaine  to 
of  the    Charles,  gave  mortal  oftence  to  the  hi^h-church 
churohnieiL  p.j,,^y^   Apfobard  of  Lyons  was  the  tirst  to  im- 

sheathe  the  spiritual  sword.  ''Had  any  one,"  he  asked, 
"  ever  heard  of  the  like  ])rpsn in ption  ?  I'hat  he^  who  was 
but  a  party, — -the  interior,  the  iieeiilfr,  the  least  considered 
party, — should  have  dared  arbitrarily  to  set  aside  a  so- 
lemn compact  sanctioned  by  the  church  and  her  spiritual 
chief  I  And  why,"  he  inquired,  ''could  not  Louis  live  in 
like  concord  with  his  sons  as  his  grandfather  Pippin  and 
his  own  parent  had  lived  with  their  children?  Whence 
all  the  miseries  which  now  overwhelmed  the  land,  but 
from  the  weak  and  incondstent  innovations  of  the  empe- 
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ror  upon  the  legitimate  rig-hts  of  his  own  offsprincf  ?  But 
it  shouUi  be  known  that  a  solemn  act  of  a  7initcd  church 
and  empire  could  not  be  set  aside  by  any  ])ower  but  that 
which  had  ordained  it.  Tx)thar  was  veritable  eni])i  rur, 
as  also  ri[)piu  and  Louis  king^,  crowned  Iw  the  hand  of 
God  a  nd  o  f  the  holy  pontiff neither  eorild  tnev,  or  either 
of  theiii,  be  deposed  by  any  tribunal  interior  to  that  which 
had  created  them ;  what  liad  been  decreed  by  the  power 
of  God^  could  not  be  repealed  by  die  meddlmg  hand  of 
man.''^ 

The  clergy  of  the  a^e  had  indeed  plausible  reaaons  for 
thus  tranaferrinir  the  title  to  erowns  to  eccleaias-  Ground  of 
tical  ground.  The  succeasive  pontifical  corona-  «»ipi«a«» 
tions  had  all  the  air  of  potential  interposition^ — of  eesen* 
tial  conditions  of  the  tenure.  The  eemement  of  817  had 
been  roistered  by  the  emperor  himself  among*  the  records 
of  the  church;  it  had  been  placed  under  her  protection 
and  given  into  her  custody  for  the  expressed  maintenance 
of  the  sacred  xxmty  of  church  and  empire.  That  solemn 
instrument  was  construed  to  impart  to  the  junior  empe- 
ror the  same  representative  chaiiicter  as  that  intrusted 
to  his  father;  he  too  was  emperor,  and^  in  an  equal  de- 
gree,  partaker  of  that  indefeasible  privilege  which  attached 
to  the  church  herself  and  to  all  whom  she  nnglit  conse- 
crate to  her  service.  The  subsequent  partition,  therefore, 
in  favour  of  Prince  Charles  was,  in  this  view,  nothing- 
less  than  a  sacrilegious  infraction  of  the  sacred  charter 
of  incorporation  of  church  and  state ;  a  crime  all  the 
more  ofienrnve  as  it  was  committed  in  favour  of  the  off- 
ering of  incest  and  adultery.'' 

In  Rome  meanwhile  Pope  Eugenius  II,  had  been 
succeeded  (a.d.  827)  by  Valentine  L,  archdea-  v«ientinei. 
con  of  the  Roman  church;  but  that  pontiff a'^^^^'^egorf 
reigned  little  more  than  wol  weeks ;  ana  upon 
his  decease^  the  presbyter  Gregory^  a  monk  of  the  Bene* 
dictine  rule^  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.   The  new^  pope 

J  Ep.  Agobard.  ad  Lnd. Fiam, ap.  2>.  her  reloth  .  Bermnl  duke  of  Spptima- 

Anij.  tom.  ri.  p.  367.  nia.    The  solemn  trial  and  purgation 

*  tIm  insorgent  ehurelmeD  penisted  of  die  «lftiid«red  princeis  bad  pfMOoed 

in  a^^'matising  Charles  as  tho  ofisprinij^  no  change  in  the  jwiginciit  of  eoA- 

fd  an  adulterow  oommerce  of  Jala  with  mi«a. 
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occupied  the  throne  for  the  period  of  sixteen  years  from 
the  date  of  his  election  and;,  from  the  sixth  year  of  his 
pontificate^  became  an  almost  involuntary  actor  in  a  series 
of  transactions  of  a  character  of  no  less  moment  to  the 

pontifical  interests  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
precediiify*  pope.  In  the  year  S33  the  monitions  of  the 
churchmen  and  the  ever-active  discontents  of  the  lav  no- 
bility  Imd  ao-ain  broug-ht  the  otiended  clern^y  and  princes 
to  a  treasonabli  nuderstandingf.  The  brothers  Lothar 
Second  in  n  ""^^  ^ouls  of  Germany  ns^iMiibliMi  and  combined 
rection  of  the  their  forccSj  and  prevailed  upou  the  pope  to 
countenance  their  claim  of  restitution  and  in- 
demnity by  his  personal  presence  in  their  camp, 
though  at  first  only  in  the  ostensible  character  of  mediator 
between  them  and  their  father.  The  latter  encountered 
this  movement  of  his  rebellious  sons  by  a  general  summons 
addressed  to  them  and  all  the  liegeS|  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual^ to  meet  him  in  diet  at  Worms  on  the  Hhine.  In 
reply  to  this  strictly  constitutional  precept^  Archbishop 
Agobnrd  took  upon  himself  to  remind  the  emperor  that 
the  probable  consequences  of  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents  might  involve  him  in  a  contest  with  the 

EontiiT:  and  then^  said  he^  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
oly  father -had  come  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing 
peace  between  him  and  his  su])jects ;  and^  more  especiallv, 
if  he  had  come  to  reinvig-orate  and  bring  back  to  lawful 
force  and  effect  a  solenm  oriiinance,'"  enacted  by  his  (the 
emperor's)  own  authority,  confirmed  by  the  estates  of  the 
realm^  and  sanctiiied  by  the  apostolic  see,  -  such  inter- 
ference would  be  amply  justifiea,  and  all  resistance  would 
become  absolutely  criminal;  for  that  the  em])eror  had  no 
power  to  chang-e  a  tittle  of  a  document  resting  upon  such 
transcendent  authority." 

Louis^  at  all  times  averse  from  the  effusion  of  blood, 
Imbecile  po-  ^nd  uervously  anxious  not  to  transg^ress  the 
licjr  of  Louis,  gtrict  ijug     duty,  may,  not  improbably;  have 

been  seriously  impressed  with  the  responsibility  thrown 

'  The  Ut  Febrouy  8S8;  OiaeOM^in  "  Ep.  Agoh.  np  D.  Bouq.  torn.  \  i.  p. 
Vit.  (ireg.  IV.  366 :  conf.  AiUtardt  Hist.  lib.  i.  c  ir^ 

»  Tli«  Mttfcmt  of  817.  mp.  Ptrix,  torn,  iL  p.  651 
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upon  him  by  a  prelute  of  such  hig'h  reputation  as 
the  archbi.shop  of  Lyons.  When  the  emperor  readied 
the  appointed  place  of  meetiii<_!%  he  fomid  hi*?  sons  en- 
campeu  in  hostile  arrny.  Instead  of  encounterinjif  the 
insurrection  hi  arms,  he  allow  ed  himself  to  be  involved 
in  negfotiations  with  the  rebels.  His  wishes  and  his 
hopes  pointed  to  the  pontiii^  who  dwelt  in  the  hostile 
eamj),  as  the  heaven-sent  messeng^er  of  peace  and  recon* 
cihation*  But  the  latter  was  himself  plunged  p^j.pjpj^jjy 
in  deep  perplexity  at  the  difficulties  of  the  task  Fupe  G  re- 
imposed  upon  him.  He  was  expected  by  the 
emperor  to  assume  the  character  of  common  referee  and 
mediator;  but  the  princes  urged  him  at  once  to  draw 
the  spiritual  sw^ord  on  their  behalf.  The  insui^ents 
hoped  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  indecision  by  caus- 
iag  it  to  be  reported  in  the  emperor^s  quarters  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to  launch  ag-ainst  him  and 
his  faithful  prelates  the  sentence  of  anathema:  the  latter 
indijTfnantly  replied,  "that  if  the  holy  father  had  come 
fur  no  other  [)\u  pose  than  to  scatter  censures,  he  might 
have  to  return  home  with  censures  on  his  own  head.*'* 
This  retort  was  mag-nified  into  a  denunciation  of  ven- 
gfeanee  ni!*ainst  the  ponlitl  iur  the  su])|)nrt  be  had  lent  to 
tlie  triends  of  the  church.  Still,  amid  the  din  of  arms 
and  adverse  solicitation,  the  pontiff  could  not  yet  be  made 
to  comprehend  his  own  position ;  till,  upon  the  arrival  of 
Abbot  Wala,  and  his  sateUite  Paschasius  Kadbertus,  in 
the  camp  of  the  princes^  his  scruples  vanished  as  by  the 
toucb  of  the  magic  wand. 

Wala  and  his  learned  associate  now  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  ^^^^^  ^.^^^ 
from  the  censures  of  his  adversaries;  that  he^iidliMb^ 
was  responsible  to  no  human  tribunal,  lay  or«*«2]j^ 
ecclesiastical ;  and  that  his  right  to  interfere  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  reSstablishment  of  j  us- 
tice upon  earth  was  restricted  by  no  obligations,  political 
or  religious.    They  assured  him  that  the  adultress  Juta 
was  the  only  impediment  to  tlie  restoration  of  amity  be- 
tween the  princes  and  their  fatlier;  that  she  was  the  sole 

Yik  LodoT.  Imp.  c.  xlvlii.,  ap.  Fertx,  abi  sap. 
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authoress  of  all  the  delnmons,  falsehoods^  injnstiee  and 

discord  which  had  for  so  many  years  afflicted  the  realm, 
and  that  her  remu\  al  would  bring*  all  these  c\  ik  to  a 
speedv  termination.  "  But,  besides  all  this/'  says  Pas- 
cnasius,  in  the  biography  of  his  patron,  "  we  exhibited  to 
him  certain  ivritingn  arid  docuinentH^  fouiulcd  on  the  an- 
tlwritif  atul  vndcr  fhr  hands  of  his  oivn  holij  prcdecfs.wrs, 
showinof,  past  all  eontrudietionj  that  he  had  the  most  ample 
powers  to  visit  or  to  send  to  all  untions  for  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  peace  of  the  church,  the  preaching  of  the  g'ospel, 
and  the  manitenance  of  the  truth  of  Ood ;  and  that  m  him 
dwelt  the  fullness  of  that  livhig*  power  which  came  down 
from  God  and  the  apostle  Peter,  whereby  he  was  ordained 
to  be  the  judffe  of  all  men  and  of  nil  things;  and  in  such 
wise  that  ne  himself  should  be  judged  of  no  man."  These 
writings,  it  is  further  said^  were  received  and  nerused  by 
the  pope  with  exceeding  satisfaction,  and  that  toey  minis* 
tered  abundant  relief  and  comfort  to  his  grieved  spirit/ 
Paralysed  by  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  in  the  camp 
^  .  of  the  rebels,  the  timid  emperor  took  no  pre- 
the  princes  cautious  to  prcvcut  iutcrcourse  betw  een  the  two 
"""^iSS*****  JJuriijg'  this  unpremeditated  truce, 

eiiiissaiies  from  both  parties  passed  backwards 
and  forwards,  disseminating  false  reports,  lies,  and  slan- 
ders without  stint  or  number.  The  whole  artillery  of 
calumny  was  directed  agauist  the  Empress  .Tuta.  Every 
act  of  her  life  was  dissected  and  distorted  by  sacerdotal 
malice ;  her  personal  charms,  her  acknowledged  accom- 
plishments^ her  polished  conversation,  were  but  the  lures 
and  snares  of  Satan  to  bewray  the  unwary ;  they  were 
the  instruments  of  the  lewd  and  intriguing  spirit  which 
polluted  her  whole  life  and  conduct  Nor  were  texts  of 
Scripture  wanting  to  varnish  over  the  unprovoked  re- 
bellion of  the  children  ag^nst  their  forgiving  parent 
Though,  said  these  hypocrites,  it  be  the  duty  of  cnildren 
to  obey  their  parents,  yet  fathers  are  likewise  comnmnded 
not  to  provoke  their  children  to  wrath.  The  princes, 
not  to  be  behindhand  with  their  spiritual  instructors  in 
g^e,  solemnly  protested  that  they  had  never  swerved 

P  Ptuck.  Bad,  in  Vit.  Wal«,  lib.  ii.  c.  xvL,  ap.  Pert:,  torn.  iL  p.  562. 
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from  their  alleo^iance ;  and  thev  now  simply  implored  the 
eiiippror  not  to  condemn  them  unheard, — not  to  deposo 
them  witiioiit  a  cause, — not  to  disinherit  them  without  a 
crime.  They  protested  that  so  far  from  appearing*  in 
arms  against  him,  they  had  come  to  the  place  of  meeting 
with  no  greater  miUtary  force  than  became  their  rank, 
and  was  requisite  for  the  safety  of  their  persons,  as  well 
as  to  protect  them  against  their  common  enemies, — those 
inyeterate  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  who  had  poi- 
soned his  royal  mind  against  his  own  children :  nor  had 
they  now  come  before  him  with  any  other  object  than  to 
enable  him  to  detect  and  punish  such  evil-doers ;  so  that 
his  throne  miffht  no  longer  be  darkened  by  the  presence 
of  wicked  ana  malignant  advisers,  and  that  they  might 
be  thereby  restored  to  liis  imperial  and  paternal  favour 

The  scene  of  dissimulation  luid  lalsehood  so  miniitely 
described  to  us  by  writers  oi  an  ag"e  distinguished  The  Field 
by  no  delicacy  of  moral  feeling*,  forms  an  instruc-  o/-^* 
tive  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  depravity.  The 
Fiel^I  of  Lirs^ — such  is  the  name  fitly  a.ssi<^ned  to  this 
anoiir.ilous  conofress  bv  the  startled  conscience  even  of  that 
unscrupulous  age — became  the  starting-point  of  one  of  the 
boldest  experiments  upon  the  creduhty  of  mankind  ever 
devised  by  sacerdotal  cunning  walking  hand  in  hand  with 
law-breakers  and  rebels.  Louis  was  fully  awake  to  these 
plottings,  yet  could  not  bring  himself  to  relinouish  his 
iiEuth  in  the  oaths  and  protestations  of  his  graceless  chil- 
dren and  prelates.  The  pontiff^  he  complained^  was  ob- 
viouslv  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  who  desired 
to  maxe  him  an  accomplice  of  their  treason^  and  to  lure 
him  into  a  breach  of  nis  solemn  engagements  with  his 
sovereign  protector  the  emperor/  But  to  this  comphiint 
Lothar  was  ready  with  a  plausible  reply:  he  too  waa 

4  Vit.  Wake,  ubi  sup.  p.  563.  culftr  adrocates  (advocati,  dejenaores) 

'  This  was  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  and  provosts,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 

the  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  the  pope  tect  and  save  harmless  the  estates  and 

before   his   consecrmtion,  in  confor-  privile^s  of  the  protected  bodies.  But 

mlty  with  the  onlinanr^  of  824:  conf.  the  duties  of  both  were  reciprocal  ;  the 

p,  131  ot  this  Chap,    i  hrougbout  the  alliance  was  both  uifensivc  and  dufen-> 

middle  a^es  all  the  greater  and  many  sive,  that  is,  neither  could  side  with 

«<f  the  miTii^r  ecclesiasticnl  pstablish-  the  enemies  of  the  Other  without  • 

iucnts,  muoasteries,  &o.  hod  their  8e>  breach  of  faith. 
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,  emperor,  and  in  him  was  vested  all  imperial 

Falsehood,        *  ,  ..i  i  i 

ioBoieoce,  power  and  prerog-ative ;  neither  wns  he  less 
Jjpjjjj^y  cuiupetent  to  exercise  the  supreme  protectorate 
than  his  father.  The  emperor  had,  he  said^  sent 
him  to  Rome  that  he  might,  by  virtue  of  the  papal  con- 
secration, be  seated  beside  him  on  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire, not  nominally,  but  really  and  le<^aily.  And  inas- 
much, he  added,  with  an  insolent  sneer,  as  it  had  come 
to  bis  knowledg'e  that  certain  evil-disposed  persons  were 
contriving  mischief  against  the  holy  pontiff,  he  desired  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  resort 
to  every  measure  necessary  for  liis  defence.  He  denied 
with  astonishing  hardihood  that  he  had  ever  supported 
or  encouraged  his  brothers  Pippin  and  Louis  in  rebeUion 
against  their  father:  he  had  done  no  more  than  extend 
to  them  his  protection  in  the  straits  to  which  they  had 
been  reduced  by  their  common  enemies  at  his  court,  and 
with  the  sole  view  of  restoring  them  to  his  favour ;  and 
as  to  the  groundless  charge  of  seducing  his  vassals  from 
their  alleg'iance,  ^\  hat  he  had  done  on  their  behalf  was  to 
afford  them  some  defence  against  unjust  persecution,  and 
to  collect  them  under  the  wmg  of  the  blessed  pontiff',  that 
the}'  might  receive  the  benefit  of  bis  intercession  on  behalf 
of  their  fidelity  and  innocence. 

Dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  slander  had  by  tliis  time 

Oenenlde  ^^'^"8"^^  their  full  effect  upon  tlie  emperor's 
fection  of  the  P^rty.    The  stanchest  among*  them  might  now 

JJjPj^l^  be  con^  iuced  of  his  incapacity  to  afford  them 
protection  against  the  iU-wiU  of  their  adver- 
saries ;  and  the  less  zealous  must  have  been  anxious  to 
make  their  peace  while  they  could  still  claim  the  merit 
of  deserting  a  sinking  cause.  The  most  loyal  of  the  vas- 
sals felt  themselves  unsupported;  his  prates  wavered 
imder  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  sovereign  and  apparent 
opposition  to  the  head  of  the  church*  Gregory  himself 
was  by  this  time  fully  possessed  with  the  views  of  his 
own  pontifical  powers  as  disclosed  in  the  writings  placed 
in  his  hands  by  Wala  and  his  confederates ;  and,  under 
the  new-born  of  bis  irresponsible  function,  and  the 
support  of  those  most  capable  of  affording  it,  he  no  longer 
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hesitated  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  camp.  Louis  re- 
ceived him  coldly,  and  frankly  uj)brai(led  nim  with  con- 
tempt of  the  miperial  crown,  manifested  ))v  his  betaking 
himself  to  the  protection  of  rebels.  Tlie  pope  maintainea 
great  suavi^  of  demeanour:  his  only  motive^  he  pro- 
tested^ was  peace ;  his  only  desire^  to  mitigate  the  sore 
displeasure  his  sons  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incor ; 
and  he  iredy  offered  his  mediation  to  put  an  end  to  so 
melancholy  a  state  of  estrangement.  Any  prospect  of 
accommodation  was  welcome  to  the  harassed  father ;  and 
the  pope  departed  to  the  quarters  of  the  rebel  prmces 
on  toe  ostensible  errand  of  peace  and  good-wilL  But 
scarcely  had  the  pontiff  retraced  his  steps  when^  as  if  on 
signal  given^  the  imperial  vassals  and  prelates^  singly  or 
in  bodies,  betook  themselves  to  the  opposite  camp ;  and 
within  a  few  hours  Louis  found  himself  not  only  destitute 
of  every  means  of  resistance  in  the  field,  but  exposed  to 
the  ferocious  passions  ul  a  military  nibhle,  exasperated  by 
the  mendacious  tales  with  w  hich  they  had  been  plied  for 
so  many  weeks  past.  A  few  faithful  attendants  indeed 
still  lingered  about  his  person;  hut  these  he  immediately 
disijiissed,  lest  their  fate  might  add  to  the  black  cata- 
logue of  crnnes  committed  against  his  own  person.  "  Not 
a  man/'  said  he^  shall  nsk  life  or  limb  on  my  ac- 
count."* 

This  general  defection  took  place  upon  the  very  night 
of  the  pope*s  departure  from  the  imperial  camp ;  Deposition  or 
and  at  dawn  of  day  it  was  announced  to  hun  ^^Xfoie 
by  Wala  and  his  pupil  Paschasius  as  a  mira~  rebel  pope 
eulous  intervention  of  Providence  on  behalf  of  p^'nce*. 
the  violated  righto  of  the  princes  and  the  church.  They 
were  fidlowed  to  flie  pope's  quarters  by  Lothar  and  Louis^ 
ai^  a  vast  multituae  of  aU  dassee  and  ranks;  and  at 
thebr  solicitation  Pope  Gregory  lY.^  without  further  de* 
lay^  and  widi  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  present^  ad-» 

■  Tlugam.  Yii.  TjoA.  Ffi,  e.  x18.,  tp.  son  Charles :  but  he  giyes  no  liiiit  of 

Prrl^^  t-im    ii   p.  r>nR  ;  Anonym.  Vita,  the  slKimofti!  arts  bv  which  the  cafa.s- 
&c.  c.  xlTiii,  ibid.  p.  636  ;  Fa^L  liadb^  trophe  was  accomplished,  except  what 
Vila  W«]«f  ibid.  p.  56a    This  lattor  may  be  collected  from  bit  canting  da- 
writer  says,  that  the  oniporr>r  ^as  left  fiHWe  of  tha  nbtl  prioOM. 
alone  with  hi«  wife  Juta  and  his 
TOL.  UU  Xj 
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judc^ed  and  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  hy  the  manifest 
judo-ment  of  God  the  sceptre  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Louis,  liis  natural  hen*  and  iawiullv-ordained  associate 
and  sole  successor  in  the  empire,  Lotharius  Aug-uatus, 
should  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  government,  and 
liave  the  custody  of  his  person.  "WitTi  this  crowning- 
falsehood  Pope  Greg*ory  dropped  the  veil,  and  became 
the  self-convicted  aeeomphee  of  the  long  series  of  crimes 
by  which  the  ruin  of  the  amiable  and  innocent  prince  had 
been  aooomplished.  A  mngle  opinion  has  been  fomied 
by  posterity  upon  the  conduct  of  the  pontifical  and  loyal 
conspirators.  The  Field  of  Liea^^  properly  ezpresees 
the  judppment  of  that  and  evefy  sobeequent  ag«  upon  this 
detestable  transaction. 

But  the  yery  first  events  which  followed  the  denosi* 
Disappoint-  imprisonment  of  Louis  dissipated  the 

ment  of  tht  da^-dream  of  the  sacerdotal  plotters.  The 
drarohoiai.  ppu^ces,  castius'  aride  the  counseb  of  their  spi- 
ritual confederates^ — ^Wala^  Hilderic,  Paschafflus,  and 
their  party,  —  proceeded  to  divide  the  empire  amon^ 
them,  as  if  it  were  a  conquered  province,  in  full  and  in- 
dependent sovereig-nty.  Lothar  was,  it  is  true,  permit- 
ted to  retain  the  imperial  title  ;  but  m  all  other  respects 
the  sacred  mantle  of  a  united  church  and  empire  was 
rent  in  fraprments,  leaving-  ueitlier  principle  nor  power 
behind  capable  of  sustaining  tliat  theoretical  unity  with 
which  the  ablest  and  not  the  least  estimable  political 
heads  of  the  ag;e  had  fondly  connected  the  future  welfare 
of  both.  The  partitioners  cast  behind  them — perhaps 
without  giving*  the  matter  a  thought — the  fundamental 
principle  of  me  settlement  of  Charlemag^ey  as  well  as 
that  of  the  year  817.  That  prindpls^  though  it  may 
have  been  threatened  b}'^  the  deposition  of  Pippin  and 
the  substitution  of  Prince  Charles,  was  now  lonnally 
trampled  under  fiiot;  and  the  object  of  the  moYementy 
as  far  as  it  interested  the  churcn-party,  had  not  only 
sigTially  failed^  but  had  struck  the  yery  foundation  of 
their  hopes  from  beneath  their  feet*   By  the  treaty  of 

^  Iftineatations  of  Wala  and  e.  xviii.  tab  fin.,  ap.  Pcrlr,  torn.  li.  p. 
hb  friffldf,  ftp.  AitcA.  Hadb.  Vik  Walae,  566. 
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division^  the  empire  as  a  whole — the  one  empire  in  union 
with  the  one  church — was  dissolved;  and  the  vision  could 
never  afterwards  he  reproduced  but  as  a  pontifical  theory 
or  a  party  speculation. 

Pope  Gregory  IV.  found  himself  of  no  further  use  to 
the  exulting  conspirators,  and  retired  to  Rome  in  seeoni 
great  depression  of  spirit  Wala  and  his  friends  T«storation  of 
returned  to  their  monasteries  in  g^rief  and  de8-pi^g"!!An°ar. 
ponden(nr*  The  Empress  Juta  was  carried  away  ^^^'^^  <^ 
mto  Italy,  and  connned  in  a  conyent  at  Tortona. 
Louis  himself  was  conveyed  to  Soissons ;  and  the  young 
prince  Charles — ^the  last  comfort  of  his  hereaved  age — 
was  torn  from  his  arms,  and  shut  up  in  the  monastery 
oi"  Priim/  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  i^ious, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  our  narrative,  may  be  dismissed  in 
a  few  sentences.  As  in  the  case  of  his  earlier  imprison- 
ment (a.d.  830),  Lothar  failed  to  extort  from  his  father 
a  resiGTiation  of  the  imperial  crown.  The  courag-e  and 
constaiicv  of  the  Ruflrerins"  princo  baffled  the  arts  and  in- 
genuit^'  of  his  olericiil  tornientors.  Louis  of  Germany 
and  rip[)iii  of  Aquitaine  suspected  Lothar  of  a  design  to 
encroach  upon  the  dominions  assigned  to  them  on  the 
Field  of  Iiies/  and  in  conjunction  compelled  him  to  re- 
lease the  imprisoned  emperor.  The  Empress  Juta  returned 
to  her  httshand^  and  exerted  all  her  innuence  to  secure  to 
her  son  Charles  such  a  share  in  the  common  inheritance 
as  should  place  him  in  a  position  of  safety  a^inst  the 
faithless  ambition  of  his  elder  brethere*  The  prmces  once 
more  had  recourse  to  armed  resistance;  but  such  was 
the  confusion  of  duty  and  allegiance  springing  firom  the 
division  of  command  and  the  anarehical  state  of  govern- 
ment,  that  no  one  could  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  The 
vassals  passed  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  as  interest^ 
hope  of  g'ain,  or  apprehension  of  injury,  prompted  them. 
Oaths  were  taken  and  violated  without  scruple  by  princes, 
nobles,  and  prelates  inditierentlv.  The  kings  were  pro- 
dio-al  of  promises  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
intention  to  fulfil ;  the  treasures  and  the  domains  of  the 

•  In  tlw  dioeeae  of  Treres.  The  monMteiy  wm  founded  by  Pippin  lh«  Short. 
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crown,  down  to  the  ^  ery  fumiture  and  ornaments  of  the 
pahices,  were  squandered  to  purchase  military  partisans. 
Meanwhile  the  frontiers  were  dciuided  of  defence ;  the 
northern  pirates  ravajj^'ed  the  richest  maritime  districts 
of  western  France;  the  liretons  maintained  a  sturdy 
independence ;  and  the  Sclavic  and  Saxon  borders  were 
laid  open  to  the  depredations  of  Wends,  Ohotrites,  Avars, 
and  Bohemians,  toe  still  unsubdued  barbarians  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Saale,  and  the  Danube. 

The  death  of  Pippin  kin^  of  Aquitaine  (a.d.  838} 
Death  of  Opened  a  prospect  tor  the  advancement  of  the 
Pippin,  and  j^^;^         ]^  fiolicitation  Pippin,  the 

elevation  of  /•ii  *  *  .1 

charkii  (the  eldest  son  of  the  late  partitioner^  was  set  aside, 
^TOD^of**  and  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  was  transferred 
AqoitdM.  to  the  younger  prince*  The  sin  of  the  father 
was  Tinted  upon  the  child ;  and  Charles,  sumamed  the 
Bald,  was  seated  upon  a  throne  to  which  he  conid  lay 
legal  or  equitable  claim.  But  reiterated  rebellions  and 
treacheries  had  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  Louis  all 
past  treaties  and  conventions  ;  and  now  no  security  could 
be  found  for  the  life  and  safety  of  his  yount^est  ami,  it 
may  he  admitted,  hi»  favourite  child  hut  in  the  hiti'action 
on  his  own  part  of  eno-agements  whieli  had  heeu  viuiated 
by  almost  every  constituent  of  the  realm  in  succession. 
It  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity  that  Charles  .should 
be  made  the  equal,  if  he  was  not  to  become  the  victim^ 
of  his  lawless  brothers. 

But  amid  the  contentions  to  which  the  dispute  gave 
Death  of  occasion,  the  pious  and  forgiving  son  of  Charle- 
Louu^  magne,  a  man  of  infinite  passive  courage  and 
ject  of    admirable  pnvate  virtues,  passed  from  the  scene 
Lothar.    (^^jQ,  840)^    It       found  that  even  before  his 

death  his  sons  Louis  and  Lotliar  had  speculated,  each 
for  himself,  upon  the  results  of  that  even^  and  had  reci- 
procally tampered  with  each  other's  vassak  to  withdraw 
them  from  their  respective  services.  The  partition-treaty 
of  838  might  be  classed  with  the  other  falsehoods  uttered 
upon  the  Field  of  Lies.''  Lothar  had  now  no  colleague 
in  the  empire,  and  he  made  haste  to  set  at  naught  the 
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political  equality  stipulated  for  between  him  and  his  pro- 
fligute  brothers.  The  whole  imperial  prerog*ativej  as 
vested  in  his  g-raiuH-ither  and  tather,  w^as  to  centre  in 
himself,  and  the  partitioners  were  to  be  broug'ht  back 
to  their  original  quality  of  vassal  kings.  Louis  of  Ger- 
many and  Chai'les  of  Aquitaine  combined,  their  forces  to 
defeat  this  attempt;  and  in  the  year  841  the  quarrel  was 
brought  to  the  issue  of  battle  at  Fontenaille^  a  Defettedat 
village  not  far  from  Auxerre.  Lothar  suifered  ^'oatenwu*. 
a  se\'ere  defeat;  and  the  war  lano^ished  into  a  series  of 
bloodless  movements^  in  which  the  emperor  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  princes  Louis  and  Gharl»i  on  the  other, 
strove  rather  to  overreach  than  to  vanquish  each  other ; 
till,  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  year  848,  the  ^.^^^  ^^^^ 
contest  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  new  treaty  of  partition 
of  division,  concluded  and  sworn  to  at  Verdun  ^SYlI^"'* 
ill  Lorraine.  By  this  treaty  Louis  became  defi- 
nitively possessed  oi'  the  purely  Germanic  regions  lying" 
upon  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Bbine, 
and  the  cities  of  Maintz,  Worms,  and  Speyer  on  the  left 
bank,  with  their  respective  territories.  He  is  afterwards 
distino-uished  in  history  by  the  personal  title  of  Louis  the 
Gerijum,  and  his  doiniiiion  as  tne  kingdom  of  Germany. 
The  mass  of  territory  lyiii^*  to  the  westward  of  rivers 
Schelde,  Meuse,  Saone,  and  Rhone,  forming"  the  larg-er 
portion  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  France,  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  Charles  the  Bald.  AH  the  territories 
Ijannf  between  these  divisions,  with  the  imperial  residence 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  including  the  ffreater  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Dauphin^,  and 
Provence,  together  with  the  whole  of  Xtaly,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Xiothar." 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun  was  not  only  to 
diyest  the  titular  emperor  of  all  jurisdiction  or  EAetoftiia 
autiioritv  over  the  persons  and  the  vassals,  or  pvtukm. 
within  the  estate  of  the  brotiier-partitioners,  but  also  in  a 
great  degree  to  operate  a  national  severance  between  the 

'  The  erents  of  Ihe  t«n  years  between  of  PrudefUiui  of  Treves,  ibid.  pp.  429- 

883  and  843  are  pretty  fully  detailed  440;  Mid  fn  lilw  HirfniiRII  AlOwb,  tt»id. 

iadbe  Fuldeoaian  AnnaXs  of  Rudolphux,  pp«  4S6*^9. 
^Pertz,  torn.  L  pp.  361-364;  in  tboee 
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component  parts  of  the  empire  of  Chaikmagne*  Under 

Louis,  Germany  assumed  a  separate  nationality;  while  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  the  romaiiised  1  iuuks  assumed 
an  equally  independent  political  existence  under  Charles 
the  Biild> 

These  princes  now  stood  beside  the  eniperor  as  sole 
V  lutinn  iiionarchs  of  their  res])('ctive  divisions;  the  unity 
of  ihe  unity  wos  dissolved  ;  and  tlie  scheme  of  universahty, 
of theetnpire. had  been  from  its  iouiKhition  involved  ni 
the  idea  of  the  empire,  was  abandoned  by  all,  save  per- 
haps a  few  obstinate  theorists  amon^  the  high-preroga- 
tive churchmen  of  the  age.   The  maffnificeut  project  of 
an  associated  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy,  which 
should  embrace  all  who  called  themselves  by  the  name  of 
the  common  Saviour^  dropped  out  of  the  categx>ry  of  pos- 
Kew  basis  of        thiugs ;  and  the  basis  of  eccleaiaaticai 
«oaiMiiwtioia  power  and  privilege  had  to  be  shifted  to  more 
power,   g^uj  — ground  lying  wholly  within 

the  spiritual  domain,  and  partaking  of  none  of  uiat  mu- 
tability which  has  in  all  affes  of  the  world  constituted 
the  most  striking  difference  oetween  reli^ous  and  secular 
polities.  The  publication  of  the  Isidonan  Decretals, — 
the  writings  which  we  believe  to  have  administered  such 
lively  support  and  comfort  to  the  vexed  mind  oi'Oreg-ory 
IV.  on  tlie  "  Field  of  Lies," — contributed  beyond  expec- 
tation to  facilitiite  the  change,  and  to  turn  the  current 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  into  a  new  channel. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  iJook  our  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  chanii'es  in  ecclesiastical  law  on 
which  the  Roman  pontiffs  relied  as  the  toundatioii  of 
their  claims  to  spiritual  dominion  3  more  especially  wich 


«  The  Gallo-Franks  of  tho  age  of 
Charlemugne  had  fur  tho  most  part 
dropped  the  lanpiage  of  their  Teutonic 
ancestors;  they  had  melted  into  tlio  old 
Roman  or  Celtic  populati<in,  and  bccumo 
a  people  differing  ill  laagoage  and  cus- 
toms from  tlic'ir  purer  Germanic  noif^h- 
bours  tu  tht!  north vMird  and  eastward  uf 
the  Schelde  and  the  Meuse.  The  latter 
had  faithfully  retained  both  the  lan- 
guage and  tiie  babita  ot  their  barbarian 
with  mneh  of  th«ir  vigour 


and  simplicity  of  chnraeter.  And 
though  for  a  lime  tho  Cisrlienane  Ger- 
mans fell  under  mother  master  (Lio* 
tbar),  yet  the  separation  from  their 
Gallic  neighbours  was  detinitive  of  their 
future  nationalitv.  Tho  Sohelde,  the 
Meuse,  and  tho  Vosgca  mountains  be- 
came for  all  time  the  approximate  li- 
mits betwLti]  the  Gallic  and  Teutonic 
branchos  o£  tho  revived  Empire  of  tho 
We8t» 
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reference  to  the  new  elements  imported  into  that  code  by 
the  publication  of  the  series  of  foro-eries  known  to  the 
world  by  the  title  of  tlie  Decretak  of  Isidore  Mercator, 
or  Peccator,  which  we  believe  first  veDtured  into  the  light 
of  day  OQ  the   Held  of  Lies/' 
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OBOWTH  07  B01£AN  CANON-LAW.— THE  FAI.SB  DEGKBTALS. 

Xfbrto  of  Home  to  tnbstitato  Imtowh  hnrn  and  cnatoms  for  catholic  legiaUtioii,— 

faroured  by  the  discordance  of  general  and  particular  laws — Method  pnr?urd 
by  Romt>  in  reducing  ecclesiastical  laws  to  her  own  standard — The  canon— 
Confounded  with  outward  form,  govemmeat,  discipline,  &c. — Desire  of  a  uni> 
formity  of  eocMMtieal  hw— Ewlier  eaiKna  of  dnreh  polity  and  discipline 
— OldMl  oolleotioo  of  auioiia,QrMk— Oldfst  Latfn  eol^Bctions— Departure 
from  the  prinoiplo  (tf  ollttloh*logif lalion— Keamtngement  of  the  Latin  code  hy 
Diony^iiis  Exiguus — Tnoonrenience  of  the  Dionysian  code — Interpolations  of 
the  canons— Suppression  of  canons — Kejection  of  canons— be  If- imputed  legis- 
lative  power— IVmIoii  of  ftdopttfo  with  pontlfiotl  few— Fkftl  deotoCala  snpor- 
lede  the  canona — Qradnal  pnweu  of  the  Moa  of  oftnon  and  decretal  law 
— Result — Trials  of  pontifical  law — in  Spain— la  France;  ascendency  of 
Roman  law  —  Boniface  establishes  the  credit  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  law  in 
France — Theory  of  the  indivisible  unity  of  church  and  state ;  how  dissipated— 
SabstiUited  scheme— Nature  of  the  snbstitated  Mdieme — Impediment  to  the 
•dMme ;  how  enooimterod — EooounmenMiiti  to  fbrgery— Frobobio  date  sad 
origin  of  the  Isldorian  furgerios — The  Roman  pontiffs  ignorant  of  the  forgery; 
l>nt  iniincdiately  ndnpt  it — The  decretals  originat<^  in  the  school  of  B<^niface  of 
Maintz — Advant:i;;e  derivable  from  these  forgeries — Drift  of  the  foi;geriefl— 
How  treated  and  acted  upon. 

In  the  mtroductory  chapter  to  this  portion  of  our  nar- 
rative an  attempt  was  made  to  convey  some 
B^L^^'to  sub-  general  idea  of  the  state  of  eeeUmtstical  law 
•citato     and  kgislatian  from  the  establishment  of  Chris- 

anTcusToms  tianity  to  the  era  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

there  mentioned  that  the  see  of  Rome 
*"*  had  at  an  early  period  put  in  a  claiia  to  an 
initiative  in  the  enactment  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  liad 
hersell  never  cordiaily  submitted  to  catholic  leg^islation ; 
that  she  bad  beo^un  to  bold  out  to  the  Christian  world 
her  own  local  customs,  and  tlie  decretals  of  her  juiutiffs,  as 
refrnlations  of  general  coiiccrninent,  overriding:-  or  super- 
seduig^  modifying  or  explaiumg^  not  only  the  special 
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customs  and  observances  of  particular  bodies^  but  the 
statute-law  of  the  church-catholic  itself  that  she  had 
made  a  bold  eiibrt  to  combine  in  her  own  bands  both  the 
law-making  and  the  executive  powers  of  the  church,  and 
to  convert  the  catholic  synod  into  a  mere  court  for  the 
registration  of  her  decrees:"*  that  the  success  of  these  at- 
tempts was  promoted  by  the  confused  and  defective  state  of 
ecclesiasticnl  Inw,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  political  state 
to  set  bounds  to  tiie  advances  of  eccJesiastical  pretension  f 
that  under  the  alleged  necessity  of  some  general  rules  fiur 
the  preservation  oi  unity  of  faithj  order^  and  discipline  in 
the  churchy  the  special  ordinances  of  the  Homan  pontifla 
had  assumed;  and  been  permitted  to  enjoy^  a  legislative 
force  of  a  nature  inconaietent  with  all  privilege  of  self- 
government^  whether  it  were  that  of  inmvidual  churches 
or  of  the  catholic  body ;  and  lastlyi  that  in  pursuance  of 
this  scheme  the  churdi  of  Borne  was  in  the  nabit  of  con- 
founding her  own  laws  and  customs  and  the  ordinances 
of  her  pontiffs  with  the  canons,  general  or  particular, 
of  the  catholic  bod^^,  with  a  view  to  impart  to  them 
;i  ciu  rency  which,  if  truly  described,  they  could  never 
Lave  obtained.'* 

The  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  canonical  ordin- 
ances adoi>ted  by  the  church  of  Rome  is  wortliy  favourod  bv 
of  a  somewhat  closer  examination.  The  process  ^^'^  discord- 
of  substitutiufT  her  own  scheme  of  law  for  thnt  ral  and  pai^ 
of  the  church-catholic  was  facilitated  bv  the  ^"  ^^^^^ 
irregular  metliods  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  churcheg 
themselves.    It  liad  been  a  g^eneral  custom  of  particular  ' 
ecclesiastical  districts  and  dioceses,  besides  their  self-en- 
acted laws  and  usageSi  to  enter  upon  tlieir  registers  such 
foreign  rules  or  canons  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  their 
domestic  wants.  Thus  the  contents  of  the  codes  or  collec- 
tions of  these  numerous  bodies  differed  widely  from  each 
odier,thoi]ffh  entiiled  to  the  respect,and  open  to  the  perusal 
and  use  oi  JL  Tbk  practice  rendered  an  appeal  to  the 
canons  or  to  canon-law  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty. Thus  it  happened  that  tiie  canons  alleged  by  Pope 

•  C/mf.  ch.  i.  §^  2-6,  pp.  26-89.  '  Conf.  ch.  i.  5§  ft,  10,  pp.  33.^ 

^  Ibid.  §  8,  p.  32.  <>  See  §  13,  ubi  sup.  p.  38. 
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Gelasius  in  justification  of  his  censures  upon  their  primate 
were  quite  uaknown  to  the  lUyrian  prelates:'  they  were 
as  ifrnorant  of  the  "  canon"  defining"  the  transcendental 
prerug-atives  of  ihe  chair  of  Peter  as  the  Africans  of  the 
aiie«^ed  vi"*  canon  of  ]>Jicaea^  or  those  of  Surdica,  as  they 
stood  upon  the  rolls  of  the  lioman  church.'  But  this 
circumstance,  so  far  Irom  impeding*,  o*rpatlv  promoted  the 
process  of  substitution.  No  state  of  thing^s  could  more 
strongly  inculcate  the  necessity  of  some  standard  autho- 
rity, to  which  recourse  might  be  had  for  the  determination 
of  disputes,  the  suppression  of  error,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  rmiy  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,*  In  so  defective  a 
state  of  general  law^  the  resort  to  Home  became  a  sort  of 
natural  necessity,  and  entitled  her  at  least  to  a  hearing  in 
all  cases  of  conflicting  usage,  custom,  or  right  ''How  noes 
the  matter  s^d  upon  the  statute-book  of  Bomef  was 
a  question  idl  mi^ht  ask  and  when  once  proposed,  the 
reply  might  be  shaped  so  as  to  denote  junsdiclion^  and 
to  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  a  legal  decision.  After 
this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dispute  the  autliority  of  the 
rule  upon  which  that  decision  was  founded ;  and  a  strong 
ground  would  thus  be  estabhshed,  nut  only  to  lound  a 
claim  of  exemption  from  all  external  control,  but  a  right 
to  interpret,  to  vary,  to  abrogate  conflicting  laws,  and 
to  adapt  them  to  one  uniform  pattern. 

In  fact,  the  course  pursued  was  always  rather  that  of 
«r  *u  J      adaptation  than  of  abrupt  or  violent  innova- 

Hethod  pur-   .    ^         .    ,  .  ,       '  a       ^  i 

■uedbyRometion^  and  the  special  power  to  take  that  duty 
^^JJjJ^upon  herself  was  dextrously  deduced  by  Home 
laws  to  her  from  the  priuciples  of  the  canon-law  itself. 
owo  standard,  g^jjj  J j^g.  jjgQj;^  flie  geucral  confusiou  and  ignor* 

ance  of  law,  the  pontiffs  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  the 
difficulty  of  finding  in  the  canons  any  special  provision 
for  the  alleged  prerogative.  It  was  true  that  the  auAM>- 
rit^  of  general  councils  could  not  be  disputed ;  that  die 
existence  of  canons  of  common  oblLo^ation  could  not  be 
denied ;  and  that  the  right  of  particuhir  churches  to  make 

•  Conf.  Book  JIL  c.  ii.  p.  55.  iftat  unitj  wu  ddpendeol  on  VLtmuA 

'  Cm\L  BcH.k  II.  c.  ii.  p.  301.  miifonmlj. 
f  iUwaya  upon  the  ippposition  that 
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reofulations  for  their  own  gwrernment  had  never  yet  been 
called  in  quest iou.  But  a  broad  path  to  escape  tnese  dif- 
liciikies  lay  open  to  the  papacy, — ^the  patli  of  legnslative 
adaptation,  exposition,  and  dispensation ;  but  cliieliy  of 
Buppleuiental  ordinance,  drawn  up,  after  the  fashion  of 
imperial  decrees^  in  the  shape  ol  judicial  decisions,  re- 
scripts, and  charges  issued,  in  the  right  of  the  chair  of 
Peter,  to  every  section  of  the  Ciu'istian  community.  We 
have  now  to  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to 
this  process,  its  origin  and  progress,  to  its  completion  by 
the  publicatian  of  the  celeorated  forg€fie8  of  the  Tiinta 
century^  known  by  the  title  of  the  SecK^als  oT  Isidore 
Meroator.^ 

The  primitiye  church  knew  of  but  a  single  canon; 
nor  waa  me  word  used  otherwiee  than  to  denote 
the  one  inyariable  rule  of  fidth  and  doctrine. 

The  implicit  adoption  of  this  canon  was  the  sing-le  ground 
of  church- fellowship  :  the  condition  of  communion  were, 
^rst,  the  observance  ol"  the  moral  law  of  the  g'ospel;  and 
iecondlijy  membership  of  some  particular  body  of  believers, 
and  obedience  to  the  order  adopted  for  its  maintenance 
and  g-ovemment.  The  rule  of  moral  conduct  seemed  to 
flow  irom  tlie  canon  itself,  and  to  be  as  little  capable  of 
chang*e  or  adaptation.  But  an  outward  order  or  g-ovem- 
meut  was  naturally  regarded  as  an  indispeusable  security 
for  the  maintenance  both  of  dog-matic  faith  and  moral 
discipUne,  therefore  as  the  subject  of  religious  obU^tioa 
upon  all  who  profeesed  the  name  of  Christ.  Witbm  the 
age  of  persecution  and  outlawry^  and  the  simultaneous 
strug'gle  of  the  Christian  community  against  heretical 
theoflophy*  and  corrupt  speculation,  the  necessity  of  such 
a  security  became  more  and  more  firmly  impressed  upon 
the  Christian  mind^  and  soon  came  to  partake  of  the 
sacred  character  of  the  canon  itself.  Thus  any  departure 
from  the  primitiye  form  impressed  upon  the  churches  by 
their  jfoanders  might  be  confbundea  with  a  departure 
from  the  canon^  and  appear  in  the  odious  light  oi  heresy 

Cunf.  c.  I  p  3  of  this  Book. 
1  Conf.  Book  L  o,  i?.  pp.  80  ot  aqq.  of  this  work. 
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or  BcIuBiD*  But  inasmuch  as  the  source  of  tbe  canon  and 
of  outward  church-govemment  were  not  identical,  there 
was  a  greater  latitude  for  adaptation  in  the  one  than  the 
Confounded  Other.    The  canon  wos  invariable  ;  discipline, 
without-  ritual,  government  uiifrht  preserve  a  {rt?neral 

Ward  fi>"tTi  ,  i"  .    •        "    .    •  .  . 

^vermnent,  resemblance — migpht  retain  the  direction  im- 
discipiine, &c. pj.ggg(.^l  upoii  them  bv  tlie  primitive  tpru  lu  rs— 

but  could  not,  under  the  numberless  disparities  of  out- 
ward position,  neqiiire  that  identity  of  form  and  substance 
which  c]inroot<'rised  the  canoM.  The  personal  and  snb- 
jeetivp  rule  oi  Christian  life  nud  iiK>rals  were  xct  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures  only;  a\  hereas  the  forms  ofg'O- 
yemment  were  contained  in  tbe  customs  and  usa^'es  of 
each  particular  body.  There  was  therefore  an  irksome 
and  perplexing^  want  of  coiTespondence  between  the  faith 
itselt  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  maintained, — 
between  the  outward  nnd  visible  form  and  the  inward  and 
spiritual  substance.  The  fusion  of  both  into  one  indivi- 
sible unity  became  the  object  of  ardent  deshre,  and  the 
distinction  of  form  and  substance  g-radually  vanished  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  Christian  divine. 

But  the  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  uniform* 
Desire  of  a  STTived  uutil  Christianity  became 

uniforinit|  of  thc  religfion  of  the  state.  Till  then  the  necessary 
eodesiMtioai  freedom  ul  intercourse  was  wanting- ;  and  men's 
minds  were  diverted  by  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  a  precarious  and  struggling-  condition.  But  from  the 
moment  the  churches  were  released  from  civil  tliraldom, 
and  exalted  by  Constantme  tu  the  full  enjo}  ineiit  of  reli- 
g;ious  liberty,  the  meetin<rs  or  councils  of  the  chnreh 
became  frequent  andgenrriil ;  and  their  labours  were  de- 
voted principally  to  the  establishment  of  a  more  uniform 
discipline  than  that  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  But 
it  had  long  since  become  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the 
outward  form  impressed  upon  the  churches  by  their  apos- 
tolic  or  primitive  founders  was  insufficient  to  answer  the 
objects  originally  proposed.  That  form,  adapted  as  it  was 
to  the  wants  of  small  and  simple  associations,  no  longer 
served  the  purposes  of  a  church  incalculably  au^ented 
in  numbers^  and  consisting  of  numerous  commumties  dif- 
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ferino-  in  local  usages  and  customs.  To  these  causes  of 
insutiicieucy  must  be  added  the  prevalence  of  heresies  and 
departures  from  the  original  canon ;  moral  pravity  pol- 
luting the  practice  of  clero-y  and  laity ;  the  ambition  of 
the  prelacy ;  vag^rancy  and  other  irregularities  among^ 
the  inferior  ministry ;  ascetic  practice,  which  had  iutrch 
duced  into  the  church  a  new  order  of  spiritual  persons  of 
vast  numbers  and  influence^  requiring  new  regulations 
to  adapt  it  to  the  general  purpose.  A  more  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  theoretical  unit  y  of  faith  and  fdrm  may 
be  pointed  to  in  the  ^adual  adoption  of  a  complicated 
gradation  of  ranks  and  jurisdictions  in  the  church.  New 
rules  were  now  requisite  to  define  their  several  spheres 
of  action,  to  regulate  their  relations  to  eac^  other^  to 
provide  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  an  infraction  of 
these  rules^  and  to  encounter  those  disorders  which  always 
attend  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  ambition. 

The  o;*eneral  idea  of  church-unity,  embracing  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifice,  ^  ^. 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  of  early  birili,'  thouo'h  of  canons  of 
gradual  growth.  In  the  first  stasfes  of  Chris- p^.l*'/ 
tianity  there  was  iiu  eager  spirit  ot  Icnrismtion 
abroad.  In  tlie  militant  periods  of  ehurch-hipfory  the 
stniooliiio-  coFiimunities  had  little  occasion,  and  less  lei- 
sure,  to  speeiihite  upon  forms  of  outward  poUty.  Theirs 
was  a  desultory,  not  a  combined  warfare;  affording^, 
therefore,  few  opportunities  of  conferring  together  upon 
comprehensive  measures  of  discipline  or  government.  It 
JA  notj  indeed^  improbable  that  some  among  that  singular 
series  of  precepts  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Apostolical 
Constitutions  and  Canons  may  have  been  in  circulation 
before  the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great  nor  is  it 
less  probable  that  some  rules  of  church  government  and 
discipline  may  have  been  agreed  upon  in  occasional  pro* 
vincial  meetings ;  but  of  these  few  were  deemed  of  suffix 
eient  importance  to  find  their  way  into  the  earlier  coUec- 

i  See  Book  I.  c.  iv.  pp.  84  ct  sqq.  other,  e.g.  De  Marca,  Dupin,  Justcl, 

^  Conf.  Book  I.  c.  vi.  pp.  139  tt  sqq.  Abp.  Usher, Bp- ^^veridge, Bp. Pearson^ 

But  on  this  point  the  opinions  of  va-  V«o  £spel^  BftMoiiaSy  BeUanniaOf  Ag» 

rioas  wiitera  differ  widely  from  each  . 
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tioTis  of  llio  ( J  reek  and  Latin  churches.  Every  one  of 
those  collections  is  of  a  date  considerably  later  than  the 
Nicene  Council  (324>).  Some  oi'  t  he  materials  were  per- 
haps of  a  prior  birth ;  but  no  opportunity  for  collecting' 
or  arraiiL:  inof  them  occurred  till  long"  al'terwards.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  immediately  after  the  deliverance  of 
the  church  from  persecution,  the  more  important  Chris- 
tian bodies^  especially  in  the  East,  held  synodal  meetings, 
at  which  many  diocesan  and  provincial  customs  toochmg 
church  gx)vemment  and  discipline  were  settled  and  re* 
corded.  The  earliest  of  these  was  that  of  Ancyra  in 
Galatia  (a.d,  814),  at  which  twrnty-four  canons  or  rules 
of  discipline  were  published.  The  term  **canon['  seems 
now  tooave  been  applied  indifierently  to  all  ordinanoesi 
whether  of  &ith  or  morals,  of  discipline  or  ritual.  In 
the  year  foUowin^  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  a  synod  of  the 
Pontic  province  was  held  at  NeocaesaraBa,  where  fonr^ 
teen  like  canons  were  promulgated.  These  meetings  were 
followed  in  uncertain  order,  but  all  within  a  period  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  by  the  g'reat  Council  of  Ni- 
ca?a,  and  the  provincial  syiiuJh  of  Laodicsea,  Gangra>,  Au- 
tiocli  uiid  others,  in  which  numerous  ordinances  of  go- 
vernment and  moral  conduct  were  agreed  upon.  Among 
these,  twenty  are  ascribed  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea ;  fifty- 
nine  to  that  of  Laodicasa  ^  to  (xangrae  twenty^  and  to 
Antioch  twenty-five.* 

Yet  the  okiest  collection  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
oidestcoUeo-^^^g"^  dates  from  the  close  of  the  Jifth  century 
tionofca-  of  the  Christian  era.  This  code  or  digest  of 
nons,  Greek.  ecclcsiasHcal  law  was  published  to  the  world 
by  the  Abb6  Justel^  at  the  beginning  of  the  seTenteenth 
century,  from  an  ancient  Ms.  entitled  "  Codex  canonum 
ecdesife  universalis."  It  is  believed  to  contain  the  ge- 
nuine disdpUne  of  the  Oriental  churches,  though  the 
arrangement  is  somewhat  confused.  In  addition  to  the 
canons  of  the  fiire  councils  already  adverted  to,  it  em- 
bodies seven  canons  of  the  General  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople of  the  year  1881;  eight  of  the  Thu*d  General  Coun- 
dl^  held  at  Ephesus  in  481 ;  and  twenty-nine  of  that  of 

I  Art,  de  v4r.  Us  Dates ;  Hoffmann^  Lex.  Uoir. 
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Chalcedon,  in  451.  The  next  collection  in  point  of  anti- 
quitv  is  that  of  Theodoret  bishop  of  Cyrus,  containing",  in 
addition  to  all  the  materials  of  the  former  code,""  eijj'hty- 
five  canons,  under  the  title  of  "  Canons  Apostohcai," 
and  twenty-one  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (a.d.  347). 

These  two  very  ancient  collections  were  apparently 
con^ned,  both  in  point  of  matter  and  operation,  oidMiiAiiii 
to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches.  The  rule  c«Ueet»M» 
of  the  Latin  communion  found  no  place  among  their  con- 
tents. The  earliest  collectionB  of  the  Western  churches 
exhibit  remarkable  diflferences  both  in  respect  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  composed  and  of  the  order  of  ar- 
rangement The  first  of  which  we  have  any  knowled^^e  was 
discovered  by  the  French  canonist  Quesnel,  in  the  library 
of  Oriel  College  at  Oxford.  This  codex,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  competent  scholars,  was  a  Tlomau  compila- 
tion, intended  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  churches  only.  It 
consisted  of  sixty  cliapters,  each  divided  into  heads  or 
canons.  It  is  not  su])|)osed  to  be  before  us  iu  its  earliest 
edition,  which  is  ])t']ie\  (  d  to  have  contained  no  other 
matter  than  the  Nicene  caucus  written  in  one  succession 
of  numbers  'v\'ith  those  of  Sardica,  probably  as  exhibited 
by  Pope  Zosimus  to  the  African  synod.°  In  the  extant 
edition  the  work  is  swelled  by  the  insertion  of  the  de- 
cretals of  successive  Koman  pontics,  together  with  the 
African  councils,  neither  of  which  claisses  of  material  are 
finmd  in  any  of  the  Greek  collections.  The  Nicene  ca* 
none,  in  their  spurious  conjunction  with  those  of  Sardica, 
form  the  first  chapter  of  this  codex.  The  second  chapter 
consists  of  the  Cwtha^uian  canons,  believed  to  have 
been  added  m  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  I.  (a«i>.  406). 
Zosimus,  it  is  thought,  added  a  series  of  chapters,  con- 
taining  the  enactments  of  the  earlier  Greek  councils. 
After  this  the  collection  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 

"  With  somo  slight  varianro  =! ;  for  Ms.  Two  other  copies  afterwards  turnp*! 

mstaooe*  it  inserts  only  six  canons  of  up— one  in  the  library  of  thecelebmied 

A*  eouMril  of  861,  UmI  twenty.sevMi  JU  Thou,  the  other  in  the  monastery 

instead  of  t  vmty-nino  of  Chulcedon.  i>f  Pt  "^^Hlust,  at  Arras  in  Artois.  They 

*        discorery  occurred  about  the  are  ail  of  ditferent  ages,  and  free  from 

ytar  1675.  The  Ht.  b  inobably  of  fthft  eveiy  suspicion  of  hftviog  been  eopied 

eI<*Tonth  century,  and  purports  to  have  from  each   thf  r. 

been  transcribed  firom    more  encimfc  •  C!onf.  Book  IL  c.  ii.  p.  300. 
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nil  the  nets  and  correB])ondence  ansing"  out  of  tlie  great 
Pelagian  controversy  under  Innocent  I.  and  Zosmnis, 
These  are  followed  b}'  four  decretal  epistles  of  the  fbriuer 
poritifF^  in  which  it  is  said  that  he,  b}'  the  advice  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  bishops  Exuperius,  Victricius,  Du- 
centius^  and  others,  explained  and  qjfirmed  many  im- 
portant principles  of  church-government,  accommodating^ 
them  to  the  general  rule  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  more 
particalarly  with  a  view  to  their  agreement  mtih  the  lUh 
mm  Jbrm*  But  the  more  remarkable  additions  were 
inserted  some  time  afterwards  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great, 
comprehending  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ^1)^ 
chapters  zzv.  to  xxviii.,  and  the  deeretal  eptstlee  of  Pope 
Sindusi  with  the  rescripts  of  Amhrose,  those  of  ZosimuSy 
Boniface*  I.,  and  Ccelestine.  forming  chapters  xzix.  to 
xxxvi.  After  the  age  of  Leo  the  Great  an  appendix 
was  added,  containing  (I)  a  narrative  of  the  Eutychian, 
or  Monophysite,  controversy,  and  ui  the  proceedings 
against  Dioscorus  and  Acacius,P  with  the  decretal  epistles 
of  Popes  Simphcius,  Pelix  II.,  and  Gelasius,  supposed 
to  have  been  niscrted  by  the  last  of  these  pontiffs ;  and 
the  canons  of  fi^'e  earlier  Greek  councils  (Ephesian, 
Antiochian,  Laodicaean,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Thelen- 
sian),  omitted  in  the  preceding-  chapters.  The  wliole  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  codex  falls  witliin  the  fourth  and  iii'th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  this  code  we  notice  an  unmistakable  departure 
Departaro  from  the  Original  principle  of  church-legisla- 
rind  ie*of  "'^^^  Greeks,  in  conformity  with  primi- 

c£uroh!i^-  tive  practice^  admitted  no  binding  rule  but  that 
jMkm.  of  synodal  enactment  The  introduction,  there- 
fore^ of  decretal  and  other  private  \iTitings  into  an  ope- 
rative code  of  ecclesiastical  law  stood  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  acknowledged  prerogative,  and  in  a  riper 
affe  of  legal  reason  must  have  heen  construed  as  an  act 
of  treason  against  the  supreme  authority  of  the  church* 
catholic.  Whatever  view  may  have  been  token  by  the 
canonists  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is  clear  that  from  the 
first  years  of  that  age  the  Latins  had  endeavoured  to 

c  Conf.  Book  III.  c  i.  of  thU  work. 
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exalt  the  pois  ers  of  their  pontilis  and  the  doctors  of  their 
communion  to  a  level  with  those  hitherto  exchisivelv  ex- 
ercised by  the  councih  of  the  church.  The  iutroductioii 
of  papal  decretiils  into  a  code  intended  to  be  of  catholic 
operation  wit  hoi  it  catiiolic  consent,  had  the  necessary 
effect  of  placing*  the  incidental  opinions  or  resolutions  of 
the  bishop  of  Kome  upon  a  level  with  the  law  of  the 
church-universal.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  as 
long"  as  the  distinction  between  the  two  authorities  kept 
its  hold  upon  the  Christian  mind^  Home  could  not  hope 
to  maintain  succeesfolly  the  exceptional  prerogative  of 
St.  Peter's  chair,  ^  e  can  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  a  gene- 
ral motive  for  this  daring  breach  of  the  fii^t  principle  of 
church  unity. 

But  this  code  was  soon  found  to  be  insufficient  for 
(be  purposes  of  the  Latin  doctors  both  in  point  Kearmnge- 
of  arrange ment  and  completeness.  At  the  ^j^^^^ 
licitation,  therefore,  of  certain  Roman  divines,  jMonyaiu*^ 
DiouysiuSj  suniained  Exig-uus,  a  Dalmatian  ^*w"w> 
Greek,  undertook  to  render  into  Latin  and  to  rearrang-e 
all  the  materials  of  an  authentic  character  to  be  collected 
from  Oriental  and  other  extant  sources  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  He  collated  and  conibiii'vl  the  collection  above  de- 
scribed with  the  earlier  Greek  codices ;  he  restored  the 
several  subject-matters  to  their  natural  or  chronoloirical 
order,  giving-  precedence  to  the  canons  of  the  earlier 
councils,  and  omitting  a  g'ood  deal  of  matter  that  ap- 
peared to  him  not  to  bear  the  proper  impress  of  pubhc 
law.  Whether  he  regarded  the  decretals  and  patristic 
writing^^  which  formed  a  part  of  the  original  code,  as 
&Uing  within  the  description  of  durectorv  rather  than 
imperative  law^  may  be  uncertain;  at  afi  events,  that 
dads  of  writings  found  no  place  in  the  proper  Codex 
Canonum  Ecdesiasticorum'*  of  Dionysius  Exiguus^  but 
were  supplied  by  hhn  in  a  separate  collection,  begmning 
with  the  decretal  episfles  of  Pope  Siridus  (a.d.  384  to 
308),  and  ending  with  those  m  Felix  II..  who  died  in 
the  year  492.  In  the  state  in  which  he  left  this  latter 
collection  the  Latins  discovered  two  material  defects. 
In  the  first  place,  many  decretals  falling  within  the  pe- 
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riod  choflen  had  been  omitted ;  and  in  the  next^  no  ac- 
count had  been  taken  of  still  earlier  documents  of  the 

same  nature,  and  of  au  alleged  authenticity  at  least  on 
a  level  with  those  he  had  selected  for  publication.  After 
his  ag-e,  therefore,  these  omissions  were,  at  different  times 
from  his  deatli  to  the  year  7Sl,  suppUed  by  the  insertion 
of  the  decretals  of  Pope  Sylvester  and  his  successors  to 
iSiricius  (a.d.  814  to  a.d.  884),  a  term  of  seventy  years; 
thus  carrying-  bnck  the  collection  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  imparting*  to  it  a  character, 
in  point  of  origin  and  antiquity,  upon  a  level  with  that 
of  the  most  ancient  among  the  recognised  canons  of  the 
church-cathoUc.'^ 

But  the  material  defect  of  the  code  of  Dionysius  was, 
inconven'  exhibited  an  awkward  distinction  be- 

°<rf  Se  tween  the  properly  ecclesiastical  and  the  pon- 


^''^^^[^i*^  tifical  law.  The  compiler  had  distributed  the 
two  kinds  of  matter  in  separate  codes;  an 
arrangement  suggesting  a  difference  offensive  to  ponti- 
fical pretension.  Whether  Dionysius  himself  intended 
the  fusion  of  the  two  codes  which  afterwards  took  place, 
may  be  doubtful;  not  so^  however,  that  he  desiiHsd  to 
make  his  double  work  as  palatable  as  possible  to  the 
Roman  pontiti'/  However  the  matter  may  stand,  the 
two  collections  soon  became  fused  into  one  anothe  r,  and 
in  this  form  superseded  the  more  ancient  code.  And  in 
this  state  it  remained  throug-h  various  editions,  down  to 
the  publication  of  the  iuise  decretals  of  Isidore  Mercator 

4  The  "Codex  OraoQum  Boelesiuliconiin**  of  Dionysius  Exiguus^  in  its  com- 
plete state,  contained  the  following  documents  : 

I.  Canons  Apostolical^  of  Greek  origin,  reduced  from  the  85  ^'Caooiie 

Apostolicar  of  Tlieodoret  50 

S.  Canons  of  Nic«ea,  translated  from  the  Greek     .       •       •       •  .20 

3.  Canons  of  Ancjra,  likewise  from  the  Greek  code      .       .       •  .24 

4.  Canons  of  Neocrcsanca,  fnim  the  same  code      .       .       •       •  .14 

5.  Canons  of  GangriB,  from  the  same  .       •       *       •       •       •  .20 

6.  Canons  of  Antioch,  from  the  same  .        .       .        .        .        .  .25 

7.  Canons  of  Laodieoca,  from  the  same         .       .       .       .       .  .20 

8.  ConoiM  of  Constantinople  IL,  from  the  same     *       .       •       •  .8 

9.  Canons  of  Sardica,  from  the  Latin  code,  but  separated  from  those  of 

Nica»      ...........  20 

10.  Canons  of  the  African  OouneUa,  from  the  same  .       .  — > 

This  code  was  published  from  a  Ms.  in  the  Clt  hk  ntinc  Library  a|  RomOr  by 
the  canonist  Justel,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
*  See  Kan  Etjptn,  Op.  torn,  iil  dinert.  v.  §  e,  pu  90. 
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m  the  ninth  century ;  a  ^\  ork  wliich  furnished  the  key- 
stone to  the  deeretiil  scheme^  and  cast  the  body  of  aute- 
cedent  ecclesiastical  law  into  the  shade. 

It  will  now  be  expedient^  even  at  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, to  characterise  at  some  length  the  systematic  deal- 
ing' of  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  with  the  canons  of  genuine 
ecclesiastical  deliberation^  as  recorded  in  thoee  earlier 
Greek  codes  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

1.  Our  first  remark  is^  that  the  canon-law,  properly  so 
called,  had  made  no  jprovision  for  the  extraor-interpoiatioiis 
dinary  prerogative  ox  St.  Peter's  chair.  This®'**""*^ 
defect  was  snppUed  by  a  fiddfication  of  the  sixth  canon 
of  the  Council  of  N icsea.*  By  favour  of  the  pre&tory 
words  appended  to  that  canon,  it  was  open  to  Rome  to 
contend  tnat  the  fathers  of  Nicsea,  not  feelingp  themsdves 
at  liberty  to  sanction  any  regulation  derogatory  to  the 
preexUting  prerogative  of  the  chair  of  Peter,  had,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  any  miticoiiBtruction  of  tliat  nature,  pre- 
faced their  canon  with  a  general  declaration  of  the  pri- 
macy of  the  holy  see.  The  error  was,  as  we  have  seen,* 
detected  and  exposed  bv  the  African  churches  ia  the 
year  455;  Imt  was  j)orsevcre(i  in,  and  reasserted  on  the 
authority  of  the  s|>ni'ious  J^atin  version,  at  the  great 
Council  of  Ghalcedon  in  the  3'ear  45 1 . 

2.  This  interpolation,  whether  premeditated  or  acci- 
dental, was  followed  by  a  similar  deahng  with  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  equivocal  Council  of  Sardica.  The  canons 
alleged  to  have  been  promulgated  by  that  synod  were 
either  rejected  or  absolutely  ignored  by  the  Greek  churches. 
Kone  of  the  codes  from  which  Dionysius  fSxiguus  com- 
piled his  digest  contained  them ;  nor  are  they  to  be  found 
m  the  older  Codex  UniverssB  Ecdesise"  of  the  Abbj§ 
Justd.  Though  inserted  in  the  ancient  collection  attri- 
buted to  Theodoret,  they  are  there  read  under  the  name 
of  Sardica,  and  unconnected  with  the  canons  of  any  pre-  • 
ceding  synod.   The  Greek  churches  never  deemed  them 

•  By  ih«  interpolBtioa  of     trords,       *  Coof.  Book  IL  e.  U.  pp.  907  €l 

•*Uta  lUmiana  eccltslu  seinpt  r  habnit  sq<|< 
(njaaiom."  Conf.  Book  XL  c.  v.  p.  400, 
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worthy  of  attention  or  respect,  nor  gave  them  any  place 
in  theli'  operative  collections  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
Latins,  however,  perceived  thdr  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  Home.  The  exceptional  jurisdiction  they  con- 
veyed might  confirm  and  strengthen  the  claim  to  the 
perpetiiarpriinacy  entertained  by  the  pontitis  under  the 
interpolated  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicoea ;  and  in  this 
way  we  may  account  for  their  havino-  found  their  way 
into  the  earufr  T/atin  code  as  the  sequel  of  the  cauuii.s  of 
that  council,  and  thus  receiving  the  spurious  impress  of 
cecumenical  consent. 

8.  Though  useful  and  profitable,  the  method  of  iuter- 
Suppmaioii  poiation  was  no  sufficient  check  upon  couciliar 
oFcuraii.  mtrusions.   That  of  suppression  might  be  re- 
sorted to  to  keep  out  of  sight  obnoxious  ordinances;  while 
the  bolder  course  of  open  rejection  mi^ht^  on  special  com- 
»on8  and  under  &your  of  peculiar  circumstances,  alibrd 
a  more  effectual  means  of  defence  against  the  inconveni- 
ent interference  of  the  church  le^iskiture.  In  examining 
the  Greek  and  Latin  codes,  it  Is  found  that  the  latter 
altoo:ether  omit  the  third  canon  of  the  second  general 
council.  That  canon,  it  will  be  remembered/  plac^  Con- 
stantuiople  in  the  position  of  equal  power  and  privileges 
with  the  other  g  reat  patriarchates.  The  bishops  of  Rome, 
however,  steadily  declined  to  acknowledg-e  the  validity  of 
any  privileo^e  that  niig-ht  fjivour  the  iutrus<ion  of  the  more 
modri  n  rajutal  upon  the  older  sees  of  Christendom ;  and 
the  pretensions  ot  Constantinople  were  repudiated  by  Pope 
Innocent  I.,  upon  the  plea  that  no  other  canons  but  those 
of  Niceea— ])robably  in  their  spurious  con  junction  with 
those  of  Sardica — were  known  to  the  church-catholic/ 
The  older  statute  was  construed  as  a  bar  to  tlie  more 
recent  enactment ;  and  Pope  Boniface  I.  boldly  denied 
the  rank  of  Constantinople,  though  formally  reaffirmed 
and  entered  on  the  statute-book  of  the  state  by  Theodo- 
'  sius  II.'' 

4.  The  holder  course  was  followed  by  Pope  Leo  L  at 

"  Coar.  Book  n.  e.  i.  p.  W  of  thii  worl< 
work.  <Juuf.  Book  II.  c.  v.  pp.  589,  3^, 

«  CooT.  Book  n  c.  i.  p.  276  of  Uiis    ind  note  (i>. 
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the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  As  soon  as  his  legates  j. ,  ti  n  of 
heard  mention  of  the  iii**  canon  of  the  second  ^'^"'^"5. 
g'eneral  council^  they  sH])ped  ninibl}'  aside,  and  held  up 
their  spurious  version  of  the  vi*''  canon  of  Nicaea  as  a 
shield  of  proof  against  the  rival  pretensions  of  Constan- 
tinople;  they  denounced  aU  prior  grants  of  privilege  as 
unknown  to  Rome,  and  repuaiated  the  alleg-ed  canon  as 
havingf  no  place  in  the  records  of  the  church/  But  the 
protest  was  unavailing^ ;  the  xxviii^  canon  received  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  council^  and  no  course  was  now 
open  to  the  pontiff  but  that  of  peremptory  rejection.  No 
pope  expressed  with  more  lucid  acnmony  his  contempt 
for  all  jurisdiction  or  authority  not  based  upon  the  leave 
and  license  of  the  chair  of  Peter.  He  affirmed  that  the 
acts  of  the  second  general  council  had  never  received  the 
sanction,  or  had  even  been  brought  to  the  knowledo*e,  of 
the  holy  see  f  he  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  "ever-liv  ing* 
power  and  superabounding  authority''  vested  in  liini, — 
not,  he  declared,  by  any  conciliar  grant,  but  by  the  word 
of  the  God-man  Christ  himself, — altogether  quashed  and 
repudiated  the  snid  ordinance. 

5.  The  practices  of  interpolation,  suppression,  and 
reiectiou,  in  the  treatment  of  adverse  canons, «  ir 


grounds  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  shortly 
advert.  But,  previously,  it  will  be  proper  to  du*ect  atten- 
tion to  a  far  more  comprehensive  claim  advanced  by  the 
church  of  Home, — namelv,  that  of  legislative  authority, 
imputed  to  the  chair  of  j^eter  by  virtue  of  an  original 
divine  grant,  and  operating  not  only  to  supersede  all 
other  law,  but  to  empower  ner  to  enact  new  ordinances 
and  reg^ulations  of  universal  obligation ;  consequently  to 

'  After  the  adoption  of  the  xxviii*  evm  to  !>r  fnunri  on  any  canoniod  re* 

canon  by  the  council,  the  legate  Lucen>  gistcr  uf  synodal  acts,"  &c. 

tittt  is  reported  lo  bave  entered  ble  1  This  was  obviously  untrue.  In  tbtt 

protest  ill  th«     wiirds  ;  "  T^ut  m  accu-  then  rntire  state  of  the  enijfire.  it  is  in. 

mulation  of  wrong  to  the  Koman  church  conceivable  that  Borne  should  not  have 

we  add  this,  tbmt  wettima  otkk  tbe  eon-  had  the  fullest  notioe  of  the  eoaetraente 


certain  canons  are  now  put  forward  dox  Theodosius  I.  for  the  setUement 
Burporting  to  hme  been  mada  by  150  of  an  important  qnestffm  of  dognwtio 
bishops  at  a  synod  held  some  eighty     theology.    See  Book  11*  0.  L  pp.  S58 


of  f\  L't nrral  council  held  by  tho  ortho- 


jeua         but  which  canons  are  not  etsq<|. 
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add  to  the  ecclesiastical  code  such  decrees  as  should  he 
deemed  requisite  to  the  couipletion  of  her  own  peculiar 
sclieine  of  g-oveniment.  Pope  Leo  the  Great 
ad^r*T°">s^ith  iiiid  las  succppsorB  had,  it  clearly  appear;^,  pcr- 
j»uuunctti  suaded  theinselves  that  the  oblig'atiou  of  g  tMic- 
ral  law,  as  it  affected  the  Konian  see,  was  /wt 
imperative y  but  simply  adoptive;  and  that,  in  the  process 
of  adoption,  that  law  was  susceptible  of  any  changes  that 
might  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  conformity  with  the 
scheme  of  papal  prerogative*  This  process  mi^ht,  indeed, 
be  presented  to  the  world  as  a  simple  reduction  of  con- 
flicting laws  to  a  more  uniform  and  practical  system; 
though  in  its  nature  and  operation  it  amounted  to  a  re* 
jection  of  eTery  restriction  ujpon  her  .own  right  to  make 
laws  for  the  Christian  world.  The  princi]>le  of  the  ^ 
maey  included  in  itself  the  right  to  dedare  its  own  privi- 
leges, to  define  and  register  its  own  laws  and  customs; 
and  these  were  now  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any 
body  of  canons,  as  in  the  occasional  decrees,  decisions, 
and  rescripts  of  the  pontiffs.  Copies  of  these  dociunents 
were  l;iid  bv  in  the  Roman  archives  to  ser\  e  as  lejrislative 
precedents  emanatinof  directly  Iruni  the  chair  ui  Peter, 
and  clothed  with  all  the  sanctity  of  such  an  orig-iu.  This 
scheme  of  law,  when  referred  to  by  the  pontiiis  in  their 
corres])oii(lcnce  with  other  churches,  passed,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  the  various  names  of  Decrees  of  the  Fa^ 
thers"  (Decreta  Patrum),"  Constitutions  of  the  Fathera" 
(PatrumGonstitutiones),  "Synodal  Institutes"  (Synodalia 
Constituta  Patrum),  "  Traditions  of  the  Chair  of  Peter,'* 
"  llules  and  Regulations  of  the  Fathers,'*  and  other  terms 
of  the  like  import,  comprehending  in  the  aggregate  the 
decretals  of  popes,  ordinances  of  the  pontilical  councils, 
and  other  synodal  acts^  from  time  to  time  adopted  by 
Bome^  and  deriving  dieir  legal  force  firom  the  act  of 
adoption  alone,  apart  from  the  sources  whence  the^-  might 
chance  to  be  derived/ 


»  Conf.  Book  TT.  c.  v.  pp.  410,  413  ; 
Ibid.  c.  vi.  pp.  43G,  438,  439,  41 1 ,  442, 
Bummed  up  in  §  12,  o.  Tii.  of  that  H  k, 

B.  456;  Book  TIT.  c.  i.  p.  14  ;  Ibi<l.  c. 
.  pp.  47,  4<J,  i>i,  64,  58  ;  ibid.  c.  iii,  p. 


Ill ;  Kiid.  c,  iv.  pp.  139.  140  ;  n>id.  c. 
▼i.  p.  208,  and  c.  vii.  p.  '2.'U>.  And  see 
INU-ticularly  Book  IV.  c.  iv.  p.  330,  the 
council  of  IfcrmifKid,  in  which  the 
**  book  of  rules  and  orders  ia  Ancient 
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But  after  the  publication  of  the  coDection  of  Diony- 
eitts  Exio*uus  it  misht  no  lomrer  be  safe  to  quote 
the  Itoman  version  ot  the  vr  ciiiiou  of  JSiccea  uissuper- 
ou  liehalf  of  tlie  I*etrine  primacy  ;  the  spurious 
conjunction  of  that  canon  with  those  of  Sanliea 
must  now  be  abandoned,  lint  these  outworks  of  the 
Koman  turtress  were  no  long-er  of  any  serious  importance. 
1  he  \V  estern  clmrehes  had  for  the  most  ]);!rt  aecopted  the 
"Aperta  Synodalia  Constituta"  of  Konie,  and  become 
accustomed  to  regard  tlie  pontifical  decrrtnls  as  law. 
Dionysius  had  inserted  some  of  these ;  but  subsequently 
many  others  were  enrolled,  which  swelled  out  the  buUE 
of  the  collection  till  the  proportion  which  the  canons  of 
aynodai  or  oecumenical  origin  bore  to  the  whole  body  be- 
came really  inconsiderable.  By  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  the  series  of  decretals  embracing  the  whole 
period  from  that  point  of  time  to  the  reig-n  of  Constantino 
the  Qreat  was  tolerably  complete.  But  how  if  it  could 
be  carried  still  further  in  the  direction  of  primitive  anti* 
quity  J — ^how  if  the  decretal  code  could  be  traced  up  to 
tiie  apostle  Peter? — if  all  the  essential  prerogatives  of 
his  chair  could  be  extracted  from  the  mouths  of  the  in- 
spired teacher  himself? 

But  until  the  successful  attempts  of  iJoniface  and 
Wilfred  and  their  Anglo-Saxon  coadjutors  in  Gradual  pro- 
France,  Britain,  and  GermanVj  to  intrnduce  the  fy^j'^^^^^ 
decretal  law  of  Rome  into  the  wide  regions  uf  non»ndde- 
the  North,  there  was  no  rensonable  prospect  of  crctaiiaw. 
overcomino*  the  linoferniir  i)redilection  for  synodal  le<2ris- 
lation  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  Latin  comniunmn." 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  intelligent  glance  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  had  detected  this  weak  point  in  the  pre- 
rogative of  his  see.   He  dropped  almost  altogether  the 


times  flpcrced  by  the  futhr-rs,  iinrj  adop- 
Udby  the  church  of  Jiome,"  waa  imposed 

rtt  tlw  Atti^Suoii  dtnrohM.  Abo 
mtroduction  of  the  "  holy  traditions 
of  Iho  catholic  and  apostolic  see  of 
Bone'*— **the  whole  apostolical  andco- 
nonical  tradition" — antong  the  Fnudn* 
Sook  XV.  0.  r.  pp.  362,  364,  366. 
*  The  fitto     the  d«CNta]a  of  Popo 


Pelagius  T.,  in  th>  middle  of  the  sixth 
cenlurj,  agaia^il  the  Italian  sohismatics, 
that  at  that  period  the 


 to  prove 

Christian  wnrUl  was  not  prepared  to 
allow  tht.>  pupal  decisions  anv  force  or 
eflfect  in  oppositioti  to  the  oeereoa  of 
i\  general  council  of  the  ebvich.  See 
Book  m.  c.  V.  p.  167. 
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masterAil  tcme  aflsumed  by  his  predecessors;  he  ^'ielded 
the  legislative  equality  of  the  pastors  of  the  church ;  he 
saw  that  the  canons  of  the  church-catholic  could  do  no 

more  for  the  bishop  of  Home  than  to  place  liim  in  the 
position  of  "piiuui.s  inter  pares."  In  this  disposition,  he 
renounced  the  proud  title  of  universal  pope;"  lie  ad- 
mitted that  the  extraordinary  powers  of  St.  Peter's  chair 
lay  beyond  the  purview  of  ecclesiastical  leg-islation,  and 
that  tney  could  not  he  reduced  under  any  head  amon^ 
the  reco<>*nised  ordinances  of  the  orpat  eci  h  siastical  sen- 
ate.'* lint  the  candid  spirit  of  that  great  pontiti  had  no 
abode  in  the  minds  of  his  successors.  From  that  time 
forward  every  fragment  of  decretal  or  popular  tradition 
was  diligently  sought  for,  and  anxiously  registered  among 
the  title-deeds  of  the  papacy  in  afiected  conjunction  with 
those  acts  of  the  great  Christian  senate  which  might  find 
a  safe  comer  in  the  operative  code  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  which  might  by  that  conjunction  impart  to  the  rest 
the  whole  sanction  with  which  the  acts  of  the  church-ca* 
tholic  were  popularly  believed  to  be  invested/  In  tins 
way  the  absence  of  any  real  communion  between  the  two 
sources  of  ecdedastical  law  might  be  veiled  from  profane 
scrutiny,  and  a  practical  advant^ige  might  be  gained 
which  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  treacherous  canons  of  INicaea  and  Saidica. 

The  result  fully  answered  the  anticipation.  By 
dpf^Tpps  the  terms  "canon"  and  canonical" 


Remilt. 


dro|)ped  their  original  meaning'.  Therptolnic 


a  canon  was  a  short  rule  oFsome  council  or  synod;  but 
now,  when  the  cauous  ai*e  alluded  to  or  quoted^  we  fully 

It  mi.,'ht  perhaps  bo  suggested,  by  pn-jt'tlirial  to  the  interests  of  religion, 

way  of  modiDoation  of  th«  judgment  or  the  just  precedence  of  the  fir»t  see 

puuMd  in  Book  UL  diap.     p.  909  of  of  Chnstendom.   An  nnrettrioted  veto 

this  work,  upon  the  langTiage  of  Ore-  must,  however,  cither  (h-privc  the  com- 


gprj  in  the  contest  with  Cvriacus  of  munity  of  all  law,  or  ultimately  transfer 

Conatuitinople,  that,  after  all,  he  may  the  legislatire  fpww  into  the  hands  la 

not  have  conceived  the  extraordinary  whirh  the  voto  is  lcK!;;ed. 

powers  claimed  for  the  see  of  Feter  to  «  Erery  article  that  appears  in  a 

amonnt  to  a  right  to  legislate  (br  the  common  statute-book  partakes  of  the 

church-catholic,  or  to  set  up  the  pre  same  authority  ;  no  one  law  appearing 

rogalive  of  bis  chair  as  paramount  to  in  any  operative  code  can  be  said  to  poe- 

synodal  action.   And  I  am  inclined  to  sess  a  more  binding  effect  than  anotner. 

think  his  language  on  that  occasion  AH  are  equal  in  (M  CJ«  of  tlw ja^g*  or 

amounts  to  little  more  than  a  claim  to  administrator. 
»T»lo  upon  mettares  he  might  deem 
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understand  that  something'  very  different  was  meant 

from  those  sententious  maxims  in  which  tiie  substance  of 
^•eneral  conciliar  deliberatiua  was  conve3*ed.  When  eccle- 
siastical laws  are  referred  to  in  the  papal  correspond- 
ences, there  is  a  studied  confouiKiiii^  of  the  pontifical 
acts  with  those  of  the  church-cathohc.  Rome  cast  away 
all  distinction  Ik  t\\  een  canons  and  decretals.  All  that 
apj)eared  upon  her  registers  was  to  be  regarded  as 
equally  canonmd,  and  of  equal  force  for  any  purpose  to 
which|  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  St.  Peter's  chair^ 
flhe  might  think  fit  to  apply  it 

It  Bhould^  however^  not  be  forgotten  that  the  growth 
of  the  code  of  Boman  church-law  was  gradual, 
and  its  promulgation  all  along  of  a  cautious p<»>t>^>'-»i!!^'v 
and  tentative  character.  It  was  tried  in  many 
ways,  and  on  many  occasions,  upon  the  temper  of  the 
ouUying  churches  |  and  it  may  not  be  umnteresting 
shortly  to  trace  its  reception  in  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Latin  communion. 

It  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  Greek 
church,  though  on  several  occasions  it  gave  to  the  acts 
and  epistles  of  popes  a  place  upon  tlieir  own  registers  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  act  was  always  strictly  sponta- 
neous. Thus  when  they  embodied  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Leo  the  Great  n]>on  the  Incarnation  in  the  records  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  they  adopted  it  upon  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  and  not  because  it  was  written  by  the 
pope.  A  somewhat  different  course  was  pursued  by  the 
churches  of  Spain  and  France.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer country,  we  learn  that  the  churches  possessed  a 
collection  of  their  own,  consisting,  Jifstf  of  the  acts  of 
the  general  councils  of  the  church — ^probably  those  of  the 
first  four  general  councils  only  ;  secondly^  of  the  acts  of 
particular  provincial  synods }  thirdfyj  of  certain  selected 
acts  of  foreign  coundls }  and  fourthly,  of  a  few  synodal 
epistles  of  popes  addr^sed  to  themselves.'*  As  to  the 

J  The  old.  st  extant  Spanish  mrlo  is  century.  Martin  was  a  Pnnrnmian  by 
that  of  Martin  of  Bra^  (Jiracarenais),  birth,  an(i  is  believed  to  have  deriveci 
compiled  tawmt^M  the  eme  of  th«  tixtti    the  principal  mttmiaiM  of  htB  collMlion 
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latter  class  of  documents,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  wpi-p  treated  with  any  g-reater  reverence  than 
any  other  sok  inn  acts  of  foreig*n  churchLS  ut  tlieir  com- 
munion, or  that  the  adoption  took  place  in  any  other 
way  than  in  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  a  delil)erate 
judgement  upon  their  merits.  We  have  seen  tlieni  by 
one  and  the  same  act  repudiate  the  mandates  of  two 
popes/  and  even  decline  to  enrol  the  proceedings  of  a 
general  council  among*  their  own  laws  without  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry'  into  the  legfitimacy  of  the  convocation. 
.From  the  age  of  Martin  of  Brag-a  down  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Visigothic  monarchy  in  the  year  712 — ^nearly  a 
century  and  a  half— the  records  of  the  Spanish  councils 
notice  very  few  communications  from  Rome  \  and  judg^^ 
ing  from  the  temper  displayed  in  their  treatment  of  the 
anti^monothelite  or  mxth  general  council^  it  is  improbable 
that  they  accepted  any  papal  decretals  not  in  strict  har- 
mony with  their  national  disciphne/ 

I'he  Gallic,  like  the  Spanish  churches,  had  their  own 
,  „       collections,  consisting*  principally  of  the  earlier 

III  r  ranco,  ri       ^  ^        i  •  i  i      »'        ^    ^  , 

to  the  as-  (jrcek  cauouSj  to  which  were  appended  the  ur- 
gJ^JJ^j^^^  dinances  ao-reod  to  at  their  own  j^-eneral  or 
'  provincial  assenil>lips.  Bnt  f'roT!i  the  mode  of 
enactment  it  necessarily  happeiietl  that  these  codes  dif- 
fered from  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  Arelatensian  province,  for  instance,  the  Ai'rican 
councils  were  known  and  received,  and  the  decretals  of 
the  popes  enjoyed  high  consideration.'  Beyond  those 
provmces  the  Koman  traditions  are  not  believed  to  have 
been  in  any  great  credit.  Boniface^  the  so-called  apostle 
of  Germany^  clearly  intimates  that  previously  to  the 


from  the  Oreeka.    IIis  death  is  dated 
beiw«vo  the  jrears  573  and  5b0.  See 
in  roe.  **MuiiniiB  Bnouren- 

bU." 

*  Leo  II.  aiitl  Benedict  II.  See  Book 
IV.  c.  iL  pp.  276  et  tqq. 

'  Clivfjory  the  Groat  onjoyed  higher 
credit  and  iuflueiicu  in  the  Spanish 
ohavehea  than  any  pope  before  or  tinoe. 
This  was  duo  an  much  to  hisiiohle  por- 
sonal  character  as  to  the  then  recent 
•dmlaahmoftlMyisigioUisinto  the  L*. 


tin  commnninn.  After  that  the  intor- 
course  between  Home  and  i^ipain  be- 
ofline  80  languid  at  to  afford  few 
portunities  for  the  exorcise  t>f  Human 
inliuence,  excepting  that  which  occurred 
in  the  year  681,  as  in  Uio  preceding 
note. 

>  Observe  that  at  the  trial  of  Contu- 
mdioens  bishop  of  Ries  the  appellate 

jurisdiction  of  Hotnt>  in  the  so-called 
**  causa)  gravioros"  was  mUmittgd  apoik 
Ihe  decretal  authority'. 
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synods  of  Leptines  and  Salzburg;  nnd  Soissons,  in  the 
years  74(3  and  744,  tlie  "  Deereta  Pontiticum"  were  not 
generally  received  as  of  canonical  authority  in  tlie  Fnink- 
ish  kiiiiiditm^.."  The  several  collections  iu  ordinary  use 
were  not  ratified  by  any  g'enernl  synod  ;  but  were  in  most 
respects  of  a  ]>rivate  character,  and  consisted  of  rules 
or  canons  of  particular  churches,  enacted,  borrowed^  or 
adopted  as  occasion  refjuired.  The  greatness  and  repu- 
tation of  the  sources  was  always  a  sufHcient  reason  for 
such  adoption;  and  the  compilers  would  be  apt  to  look 
to  Bonie^  as  the  principal  churchy  for  what  they  most 
wanted*  For  the  like  reason,  Home  was  often  permitted 
without  contradiction  to  supply  from  her  own  rules  the 
poverty  of  the  outlying*  churches;  and  in  this  way  her 
regulationa  and  orders  might  slip  into  the  national  regis- 
ters in  such  wise  as  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  certain  decretal  documents  in  these  re^sters^ 
without  supposing  that  either  the  older  Latin  code  or 
the  more  recent  Dionysian  coUec^tion  had  obtained  gene- 
ral cnrrency,  or  been  adopted  as  the  national  code  of 
the  Gallic  churches.' 

Bnt  :il  fer  the  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Homan 
form  published  by  Archbishop  lioniface  in  the  Boniface  cs- 
years  744  and  745,  it  is  no  lonorer  a  matt<'r  of 
doubt  that  the  decrptal  law  of  Home  liad  made  Romam^rcie- 
g-reat  advances  hi  France,  though  it  may  not  at  '♦i'"^'^*!  i**^- 
once  have  superseded  the  more  ancient  codes  then  in  use. 
Boniface  haa  published  a  book  which  he  calls  the  "  Book 
of  the  Canons  of  the  Boman  Church.''^    We  think  it  not 


Ck>nf.  B<K>k  IV.  c.  ii.  p.  287.  It  may 
iMpremuMd,  bowercr,  fram  what  took 
place  at  a  synod  hrlri  nt  Orleans  in  the 
jresir  538  respecting  the  election  of  mtj- 
tropolitan  buhops,  that  authority 
nf  papal  decretals  was  occasiunnlly 
referred  to  in  difficult  cases.  iSee  Van 
&pM«  Op.  toB.  iiL  diMert.  -Hi. 

'  S<  r  the  cipinion  of  the  canonist 
QuenHti,  ap.  Kajt  J£tpeii.}ihi  sup.  The 
trU  of  Archbishop  FrntixtetiM  of 
Rouen  may  throw  some  Uglit  upon  the 
state  of  eocleaiMtical  law  ia  Jj'ranoe. 
The  synod  ameiiibled  br  'KSng  ChtU 
perieh  to  try  the  archbishop  could  not 
find  in  their  own  books  any  law  or  ca- 


non applicable  to  his  case.  The  king, 
finding  his  MMflay  tikoly  to  escape  puo- 
isliniCTit.  sent  them  a  **  Book  of  Cani- 
ous, '  described  as  ^'Canonesquasii  Apos- 
tolicos," — probably  an  extract  from  the 
Dionysian  code,  or  some  older  form  of 
lioman  law, — in  which  they  found  an 
applicable  oaoon  before  then  quite  vn- 
known  ff'  thrm.  This  seems  to  justify 
the  inference  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  cfaiifa  century  no  Boaan  eode  was, 

iu  its  entirety,  in  their  possession  or 
within  their  knowledge.  Cont  Gregor, 
7\tnm.  BSst  Eool.  lib.  t.  e.  xix. 

J  III  the  synods  of  Sal/.burt;  find  Sols- 
sona.  bee  Book  lY.  o.  v.  pp.  3G3  367. 
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improbable  that  this  code  was  in  &ct  the  Dionysian  coU 
lection,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  extant  decretals  from 
the  iig  c  of  Gonstantine  the  Great  to  that  of  Pope  Zachary. 
In  the  rei^n  of  Charlemagne  we  know  that  an  official 

copy  of  this  code  was  sent  to  that  inoTinrch  by  Pope 

Hadrian  I.  From  that  time  it  appears  to  have  ^i^iduiilly 
overborne  the  several  national  collections;  till^  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  famiHarly  quoted  as 
the  "  Code  of  tlie  Canons  of  the  Gallic  Church/'  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  more  ancient  compilations/ 

There  were,  however^  circumstances  in  the  position  of 
Theor)  of  hicrarchs  of  France  and  Germany  after  the 
indiruibie  death  of  Bonifac6  'v^  hich  drew  them  into  still 
ehM^  md  closer  connection  with  Rome.  The  theoreticiil 
fttatoj  unity  of  church  and  empire,  encouraged  by  the 
settlements  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  PiouS|  had 
stmck  root  in  the  minds  of  the  French  dergy.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  Roman  pontifis  were  disposed  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  rightful  patrons  of  the  empire.  They 
believed  and  maintained  that  the  holy  see  was  the  proper 
source  of  imperial  authority;  that  it  was  a  power  de- 
scending* lineally  from  the  old  Roman  empire, — as  it  were 
entombed  in  Rome,  and  capable  of  beinjor  resuscitated  by 
no  breath  but  that  of  the  bishop  and  people  ot"  (lie  impe- 
rial city  :  there  could^  they  thought,  be  no  t  ni|)>  iur  with- 
out a  people  to  choose,  and  a  pope  to  crown  iiim.  This 
conception  of  the  papal  participation  in  the  re\  ival  of  the 
AVestern  empire  nad,  as  we  nave  already  had  occasion 
to  o})serve^  becTi  fostered  b}'  the  pa.-sive  demeanour  of 
Charlemajrne,  his  sons  and  ji-randson.  The  former  had 
accepted  the  crow  n  from  the  hand  of  a  Roman  pontiti^ 
without  any  reserve  of  claim  or  right  on  his  own  behalf ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  view  of  his  power  to 
transmit  it  to  his  son^  that  son  may  seem  to  have  re- 

*  On  this  part  (■*■  tho  subject  we  have  177<\  ^mnU  Svo>,  nncl  fonnd  it  very  use- 
been  greatly  indebted  to  Uie  DuMrt»>  ful.  Both  worktt  are  of  such  easy  re> 
tioD»  of  Van  Espai  in  ToL  iti.  of  bi*  eol-  fennee  m  Id  render  i(  nnoeoentry  lo 
lectoti  wnrUs.  Wc  have  also  met  with  a  ( Ticnnil  iT  the  margin  with  BBMIJ  qWN 
little  work,  containing  a  du;efit  of  canon-  taVions  from  tlieiii* 
Uw,  by  H.  IhirMkd  de  M»filMis  (Lyons, 
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gtirded  his  title  as  i'])coiii|)lete  until  ratified  by  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  Pojje  Stephen  IV.  Tliis  opinion  wahi  fully 
shared  by  the  Gallic  hierarchs  of  the  school  of  Boniface ; 
and  npon  it  they  had,  in  conjunction  with  Charlemagne, 
b;i>ed  their  scheme  of  an  inseparable  ])rnf>'matic  union  of 
churcli  and  empire,  by  which  they  hoped  To  Imild  up  an 
inseparable  barrier  ao*ainst  the  accunniiated  evils  and 
dang-ei's,  both  religious  and  political,  of  the  age,  and  to 
place  church  and  state  on  one  and  the  same  consecrated 
ground. 

But  thev  had  now  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the 
settlements  of  Charlemagne  and  Lonis ;  and  the  \^ 
treaty  of  partition,  concluded  at  Verdun  be-  dissipmted. 
tween  the  sons  of  the  latter,  had  fairlv  dissipated  the  day- 
dream of  the  projectors.   Borne  haa  heen  all  along  the 
keystone  of  the  scheme;  for  she  alone  could  bind  the  em- 
pire to  the  defence  of  the  church,  and  seal  the  connubial 
union  to  the  one  sacred  purpose.    But  there  had  been 
from  the  beginning  a  want  of  definitive  views  of  the 
shares  assigned  to  church  and  state  in  the  great  work  of 
regeneration  both  on  the  part  of  the  pontitfs  and  the 
secular  princes.    The  latter  had  never  retr.'n'ded  the  im- 
perial crown  as  any  obstacle  to  that  absoliUe  rio'ht  of 
succession  sanctioned  by  the  law  and  custom  of  thpir 
ancestors.  They  conceived  thnt  \\\^}\  dii^iiity  to  attach  to 
no  particular  person ;  to  be  the  subject  oi  no  such  herit- 
able right  as  to  give  to  any  one  ot  the  emperor's  sons  a 
better  title  to  succeed  him  in  the  substantial  enjoyment 
of  power  than  any  brother,  or  other  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,  who  might  stand  near  enough  to  the  throne  to 
daim,  or  be  strong  enough  to  maintain,  his  share  in  the 
succession.    On  the  other  hand,  the  pontifls,  from  Ha- 
drian I*  to  Gregory  lY.,  had  either  been  ignorant  of  the 
steps  taken  on  their  behalf  in  France  and  Germany,  or 
had  never  fully  understood  the  drift  of  the  movement  set 
on  foot  by  the  Walas,  the  Helduins,  the  Adelhards,  and 
the  Agobards  of  the  a^  The  clerg}  in  general  as  little 
understood  the  moral  force  and  value  of  a  settled  rule  of 
law  ■  and  the  e^ecular  world  roamed  at  large  in  a  bound- 
less sea  ol  luwiesb  liberty.    Those  able    fishers  of  men" 
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were  alone  capable  of  weayin^  anet  wluch  slioiild  sOently 

enclose  these  wild  swarms,  and  scare  them  into  their  own 
cloiae  waters.  But  now,  as  far  as  the  secular  element  of 
the  scheme  was  concerned,  it  was  obvious  that  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  upon  it.  The  pope  himself  had 
proved  how  little  he  comprehended  his  own  part  in  the 
g'ame,  when  he  o-ave  his  sanction  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
sons  of  Louis  the  Pious ;  and  it  is  clear  tliat  before  the 
congress  ol  the  "  Field  of  Lies"  the  tactics  of  tiie  Iner- 
Substitut(Hi  archical  party  had  underoone  a  complete  revo- 

■chemi-.  lution.  The  dream  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
spiritual  coadjutors  had  vanished,  and  the  state  was  now 
to  be  transformed  into  the  handmaid^  instead  of  the  ally, 
of  the  church.  The  church  now  filled  the  whole  space 
over  which  the  experienced  g^aze  of  these  able  men  ex- 
tended; for  there  alone,  amid  the  chaos  of  worldly  affiiirs, 
could  a  remnant  of  law  or  order,  a  single  steady  principle 
of  truth  and  justice,  be  found. 

This  disappointment  of  the  hkrarchical  scheme  in  one 
Nature  of  Uie        principal  objccts  seemed,  however,  but  to 
Mbstitttied  stimidate  their  zeal  for  the  accomplishineMit  of 

■clieaie.  mjo-ht  still  be  within  their  reacli.  Alter 

the  overthrow  of  the  project  ol  iiieor])orate  uiiiun,  the 
first  impulse  of  the  managers  was  to  draw  uiore  closelv 
the  bonds  which  united  the  church  as  a  body  to  its  spiri- 
tual chief.  Prelates  and  abbots  were  ensily  persuaded 
that  their  influence  in  the  state,  their  ^^ cnlth,  their  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  fortunes,  depeiuled  upon  the  stability 
of  their  position  as  a  constituent  estate  of  the  realm ;  in 
other  words,  that  their  property  and  privileges  would 
be  lost  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  enjo^  a  large  share  in 
the  temporal  government.  The  inferior  clergy  were  as 
easily  brought  to  believe  that  their  exemption  from  the 
unhappy  lot  firom  which  many  of  them  had  emerged  could 
be  no  otherwise  secured  than  by  a  strong  and  cordial 
union  under  one  supreme  head ;  a  union  springing  firom 
the  church  herself,  and  claiming  the  whole  divinity  of  her 
primitive  institution.  The  terms,  therefore^  of  this  union 
must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  each  other ;  no  dis- 
crepancy of  law  or  order  must  be  observable  ^  the  tra- 
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ditioDB  of  the  ftthersi'*  tbe  canons  of  oouncib^  the  deere- 
tak  of  popeSj  must  all  be  made  to  flow  from  the  same 
source.  Bat  there  was  a  lamentable  hiatus  in  the  series 
of  documentary  proofs  by  wliich  this  divine  liariiioiiy  was 
to  be  authenticated.  The  evidence  required  to  complete 
the  chaiii  ui  proof  could  not  be  carried  further  back  than 
the  pontificate  of  Sylvester,  within  the  first  half  of  the 
iourth  century.  A  blank  oi  nearly  tliree  hundred  years 
intervened,  within  which  the  Homan  oracle  had  delivered 
no  response ,  the  stream  of  inspiration  had  to  all  appear- 
ance run  dry  at  its  source;  the  chain  of  Homan  tradition 
was  broken  for  want  of  the  liuka  requisite  to  connect  it 
with  its  divine  originaL 

A  deficiency  of  so  striking  a  character  might  well 
appear  fatal  to  the  claim  of  a  iUrect  document-  , 

*  *        1  •  ft  m  , .  I  .    Imped  imc  n  ( 

ary  pedi^ee  from  the  source  of  divme  right }  to  the 
a  claim,  it  should  be  remembered,  insisted  "P^>^^^c  ™n^I^'^ 
by  the  papacy  from  the  establishment  of  Clurls-  ^^""^^ 
tianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  llie  Dionj^sian  code 
in  its  later  editions  comprehended,  indeed,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  papal  decretals ;  hut  these  documents  enjoyed  no 
apparent  advantage  over  the  decrees  and  canons  of  coun- 
cils. Archbishop  Boniface  saw  that  sometliino-  more  was 
wanting"  to  complete  the  union  "  under  one  head"  than 
the  simple  iiiU  uduction  of  a  Rome-made  code  of  la  w.  He 
therefore  exacted  an  oath  of  unreserved  obedieiK  e  to  the 
ope  from  the  reformed  clerfrv'  of  France  and  German}*. 
Vithout  such  an  encrao  f nu  nt,  there  was  not)iini>-  in  the 
code  itself  to  give  a  precedence  to  the  decrees  uf  tlie  holy 
see  over  those  of  Ancyra,  or  Neocnesarcea^  or  Antioch,  or 
Nice,  or  any  of  the  numerous  and  minute  ecclesiastical 
ordinances  regulating  church-government^  defining  the 
powers  of  the  hierarchy,  determining  the  jurisdiction  of 
spiritual  tribunals,  and  setthng  the  rights  of  the  churches. 
There  was,  in  fitct,  a  law  of  liberty  at  hand,  grounded 
upon  common  senatorial  deliberation,  which  seemed  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  presumed  headship  of  an}  prir- 
ticular  member  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  repubUc.  But 
if  the  title-deeds  of  8u<^  a  primacy  could  he  carried  back 
in  one  unbroken  line  of  tradition  to  the  inspured  preachers 
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of  the  Goepel ;  if  that  tradition  conld  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  of  authority  and  authenticity  with  the  Word 

ot  God  itself;  if  the  world  could  be  persuaded  to  believe 
tliut  the  lips  which  had  delivered  the  divine  word  had  in 
the  same  breath  conveyed  to  the  successor  of  Peter  a 
perpotuiil  dictatorship  over  the  whole  clnircli, — certainly 
little  more  could  be  wanting"  to  impart  ;i  divinitv  to  such 
a  re])rr-(  iitation,  against  which  a  Ico-ishition  that  could 
approach  no  nearer  to  thp  pomce  oi  inspiration  than  the 
beginning  of  the  tburth  ceiituiy  would  have  little  chance 
of  success. 

At  the  same  time^  the  subjects  which  the  advocates 
Enconnge.  scbeme  had  to  work  upon  afforded  en* 

mc  nts  to  couragemeut  to  forger^'.  The  character  of  the 
i'orsery,  which  the  falsc  dccretals  appeared  was 

unfavourabk  to  the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  rational 
faculties.  Amid  profound  ignorance  and  inteUectual 
sloth^  the  masses  of  mankind  could  be  gained  onlv  by 
humouring  their  |)rejudice8  or  stimulating  their  fears. 
They  rested  their  simple  faith  upon  the  aumority  of  their 
teachers ;  their  religious  impressions  were  based  upon 
tlie  idle  tales  and  legends  with  which  tliey  were  fed  hy 
their  instructors,  without  suj)plyiiif2:  the  discernment  or 
the  curiosity  nccessnry  to  distinguish  fact  from  fiction. 
Such  a  state  of  mental  inanition  afforded  great  encour- 
agement to  persevere  in  the  diet  of  1e«2Tndarv  grains  and 
husks.  A  people  accustomed  to  such  spiritual  food  could 
not  thrive  upon  more  nutritive  truth :  and  no  moral  re- 
straint remained  to  check  the  practice  of  deception  to 
gpratify  the  common  appetite.  Without  a  philosophical 
or  a  religfious  conviction  of  the  ultimate;  expediency  of 
strict  veracity  in  dealing  with  mankind^  it  is  dilHcuIt  to 
persuade  even  the  better  class  of  moral  agents  that  a 
minor  evil  may  not  be  perpetrated  for  the  attainment  of 
a  greater  good.  And  the  difficulty  in  such  cases  of  form-* 
ing  a  sound  judo^ent  upon  any  proposed  course  of  con* 
duct  is  enhanced  by  the  conscious  absence  of  any  merely 
selfish  or  personal  motive  in  the  actor.  The  design 
upon  which  the  contrivers  of  the  false  decretals  proceeded 
was  of  a  common  and  corporate  character,  bring  ing  no 
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immediate  advanta^  to  the  band  which  ezecated  it^  and 
had  therefore  nothmg  in  it  of  that  sordid  taint  which 

mig-ht  offend  the  taste  or  alarm  the  conscience  of  the 

fabricator.  The  end  in  view  was,  in  his  mind,  desirable, 
expedient,  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  princi- 
ple interwoven  with  his  relig*ious  existence,  viz.  the  union 
of  the  church  under  one  supreme  head  in  the  terrestrial 
king-dom  of  Christ,  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same 
deg-ree,  as  that  in  which  she  stood  under  the  one  su- 
preme head  in  his  celestial  king-dom.  In  the  balance  of 
mere  consequences,  what  proportion  could  the  evil  to  be 
committed  bear  to  the  g-ood  to  be  g-ained?  It  did  not 
cross  his  mind  that  the  end  itself  was  open  to  serious 
objection. 

The  date  of  the  fedirieation  is  not  certain.  No  trace 
of  the  Isidorian  forsferies  is  discoverable  in  any  „  ^  ^,  ^ 

m  n  A.'         r       1    •    A*     1  1  •     Probable  date 

code  or  compilation  of  ecclesiastical  law  prior  and  origin  or 
to  the  year  888.   It  is  said,  indeed,  that  they  i^J*^; 
were  known  to  Fope  Hadrian  I.,  from  a  copy 
he  is  reported  to  hare  receiyed  from  Ingelram  bishop  of 
Meta^  a!oout  the  year  785.   But  it  must  remain  doubtfiil 
whetoer  Hadrian  knew  any  thing  about  them ;  more  par^ 
tieolarly  as  the  code  of  the  Boman  ecclesiastical  law  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Charlemagne  ten  years  before  did  not 
contiiin  them.'    It  has  been  hitherto  commonly  believed 
that  they  were  introduced  from  Spain  by  Ricculph  arch- 
bishop of  Maintz,  who  followed  LuUus,  the  successor  of 
Boniface,  as  primate  of  Germany.    That  prelate,  it  is 
said,  brought  a  copy  of  a  codex  of  ecclesiastical  law  from 
Spain  bearing"  the  name  of  Isidorus  Mercator,  or  Pccca- 
tor."    To  this  collection  was  appended  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  about  the  year 
Ct'JO ;  and  among  its  contents  was  found  a  series  of  de- 
cretal epistles  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  commencing  with 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  ending  where  the  series  of  genuine 
decretals  begins^  consequently  filling  up  the  whole  inter- 
Tal  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  earlier  series  of 

*  Conf.  Flewry,  H.  E.  torn.  ix.  p.  506.  self-humiliation,  to  satjoin  the  aplUiel 

■  The  latter  is  probably  the  bettor  "  Peccator"  to  their  names.    The  opi- 

mdiog:     It  WM  not  uncommoa  for  thet  "  Mercator"  utay  have  alippcd  in 

piebtM  and  diafehmeii,  by  w»y  of  by  mnot  of  tbe  tranBcribw. 

xou  in.  N 
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DionyefaiB  Exi^uus,  Without^  however,  denying  that 
aome  such  code  was  imported  hy  Rioculph,  there  is  no 
proof  that  that  code  contained  the  forgeries  in  question ; 
consequenily  all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  hrought  to 
prove  the  code  of  Bioculph  to  have  l^n  itself  a  forgery 
founded  upon  the  more  andent  collection  of  Isidore  of 
Seville  has  been  thrown  away.  We  have  little  doubt 
tiiat  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  conncila^  oontaming  po»- 
sibly  such  of  the  genuine  decretals  of  pones  as  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Spanish  churcnes^  was  intro- 
duced to  the  church  of  MaintsB  by  ArdiUshop  BJcculph 
about  the  time  in  question.  The  circumstance  was  of  a 
nature  to  sujiffrest  to  the  authors  of  a  scheme  like  that  of 
the  false  decretals  the  idea  of  insertiiio:  tlieir  iabncated 
series  into  a  body  of  genuine  church-law,  and  thereby  of 
imparting-  to  it  an  equivalent  authority  with  the  rest,  and 
pa.ssing"  it  off  upon  the  Christian  world  under  the  name 
of  the  great  prelate  bv  whoni  the  code  itself  was  believed 
to  have  been  conipilea." 

It  is  indeed  extremely  improbable  that,  if  the  exist- 

TlMBomm  ^^^^^  of  these  important  title-deeds  of  papal  pre- 
pontiffs    rog*ative  had  been  known  to  Hadrian  I.,  or  to 

*f»  torgenf;  successors  L©o,Paschal,  and  Eugenius,  down 
'  to  the  appearance  of  Gregory  IV.  on  the  "  Field 
of  Lies,''  a  {>eriod  of  nearly  fifty  yearsj  they  should  haye 
been  in  no  single  instance  quoted  or  even  alluded  to  in 
the  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  that  age.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  code  produced  to  the  latt^  pontiff  by 
Wala  and  Paschasius,  which  we  suppose  to  nave  been 
the  interpolated  collection  of  Bicculpn,  took  him  com* 
pletely  by  surprise,  and  that  he  was  previously  sheolutely 
ig  norant  of  its  comfortii^  contents.  This  fitct  is  incoii^ 
sistont  with  tiie  supposition  that  the  Boman  pontifis  had 
any  share  in  the  fabrication ;  and  almost  equally  so  with 
the  notion  that  the  false  decretals  were  of  a  date  ^eatly 
anterior  to  the  occasion  upon  which  we  iirst  heai*  oi  them. 

■  Van  Espen  (torn.  iii.  disscrf.  i.  p.  hroiifrlit  in  that  state  into  Gmnuny 

452  of  his  collected  works)  iicems  to  by  llicculph.   llincmar,  arohbiihop  of 

take  it  for  (granted,  though  without  RheiiM.  beliered  them  to  hav*  lwe«  » 

proof,  that  tlu  '\h.  If  series  of  spuriou.s  part  of  the  ginuinc  code  ofltidon  Of 

decretals  was  concocted  in  bpaio.  and  fienlla.   Id.  ibid.  p.  450. 
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But  from  that  moment  to  within  two  centuries  but  immedi- 
of  our  own  affe  they  took  their  place  as  part**®^y*<^*»P^»*- 
and  parcel  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Rome,  and  are 
famibarly  quoted  by  Ik  r  pontifts  as  that  body  of  sacred 
tradition  upon  which  tlif*  prerogative  of  St.  Peter's  chair 
might  repose  with  implicit  confidence. 

Our  belief,  therefore,  is,  that  the  popes  of  Kome  were 
the  willmg"  dupes  of  the  imposture that  the  Isidorian 
forgeries  were  of  a  date  not  long  antecedent  to  their 
first  appearance  and  adoption ;  that  the  code  of  Bkculph 
afforded  the  yehicle  for  giving  them  currency  in  tne 
chorch;  and  that  the  materials  for  their  composition 
were  supplied  hy  the  series  of  decretals  contained  in  the 
code  of  jDionysius  Exiguus  and  its  various  editions^  to- 
gether with  those  deposited  in  the  French  and  German 
dmrches  by  Boniface  of  Maints  and  the  clergy  of  his 
school  dnnng  the  reigns  of  Pippin^  Charle-  It  originated 
m^e^  and  his  sons ;  all  wliieh  chnrcheB^  it  '^f^^/^^ 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  settled  by  weir  ofMaimik 
fbnnders  upon  a  strictly  papal  basis.!*  The  Germanic 
churches  of  Maintz,  Bremen,  Fulda,  and  Salzburg  had 
assiduously  cultivated  and  propagated  the  tenets  and  the 
zeal  of  their  founder.  The  provinces  assigned  to  their 
metropoUtans  were  almost  wholly  embraced  in  the  do- 
minions assmTied  to  Louis  the  German  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun.  Tlu  se  prelates  had  always  retained  an  in- 
tense predilection  lor  the  theory  of  a  pragmatic  union 
of  church  and  empire  u[)|)eriiiost  in  the  minds  of  their 
founders  and  their  disciple  Charlemagne.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  that  scheme,  they  became  even  more  anxious 
for  every  scrap  and  fragment  of  tradition  that  might 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Rome,  and  impart  to  the  chair 
of  Peter  the  freest  and  most  uncontrolled  movement. 
With  these  facts  in  iriew^  we  entertain  little  doubt  that 


Xe  quis,**  says  tbe  iiealous  Raro  and  so  jwalously  pr^fiteH  hy  it  ?  And 

nioB  (anxL  666,  §  5,  p.  17),  "  calumniari  why  does  noC  thai  church,  uow  that  ii 

pMlt  ftb  eodeni  BoiB»n&  aliquid  hu-  is  abnndMidy  dstaetri  and  momd, 

insmodi  romrrsfntum  fS3c."  Some  ultra-  hasten  to  expunge  every  scrap  ana  trace 

Protestant  mi^ht,  however,  bo  tempted  oi'  tliese  iniquit<jus  talsebooos  from  its 

to  ask.  What  cnurch  had  tiie  tame  focili-  stutute-book  ? 

'    f  >r  doi£«tlne  the  imposture,  had  it  p  Coot  Book  XV.  a  r.  pp.  M6  at 

M  pleased  ?    What  church  so  lai^geljr  s^q. 
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the  authors  of  the  false  decretals  are  to  be  souglit  iii  the 
churches  of  Germany^  rmd  that  they  made  their  appear- 
ance at  a  moment  the  most  critical  to  the  interests  of  the 
party  which  first  exhibited  them.'' 

But  apart  from  all  speculation  about  the  precise  time 

and  occasion  for  the  n]>pearance  of  these  foro-e- 
^rWabP*  ries,  we  remark  that  tliere  was  at  this  moment 
from  these       imperative  call  for  some  extraordinary  ex- 

ertion  on  the  part  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  see 
of  Borne/  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Pippin  the  Short  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  popes  had  declined^  while  their  pohtical  and  terri- 
torial power  had  been  on  the  advance.  The  efforts  of 
Boniface  to  quell  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Galhc 
clergy  had  met  with  no  distinguished  success.  He  had 
failed  in  wresting  the  appointments  to  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignities  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lav  princes  and 
nohles ;  and  had  heen  reduced  to  a  miserable  compromise 
to  save  the  claim  of  the  principal  churches  in  France  to 
their  alienated  revenues.'  Nor  had  he  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  endeavours  to  ^ive  to  Rome  a  potential 
voice  in  the  f^overnment  of  the  Frankish  or  the  Ger- 
manic churches.  The  thoroughly  secular  character  of  the 
princes  3  the  dependence  of  the  papacy  upon  them  for  de- 


This  was  nlso  the  opinion  of  the 
celebrated  Blondel.  The  same  facts  led 
the  writer  of  this  work  to  the  same 
conclusiuD  without  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  his  work.  Van  Espen, 
however,  leans  to  the  opinion  that  the 
forgery  proceeded  in  its  complete  shape 
out  nf  the  Spanish  workshop.  But  we 
think  thiii  opinion  inconsistent  with  the 
well-known  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
Spanish  churchos.  Tn  that  church  the 
views  of  cburch-goverumeut  disclosed 
by  the  false  dsenMili  could  never  have 
met  with  encourajjement  enough  tn 
make  it  worth  while  lo  commit  the 
forgery  there.  Conf.  Book  IV.  c,  ii. 
pp.  276  et  sqq.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  Spanish 
state  and  church  in  the  eighth  century 
is  hardly  consistent  with  t!io  rxi-^tfTn-f 
then;  of  any  scliuul  of  canon- law  trom 
which  so  elaborate  a  text-book  of  poll* 
ttiical  polity  could  have  proceeded. 
'  Tlio  Jesuit  Christiau  Wolf  thus  de- 


scribes the  actual  state  of  things  as  it 
regarded  the  interests  of  Home  :  la 
that  1^  the  majesty  of  the  apostolic 
see  and  all  ecclesinstical  government 
was  greatly  depressed ;  in  Gaul  and 
Germany  by  the  Franks  (laity  V  in  Italy 
and  Illyria  by  Lombards  and  Groekj^ 
in  Spain  by  the  Saracens.  Therefore, 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  papal  autho> 
rity  nnd  the  decaying  discipline  of  ttM 
church,  some  ptortn  sons  of  the  church — 
1  know  not  who  tiiey  were — concocted 
certain  decretal  epistles  iindtT  tll«IUUiMit 
of  the  ancient  pontiffs  of  Rome  ;  aad 
therie  tire  the  dot^uuieuu  wc  now  call 
the  coUectidl  of  Isidore  Mercfttor.** 
ThonL'h  the  chronology  of  this  extmct 
muy  not  bu  very  correct,  the  deiicripuon 
is  not  fkr  flrom  the  troth.  Wolf  evi- 
dently supposes  the  forgeries  to  have 
t>een  of  an  earlier  date  thau  that  wo 
hove  assigned  to  them. 
>  CoBt  Book  IV.  o.  V.  p.  S67. 
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fence  agninst  its  numerous  enemies,  foreig*n  and  domestic  ; 
above  all,  the  eager  pursuit  of  teni})oral  dominion, — had 
tended  to  enfeeble  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  j)ontiHs, 
and  to  divert  them  from  those  ecclesiastical  principles 
which  must  always  be  the  only  durable  foundation  of  a 
power  such  as  theirs.  To  these  principles  they  had  to  be 
oroi^ht  round  by  their  friends  at  a  distance,  whose  Uer- 
archical  views  happened  to  coincide  with  the  true  and 
natural  interests  of  pontifical  government. 

And,  in  truth,  a  glance  at  the  productions  of  the  pre- 
tended Isidore  might  point  out  to  them  a  broad  Drift  of  tiw 
path,  not  only  to  the  recovery  of  their  reli^ous 
power^  but  to  the  establishment  of  a  principle  of  govern* 
ment  which  jshould  bring  within  their  reach  almost  any 
amount  of  wealth  and  territorial  acquisition  they  might 
desire.  The  address  of  the  fabricators  to  their  patron 
might  have  run  thus :  "  Your  cause  and  ours  are  the 
same :  in  the  nctual  state  of  pohtical  affairs,  you,  like 
ourselves,  cauuut  hope  to  keep  what  we  possess  but  by 
ohtaining  all  we  can  :  you  have  now  no  Pijipm  or  (liarle- 
magne  to  endow  you  with  the  spoils  of  your  tueaiies,  or 
to  defend  you  against  the  host  of  o  rtedy  neighbours  and 
^fditinus  subjects  by  wlioui  you,  like  ourselves,  are  sur- 
rounded. We,  on  our  part,  acknowled^*  tliat  the  great 
principle  of  church-union  under  the  throne  of  l*eter  is 
our  only  security  for  the  rank,  estate,  and  consideration 
we  hold  in  the  world.  The  late  division  of  the  empire 
must  scatter  us  and  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion  to  the  winds,  unless  we  make  your  see  our 
rallying-point ;  therefore  it  shall  be  our  task  to  exalt  you 
above  the  hostile  powers  of  the  world :  let  it  be  yours  to 
place  us  beside  3rou  on  the  throne^  and  to  raise  us  to  the 
like  dignit}'  and  immunity  to  that  to  which  we  shall  have 
raised  you.  Read,  therefore,  and  ponder  the  heaven-sent 
title-deeds  of  your  supremacy  which  we  present  to  you ; 
adopt  them  boldly ;  maintain  them  firmlv ;  suffer  no  one 
to  dispute  or  cavil  at  them:  enrol  them  among  the 
firmest  muniments  of  your  see,  and  be  silent  as  to  whence 
they  came  and  how  they  were  brought  to  your  know- 
ledge.** 
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And  in  this  spirit  these  foro-eries  were  adopted ;  thTis 
How  treaud  P^'ccisely  Were  they  acted  upon.   No  syllnhle  of 
•nd  acted  douht  WHS  iillowed  to  rest  upon  tliem  for  a 

riod  of  six  or  seven  centuries,  till  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  the  Hght  of  criticism  fell  upon  wem. 
disclosing  at  a  glance  aU  their  manifold  infirmities,  and 
inspiring  wonder  how  so  clumsy  a  fabrication  could  so 
long  have  deceived  the  Christian  world.  Then  indeed, 
though  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  papacy  renonnced 
them  in  their  objectionable  form^  while  reserving  to  itself 
aU  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.  They  were,  widi 
ostensible  alacrity  and  candour^  divested  of  the  veil 
which  disguised  them ;  but  the  substance  was  retained 
as  the  emanation  of  pure  ecclesiastical  tradition,  obscured, 
it  mt^ht  be,  but  not  contaminated,  by  the  injudicious 
garb  in  which  those  pious  sons  of  the  church  had  dressed 
them  out  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  semi-barbarous  age.* 

*■  Ck>]if.  Barwt*  «l  mio.  865»  §§  y.-tUL  pp.  17,  IB. 
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AHALTSIS  OF  THE  FALSB  DECBBTALa 


Motif*  far  iBkb  pttbUoAtum  of  tlw  code  of  Isidore  M«re«tor~Its  oljMit  to  giv* 

eqtzal  authoritj  (o  decretal  and  canon  law-~€cope  of  the  fahriottion— Enuui- 


ductilMi  of  til*  motropolitaii  oonrlt  to  womn  oommiwiona  of  inquiry — Original 
jttriidiotion  bi  oodMiMtiMl  oittMt  InBifbffrad  to 

siastical  decrees — Perfected  theory  of  the  cathedra  Petri — Provision  against 
the  interference  of  soculnr  prinf^es — Exaltation  of  the  priesthood— The  Chris- 
tian ministry  inve^iteil  with  u  sacerdotal  character — The  priest  and  the  sacri- 
fioe—TraiurolMtantiation  broached— FteefaMiiu  **  de  oorpore  el  aungtuoe,"  &c. 
»Bel»lioa  between  ekfgy  end  kliy  in  the  fiUse  deeretala^The  devgy  we  file 
dbtrcA — >The  clergy  not  amenable  to  the  laity  —  The  clergy  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  secular  law — The  colloj^ate  lit> — The  "vita  communis" — Unity 
of  the  cleric  nnder  one  head — The  laity  the  enemy  Uj  bo  subdued — The  bishop 
the  ambassador  of  God — The  bishop  above  all  secular  censure  —  Imputed  im- 
■weokMyof the  ehmeh  end  hermiitielm'^The  eoeueer of slriehopyhow to 
be  tieefied—The  accusation  of  t  lio  made  ▼ery  difleelt^Exelmion  of 

testimony  against  a  bishop  —  DiHiLMihy  uf  th  -  pro-^^rnti'm  —  Accusation  of  a 
pr»*»«t  —  SpfH'ial  j)rovisions  to  aecure  the  clerical  imnuinii  m  s  ~  Mr  tropolitan 
guvenimeut — Diminution  of  the  metropolitan  power — Original  jurii>diutiuu  of 


Room  in  ell  ea«i«  MyerM— Delegated  jnriidietlons  j  how  Teetrieied— UliinMto 
reaerration  to  tiie  holy  iee— Diift  of  theie  protiilone— XJltininto  dei^gn  of  the 
decretditta. 

The  motive  for  the  publication  of  the  code  known  by  the 
name  of  Isidore  Mercator  is  thus  stated  by  the 

Motive  for 

authors  themselves:  "  Many  ^ood  Christians/' 
say  they,  "are  r<  (liued  to  silence,  and  coiiipelledeodeofiaidoro 
to  bear  the  sins  of  others  ag-ainst  their  own  better  Menmtor. 
knowledg^e,  because  they  are  unprovided  with  documents 
by  whicli  they  might  convince  ecclesiastical  J nd ires  of  the 


heeded  by  the  judges  unless  it  be  coutirmed  by  written 
documents^  or  by  recorded  decisions,  or  made  to  appear 
in  the  course  of  some  known  judicial  proceeding." 
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The  ohject  of  the  eonipilatiou  is  thus  stated.  After 
iMoUee  antecedent  contents  of  their 

Moigeeti  ^^^^^  ^Yiqj  add,  "  We  hn\e  likewise  inserted  the 
decretal  epistles  of  certain  apostulic  men, —  that  is,  of 
Clement,  Anacletus,  Evaristus,  and  others  their  succes- 
sors, as  many  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  find,  down  to 
Pope  Sylvester ;  after  these  we  have  annexed  the  rest  of 
the  decretals  of  the  Roman  prelates  dowTi  to  St.  Greg-orv 
(the  Great),  to^*ether  with  certain  epistles  of  that  pontiti'j 
in  all  whichy  by  virttte  of  the  dixj7iity  of  the  apostolic  see^ 
resideth  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  couiicih :  so  that^ 
the  discipline  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  beinff  thus  by  our 
labours  reduced  and  digested  into  one  body  of  law,  the 
holy  bishops  may  be  instructed  in  the  entire  ^  rules  of 
the  fathers  f  and  thus  obedient  ministers  and  *pe<^le  may 
be  imbued  with  spiritual  precedents^  and  be  no  longer 
deceived  by  the  practices  oi  the  wicked«  For  many  there 
be  who  by  reason  of  their  naughtiness  and  cupidi^  bring 
accusations  against  the  priests  of  the  Lord^  to  theur  mat 
oppression  and  ruin«  Therefore  tiie  holy  fathers  did  in- 
stitute laws,  which  they  called  holy  canons ;  the  which, 
however,  the  evil-minded  have  often  made  the  instruments 
of  unjust  charg-es,  or  by  whicli  they  have  excused  their 
own  wickedness,  or  even  possessed  themselves  of  the 
goods  of  the  innocent." 

A  remedy,  it  will  be  perceived,  had  to  be  Fiqiplied 
to  iree  uai^*^^       insufficiency  of  the  canons;  and  that 
•ufwi^y"  ,  remedy  was  to  be  made  oi  equal  authority  and 
^^^^^^"^  coextenmve  operatimi  with  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
dinances of  synodal  and  conciliar  origm.  This 
remedy  was  to  consist  of  a  series  of  writinirs,  which 
should  be  made  to  appear  as  a  necessary  complement  to 
the  whole  body  of  canon-law  hitherto  known  to  and  cur- 
rent in  Christendom,  The  difficulty  the  compilers  had  to 
contend  with  was  how  and  where  to  find  such  writing, 
and,  when  found,  to  impart  to  them  the  equal  authority 
which  should  place  them  upon  the  level  of  the  canonical 
series.    Tliey  found^  however,  a  large  body  of  decretal 
epistles  and  decisions  of  popes  in  extant  codes,  already 
invested  with  the  force  of  law ;  many  of  them  familiarly 
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received  and  adopted  by  the  churches  to  which  their  la- 
bours were  devoted.  But  in  this  perirs  rliei  e  was  a  iiintiis 
of  nt  least  two  centuries  and  a  hah  Iroin  the  fountain-head 
of  Christian  tradition.  If,  however,  this  chasm  could  be 
bridged  over,  and  the  decrees  of  the  chair  of  Peter  be 
traced  up  to  the  apostolic  founder  himself,  all  disparity, 
they  thought,  must  vanish,  inasmuch  as  the  authority  of 
the  church-catholic  could  not  stand  higher  than  that  of 
the  anoade  upon  whom  that  church  herself  was  founded. 

Toe  scope  of  the  fabrication  embraced  the  whole  state 
and  condition  of  the  clergy  of  every  rank  andsoopeoroie 
order, — ^thcir  privileges,  exemptions,  properfy^  febrfoation. 
personal  and  possessory  immunities^ — ^from  the  age  of  the 
apoBtle  down  to  the  diose  of  the  sixth  century.  It  ex- 
hibited these  privil^;es  and  immunities  as  partaking  of 
one  and  the  same  sacred  character,  and  suljeet  to  the 
same  laws  and  regulations,  throughout  every  age  of  the 
church  ;  such  laws  and  refrulations  being  all  founded  upon 
one  and  the  saiiitj  orig  iiiul  series  of  precepts^  drawn  from 
the  livinp*  source  of  inspiration  itself. 

Ila  \  ino-  established  as  a  fundamental  maxim  that  the 
decretals  oi  the  Roman  pontiflfe  were  of  „ 
validity  with  the  laws  ol  the  chinrh-catholic,  oftii" 
the  priesthood  was  next  to  be  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  irresponsibility  to  any  but  their 
own  superiors.  It  was  therefore  ordained  that  no  priest 
could  for  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  be  made  amenable 
to  secular  law  or  judicature.  Every  impediment  was  to 
he  removed  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a  perpetual 
appeal  to  the  holy  see  from  all  other  tribunals^  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  lay ;  and  the  synodal  jurisdictions  were 
to  be  curtailed  by  making  a  license  from  the  pope  neces- 
sary to  impart  the  right  to  assemble^  and  to  give  validity 
to  their  proceedings/ 

Hie  collection  of  writingrB  intended  to  answer  these 
purposes  consists  of  supposititious  letters  of  the  primitive 
oiriiops  of  Borne,  beginning  with  (Sement.   In  the  first 

•  Throughoat  this  analprsis  of  the     the  Mdoviu  Code^  ftp.  Meuui,  ton.  i. 
false  decri'tals  Maiui's  edition  of  the     p.  6. 
councils  htts  been  used.  Set!  preface  to 


Emancipation 
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Material  of  Beries  Clement  represents  binipeli  as  the 

theimpos-  immediate  successor  of  the  apobtle  IN  ter,  by  a 
**lirt«ii?^  public  and  personal  designation  to  the  episco- 
pnl  office,''  accompanied  oy  an  express  trans- 
mission to  him  of  all  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  con- 
ferred by  the  Lord  upon  the  |)rince  of  the  apostles  Iiim- 
self, 60  that  whatever  he  (Clement)  should  decree  cou- 
ceminff  all  men  and  nil  thin^  upon  earthy  should  be 
decreea  in  heaven/'  After  this  solemn  inauguration^  the 
apostle  exhorts  him  freelj  to  use  the  powers  intrusted  to 
him  according  to  ecd^iastical  rule  and  order,  and  de- 
nounces damnation  against  all  who  should  fall  into  con- 
tempt of  the  power  of  the  keys''  placed  in  his  bands.' 
The  scene  of  tne  inauguration  is  laid  at  a  general  as- 
sembly of  tbe  Roman  cburcb^  supposed  to  have  been  held 
▼ery  shortly  before  tbe  alleged  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter. 
Smtably  to  the  first  part  of  the  desiffn  of  the  fabricator, 
the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the  keys  engages  his 
earliest  attention*  The  next  pomt  of  importance  to  be 
inculcated  is  the  maiemity  of  the  Roman  church  in  her 
relation  to  the  churches  of  the  West ;  and  with  that  view, 
iSt.  Clement  is  made  to  uuuounce  that,  by  virtue  of  his 
new  commission,  he  has  taken  measures  tor  sendinsT 
bishops  into  all  Italy,  Spain,  Gaid,  and  Germany,  and 
t-o  L'vt  ry  other  nation  of  tbe  est.  He  moreover  directs 
the  immedinte  institution  of  diocesan,  provincial,  and 
parochial  liivisions,  with  a  compL  tc  establishment  of  jia- 
triarchs,  primates,  metropolitans,  and  prelateei,  necommo- 
dated  to  the  civil  divisions  of  the  iioman  empire."^  All 


^  Clement  U  generally  believed  to 
hATe  been  bishop  from  the  year  91  to 
100  of  the  Tolgar  era.  The  martyrdom 
of  Peter  is  commonly  plarotl  in  th  "  vrar 
66)  therefore  twenty-five  year^i  must 
hare  elapned  betwotn  th«  detth  of  Peter 
ftod  the  opi!icopate  of  Clement.  Tlie 
beat  oatalogue»  fill  ap  the  hiatus  with 
the  nanet  of  Liniu  and  Aneeletnt,  or 
Ancnclotus;  but  in  the  Isidoritin  code 
Anacletus  is  made  the  ntccesMor  of  Cle- 
nent 

'  Kp.  i.  ClecD.  ad  Jac.  Apost.,  hfami, 
torn.  i.  p.  91.  See  also  tbe  address  of 
Bsler  to  the  aaaenbled  ebarch  afker  the 


in  migration  of  Clemeiit  M  pop*  of 
iiome,  ibid.  pp.  9S,  96. 
^  **  In  illis  Tero  eiTitatibfu  in  qnilnia 

olim  npiiflotlinirns  rirchiflaminr<i  rortini, 
et  qui  primi  iegis  Uoctoren  erant,  i>pia- 
ooporma  primatu  Tern  pnoi,  rel  p^ri" 
archas,  (\\\\  roliquoruai  t  j  isi  npnrum  ju- 
dicia,  et  maiora  (quoiies  nect^itso  foret) 
ne^otia  In  fide  agitarent,  et  aecnitdum 
l)ei  voluotntom.  sicut  const  it  uerunt 
sancti  apostoli,  ita  ut  ne  ouis  iiyuste 
periclitatur,  deBaferent.'*  Clem.  ep.  i. 
ad  Jac..  ibid.  torn.  I.  p.  ini  e^e*  also 
AnadeL  ep.  ii.  §  4,  ibid.  p.  612. 
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metropolitans  and  bishops  are  commanded  to  carry  their 
causes  or  disputes  in  the  Inst  resort  to  the  patriarchs  or 
primates.  Ihese  causes  are  called  indifferently  "epis- 
copal causes/^  causae  majores/'  or  ^^summa  negfotia;" 
and  in  all  such  causes  there  is  an  express  reservation  of 
jurisdiction  to  the    pope  of  the  universal  churdL^' 

Thk  reservation  ol  the  right  of  appeal  is  grounded 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  pajml  office  is  an  The  pontia- 
original  institution  of  the  Saviour  in  person^  ^'J^'"^^ 
from  which  all  other  power  in  the  church  is  S^TS^ 
simply  derivative^  and  to  which  it  is  conse- *^ 
quenU^  subordinate.    The  prerogative  of  the  Petrine 
chair  is  described  as  proceeaing  mrectly  and  personally 
from  our  Lord  to  the  apostle,  therefore  not  in  any  re- 
spect the  subject  of  apostolical  or  ecclesiastical  ^ant^ 
but  positive,  all-comprehensive^  and  absolutely  di\ine3 
incapable  of  restrictiuu  or  control  by  any  merely  dele- 
grated  powers  like  those  of  the  other  apostles.'    ?eter  is 
the  fountain-head  of  all  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  supreme 
legislative  officer  of  the  church ;  in  his  own  persoij  para- 
mount to  nil  ordinance  ;  the  arbiter  and  dispenser  oilaw^ 
and  the  source  of  all  administrative  functions,  l^rom 
him  and  his  successors,  as  the  heirs  of  his  prerog'ative, 
proceed  patriarchs,  primates,  metropolitans,  bishops,  and 
sacerdotal  order  in  cfeneral.    All  are  responsible  to  him^ 
but  he  to  God  alone.'    His  ordinances  are  laws  of  uni» 
versal  authority,  and  quite  independent  of  all  other  law, 
no  matter  from  what  person  or  body-spiritual  it  might 
proceed."  Rome  is  the  "  hearf^  of  the  church,  from  which 
the  life-blood  is  propelled  into  every  vein  and  artery  of 
the  ecclesiastical  oody ;  she  is  the   Ung^'  of  all  govem- 


*  This  mode  of  stating  the  Petrine 
prerogatire  is  little  moro  than  an  ex- 
plicit repetition  of  the  theory  of  Opta- 
Cos  of  Mile«it(tee  Book  II.  c.  ii.  p.  295), 
and  it  corresponded  closely  with  that 
of  Innocent  I.  (ibid.  c.  i.  p.  2M ),  Au- 
gnHtin  (ibid.  c.  iL  p.  395,  l>eo  the 
Or<»at  (ibid.  c.  iv.  p.  Gf  5fi'^iHs 

(Book  ilL  c.  ii.  pp.  47  €t 
Uonnisaft  (ibid.  e.  lii.  o.  1 1 1 ).  Then 
b,  howerer,  s'nnf-  novflty  in  the  mnn- 
n«r  of  prc8«utiiig  the  powers  granted 


toBeter.  We  think  the  distinction  be- 
tween his  imnifrfirrff  romrTMssion  and  the 
suppoii«ti  derivative  ciiaracter  of  that  of 
the  other  i^KMtfes  it  here  for  the  Snt 
time  taken, 

'  AnacUli  cp.  li.,  Mattti^  tom.  u  pp. 
610^  61 S.  We  mev  eappoie  that  ttm 
was  one  ftnion«r  ()ip  pagsaf^es  which 
guvo  such  un»peiikable  satisfaction  to 
Gregory  IV.  on  the   FieU  of  Liee." 

»  Ciem,  ep.  i..  ibid.  pp.  107,  108; 
AnackU  ep.  iii.,  ibid.  p.  617. 
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luent,  whereby  the  rest  are  empowered  to  opeTi  nm]  to 
close  the  g-ates  of  the  church  to  all;  the  ultiuKitf  tlie 
eiipreiiie  judg*e  in  all  causes;  the  common  mofhcr^^'  from 
whose  embrace  no  one,  even  tlie  meanest  of  her  children, 
can  be  separated  or  kept  aloof:  she  is  the  one  asylum  of 
the  oppressed  servants  of  Christy  from  whose  ever-present 
aid  no  one  can  debar  them  without  bringing  down  dam- 
nation upon  himself.** 

Consistently  with  these  attributions^  there  was  really 
Reduction  of     room  for  any  other  than  merely  delegated 
the  metropo-  powcrs  in  the  church*   Hitherto  the  courts  of 
to  merT^-     primate,  the  metropolitan^  and^  above  thw, 
nwisioiiB  of  that  of  the  patriarch,  had  been  hdd  competent 

qnuy-  ^  ^  determine  all  spiritual  causes  aris^ 
ing  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  whether  a  bishop 
was  a  party  to  the  suit  or  not.  Several  opportunities 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  of  observing* 
the  impatient  spirit  with  which  the  lloman  pontili's  w  it- 
nessed  the  e.xercise  of  those  jurisdictions ;  how  anxi- 
ously thev  strove  to  divert  spiritual  causes  from  their 
natural  and  canonical  channels,  and  to  encoura^^e  indi- 
vidual a])peals  to  themselves,  even  while  the  causes  were 
still  pending*  before  the  original  tribunals.'  In  this  par- 
ticular they  cast  themselves  loose  from  the  natural  re- 
strictions u])un  every  mere  coLirt  of  appeal — ^the  absence, 
namely,  of  all  right  to  interfere  before  the  cause  is  ripe  for 
transfer  to  the  superior  court.  The  decretalists  eagerly 
adopted  this  departure  from  law  and  common  sense.  Th(  y 
introduced  in  favour  of  the  Boman  prerogative  a  totally 
new  relation  between  the  metropolitans  and  their  pro* 
vincial  hishops.  The  court  of  ttie  archhishop  was  de- 
graded to  the  function  of  a  simple  commission  of  inquiij'i 


''  Thciie  attributions  nre  claimed  in 
the  foUuw  ing  decretals  :  Anaclcl.  ep.  iii., 
MamBi,tom.  i.  p.  618  ;  Alcrand.  I.  ep.  i., 
ibid.  p.  C.I.';  Zcpht/rini  ep.  i.,  ib,  p.  7.30; 
cJmtL  i'p.  ii.,  ib.  p.  7<12 :  and  cout'.  Ep.  In* 
noc.  L od  Duoentium, Book  II.  c.  i.  p.  282. 

'  See  the  oarlv  case  of  Biuileides  and 
Martial,  Book  I.  c.  v.  p.  119.  Conf. 
what  18  said  ibid.  c.  vii.  p.  1 72.  See  also 
Tji  mC.IiiIuis  I.  In  th<-  Fusebians,  ibid, 
c.  i-v.  pp.  -^02^  20^,  iiouk  11.  c.  ii.p.29a; 


appeal  of  Apiarins,  of  Antony  of  Fus- 
salis,  ibid.  itp.  3U5,  307;  the  pontitical 
vicariate,  ibid.  pp.  310,  311;  I>eo  in 
the  appeal  of  Cf  Iidonius.  iJiid.  pp.  350, 
352.  Conf.  Buok  111.  c.  i.  p.  8,  ibid, 
pp.  26.  27,  32,  35;  case  of  llonoratUf 
of  Sal'niri,  ibid.  c.  ri,  pp.  198-200;  case 
of  Jutiuuntij  utid  Su.'plu<n,  ibid.  c. 
pp.  227-2.30;  appeal  of  Wilfred,  Book 
I V.  e.  iv.  pp.  337-342;  the  Slndil*  tp- 

peal,  Ikn>k  V.  0.  iv.  p.  5uu. 
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with  power  to  report  on,  but  not  to  decide  or  give  judof- 
ment  in,  causes  where  a  bishop  wos  a  party.  A  special 
license  from  the  lioly  see  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  pass  a  sentence  or  to  pronounce  a  jud<^uient  ;^  "  be- 
cause," say  they,  "  the  apostle  I^eter  nath  reserved  to 
himself  the  cognisance  of  all  causes  in  which  a  ])isli<)[)  is 
concerned."  But  it  is  added  that,  inasmuch  as  it  nii^'ht 
in  some  cases  be  difhcult,  by  reason  of  distance,  inhrmity, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause,  to  have  five  access  to  Home, 
a  certain  permissive  authority  is  intrusted  to  the  pri- 
mate of  the  diocese  to  hear  and  determine  in  the  place  of 
the  pontiff  ;^  but  without  such  permission  no  patriarch, 
primate,  or  metropolitan  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to 
pronounce  final  judgment,  excepting  in  cases  in  which 
the  culprit  shall  confess  the  crime  charged  against  him, 
or  shall  have  been  convicted  by  canonically-qualified  wit^ 
neeses  to  the  number  of  seventy-two  at  least;  that  being 
the  number  of  the  elders  whom  the  Lord  had  assigned 
to  be  the  helpers  of  his  apostles ;  but  wherever  any  diffi- 
culty in  complying  with  these  preliminary  forms  shall 
oocur^  the  court  must  wait  for  the  license  of  the  holy  see 
before  proceeding  further  in  the  causeJ 

1\>1  lowing  up  the  idea  of  the  parental  relation  of 
Rome  to  all  other  churches,  in  close  ^^nalog'y  Qj.i^jjjjjy, 
to  the  civil  law  dcHiiinpr  that  relation,  the  court  risdiction  in 
of  the  supreme  iiontill  was  transformed  from^^J^Jjj! 
an  appellate  judic  ature  to  a  court  ol'  urigiual  ^^^g^'** 
jurisaiction.     Applications  to  Rome  at  everi/ 
stage  of  a  "causa  iiijijor"  were  by  all  means  to  be  en- 
couraged. The  first  decretal  ascribed  to  Bisliop  Sixtus  11. 
declares  it  lawfully  competent  to  oil  bishops  who  may 
have  incurred  any  kind  of  blame,  or  ma}  have  any  com- 
plaint to  make,  to  resort  immediately  to  the  apostolic  see ; 
and  decrees  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cast  themselves 
on  her  maternal  bosom  for  aid  and  protection  as  often  as 
ibey  may  thbik  proper."  They  are  therefore  encouraged 

J  VkUnis  I.  ep.  i.  §  3,  Manni^  tom.  I.  ■  SoG  expressly  to  thia  point  Euty- 

p.  701.  dki'ani  ep.  ii.  ^  1,  ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  1122, 

^  Anirefi  t'p.  §  3,  ibid.  p.  683.   Jfto*  where  it  is  said  that,  although  by  tho 

bably  as  vicara  of  the  holy  sec.  courae  of  the  civil  law  a  person  who 

I  ktplirim  vp.  f  .•  obi  rap.  p.  190,  hM  onoe  bnmght  his  oaoae  into  oourt 
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at  pleasure,  and  without  cause  assigned,  to  withdraw 
their  suits  and  persons  from  the  couciUar  and  compro- 
vincial judicaturo  of  their  primate  or  metropolitan^  and 
freely  to  resort  to  die  holy  see  for  jud^ent  and  justice. 
TJntil  such  judgment  shall  be  ^ven^  it  is  ordered  that 
appellants  shaU  sufier  no  detnment  or  diminution  of 
lioiiour  or  estate,  or  any  suspension  from  episcopal  func- 
tion or  emolument^' 

In  order  to  g-ive  full  effect  to  this  unlimited  jurisdic- 
tion, a  right  is  annexed  to  annul  all  ecclesiasti- 
wm'id  eccie-  cal  decrces  and  sentences.    A  decretal  bearing 
the  name  of  Sixtus  II.  commands  the  bishops 
of  Spain  to  reinstate  certain  prelates  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  have  deo-raded,  unless  they  wislied 
to  see  themselves  "  and  their  princes'^**  cast  out  ol  the 
church.    The  same  document  recommends  to  tlie  me- 
tropolitans ne^  er  on  any  pretext  to  })roceed  ag-uinst  a 
bisnop  without  iirst  reporting-  the  matter  to  the  pope, 
and  taking  his  pleasure  thereon;  whereby  they  would 
avoid  the  danger  of  &restalhng  the  pontifical  decision, 
or  taking  any  step  offensive  to  the  pontifical  dignity.^ 
The  completed  theory  of  the  Roman  primacy,  as  it 
Perfected  ^^^^^^^  ^      Contemplation  of  tlip  decretalists, 
theo^  of  is  thus  summed  up  in  a  letter  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Marcellus  Ta^b.  SOSV  and  addressed  to  the 
Irishops  of  tiie  Syrian  mocese.  The  ponti^  fliey 
maintain,  is  by  the    word  of  God^  duumd  witti  tlie 
whole  government  and  superintendence  or  the  universal 
church :  the  bishops  of  Antioch  are  therefore  not  to  ima- 
gine that  because  that  dty  had  been  the  original  see  of 


cannot  withdraw  it  before  judgment, 
yet  that  in  this  respect  the  rule  of  ec- 
clesiastical Iaw  is  different ;  for  that 
my  bishop,  even  ailter  a  hearing  of  hto 
cause,  might,  if  he  thought  him  self  over- 
borne (pnegrayatos),  withdraw  both 
person  and  cause  frani  the  oogniMUiee 
of  the  (onginal)  court. 

■  Sirti  J.  ep.  i.,  ibid.  p.  995. 

^  A  wofiil  slip  of  fM  forger,  who 
evidently  mistook  the  ago  of  rinlionus, 
in  wtuch  Sixtus  II.  was  bishop  of  liome, 
Ibr  that  of  the  Gothic  kings  MMItflnpo- 
rM7  with  lakkm  of  Smdlb  <601-6a6> 


p  Sixti  II.  ep.  IL.  §  4,  Mansi,  torn.  L 
p.  998.  Conf.  MelchiadU  Pap  "  ad  om- 
&es  Hispani.^  episcopoa,"  ibid.  torn.  ii. 
p.  428. 

'  MarceU.  1  Fp  ad  Episc  Antio- 
chise,  en.  i.,  ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  1262.  The 
materiiitt  of  this  letter  we  belteTO  to 
have  been  gathered  by  the  fabricators 
from  the  genuine  decretals  of  the  pon* 
tillh  of  the  ftfth,  sixth,  and  aereBdi 
turirs,  nrittcn  during  tho  stni^-frlr-  hp- 
iween  liome  and  CoDatautinople  tor  the 
primaej. 
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Peter,  they  miglit  resort  to  her  as  the  true  '^cathedra 
Petri/'  i'or  that  after  the  apostle  had  transferred  his  see 
to  Rome,  all  his  powers  became  annexed,  and  were  traim- 
roitted  to  his  successors  iu  that  see ;  they  were  therefore 
by  no  means  at  Hberty  to  look  elsewliere,  or  to  carry 
their  causes  to  any  other  court  than  that  to  which  they 
were  expressly  assig-ned  by  divine  ordinance,  and  directed 
to  be  disposed  of  b}'"  him  who  is  the  source  of  all  power 
in  the  church,  and  from  whom  tliey  themselves  derived 
their  commission  and  being  as  bishops/ 

But  the  fabricators  were  conscious  that  something 
would  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  Prorision 
scheme  of  Petrine  prerogative^  as  applicable  to  m;^'^n%t  the 
the  age  for  which  that  scheme  was  devised^  ^mo^^ 
unless  they  could  introduce  some  proviaion  v*^^ 
against  secular  interference  with  papal  government.  But 
deceit  and  ignorance  could  hardly  nave  led  them  further 
astray  than  when  they  pitched  upon  Bishop  Maroellinus^ 
whose  episcopacy  fell  precisely  within  the  period  of  the 
last  and  bitterest  of  die  persecutions^ — ^that  of  Diocletian^ 
— as  the  yehicle  of  their  protest  agtunst  the  possible  or 
probable  interference  of  kmirs  and  princes  in  the  affairs 
of  the  churcli.  The  matter  is,  however,  managed  witli 
some  delicacy.  The  case  i6  put  hypothetically :  ^^If,"  it 
is  ^^an  unjust  judgment  be  pronounced  by  a  jud^e, 
by  (  oiuuiand  or  from  fear  of  the  king,  it  shall  be  voidj 
nor  bhall  any  ordinance  or  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  evangelists  and  prophets,  or  to  that  of  the  aj>oslles, 
or  their  successors  (the  popes),  or  of  the  holy  fathers, 
have  any  validity  whatever :  and  as  to  what  is  done  by 
unbelieving  or  heretical  princes^  let  it  be  qua&lied  alto- 
gether/'* 

Thos  far  the  decretalists  had  fiuthiully  performed  that 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  the  bi&hops  of  the  East  from  the  other 

llMoryofdMdeorelidiBlB  that  the  eleven  apostles,  yet  the  ultimate  derivatiotiis 

derived  their  powers  not  imniodiatc!)  from  Petor  singly.  The  latter,  then,  is 

from  the  Lord,  but  from  Peter  as  their  conceived  as  transmitting  the  whole  fttmi 

ehiet  To  him  was  ddivered  the  whole  to  his  succesMm,  to  be  bj  him  dbtrl- 

fnnd  r,f  ,  j,I,r.ipal  powers,  to  be  distri-  buti  <1  nt  plf  asiim. 
hated  by  him  at  discretion.    Though        *  Marcdlmi  Kp.  ad  Orientales,  en.  ij. 

the  dmtaliito  aAwt  tha  dMMttl  of  9  4^  JTm,  u  p.  1M4.  Another  inpn- 
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part  of  their  covenant  wliich  related  to  the  ex- 
of  the    altation  of  the  papal  power.    What  was  to  be 
pnesthood.  ^^^^  pontin  in  performance  of  his  part 

of  the  presumed  compact  remams  now  to  be  inquired 
into* 

Certainly  the  station  to  which  tlie  papacy  was  tlni^ 
The  Christian  Novated  must  have  satisfied  t  he  most  exalted 

yi^tod'with  ^*^^^^pti^^  Pofe  Gregory  IV.  could  have  en» 
ft^!lwa£ui  tertained  when  these  decretals  first  met  his  eye. 
chMTMter.  Yet  a  doser  examination  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  age  may  raise  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Petrine  see  was  only  regarded  as  the 
means  to  an  end  of  still  higher  importance  to  the  fabri- 
cators of  these  documents.  In  order  to  acquaint  our- 
selves With  the  real  (irift  dl'the  authors,  we  must  consi- 
der the  work  rather  nioi  e  in  detail.  There  are  not  want- 
ing proofs  that,  even  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church, 
a  strong  desire  existed  to  elevate  the  priestly  uliice  to  a 
station  corresji onding  with  that  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood.' In  tiie  ei<>  hth  and  ninth  centuries  a  general  effort 
to  in t use  fresh  life  nnd  vio-our  into  the  long-cherished 
opinion  respectino-  the  superemnient  dignity  of  the  sacer- 
dotal chn meter  appeai*8  on  the  face  of  all  history.  With 
this  view,  the  decretalists  presented  the  Christian  ministry 
as  a  properly  inediatarial  and  mcrificing  priesthoody  after 
the  strict  model  of  the  Aaronic  order.**  It  is  urged^  that 
whereas  under  the  old  covenant  Aaron  was  the  stem  from 
which  the  priesthood  sprang^  and  the  presbyters  his  sons 
as  branches  of  the  same  tree^  so  likewise  under  the  new 
covenant  the  apostle  Peter  was  the  fountain-head  from 
which  the  Christian  sacerdotium  took  its  rise,  by  and 
through  his  spouse  the  church  of  Borne }  without  whose 
connuoial  intervention  there  could  have  been  no  proge- 
nitrix^ consequently  no  offipring.*   But  when  they  were 

dent  fora;ery  is  fbiftted  io,  ascribed  to  thepope  for  offences  ag^ioat  the  church. 

Bidiop  Hftrcellns  (a.d.  808>8101  tod  Ibid.  p.  1965. 

purporting  to  bp  addressed  to  the  tjr-  *  Cuiif.  Book  T.  c.  iii.  pp.  7Setaqq>; 

rant  Maxeutius  (ad  MaaMutium  tyntx-  ibid.  c.  vL  pp.  147  et  sqq. 

nam),  wlUi  a  rlew,  it  Bhonld  Been,  of  •  MexawmT.  cp.  iL,  jSfarui^  i.  p.  643. 

cncour:iuiii-   tlie   opinion    that  sovc-  ♦  Anncleti  ep.  ii.,  ibid.  p.  611  i  J*k« 

rcigna  might  be  oxado  rMpoosible  to  biatU  ep.  iL  §  2,  ibid.  778. 
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thus  begotten  into  the  church,  the  Christian  priesthood 
inherited  the  entire  function  beloiig-ing'  to  its  .spiiitiuil 
parentage,  and  came  at  once  into  full  jiossession  of  all 
the  means  mid  instruments  necessary  to  tlie  perfect  per- 
formance of  that  function  :  taken,  therefore,  as  a  whole, 
and  without  distinction  (»f  rank  or  oi-dcr,  they  were  a 
priesthoofi  by  so  mucli  more  exalted  than  the  Levitical 
as  the  priesthood  of  Christ  stood  above  that  of  Aaron ; 
in  that  body  was  vested,  not  bj  delegation,  hut  by  trans- 
fiiBiony  the  whole  ofhce  of  Chnst  upon  earth,  with  power 
to  penorm  his  mediatorial  office  in  the  netW  world  as 
he  performed  it  in  lieaven  above."' 

And  as  Cbrist  had  offered  himself  up  upon  the  altar 
of  die  cross^  so  now  his  priests  were  commia-  The  priest 
sioned  and  enjoined  in  his  place  to  offer  up  per-  an/ the 
petaal  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  the  church  for  '^'^'^^ 
the  sins  of  the  wnole  world.  This  idea  of  the  sacerdotal 
office  is  carried  out  in  the  false  decretals  with  great  care 
and  minuteness.  Ag'es  before  the  palmary  tenet  of  mo- 
dern Romanism  had  made  its  appearance,  the  favourite 
parallel  had,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  sacrifice  to  answer  to  the  idea  of  a  ^acri- 
licing-  priest.  This  conception  leaps  forth  full-fledged 
from  the  mind  of  these  false  mou.  Bishop  Telesphorus"  is 
made  to  d^-'cree  thus :  "  Let  the  presbyter  or  the  l)ishop, 
T\bo  hff  fhc  word  of  his  mouth  hath  ponder  to  mi  ike  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  be  heard,  obeyed,  and  feared  by  all 
men ;  let  no  man  gainsay  or  belie  him  ;  for  unto  him  the 
people  of  the  Lord  look  for  blessing,  instruct  ion,  and  rhI- 
vation."'  The  false  Pontianus  declares  that  the  Lord 
had  chosen  his  priests  to  serve  him  only ;  and  that  to 
them  alone  had  he  given  power^  that  by  and  through  them^ 
as  his  servants,  the  oflerings  of  all  men  should  be  made 
acceptable,  theur  sins  be  forgiven,  said  they  become  recon* 
ciled  unto  himself.  For/^he  proceeds.  ^<  to  them  alone 
it  is  granted  hy  the  word  of  their  moutn  to  reproduce  the 
hody  of  the  Lord;  of  whom  likewise  it  is  said, '  he  that 

■  AUxandriJ.  ep.  ii.,  ubi  sup.  p.  643.        f  TMs^**"'  ep-.  »P-  ^f*^  i  p.  6M. 
«  H«  to  fnpposed  to  have  been  bishop     Conf.  AnUri  Pap     p.  rifl  Epiacopot 
of  Borne  firom  aj>.  127  to  a.i>.  139.         B«Btici  et  Toletani,  ibid.  p.  76a. 

TOU  III,  O 
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grieveth  yon  grieveth  me;'  andng-ain,  ^  he  that  wrongeth 
you  wroiigeth  nie,  and  shtill  receive  the  recompense  of  his 
iniquity and  ogain^  ^  they  that  hear  you  hear  uie,  and 
they  that  despise  you  despise  me:'  tnerefore  you  (the 
laity)  fire  greatly  to  honour  those  of  whom  all  this  is 
said ;  for  thereby  you  honour  him  in  whose  place  and 
office  they  stand,"" 

In  these  plirases  the  making*  or  reproducing  of  the 
Transub-  I^^d's  body  is  plainly  expressed."    They  con- 
BtantUtioD  vey  the  earliest  intimation  to  be  found  in  any 
broached,  ecclesiastical  document  of  the  perfected  dogma 
of  transubstantiation  f  and  we  notice  that  it  was  not  a 
pontifical^  but  a  propmy  sacerdotal  inspiration,  proceed- 
mg  from  a  quarter  remote  from  Boman  suggestion,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme  of  deceit  wmeh  has  no 
parallel  in  the  Ustory  of  the  church.   And  this  feature 
m  the  compilation  before  us  i&  too  remarkable  not  to 
engage  our  attention  for  a  moment. 

Tne  earliest  dogmatic  text-'book  in  which  die  '^cor^ 

Paschwrius  P^^*^  presence'*  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is 

«decotpore asserted^  is  that  of  the  monk  Paschasius  Rad- 
•^•■JgJ»^"bertus^  an  inmate  of  the  great  monastery  of 
Corvey  in  Westphalia.  He  was  the  convent! lul 
subject,  the  devoted  friend,  and  afterwards  the  biograi^lier 
of  Abbot  Wala,  whose  active  noi-enry  in  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  folse  decretnls  has  li.  eu  already  adverted  to. 
Paschasius  wrote  his  remarkable  work,  entitled  "  De  Cor- 
pore  et  Sanguine  Domini,"  during  his  residence  with  his 
exiled  abbot  in  the  year  881,  but  did  not  publish  it  till 
some  years  afterwards.  Till  this  point  of  time  the  opinion 
that  by  the  words  of  consecration  the  priest  had  the  power 
to  reproduce  the  human  body  of  the  Lord  was  a  novelty 
in  the  Christian  world.  Yet  with  this  opinion  on  their 
mind^"^  and  not  improbably  with  the  book  itself  in  their 
hand^  Wala-  and  his  fiiena  presented  the  fislse  decretals 
as  a  apenuine  work  of  antiquity  to  Pope  Gregory  IV.  on 
tile  field  of  lies.   Now  these  documents  are  found  to 


*  I\muani  cp.  i.,  Mansi^  i.  p.  756.  dccretob  without  expIan»tioo,and  must 

>  The  verb  confieen  means,  not  mere-  therefore  be  takea  in  its  IbUeet  Mecn- 

ly  '  to  make,'  but  *to  mnkc  pi  rfi  <  t  r-r  tation,  namoly,  to  maUo  or  produee  tpe 

cumplete,  to  produce.'  It  is  u&«d  in  Uu»  material  body  of  tiie  I»rd. 
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contain  the  same  doctrine,  cautiously  perhaps,  yet  very 
clearly  expressed  and  set  forth  as  a  truth  held  htkI  be- 
lieved from  the  earliest  ag-es  of  the  church.  The  de- 
cretals, therefore,  embody  a  dog* ma  in  no  way  delined  in 
the  minds  of  any  but  those  to  whom  its  mvention  is 
traced  ;  and  that  dogma  is  iirst  promulgated  on  the  same 
oocasioii  and  by  the  same  persons,  those  persons  being 
alone  privy  to  the  novelty  then  for  the  first  time  producea 
to  the  world.  In  this  view  of  the  facts  we  take  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  to  have  come  into  the  world 
at  the  same  birth  with  the  series  of  forgeries  by  which 
the  Christian  priesthood  was  finally  elevated  to  the  rank 
and  dignity  or  a  sacrificing  and  mediatorial  order.^  The 
'doctrine  is^  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  the  decretal  scheme ; 
and  it  is  now  raised  up  for  the  first  time,  and  dropped 
into  its  proper  bed,  by  the  authors  of  the  scheme  them- 
selves. The  auoinaly  of  a  priest  without  a  victim — of  a 
mediator  without  n  medium  of  intercession — is  thus  g'ot 
rid  of,  and  the  character  of  the  priest  is  pLoced  upon  a 
foundation  of  diofuity  and  authority  which  must  inspire 
a  miii  lity  coutideuce  in  the  bosom  of  every  member  of 
the  order. 


Considering'  the  false  decretals  as  containing  a  scheme 
of  eedesiasticfd  polity  strack  off  by  the  same  ^^^^^^ 
hands,  at  one  time  and  with  one  intention  by  b0twMo"^e 
die  ablest  men  of  the  age^  for  the  exaltation  of  ^^^^^ 
their  own  order,  we  may  now  inquire  shortly  in  the  fi^ 
into  the  relation  they  establish  oetween  the  ^^""'^ 
dgTffv  and  the  laity  or  their  communion.^ 

The  proofs  which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
theory  which  deduces  the  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity  from  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  have  been 
adverted  to  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work.*  We  think 
that  the  separation  was  gradual,  and  that  it  was  la\  oured 
by  the  equally  gradual  adoption  of  the  Mosaic  parallel 

^  Thus  tho  false  Fabian  (ep.  ii^  quoqae  sub  m  esfl«  judsit  in  ministeriif 

Mansi,  L  p.  7  75) :  "  Stoerdotes  quoqu©  eoram.  Uiide  wA  Hown  loquitur,"  4m, 

Dominus  »ibi  elegit  ut  mcrifund  ei,  (juoting  Numbers  iii.  41, 
0C  ^trami  4MatioM$  Domino.  JLeviUs  Book  I.  c.  iii.  p.  62. 
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into  the  Christian  scheme  during  its  transformation  from 
the  state  of  a  voluntary  and  strictly  spiritual  association 
into  that  of  a  fully  organised  politico-religious  cor]  ) r  i  a- 
tion.  As  soon  as  civil  privileges  were  o-mnted  to  ihe 
ministry'  which  raised  them  to  a  social  position  nbme 
that  ol  their  ks,  there  was  an  end  to  the  primitive 
union  of  ministers  and  people  to  form  one  church,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  age.  Under 
that  practice  there  was  no  room  for  that  exclusion  of  the 
laity  from  participation  in  the  g-eneral  g-oremment  which 
the  authors  of  the  elaborated  scheme  felt  to  be  essential 
to  complete  the  parallel  between  their  order  and  that  of 
the  Levitical  pnesthood.  The  authors  of  the  hlae  d6> 
cretals^  in  every  portion  of  their  work,  take  it  for  granted 
The  clergy  ckurch  miMftB  fehoUg  in  the  pries^^ 

are  the  hood;  assigning  to  the  laity  as  little  interest  or 
ekurek*  ^^q^i^^  {q  matters  appertaining  to  their  own 
spiritual  government  as  if  they  had  never  formed  any 
part  of  the  church-constituency,  or  enjoyed  any  other 
than  a  permissive  right  to  partake  uf  the  Christian  })ri- 
vilege/  The  broad  ground  assigned  for  this  exclusion  is, 
that  the  priest  or  bishop  is  the  mediator  between  Christ 
and  the  people.  They  that  persecute  him  persecute  God 
whose  office  he  bears ;  "  because/'  says  the  supposititious 
Alexander  I.  to  the  clergy,  '^as  the  Sou  of  God  is  the 
divine  mediator  in  heaven,  so  you  are  placed  aloft  in  his 
church  that  you  on  earth  may,  in  his  place,  exercise  his 
office  between  God  and  man.  .  .  .  Christ  is  the  bride- 
groom ;  the  Church  is  the  bride :  therefore  in  heaven  we 
Save  one  Father;  but  on  earth  the  priesthood^  by  his  de- 
legation^ do  exerdse  his  functions  in  the  church.  * 

This  allegation  was  deemed  to  constitute  the  strong 
Thed«rgy  ^^^^    Separation  between  the  clers^y  and  the 
not  amcnaliie  laity;  and  no  point  was  more  eamesuy  laboured 
throughout  tilie  decretals  than  this.  '^The 

*  **  Hon  inteIHgentes,"  M^a  the  IUm  pftrtietptttion  in  Cb«  gotmmtnt  of  the 

Pius  L  in  rpproa«li  of  the  laity, — non  church,  and  to  vest  it  exclusively  in  the 

intelligentea  quod  ecclesia  Domini  m  clergy.   See  Pit  I,  ep.  u.,  Manti^  i,  p. 

Mctrdoft'ftiM  eonsHHt,  et  CMacit  in  t«in>  675. 

plum  Dei."    The  sequel  of  thi«  epistle  *  Alexandri  I.  ep.  ii.,  ubisup.  p.  643; 

supplies  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  Evari§H  Pap.  ep.  U.»  ibid.  p.  637. 
the  total  exeloiion  of  the  lai^  from  all 
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apostle  Peter/'  says  the  fictitious  Clement,  "  always 
tauo^ht  that  the  way  of  life  of  all  priests  ^^  as  superior  to, 
and  Tnore  holy  than,  that  of  secular  uiid  lay  men ;  and 
therefore  that  all  spiritual  and  sacerdotal  persons  were 
to  be  ranked  above  the  carnal  and  the  lay.  And  so  it  is 
that  we  (the  priesthood)  hold  it  as  naug-ht  when  we  are 
rebuked  or  called  to  account  hy  such  as  thesej  or  by  any 
earthly  arbiter ;  for  the  supenor  may  not  be  accused  or 
tried  by  the  inferior."'  The  laity  are^  we  peFcetve^  in- 
cluded in  a  body  under  the  carnal  law ;  the  dergy  under 
the  law-spiritual.  We  nowhere  read/^  says  the  de- 
cretal ascribed  to  Bishop  Stephen  I.^  diat  any  faculty 
was  ever  given  to  the  mty^  even  though  they  mi^ht  be 
good  and  religious  men,  in  any  way  to  medme  with  ec* 
desiastical  matters ;  for  we  know  that  the  carnal  man  is 
always  at  war  with  the  spiritual/'"  Following'  up  this 
view  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  the  laity  are  under  every 
imaginable  circumstiince  disqualified  t^  bring*  or  to  pro- 
secute cause,  action,  or  complaint  against  a  priest: 
For  they  are  strangers'"  to  the  accused,  beinpf  altogether 
of  a  different  order,  and  living  iindt'i'  a  dilierent  law.'' 
Therefore  all  coniplaint  or  matter  of  charge  brought  by 
a  layman  against  a  bishop  or  a  priest  was,  without  re- 
gard to  its  merits,  a  wrong  and  injury  to  the  latter  ;  it 
was  persecution,  even  though  he  might  be  guilty  of  the 
offence  charged.  For  the  priest  is  exolnsively  uie  ser^ 
vant  of  God,  therefore  to  be  judged  by  God  alone,  or  hy 
those  who  stand  in  his  place.  Men  do  not  permit  tbeur 
servants  to  be  made  accountable  to  stranp^ers ;  how  much 
the  less  will  God  permit  his  servants  to  be  subject  to  any 
one  but  himself 

The  extracts  quoted  indicate  unmistakably  the  intent 
of  the  fabricators  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  Th«d«rgy 
the  operation  of  secular  law.  They  were  to  ap-  exempt  from 
pear  as  a    pecuhar  people/  hvmg  under  theu*  ofneenUir 
own  law  ;  much  as,  by  the  practice  of  the  age, 
Homan,  i  rank,  Eurgundia^n,  German,  was  allowed  to 

'  Clement  ep.  1.,  ubi  aup.  p.  102.  Not  hi«  peers  or  equals. 

»  Steph,  I.  ep.  iS.  §  10,  ubi  sup.  p.  *  Anaetet.  ep.ii.  §2,  Maruii,  i.  p.  609. 

6^9.    See  also  CttUxUFMp,  ep.  L§  1,  Conf.  GaiiVap.  ep.  §  1,  ibid.  p.  1231. 

ibid.  p.  740.                            ,  The  fiklse  f\mtian  (ep.  i.,  ibid.  p.  756) 
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choose  the  law  under  which  he  would  li\  e,  and  by  which 
he  would  abide  in  all  causes  civil  or  crimiiial.  The  de- 
cretalists  aceordmu  ly  disclaim  on  the  part  of  the  cler^ 
all  right  to  laterlere,  whether  as  witnesses,  })arties,  or 
judges,  in  the  causes  of  tlie  laity.^  Such  a  disclaimer 
was,  in  fact,  necessary  to  couiplete  the  wnll  of  separa- 
tion. It  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  clergy  should 
have  no  manner  of  personal  litigation  amon^  themselves ; 
il /artiari,  none  Bucn  with  others.  Even  diii'erences  of  a 
purely  ecclesiastical  nature  were  treated  as  evik  to  be 
deplored  and  avoided ;  all  htigation  is  to  be  put  an  end 
to  by  the  pressure  of  the  spiritual  power*  The  policy  of 
the  decretal  scheme  is  throoghout  to  impede  judicial  in- 
quiry by  an  nltiniate  reference  of  all  disputes  to  the  one 
original  source  of  spiritual  authority.  The  moral  delin* 
quencies  of  the  clergy  are  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
indulgence;  their  evil  lives,  their  known  and  avowed 
crimes,  are  to  be  borne  with  by  the  laity  with  uncom- 
plaining meekness ;  they  are  not  to  be  thereby  disquali- 
fied for  the  exercise  of  their  office,  or  to  be  deprived  of 
their  lioiiours  or  emolauients  if,  upon  any  evidence,  the 
church  shall  profess  herself  satisfied  ;  for  to  the  "power 
ot  tlic:  k<  vs"  alone  it  belongs  to  deternune  whether  the 
delinquent  be  or  be  not  of  capacity  "to  ofter  up  sacri- 
fice for  the  ])eople."^ 

A  pecuharity  in  the  ordinary  or  domestic  life  of  the 
The  colic-  clertvy  whicli  is  not  very  o-enerailv  taken  into 
giateiik'.  account  may  be  here  adverted  to.  The  clerical 
orders  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  dwelt  together 
more  as  collegiate  or  monastic  bodies  than  as  householders 
or  domestic  men.  The  decretaUsts  took  a  view  of  this 
practice  subsidiary  to  their  general  design.  The  clergy, 
It  is  said,  are  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  believerSy 
who  sold  aU  their  goods  and  broug^ht  the  price  to  the 
apostles  to  be  enjoyed  in  common.  In  the  same  way 
their  successors,  from  all  times,  brought  their  wealth  to 
the  bishops^  to  be  administered  by  them  for  ecclesiastical 

denoliM  the  cll«tttietioii  by  including     priests  being   homtnM  boiue  Titv.** 
the  whol(»  lay  comnumity  under  the        i  Fabiani  ep.  ii..  ubi  sup.  p.  775. 
category  of  "  hominos  mabe  yfitn,"  the       ^  CaHxtiL  9p,  ii^  ubi  snp.  pi.  744. 
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])urposei^,  Hi  id  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  After  this  man- 
ner the  churches  became  possessed  of  lands  and  goods ; 
no  h Lillian  law  having  interfered  to  confer,  and  no  hu- 
man law  operating"  to  take  away,  this  sacred  fund.'  Thus 
not  only  the  persons  and  the  static,  hnt  also  tlie  ])roperty 
of  the  clerg-y  is  removed  trom  the  spiiere  of  civil  regula- 
tion ;  the  chui*ch  is  lifted  out  ot^  and  placed  upon  an  emi- 
nence above,  the  civil  state,  supremely  indinereut  to  all 
Bublimar^  interests,  excepting  her  own  inviolable  rightSj 
immunitieSy  and  properties  in  the  common  inheritance. 

In  reference  to  this  absolute  state  of  separation,  the 
spirit  of  the  false  decretals  is  as  exphcit  as  the  TiM«*Ttto 
letter  is  plain  and  intelli^le.  Each  topic  su^-  *'''^t^;'/"'^^'^ 
gests  the  next;  the  ^^vita  communiar  is  tneciergy^^iuWr 
type  and  form  of  the  clerical  condition;  as  the 
dergy  have  but  one  earthly  interest,  one  dwelling,  one 
nroperty,  so  they  have  but  one  spiritual  interest,  and  one 
head  of  the  whole  body.  "  Inasmuch  as  the  priests  of 
the  Lord  are  in  life  and  conversation  separated  from  the 
laity,  so  likewise  are  they  separated  in  their  causes ;  for 
it  is  written,  The  serv  ant  of  the  Lord  .shall  not  strive."" 
The  closest  union,  expressed  by  the  total  absence  of  litiga- 
tion, is  not  merely  the  duty,  but  the  interest,  of  all  church- 
men ;  it  is  tht'  proper  instrument  of  governing  i it.  Most 
earnest,  therefore,  are  the  solicitations  and  exhortations  to 
union;  concord  is  the  cement  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  the 
only  weapon  by  which  the  lay  enemy  may  be  driven  from 
the  field.  You,  therefore,^'  says  the  decretal  ascribed  to 
AlesEuider  L,  if  you  shall  maintain  love  towards  one 
another,  if  you  shall  be  all  of  one  mind,  shall  with  ease 
overcome  such  as  these."  But  if — whidi  God  for])id — • 
you  shall  have  discord  one  with  another;  if,  dog-like, 
you  shall  snap  and  bite  at  each  other, — not  only  shall 
you  not  overcome,  but  do  great  hurt  to  yourselves,  and 
be  overcome  of  them,  and  shall  perish,  it  may  be,  ui  your 
innocence.  «  *  •  It  is  therefore  good  to  suppress  dimn* 
sions  and  altercations  among  yourselves.^* 


I  Urbattt  L  ep.  $1 1»  ^     nbi  snp. 

pi  748. 

■  FalftMti  cp.  ii.  §  2,  ubi  sup.  p.  77&. 


'»  Namely  the  lay  onomy. 

*>  Akxand,  I,  cp.  IL,  ubi  »up.  p.  643. 
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The  sharpeflt  featare  in  these  decretals  is  the  poeition 

The  ittitjthe^i^  which  the  &hricator8  Uboured  to  pboe  the 
9am  to  be  clergy  in  relation  to  the  laity.  Every  scriptural 
address,  exhortation,  or  encourag-ement  applied 

to  the  whole  hodv  of  helievers  in  their  struo  frle  with  an 
idolatinjus  work!  or  with  their  own  Irailties,  is  exclusively 
approj)riated  to  the  priesthood.  The  laity  steps  into  the 
place  of  the  pagan  euerny  ;  they  are  the  cumulate  repre- 
8entati\  p  of  that  body  of  siu  against  which  the  church  has 
to  contend ;  they  are  the  "world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  de\Tl,*' 
which  are  to  he  vanqniphed  ;  they  are  tlie  "power  of  the 
world,"  "  the  kingdom  of  darkness,"  that  is  to  be  subju- 
gated. The  intrusion  of  such  an  element  as  tliis  iuto  the 
church  is  above  all  things  to  be  deprecated ;  for  that  were 
indeed  a  sacrilegious  prolknation  of  the  temple  of  God, 
a  robbery  of  the  honour  due  to  him  in  the  persons  of  his 
chosen  servants  and  representatives.  With  this  character 
of  the  laity  we  may  contrast  that  ascribed  to  the  clergy^ 
more  mpeciaUy  to  the  episcopacy ;  remembering  that  t^e 
object  is  to  raise  them  as  &r  as  possible  above  the  at- 
mosphere of  worldly  politics.  This  was  accomplished  by 
presenting  the  episcopal  function  and  attributes  as  par- 
taking oAhe  divine  m  such  a  deo  ree  as  to  exclude  the 
operation  of  human  law  to  control  or  punish.  Thus  tlie 
The  bishop  hlsliop  is  spiritual,  the  communnlty  is  carnal;'' 
*l» •»]>••••- the  bishop  bears  tlie  apostolic  couiiiiission  and 
powers ;  as  the  pontiti  ot  Home  is^  by  divme 
a|)])oiTitineTit,  the  vicar  and  successor  r)f  the  ]>rince  of  the 
apostles,  so  the  bishops  are  the  vicars  unci  successors  of 
the  eleven  they  are  the  key-bearers  of  the  church,  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/  the  apple  of  God's 
eye ;  he  that  layeth  hands  on  a  bishop  is  no  less  guilty 
than  he  that  should  lay  hands  upon  God  himself;*  they 
are  the  pillars  of  the  church/  the  lords  of  God's  house- 
hold; he  that  injureth  them  iniureth  him  whose  ambas- 
8adoi*s  they  are :  therefore  to  them  shall  all  the  princes 
of  the  earthy  nay  all  mankind,  pay  devout  homage  and 

f>  Clement,  ep.  i.,  ubi  sup.  p.  101.  •  Ctcrnent.  cp.  i.,  ibid.  p.  101. 

1  Anadet.  ep.  ii.,  ibid.  p.  610.  «  AnacUt.  ep.  ii.,  ibid.  p.  610,  andcp. 

'  Ckmma,  ep.  I,  im,  pT  loi.  HI,  p.  615. 
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obedience he  that  grieveth  a  bishop  <rrieveth  Christ  who 
sent  him;  he  that  receiveth  not  a  bis^lin])  rpceiveth  not 
God  the  Father,  and  shall  not  himseli  be  received  into 
the  kinopdom  of  heaven/ 

The  firHt  corollary  deduced  from  these  dogmatic  at- 
tributions was,  that  the  episcopal  isharacter       -nie  wahop 

condition  placed  him  high  above  public  OP  pl'l-  :ibovo  all  sv- 
vate  censure.  To  depose,  impoverish,  panigh/'^^ 
or  even  to  speak  evil  oi  him,  whatever  might  be  his  de* 
merits^  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
prerogative  of  God,  to  whom  alone  he  is  responsible ;  for 
he  is  his  servanl^  and  his  only."^  AD  who  shall  say  a 
word  against  a  bishop  shall  be  deemed  infamous  among 
men Tor  it  is  better  for  men  to  put  up  with  and  to 
tolerate,  than  to  reprehend  the  reprobate  morals  of  their 
pastors :  for  it  is  said, "  God  standeth  in  the  congregation 
of  the  nii<rhty,  he  jiidofeth  among"  the  g'ods;"^  and  who- 
soever slaiidereth  a  bishop  shall  not  only  he  iiii'amous, 
but  be  excommunicate,  and  deemed  a  stranger  to  the 
church.  "  And  if  any  one  offend  one  of  these  ^  little 
ones'  (the  bishops),  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  nhont  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  cast  into 
the  sea."  TlicEvlure  no  one  is  even  to  believe  hnstily  any 
reports  against  the  clergy ;  but  shall  always  treat  such 
stories  as  slanders  till  regularly  and  canonically  proved.* 
As  to  the  laity  and  all  without  the  saceidotal  pale, 
the  church  is  immaculate — she  is  without  spot  imputed  im- 
or  blemish.  Correction,  if  required  at  all,  must  m»c»»i«cy  o( 

-    «  ...        l  '■m   %        ^•^11-  church 

proceed  from  w  itbm;  it  must  be  stnctly  ner  and  her 
own  work,  without  so  much  as  a  suggestion 
from  the  profane.  Every  such  suggestion  is  to  be  deemed 
an  intrusion  or  a  slander.  This  immaculacy  of  the  church 
consisted  not  in  absolute,  but  in  imputed  innoc^cy.  Ail 
accusers,  including  clerks  of  inferior  degree,  making  public 
complaiut  against  the  manners  or  morau  of  superiors, 


 ep.  L,  IMd.  p.  105w  and  elsewhere  frequontly. 

'  Id*«pi.,  nbi  Hiip  f  Fs.  Ixxxii.  1.    The  Vulgate  hus  it 

•  •  IbldL  ep. ubi  sup.  p.  104.  Almost  more siguiticatitly : "  Deus  stctil in  syna- 

•very  on*  or  these  deoMtalafVpMti  this  gog*  deorum  (presbyterorum),  in  me- 

prop<  iti'in.                         *  dioautem  ileos(presbyteroB)d\judic«|i,'* 

*  AmicieL  ep.  iiL,ubi  i>up.  pp.  6  Iti,  61  %  >  EvarUli  ep.  i.,  ubi  sop.  p.  628. 
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were  therefore  to  be  deemed  ^  dxmAermy'*  ^  yitapmiion,'' 

delators,"  blasphemers/'  "  plotters,"  "  persecutors,** 
conspirators  "  "aespisers  of  the  apostohc  ordinances,** 
'^enemies  of  (Jud  and  of  their  own  souls."  The  duty  of 
the  bishop  is  to  put  all  such  persons,  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  chui'ch  till  they  make  due 
satisfaction.  ^'For  behold,  as  saith  thp  prophet,  all  they 
that  are  incensed  ag*ainst  thee  shall  be  as  nothin«r,  and 
they  that  strive  with  thee  shall  perish,"*  The  moti\  p  to 
be  imputed  to  the  lay  accuser  in  all  such  cases  is  tliat 
of  pure  malevolence :  for  the  bishop  is  to  be  borue 
wita  in  all  things  by  clergy  and  laity  alike^  as  the 
bondsman  forbeaSeth  towaros  hia  lord;  in  onier  that 
by  the  exerciae  of  patience  on  their  part  the  reputation 
of  the  bishop  may  oe  sustained,  and  the  hope  of  eternal 
things  kept  alive.  The  Lord  bath  Med  up  tne  biahop  on 
high^  diat  he  may  be  as  a  beacon  seen  from  afar :  let 
bim  th^^re  diligently  atrive  to  disperse  every  mist  that 
may  dim  his  bri^tnees;  let  him  put  down  all  who  set 
snares  for  the  brethren^  or  stir  up  scandals  and  seditions 
ag^ainst  himself^"^ — in  plain  words^  all  who  upon  any 
pretence  may  take  exception  to  his  conduct. 

The  legal  presumption  of  innocence  which  attaches  to 
^.  the  character  of  the  bishop  brinofs  with  it  a  like 

Of  a  bishop,  presumption  ot  wrong  or  guut  against  his  ac- 
^taMUtodT  Upon  his  head,  therefore,  the  decretaJists 

heap  every  commination  to  be  found  in  the  old 
testamentary  denunciatious  against  tlie  eneiiiies  ot  God^s 
people  f  For  which,"  sa3^s  the  decretal  iiscribed  to  Bishop 
Alexander  I.,  ^^is  most  to  be  condemned — he  that  teai'etn 
out  the  eye  of  a  temporal  prince,  which  all  men  hold  to 
be  an  enormous  treason,  or  he  that  piucketh  out  the  ^  e}  e 
of  the  Lord*  ?  Therefore,  let  him  who  accuseth  a  pnest  be 
marked  as  altogether  infamous;  and  although  he  may 
not  be  punished  with  death,  yet  let  him  be  an  outcast  for 
ever,  t^or  we  have  a  decree,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 

*■  AUuand.  ep.  i.  §  3,  ubi  sup.  p.  638.  of  Tdesphoriu  (ep.,  §  4,  ubi  sup.  p. 

Th»  oliftra4:ter  ben  impnted  to  th«  ms-  659)  and  Phu  11.  (ep.  ii»  iUd.  p.  675). 

cusers  of  biahops  and  olerjry  U  to  be  ^  Zt;>/ivri;ii'cp.  i.,ubi8up.p.7il. 

collected  from  (he  frequently-quoted  also  Anackt,  op.  u,  ibid.  p.  609. 

epbtUt  of  Ckmenk^ae  aki  from  Hmm  •  AmdA  ep.  a,  ubi  sup.  p.  610. 
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apostles,  wherewith  we  put  a  g^ag*  into  their  mouths,  that 
they  may  not  accuse  nor  bear  witness  against  the  bishops : 
for  such  as  the}^  are  altog-ether  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins;  the  Lord  hateth  them,  tlieretbre  let  every  man 
avoid  them,  lest  lie  become  a  partaker  of  their  o-uilt.  .  .  , 
But  as  to  the  bishops,  let  all  the  people  be  the  irieuds  of 
their  friends,  and  the  enemies  of  their  enemies ;  let  them 
pay  devout  obedienoe  to  them  in  all  thiuffs;  let  them 
Jiokl  no  converse  with  their  detractors,  in  oroer  that  these 
may  the  sooner  be  brought  to  repentance/''' 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  total  disqualification  of 
the  whole  Christian  community  to  prosecute  or  The  woeiu^ 
give  e?idenoe  against  a  bishop  had  sufficiently  ^  ^ 
narrowed  the  responsibiHty  of  the  latter.  Yet  IL^v!^ 
the  precautions  against  prosecution  appear  to 
have  even  extended  to  all  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the 
following  provision  demonstrates  that,  if  the  hierarchy 
could  not  altogether  close  its  eyes  against  the  offences  of 
its  own  members,  they  were  d<  termined  that  no  means 
of  e\a(liaof  the  couiiequences  should  be  neglected.  "The 
holy  apostles,"  says  the  decretal  attiihuted  to  Bishop 
Fabian,  "  intended  that  the  bishops  should  either  never 
be  accused  at  all,  or  that  such  ac  ciisation  should  be  made 
very  difficult,  lest  it  might  be  made  too  easy  to  the  evil- 
minded  to  cast  them  down,  or  set  them  aside :  lor  if  the 
secular  and  the  wicked  man  were  permitted  to  assail  the 
bishop^  there  would  either  be  no  bishops  at  all,  or  but 
very  few ;  and  for  that  reason  the  apostles  resolved  that 
no  such  accusation  should  take  place ;  or  that,  if  it  might 
not  be  otherwise,  it  should  be  made  a  very  difficult  task 
to  accuse/'* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the  prosecution  of  a 
bishop  a  hopeless  undertakings  the  first  device  Exclusion 
resorted  to  is  to  narrow  the  competency  of  lie  **^a^auist 'a^ 
witnesses  so  as  to  ezdude  testimony  as  much  Hthop. 

*  JleximdL  X  «p.  i  $  1,  vU  rapwl».  p.  61Qi  Th»  ^Mtf*  and  the  '«wiokad" 
6t7,  ft^'f'  terms  med  as  almost  conrertiblc. 

*  Fuiian.  ep.  ii^  nbt  sup.  pp.  778,  779.  iu  the  satau  way,  the  words  '^prosecu- 
PaUaii,  it  may  be  notioM,  was  biihop  tkm**  And   persecotion**  i^imiyni- 
of  Rome  (liirinu^  the  ^eai  Draian  per-  001  duroaghoal  Umm  doeumenta. 
seeutioo.  See  also  Amtckt.  cp.  il.,  li 
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Bs  possible.  It  is  inculcated  that  if  a  bishop  be  a  man  of 
irregular  life^  or  guilty  of  any  serious  delinquency,  the 
people  are  to  reg'ard  such  misbehaviour  as  a  visitation 
upon  themselves  for  their  own  sins,  as  all  men  must  do 
when  their  temporal  princes  step  iiside  from  the  right 
way :  thus  when  David  sinned,  the  people  sufiered,  not 
for  his,  but  for  their  own  iniquities.  A  bishop,  therefore, 
thouo*h  he  be  a  person  of  irregular  life,  shnll  not  be  re- 
proved by  his  flock  (plebs) :  neither  shall  the  judges  of 
the  church  hear  any  accuser  whatever  until  they  shall 
have  first  instituted  strict  inquiry  into  all  matters  that 
may  cast  suspicion  upon  his  motives  or  affect  his  general 
character ;  until  they  shall  have  proved  the  intent,  the 
laith,  the  discretion,  life,  conversation,  conscience,  and 
merits  of  the  blasphemer  until  they  shall  have  ascer- 
tained whether  he  was  acting  for  God's  sake^  or  from 
vain-glory,  enmity,  hatred,  or  cupidity.*  No  suspected 
enemy,  or  friend  of  any  enemy,  snail  be  regarded  as  a 
Qualined  witness  nor  any  one  whose  faith  shall  not  be 
round  to  be»r  the  strictest  scrutiny^  No  common  in- 
former shall  be  heard  against  priest  or  bishop,  no  infe- 
rior against  his  superior  ;  therefore  no  priest  against  his 
bishop.^  The  witness,  whoever  he  be,  must  be  above  all 
suspicion ;  therefore  no  la\'man  oi  any  rank,  no  inferior 
clerk,  no  member  oi'  the  particular  flock,  shall  denounce 
his  own  pastor;  neither  nnv  servile  jx  r.^on,  or  one  whose 
free  condition  is  not  notorious.''  So  neither  shall  any 
blood-relation,  or  member  of  the  household  of  the  accuser, 
be  heard  against  a  prelate ;  because  carnal  affection,  fear 
or  hope  of  advantage,  bewray  the  consciences  of  men  and 
pervert  their  jud^ent.' 

These  exceptions,  it  is  apparent,  removed  the  testi- 
Biffienityor  mony  of  the  only  close  observers  of  the  life  and 
prosecution,  conversation  of  the  bishops,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduced  a  trial  of  competency  extending  over  the 

'  "  Prr'^onam,  vitam,  fidem,  et  con-  *  Pii  I  i  ji  i  .  ubi  sup.  p.  C,7'2. 

voniationem  '  biasphematorii," "  SixU  L  J  Eleut/ierii  ep.  ii.  §  2,  ul)i  sup.  p.  696. 

•p.  U  ubi  sap.  p.  652.  ^  Fahiani  ep.  ii.  §  %  ubi  sup.  p.  775. 

•  JEvaristi  cp.  i.,  ubi  sup.  p.  G28.  These  dlsuualifirations  are  repeated  ia 

*  Tekxphori  ep.  §  4,  ubi  sup.  p.  659;  ep.  iii.  of  the  same,  ibid.  p.  782. 
Fabuuu  ep.  ii.  §  s,  ibid.  p.  775.  *  CaSxti  ep.  ii.  §§  l  .5,  ubi  sup. p.  740. 
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wbole  life  of  the  witness ;  a  precaution  obviously  intended 
to  impede  nil  approach  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Yet 
such  a  trial  seeined  to  follow  naturally  fi*oia  the  technical 
]^r*  syiinption  of  nialicp  which  attnchcd  to  all  such  prose- 
cutions. .Not  only  is  tlic  Idsliop  to  he  ])resumed  iTinoeent 
till  he  IS  proved  to  be  guilty,  but  the  prosecutor  is  to  be 
presumed  guilt}'  till  he  substantiates  his  charge.  The 
only  case  in  which  it  should  seem  that  this  presumption 
does  not  attach  to  its  full  extent,  is  that  of  an  imputed 
departure  from  the  fiuth.  If  a  bishop  swerve  from  the 
faith,  it  is  said,  he  may  he  privately  and  delicately  ad- 
monished by  the  betiever  of  any  condition ;  and  in  that 
case  he  majj  if  incorrigible^  be  denounced  to  his  primate, 
or  to  the  holy  see.  But  the  decretalists  carefully  ezdude 
every  other  suppoeable  case ;  and  they  are  prodigal  of 
scriptural  quotations  and  denunciations  to  secure  the  pre- 
lacy against  the  odium  and  the  dangers  incident  to  tneir 
private  vices.'" 

It  is  not  very  clear  upon  the  iace  of  these  documents 
to  what  extent  the  clergy^  below  the  rank  of  Accusatiou 
bishop  were  intended  to  partake  of  the  iniinu-  of»prie»*. 
nities  of  their  superiors.  It  appears,  however^  that  every 
priest  charged  with  an  oflence  of  any  kuid  niig-ht  invoke 
the  protection  and  favour  of  his  bishop,  as  an  innocent 
j)erson^  until  his  accuser,  and  the  witnesses  he  mio-ht 
bring-,  should  have  established  their  competency;  and 
that  no  witness  should  be  heard  whose  reputation  did 
not  bear  the  severest  scrutiny.  Thus  it  is  ordered  that 
no  person  convicted  of  a  civil  crime  or  moral  misde- 
meanour, no  in&mous  person,  no  notorious  liar  or  false 
witness,  nor  any  one  who  had  committed  sacrilege  or 
any  other  crime  punishable  by  law,  should  be  allowed  to 
bear  testimony  against  a  derk,  though  the  latter  should 
be  of  the  humbtest,  even  of  servile  deme.  Neither 
should  he  be  proceeded  against  on  any  but  a  canonical 
charge,  nor  upon  any  that  was  not  clear  and  certain  in 
the  statement." 

■  Fabiani  ep.  ii.,  ubi  sap.  p.  778:  to  themseWes  damnation."  Horn.  xiii. 

**  Whosoerer  resiateth  the  power  which  1,2.   A  ▼ery  OOMW  mteppUefttkra  of 

iR  of  God,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  the  text. 

God  i  and  (bej  that  re«itt  Aball  receive       ■  Eutjfchiani  ep.  ii.,  ubi  nup.  p.  U22. 
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Hitherto  we  have  seen  what  eoutrivaiices  were  re- 
Speciai    softed  to  to  pre\  t  lit  the  success  of  any  prose- 
proywioM  to  cution  OF  censure  ao  ainst  the  bishop.    It  mav 

secure  the  ,  n  ^         ^        i  i.  ii,  ' 

ritrirai  HOW  he  as  well  to  cast  a  g-iance  at  the  positive 
immunities,  pi'ovisioiis  Contained  in  these  curious  docu- 
ments for  the  removal  of  offences  and  scandals  which 
most  abounded  in  the  churches  of  the  agfe  which  ^ve 
birth  to  them.  It  may  be  observed  at  me  outset,  that 
the  offences  provided  against  bore  no  resemblance  to 
those  ^  hich  were  most  prevalent  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  diurchohistory^ — that  is,  in  the  period  of  their 
supposititious  origin ;  whereas  they  accurately  describe 
the  actual  disorders  which  infected  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Almost  every 
line  bespeaks  a  feeling  of  apprehension  for  the  loss  of  ad- 
vantag-es — more  especially  tnose  of  rank  and  property — 
whicli  could  have  nad  no  place  among*  a  poor,  an  out- 
lawed and  persecuted  conini unity  like  that  in  which  they 
ostensiijly  originated.  The  laity — at  that  period  persons 
of  little  power  to  harm,  and  every  disposition  to  respect 
and  support,  their  pastors — could  Tint  have  been,  as  they 
afterwards  became,  the  objects  oi  dishke  and  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy.  Every  provision  of  the  false  de- 
cretal? ]>rp;it  hes  out  the  anxiety  of  the  cleriry  to  scare 
their  flocks  into  respect  for  their  wealth  and  personal  im- 
munitieSy  as  well  as  to  shelter  themselves  mm  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  vices,  by  an  ostentatious  assump* 
tion  of  superiority,  and  unsparing  denunciations  of  the 
divine  wrath  against  the  intrusive  scrutiny  of  the  laity. 
But  inasmuch  as  neither  the  existence  of  those  vices  nor 
their  enormity  could  be  denied  or  concealed,  the  only  mode 
of  repression  consistent  with  the  sacerdotal  scheme  was 
one  that  should  spring  wholly  from  the  church  herself. 
It  is  therefore  ordained  that  no  bishop  could  either  be 
indited,  tried,  convicted,  or  condemned,  but  by  a  tribunal 
of  his  peers,  because  no  other  body  or  pei*son  could  have 
power  to  inflict  punishment  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  ejnsco- 
pate;  for  the  authority  conferred  by  God  could  not  be  taken 
away  by  rmy  power  not  proceeding  from  the  same  source.* 

*  **  The  apostles/'  says  the  first  decretal,  —  attributed  to  Bishop  Clemens 
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The  Latin  churrh  had  at  no  time  shown  any  predi- 
lection for  o-f'neral  councils.  The  f^oveiTiment  Mptmp^iitan 
ot  eacli  provincial  church  had  passed  in  a  g-reat  g^^f'rmueut. 
decree  into  the  hands  of  the  superior  metropolitans,  and 
was  managed  by  them  very  much  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, under  the  protection  of  the  temporal  prince  by  whom 
the  churches  had  been  for  the  most  part  endowed,  and 
by  whom  the  prelates  wm  generally  nominated.  The 
archbishop^  primate,  or  metropolitan,  was  indeed  always 
supposed  to  act  by  the  advice  of  a  council  consisting  of 
his  comprovincial  mshops ;  and  by  these  all  disputes  and 
oflences  had  been  usually  adjudicated ;  practically,  how- 
ever, without  power  to  control  effectually  the  arbitrary 
will  of  their  superior.  The  monasteries  iJore  with  undis- 
gnised  impatience  the  interferences  of  the  bishop  in  the 
management  of  their  houses  ;  while  the  more  discerning 
and  zealous  churchmen  regarded  the  metropolitan  pre- 
lacy as  in  much  too  great  a  degree  dependent  upon  the 
seculai-  piinees  to  prove  faithful  to  the  common  interests 
of  church  and  clergy;  a  state  of  things  detrimental  to 
that  unitv  of'desio-n  and  direction  which  they  wisiied  to 
impress  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. 

The  decretalists  undisguisedly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  comprovincial  bishops  and  monastic  bodies  ^,  ,  ^ 
against  the  metropohtiiis.   The  church,  they  ""'^^^Sf^ 
maintained,  could  oe  one  upon  no  other  condi-  '"^^^^^ 
tion  than  its  corporate  union  under  one  supreme 
head.    This  proposition  found  immediate  entrance  into 
the  minds  of  sufiragans  and  heads  of  conventual  houses, 
who,  in  their  several  interests,  thought  it  better  to  be 
suhject  to  a  distant  than  a  domestic  master.  Instead, 
thmfore,  of  reforming  the  provincial  councils  whone  ne- 
cessar}^,  they  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  insignifi- 
cance.   They  did  not  indeed  verbally  deprive  the  arch* 
bishop  of  his  jiuLsdicfion  ov(  r  his  province;  but  a  serks 
ot  appeals  was  introduced  which  practically  withdrew 

Bomanus, — "  hnvo  df^rwl  thnt  arch-  scnrant  cannot  be  set  over  hU  master/* 

bi»hops(h,  bishops,  and  presbyters,  C/«».  ep.  i.,  ubi  sup.  jp.  102.    See  abo 

■kail  not  bo  aecused  by  any  but  those  AmadeL  ep.  iL  §    ntai  Mp.  p.  609. 
who  110  thoir  flqnala  in  rank;  for  (bo 
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them  froiii  liis  co^iisance.  Tt  was  provided  that  in  the 
last  resort  all  such  causes  luio-ht—  and,  as  it  appears,  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceeding-s — be  removed  to  the  hiial 
adjudication  of  tlie  Roman  pontiH'.p  The  apostles,  it  was 
declared^  had  nnauiaiouslv  decreed  that  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  immediate  recourse  might  be  had  to 
the  holy  see;  and  this  rule  was  applicable  to  all  the 
majores  eaus(B^  or  such  as  mig^ht  end  in  suspension  or 
deprivation.  In  all  such  cases  an  arujinal  jurisdiction 
was  imputed  to  the  holy  see;  the  metropolitnii  court  being* 
restricted  to  a  power  to  commence  proceedings,  but 
ways  to  conduct  them  subject  to  an  appeal^  at  any  time, 
and  as  an  auxiliary  tribunal  or  court  of  inquiry  only.** 
The  metropolitans  were  not  shut  out  from  the  initiative 
in  the  investigation ;  they  were  permitted^  if  the}-  liked, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  examming  into  the 
life  and  conversation  of  the  accused  and  the  witnesses  f 
they  were  even  allowed  to  hear  the  cause ;  but  there  their 
functions  came  to  an  end.  They  were  strenuously  pro- 
hiliifed  ii  oiii  diciding  or  pronouncing  judgment  without 
sohciting-  powers  for  that  purpose  from  the  pontiff  him- 
selfthoug-h  in  case  of  extraordinary  difficulty  of  access 
to  Ivonie,  they  were  permitted  to  refer  the  muse  to  the 
patriarch  or  primate  of  the  diocpsp,  who  mig-ht  be  fur- 
nished with  proper  instructions  trom  the  holy  see  to  de- 
termine the  cause  in  the  place  of  the  pope.* 

But  in  general  the  rule  was  to  stand,  that  no  state  of 
circumstances  could  operate  to  deprive  a  bishop  under 


•>  Anuclct.  cp.  i.  §  4,  ubi  sup.  p.  605. 

4  Id.  ep.  iiL  §  4,  ubi  sup.  p.  618; 
Mekhiadu  ep.,  ubi  sun.  ion.  U.  p.  498. 

nowhoro  moot  witn  any  proper  do- 
tiuition  of  what  this  **miyor  causa  really 
was.  Probably  thia  dass  of  causes  was 
stiHi  thnt  np^n  conviction  the  delin- 

auvnt  was  caaouicaliy  liable  to  priva- 
on  of  order  at  «ttafttt,  or  both. 
'  The  gross  ignoranrf  the  fabricators 
di^lay  of  Roman  hbtory  makes  it 
doabtftal  whefher  by  the  terms  '*aeea- 

sarori  s"  rirul  "testes"  they  im  ant  any 

Other  than  the  aociiser  and  his  oom- 
vnTKatora,  tfter  tbe  fhsblon  of  the  bar- 
baric laws.  This  might  explain  the  re- 
quirement  of  the  seventy-two  witnesses. 


the  number  of  the  oldors  appointed  M 
helpers  to  the  apostleti. 

■  See  the  principal  provision  in  this 
matter,  ap.  ZtfU^/nm  vp.  Mamai, 
torn.  i.  p.  730. 

t  Ajuetti  ep.  §  8,  vbi  sup.  p.  68S. 
ThiB  is  meant  to  apply  to  tho  r,>,/r-  .  f 
the  holy  wet — none  such  having  bevn  in 
existenoe  {n  the  epitoopsle  of  Anieetiie, 
who  lived  in  tho  reign  of  HadnriTi,  a.i>. 
107-118.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
of  ft  ▼feariate  is  in  the  ponliilcato  of 
Damasus  (a.u, 31 6-334).  Afii-r  Dama- 
sus,  tho  vicars  are  understood  to  liave 
been  famished  with  powers  to  decrido 
all  controversies  and  causes  over  which 
the  popes  of  Borne  churned  juriadictioa. 
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prosecntioiioftlie  right  to  cairyhiscaua^  inthe  otMimI 
instance  before  the  pontiff;  for  it  was  his  JJ'j^^^'^ 
inalienable  right  to  cast  himself  ''for  succour  ^aUemlf 
and  for  jostioe''  upon  the  ^  bosom  of  the  mother 
of  all  churches.'^  This  ri<;Lt  is  indeed  restricted  verbally 
to  cases  in  which  the  appellant  may  have  suffered  denial 
of  justice,  or  been  injurea  or  endang'ered  in  worldly  estate 
or  spiritual  dignity  by  the  proceeding-  of  an  infcnur  court ; 
but  us  it  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  determine  the 
nature  and  anioiuit  of  the  injurv  suffered  or  ap})rehended5 
the  restriction  auiuuiitfd  to  notliino*.  A  geuerid  distinc- 
tion is  soinetiuies  takt  a  between  caasce  majores  and  ordi- 
narv  causes but  it  is  sinnfular  that  the  difference  is 
uever  once  explained  in  the  whole  body  of  these  decretals. 
Episcopal  causes  are  without  exception  reserved  to  tlie 
ultimate  decision  of  Rome.  It  is  to  be  further  observed, 
that  the  forms  which  rendered  effectual  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  a  charge  against  a  bishop  difficult,  almost  to  im- 
possibility, are  not  binding  on  the  pontiff  himself.  Pa- 
triarch or  primate/'  says  the  false  Zephyrinus,  when 
they  shall  inquire  into  tne  case  of  an  accused  bishop,  shall 
not  pronounce  sentence  unless  they  have  power  from  the 
pontiff  so  to  do  I  nor  unless  the  culprit  snaD  voluntarily 
confess  the  crime  charged ;  nor  unless  he  shall  be  con- 
victed by  immaculate  and  regularly  qualified  witnesses, 
who  shall  not  be  fewer  in  number  tlmn  those  disciples 
whom  our  Lord  comiaanded  to  be  chosen  as  helpers  to 
his  apostles ;  and  that  number  is  seventy -two."^ 

Yet  even  beibre  the  vicarial  courts,  or  those  quali- 
fied by  license  from  tlip  pontiff  to  try  and  de-  j^^j^^^^j^ 
cide  episcopal  causes,  the  forma  to  be  observedjunsdicUoiwj 
are  both  complicated  and  obscure.    An  error  ^'J^JJied. 
in  any  one  of  them  was  fatal  to  the  jurisdiction. 
Thus  a  bishop  shall  not  be  tried  before  any  court  but 
one  composed  of  bishops ;  nor  shall  any  prosecutor  be 
other  than  himself  a  bishop,  and  a  person  abo\  e  all  sus- 
pidon/    The  tribunal  shall  consist  of  a  Mi  synod  of 

■  ZoA^'ni  ep.  i.,  abi  sup.  p.  730;     Atwseti  op.  as  quoted  abora. 
SUti  11,  C'p.  i.,  ibid.  p.  995.  "  '/  i>l>n-.       i.,  ubi  Mp.  p.  780. 

*  EUutheru  ep.  i.,  ubi  sup.  p.  695i        »  Ibid,  ubi  bup. 
Victor,  /.  ep.  i.,  ibid.  p.  701.  So  abo 
vtn..  HI.  P 
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hk  comprovincifti  bishops,  and  shall  be  presided  over  bj 
the  metropolitan  or  primate.'  Out  of  these  the  aocosed  bi- 
shop diall  choose  tvirelve  to  be  his  triers.  No  bishop  shall 
be  accused  in  his  absence/  neither  shall  any  act  of  accusa- 
tion be  exhibited  which  is  not  full,  certain,  and  explicit  in 
its  terms.  This  charge  shall  be  publicly  read  ore  temis, 
and  tlie  testimony  of  the  witnesses  taken  in  like  manner.* 
Tlu;  metropolitan  or  patriarch  pr*  sidiiig-  is  to  have  no 
power  to  decide  on  any  point  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  whole  conncil.**  He  shall  send  no  bishop  out  of  his 
province  to  be  tried ;  neither  shall  he  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  his  comprovineials  without  a  regfular  summons, 
nor  without  allowing*  ])i  ()i)ri'  time  for  appearance,  assijrn- 
ing"  time  and  place  and  atibrding*  every  facility  for  the 
defence.^  In  the  course  of  the  hearing  the  accused  bishop 
shall  not  be  hurried,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  ad* 
journments  or  assigns  as  he  shall  deem  necessary;''  and 
if  before  trial  he  shall  have  been  expelled  from  his  see,  or 
have  suffered  loss  of  honour  or  estate,  no  proceeding  shall 
be  had  agtiinst  him  until  full  restitution  shall  have  heea 
made  in  all  these  particulars.* 

A  power,  however,  is  reserved  to  the  pope  at  any  time. 
Ultimate  stagc  of  tho  procceoing,  to  quash 

reservation  to  and  cancelthe  whole  and  every  part  of  it.  And 
thA  hoijr  a««.  •£  present  features  of  serious  doubt  or 

difiicult)  ,  or  where  the  tacts  deposed  to  lead  to  no  cert^nn 
conclusion  one  way  or  the  other,  or  where  it  may  be  a 
questiuu  w  hether  the  charg-e  itself  comes  within  the  de- 
scription of  offences  known  to  the  ecclesiastical  law, — if, 
in  short,  the  whole  case,  both  in  matter  of  foi-m  and  upon 
the  merits,  be  not  clear  of  all  ground  tor  heaitation, — it 


y  Calixtil.  ep,  i,  |  3,  ubi  sup,  p.  740; 
Luc  a  I.  op.  §  3,  ibiA  p.  87ft  i  JiM  L 
ep.  L,  ibid.  p.  1173. 

>  EkuSlmii  ep.  i.  §  9»  nbi  «a|».  p. 
696. 

*  Culixti  I.  ep.  i.  §  2,  ubi  sup.  p. 
737 ;  Stepfiam  I.  ep.  ii  §  5,  ibid.  p.  889. 

*>  Calixti  I.  ep.  i,  §  1,  ubi  .sup.  p. 
740;  Lucii  1.  cp.  §§  3,  4,  ibid.  p.  875; 
JttftY  /.  ep.  L,  ibid.  p.  1173.  Hie  agree- 
mcnt,  it  secnu,  mntt  be  imMumous*  not 
mayoriijr. 

c  Fobkmi  cp.  iu.  1 8,  obi  sup.  p.  782; 


Stephani  I.  ep.  ii.  §  5»  ibid.  p.  889. 

"  TIo  Hhn\)  have,**  says  the  decre- 
tal a&cnbed  to  Tope  Fabian, "  ma|^uiii 
sptliQin  tractands  cshmb."  Ep.  ii.,  ubi 
sup.  p.  778,  See  also  pp.  iii.  §  3,  ibic!. 
p.  782.  Pope  Gaius  is  made  to  ex* 
tend  the  indoein  or  essoigns  to  twolve 
months,  or  six  months  at  leMt.  St* 
his  en.  §  3,  ibid.  p.  1231. 

*  ^ephyrini  ep.  Ii.,  ubi  tup.  p.  732} 
Stephani  I.  cp.  ii.  §  2.  ibid.  p.  889$ 
Gait  ep.,  ibid.  p.  1231. 
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is  the  dat^  of  tbe  |>atriardi  or  metropolitan  council  to 
reserve  it  for  the  dedraon  of  the  holy  see/  This  course  is 
to  be  pursaed  in  all  cases  which  come  within  ti^  descrip- 
tion of   mnjores  caussB.'* 

The  drift  of  these  provisions  was,  beyond  question,  to 
Bccure  to  the  lioinan  pontiff  the  double  powers  Drift  of  ihw« 
of  an  original  and  un  ap})(^llate  jurisdiction  in  proirWons. 
all  the  80-c;lI1('(1  majores  Ciiusic.  Many  hints  are  dropped 
at  a  still  furthei-  extension  ot"the  pjipal  judicature,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  transierrin(>'  causes  of  every 
degTPe  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  iiome.  The  prac- 
tical ditficultv  of  carrying"  out  sucn  a  scheme  alone  stood 
m  the  way  of  its  adoption.  The  main  design,  therefore, 
of  the  decretalists  was  prudently  restricted  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  metropolitan  court  to  a  practical  nonentity 
whenever  it  should  suit  the  pope  to  interfere  with  their 
proceedings/ 

By  reducing  the  right  of  direct  impeachment  to  the 
single  charge  of  heresy,  and  exduding  every  ^jtimato 
kind  of  moral  delinquency  from  amon^  the  sub- design  of  the 
jects  of  correction  by  the  ordinary  tnbunals  of  ^"^^^'^ 
the  church,  the  fabricators  of  these  documents  hoped 
to  emancipate  the  episcopacy  from  the  control  of  tneir 
metropolitans,  and  consequently  from  all  immediate  or 
eftectiial  j^overnment  but  that  of  the  pope  of  Home.''  Tlie 
multiplicity  and  coiu|)lcxitv  of  the  forms,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  difHcult  v  of  communication,  the  hardship, 
expense,  wud  poril  of  travel  in  such  a  state  of  society  as 
that  of  the  ei^htli  and  ninth  centuries,  were,  in  the  ag- 
greg'ate,  calcul:it(  (i  to  protract  the  decision  of  a  cause 
almost  to  the  verg-e  of  Innuan  life,  and  thus  to  remove 
responsibility  to  such  a  distance  as  to  offer  little  or  no 
check  upon  the  vices  of  the  episcopacy.  The  metropolitan 


'  Melc/tiddis  ep  ,Mtinsi,  torn.  n.  p.  428 
*  Se«  Marceiii  I.  ep.  i.,  Mansi,  torn.  i. 
v.  1862.  These  principlet  of  decrt  tal 
law  will  hrroafter  ho  rnfcrrcd  to,  iti  the 
disputes  between  llincmar  archbishop 
of  Kh«iau  Mid  Popes  NieholH  L  and 
Hadrian  II. 

^  The  £alse  Fabian  (ep.  iii.  §  4,  nbi 
sap.  p.  782)  etntes  the  pmnt  to  sncli  mi 


fxtremit J,  that  nn  prosecutor  was  to  bp 
ulluwud  tu  appear  who  should  nut  t>n< 
gage  under  his  own  hand  either  to  make 
good  his  indictment,  or,  if  he  failed,  to 
submit  to  the  penalty  that  would  have 
foUon  upon  the  aoonsed  if  he  had  been 
convicted.  Everr  nccu'-'f  r  of  a  hishop 
was,  therefore,  to  go  iuto  court  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck. 
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bishopd;  however  J  did  not  quit  the  field  without  a  strug- 
gle. In  France  the  decretal  scheme  never  attained  its 
fuU  deyelopnient;  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  in 
any  quarter  of  Latin  ChiiBtendom  its  principles  and  forms 
were  fiillv  adopted  or  carried  out  in  practice.  Yet  it  is 
matter  of  fact  that  tbey  never  met  witn  any  direct  contra- 
diction, much  less  exnosure^  until  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge brought  to  lignt  the  imposture  upon  which  the 
decretal  fabric  was  erected.  But  till  then  it  served  as  a 
8])aci()us  and  well-furnished  storehouse  of  materials  suited 
to  the  papal  workshop.  As  long  as  the  quality  was 
unsuspected,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  \\ares  it 
contained  acrjuired  a  market-value  too  tem])ting  to  be 
Ti,  .n  ]pf>ted.  'Ihe  amount  of  profit  deri\  ed  iroui  the  traffic 
\\\\\  Ibrm  the  snhject  of  interesting  inquiry  in  ensuing 
portions  of  this  uaiTative. 
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DIGESTS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW. 


Object  of  the  chapter — Mcduoval  digests  of  «cclc»iai>iical  law — Digtjst  of  Uhugiao 
—JXgp&i  of  Bareluurd  of  Worms— Desnerito  of  tbeae  digoste— Digest  of  An- 
selm  of  Lucca— The  '^XHctotns  Paptt,**  snd  othsr  ooUs^ions— Digest  uf  Ivo 
of  Chartrea — Tlio  "  D<-<-retiim  and  Panormia"  of  Ivo — their  demerits — The 
Decretum  of  Gratian — its  universal  udoption — its  merits  and  dt^merits — Errors 
of  the  Decrettun — Causes  of  its  uoivenial  adoption — Transfusion  of  the  Isido- 
visn  forgeries  into  diumb  principle  and  praotios— Tiie  fiilnlflaticni  Um  fouod»- 
tion  of  a  revolution  in  the  whole  relatitm  of  the  church  to  the  state — Um  slate 
impure  and  unholy — the  church  pure  and  holy — The  church  and  the  world — 
The  church  not  ^ti^'ject  to  the  secular  power — Princes  and  subjects  alike  bound 
to  obey  the  bishop — Ultimate  tendency  of  the  Isidorian  forgeries. 


With  a  view  to  avoid  prolixity  or  eout'usiou  iu  our  future 
refereucp^  to  the  suhject  of  rnTioii-law,  and  to  object  of 
afford  a  slig  ht  sketch  of  the  more  complete  de-  chapter, 
velopment  of  the  system  as  it  was  affected  bjr  the  publica- 
tion of  the  false  aecretalsi  it  will  be  expedient  to  antici- 
pate the  progress  of  events  aB  it  respects  the  growth  of 
that  law,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the  subsequent 
oompUations  to  which  the  Latin  churches  in  after-ages 
resorted  as  the  authentic  repertories  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence.  We  advert  to  the  contents  of  these  codes 
m  order  to  exhibit  as  shortly  as  possible  the  mode  in 
which  the  compilers  selected  and  disposed  the  materials 
in  hand,  and  what  these  materials  consisted  of;  so  as  to 
afford  some  general  idea4>f  the  amount  of  spurious  law  in- 
troduced, and  the  extent  to  which  it  polluted  ecclesiastical 
practice,  hut  priiicioally  to  show  whfit  available  means  it 
presented  for  the  aavancement  of  the  papal  power. 

Calling  back  to  our  recollection  the  remarks  Medi«?ai 
contained  iu  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  liouk,  on 
the  more  aucieut  Greek  aud  Latin  collections  ^^"^  kw. 
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of  the  canons,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  arraugemeiits 
of  that  body  of  law  known  to  us  had  been  compiled  with 
some  attention  to  chronological  order  and  completeness; 
the  documents  themselves  being*  inserted  nt  lengthy  neither 
in  abstract  nor  abridg-ment.    But  after  the  publication 
of  the  Isidorian  forgeries^  and  the  actual  accumulation  of 
papal  decretals,  g-enuine  or  supposititious^ — all  of  which 
now  claimed  a  place  in  the  corpus  of  ecclesiastical  law,— 
these  documents  had  become  too  numerous  for  convenient 
reference  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
cast.   The  older  collections  came  now  to  be  regarded  as 
the  storehouses  of  maxims  and  prindples  whidi  it  was 
necessary  for  practical  use  to  raise  out  of  their  actual 
conjiinction.    It  was  tlioug'ht,  probably  uiili  reason,  that 
the  olten  cnpi'icious  connection  iu  which  they  were  found 
served  only  to  render  them  obscure  and  incapable  of 
ready  ri-fereace;  it  was  therefore  expedient  to  abstract 
princi])l(\s  and  maxims  scattered  over  a  ^reat  multitude 
of  doeunients,  and  to  arrano-p  them  ?o  as  to  brino*  tlivni 
into  juxtaposition  with  other  mutter  of  the  same  nature, 
after  the  general  method  observed  in  the  Roman  dig-ests 
of  the  ci^  il  hiw."   The  entire  mass  of  materials  was  there- 
fore distributed  under  separate  heads  or  chapters;  and 
the  abstracts  or  dicta  respectively  Hailing'  w  ithin  them 
were  brought  into  conjunction  so  as  mutually  to  support 
nnd  strengthen  each  other^  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  compiler  and  the  requirements  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  they  were  intended  to  serve* 

The  earliest  of  these  systematic  digests  is  that  of  Bhe* 
Digest  of  ginoy  abbot  of  Prume  in  the  diocese  of  Treves 
Biiegino.  in  Germany, — the  birthplace^  it  may  be  ob- 
served, of  the  Isidorian  codex.  It  was  composed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  tentli  century  ;  hut  it  was  short,  and 
appears  to  have  heen  little  more  than  a  series  t)f  ]>rncticul 
diiectioiis  to  the  clergy  to  guide  them  in  the  perlbrmaace 

*  It  is  •  not  VDMiannoii  mistake  to  Justiuian,  though  not  of  auich  authority 

suppose  tliat  th.'  civil  law  was  unknown  in  the  I^tin  worid,  was  not  DraqiMntly 

£|^n^lected  in  the  middle  ages.    The  under  the  f^yp  of  the  c  lmr.  I  iti-h 

TlModoaiMi  code  was  in  general  use  in  Savionti,  History  of  thaiiomuu  jLaw  in 

tbe  age  now  niul,.r  l  i  vi.  w.  Nor  is  there  the  Middle  Aget,  fol  L 
any  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  code  of 
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of  their  duties,  without  touching*  particularly  upon  any 
subjects  of  g-eneral  ecclesiastics  polity.''  Khegino  ex- 
tracted his  materials  from  the  canons  of  gfeneral  councils, 
the  genuine  decretals  of  the  popes^  and  the  dicta  of  the 
Latin  fathers,  with  occasional  though  unfrequent  refers 
enoe  to  the  false  wares  of  the  pseudo-Isidore** 

In  the  first  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  Burchard, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  diocese  of  Worms,  ^ 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  that  dtv,  publisheaoBtoSifdof 
a  much  more  extensive  digest  oi  canon  and 
decretal  hiw,  with  a  view  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
Rhegino's  codex,  and  to  produce  a  systematic  aiTan«*e- 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  law  ol  uiore  general  utility.  But 
in  the  selection  of  ]iis  materials  Burchard  showed  no  de- 
gree of  discrimination  abuve  or  beyond  the  ap-e  in  which 
he  lived.  He  followed  no  principle  in  his  choice ;  but 
adopted,  without  inquiry  into  its  genuineness  or  autiien- 
tichy,  all  that  suiterf  his  purpose  in  the  older  collections. 
In  the  age  of  Khegino  and  Burchard,  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  every  thing  that  appeared  with  the 
stamp  of  antiquity  upon  it  as  eoually  authentic ;  conse- 
ouently  the  work  of  tne  latter  of  tJiese  compilers  is  stuffiNl 
nill  of  extracts  from^  and  fragments  of^  the  feUae  decretals 
and  other  spurious  documents.  All  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
decessor Bnegino  are  repeated  without  suspicion,  and 
even  enhanced  by  false  or  defective  ouotation.  If  the 
idea  of  recurring^  to  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  law^  the 
original  acts  of  concOiar  bodies,  or  even  to  the  genuine 
decretals  of  the  Boman  pontiffs^  had  been  once  enter- 
tained,— if  it  had  been  deemed  of  any  importance  to 
consult  the  equally  extant  works  of  the  Latin  fathers, — 
doubts  and  (liliiculties  nuist  have  suggested  themselves, 
and  sonif  degree  of  critical  inquiry  could  not  have  been 
avoided.  But  both  writers  copied  servilely  from  ^^.^erits  of 
iJiouysius  Exiguus^  from  the  various  Komau  thusc  di^eftts. 

*  It  was  probably  net  very  ditU  rcnt  work, 

from  the  8€ric>s  of  rules  drawn  up  by  <  Rhegino's  work  is  pndted  by  tb« 

Arcbbisihop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  csinonists  for  the  candour,  I'-nming;,  and 

for  the  u«e  of  th^ Anglo-Saxon  churches  induatry  it  ilisplayH.    Ka«  l^spettj  Op. 

•t  tha  eouncil  of  Hcrudford,  in  the  yoar  torn.  iii.  pp.  483, 484 ;  l^iiniii^  Hi«t  dtt 

67A  See  Book  IV.  o.  iv.  p.  390  of  tbis  Droii  ovmi,  p.  197. 
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codes  in  circulation  since  the  age  of  Boniface  of  Maiutz^ 
from  the  ecclesiastical  capitularies  of  the  Frankish  princes, 
and  from  the  coUectioii  of  tbe  pseudo-Isidore^  as  they 
came  to  hand,  or  as  they  seemed  to  fit  in  with  this  or 
that  particular  subject  of  ecclesiastical  legislation/ 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  Anselm 
Digest  of  bishop  of  Luccd,  a  devoted  partisan  of  the 
Anieim  of  papacy/  compiled  a  collection  of  canons  and 
^'"^  councils  divided  into  six  books ;  the  two  first 
treating  of  the  primacy  of  the  holv  see,  and  the  ri^ht  of 
appeal  to  Bome.  Both  in  metnod  and  material  this 
codex  resembles  its  predecessors ;  it  adopts  every  docu- 
ment, spurious  or  ofeniiine,  wliich  niig'ht  contribute  to 
support  the  cluiiiis  ui  the  papacy;  and  was,  in  fact,  Httle 
more  than  a  compendiuai  of  church  g-oveniment  and  dis- 
cipline, written  for  tlie  purpose  of  recommending-  and 
authenticating^  tlie  most  extravagant  of  the  principVs  of 
spiritual  niifocniev,  at  that  moment  the  undisLi  nised  ob- 
ject and  desig^i  of  the  reipfniTiii'  ])e)ntiii8.  With  this  rmle 
foi-  his  text^book,  Pope  Qrrn-ovy  VII.  (Hildebraiid)  drew 
The "  Dicta-  u})  his  celebrated  "  Dictatus  Papse,"  as  the 
tu&  I'af^a.', '  completion  of  his  despotic  scheme*  This  short 
compendium  of  pontifical  prerog-ative  was.  like  the  pub- 
Kcations  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  Boniface  of  Maints, 
and  llhegino  of  Pnime,  taken  helter-skelter  from  the 
materials  best  known  and  most  german  to  the  matter  iu 
hand,  more  especially  such  as  were  furnished  from  the 
workshop  of  Mercator,  his  copyists  and  republishers. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  ^^Dictatos  Papas''  was  intended 
to  answor  the  temporary  purpose  of  a  manual  of  preroga* 
tive  against  the  antagonists  of  the  papal  party.  About 


^  **  And  in  the  mum  wsj,"  says  th« 
learned  and  candid  canonist  Van  Esjtm 
(Diaaert.  t.  d«  DtHsreto  Burchardi.  &c.. 
Op.  toiB.  HI.  pp.  486  el  sqq.)*  '*  as  Bur- 
ihanl  hinisi  lf  neglected  the  fountain- 
heads,  aad  drew  water  from  difchfs  and 
stagiuuit  pools,  so  likewise  duy  who 
after  Burchard  undertook  to  collect  the 
oaaons  baveput  their  trust  in  Unrfhan! 
bfanself,and  have  in&urttil  bis  luaitcr  m 
their  own  works,  even  to  the  Mioption 
of  iitmn  of  mere  negligcnee  or  ignor- 


uice  eommitted  by  all  the  prior  col- 
lectors." He  then  g^vcs  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  blanderings  of  the  eurlier 

canonists. 

■  lie  was  instituted  in  the  see  of 
Luicu  by  Pope  Alexander  II..  in  ihf 
year  lUTl;  he  at'terwardg  rt^ignvd  thst 
see,  and  retired  into  a  monastwy, 
%vhenec  he  was  rernlli-il  by  Greporr 
VII.,  to  write  for  him  agatui»t  the  rival 
pope  Guiberk  He  dmi  in  tbo  ve«r 
1086. 
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the  same  time  sundry  other  collections  appeared  in  Italy 
under  papal  patronage,  all  composed  without  and  other 
any  view  to  improve  tne  system  of  ecclesiastical  collections, 
law,  but  solely  to  defend  the  ejctrava^ant  claims  of  the 
Homan  pontin  and  his  bishops  against  the  temporal 
powers.  These  collections  or  digests,  though  thev  |)06- 
sessed  little  merit,  and  had  but  a  limited  circmafion, 
contributed  to  propagate  all  the  errors  of  Bheffino  and 
Burchard,  and  to  assist  the  propagation  of  we  prin- 
ciples of  the  false  decretals  and  of  every  other  spurious 
source  from  which  the  older  decretalists  drew  theur  ma- 
terials/ 

Hut  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Isidorian  forgeries  had  beeoiiie  ti  ansfused  into  digest  of  ivo 
the  whole  boay  of  Koman  canon-law;  they  had  o^ChMtret. 
become  interwoven  with  the  theory  of  the  Romuu  pri- 
macy, and  the  detection  of  the  imposture  mig'ht  have 
involved  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  scheme.    No  subse- 
quent dig'est  of  ecelesiiistical  regulations  and  practice 
could  dispense  with  them,  or  pass  them  over ;  for  they 
were  by  tliis  time  the  very  form  and  substance  of  the 
law  of  Home*   This  state  of  thuigs  was  exemphfied^  a 
few  years  after  the  publication  of  Anselm  and  of  the 
Dictatus  Papse/'  by  the  production  of  Ivo  bishop  of 
Chartres  in  France*'   That  prelate  composed  and  pub* 
lished  two  digests  of  so-called  canouJaw :  the  first  was 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  prior  collections, 
and  was  generally  known  by  tibe  name  of  thC'pj^^up^re. 
"  Decretum  Ivonis  f  the  second  was  a  com-  tum  ivonu  r 
pendium  of  rules  extracted  from  the  fonn^,  ^ 
and  comprehended  some  matters  not  contained  in  the 
"  Decretum."    This  abstract  passed  under  the  name  of 
"Panormia."    huih  these  works  faithful!}  repeat  all  the 
errors  of  llhegino  and  Burchard ;  the  materials  are 
drawn  from  the  same  sources,  genuine  and  spurious; 
both  are  replete  with  extracts  ana  dicta  drawn  from  the 
ialse  decretals;  and  both  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  slavish 

'  Jhtraud,  Hist,  du  Droit  canon,  &c.  tres  bj  Pope  UilNyk  TL  about  tiwywr 
yartiLe.  ir.  pp.  208.211.  109S.  He  died  in  dw  jaar  1115b 

r  Ivo  WM  nu»i  to  Ihe  m«  of  Glwr- 
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submission  to  the  ]iontift'  of  Rome.  In  one  respect  the 
*•  Decretum"  of  Ivo  differed  from  the  compilation  of  his 
predecessor  Burchard,  inasmuch  as  it  took  in  a  wider 
range  of  ecclesiastical  law^  by  the  insertion  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  code  of  Justinian  affecting  ecclesiastical 
order  and  discipline^  in  other  respects  it  was  £ttle[moie 
than  a  servile  copy  of  its  predecessors.* 

Ivo  of  Chartres  was  followed  closely  and  in  precisely' 
nwDeeretnmthe  Same  track  by  Gratian^  a  fienedictine  monk^ 

ofGratiMis  and  a  native  of  Chiusi  in  Tuscany.  He  is  said 
to  have  begun  his  work  in  the  year  1187  or  1131 ;  that 
is,  mther  twelve  or  sixteen  years  after  tiie  death  of  Ivo. 
It  was  completed,  published,  and  presented  to  Pope 
Eugenius  III.,  in  the  year  llol.  Gratian  entitled  his 
work  "  A  Concord  of  Disoordant  Canons,"  in  order  to 
"•ive  it  the  appearance  of  a  haruiunised  dio'est  of  all  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  tlieir  abstract  form,  and 
sn  disposed  as  to  accommodate  or  reconcile  the  discre- 
jmiicies  and  inconsistencies  whicli  deformed  the  prior 
collections.  The  preference  which  tliis  code  Tcry  soon 
obtained  <  i-  every  other,  cast  the  title  adopted  bv  its 
author  into  the  shade ;  and  like  the  similar  works  of  his 
predecessors,  which,  in  their  time,  had  engrossed  the 
public  favour,  it  became  know^n  by  the  name  of  the 
Decretum/'  with  omission  of  the  authoi^'s  name,  as  if 
it  ^vere  no  longer  requisite  to  take  notice  of  any  other. 
The  Decretum  ot  Gratian,  with  some  very  inadequate 

its  QnimMa  corrections  introduced  by  the  Boman  curia  since 
Adoption}  the  exposure  of  the  Isidorian  imposture,  stands 
to  this  day  as  the  operative  ecdesiastical  code  of  the 
Bomish  communion.  The  correctors  have  in  no  respect 
altered  its  character;  they  have  retained  on  behalf  of 
the  autocratic  scheme  of  Home  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
principles  and  niuAuns  of  the  impostor;  and  the  Decre- 
tum has  continued  iiuai  that  tuiie  to  this  the  jri'eat  ve- 
hide  by  which  those  principles  and  maxims  have  lieeii 
transfused  into  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  ecclesiast  ical 
system  of  the  Latin  church.    We  therefore  devote  a 

»  See  V'ln  Es,ten'a  account  of  the  two  pp.  4B9,  490.  Oollf.  D^ramd.  abi  MipL 
codes  of  Ivo  of  Clwrtrw,  Op.  torn.  iii.     p.  St«. 
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parngTH})!!  to  a  rather  more  mmute  examination  of  the 
work  of  Gratian. 

In  the  ag"e  of  that  writer,  the  study  of  the  civil  law 
of  Old  Rome  had  made  some  progress,  more  ns  menta 
especially  in  the  University  of  Bologna^  where, ■"^^  demerit, 
it  seems  probable,  Gratian  had  acquired  his  predilection 
for  that  more  adentific  arrangement  which  may  be 


tutes  of  Justinian,  he  divided  his  subject  under  heads  or 
books,  comprisinjP  the  subjects  of  three  of  the  books  of 
the  Institutes,^^  viz.  the  law  of  persons,  the  law  of 
things,  and  of  actions;  the  Jirgt  treating  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  ecdesiastical  persons ,  the  seemd  of  divine  wor- 
ship and  ritual,  the  consecration  of  churches,  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  eucharist,  baptism,  confirinatioii,  I'nsts, 
penances,  and  the  observance  of  festivals ;  the  third  of 
ofl'ences  and  causes,  with  their  appropriate  judg'ments. 
But  the  science  displayed  in  the  arrangement  was  but 
iiiditll'reiitly  sn])j)orted,  either  by  learning  or  industry,  in 
the  selection  oi  the  uiatfM  inls.  Every  authority,  orio-inal 
or  derivative,  jjenuiue  or  otherwise,  that  came  to  liand, 
was  indiscriminately  adopted,  abstracted,  and  pasted  into 
its  appropriate  place.  Thus  the  Isidorian  forgeries,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  fictitious  documents,  found  free  en- 
trance into  the  work.  The  authentic  canons  of  the  church 
appear  frequently  in  that  strangely  distorted  and  cor- 
rupted state  in  which  he  found  them  in  the  works  of 
Khegino,  Burchard,  Ivo  of  Chartres,  and  others ;  ^  pre- 
senting," says  Van  Espen,  the  discipline  and  practice 
foond^  upon  this  mass  of  spurious  documents  as  the 
nure  and  primitive  discipline  oi  the  fathers  of  the  church.^ 
Moreover,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  harmonising 
scheme  of  his  work,  Gratian  was  freouently  driven  to 
alter  the  meaning  and  sense  of  the  words  of  his  originals, 
and  to  resort  to  modes  of  reconciliation  which  stood  in 
contradiction,  not  only  to  the  recorded  traditions  of  the 
church,  but  even  to  one  another.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  ecclesiastical  judicatures  to  as  close  n  resemblance  as 
possible  to  tbe  courts  of  civil  law,  be  inserted  many  things 
in  his  code  equally  uukuown  to  the  judges  of  the  church 


granted  to  his  compilation. 
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and  Ibreigii  from  the  expressed  inlention  of  the  early 

canons  and  fathers ;  his  sole  object  appearing  to  be  to 
operate  an  indetimte  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  absolute  exemption  of  all  spiritual 
persons  and  things  from  that  of  the  secular  tribunals.* 

Nevertheless  the  Decretum  was  received  by  the  Latin 
Errors  of  the  cliurch  with  almost  unanimous  applause.  There 
Decretum.  ^y^g  ^  jiirldioal  aii/l  phUosophical  precision  about 
it  which  contriisted  lavourabiy  with  the  chnnsy  structure 
of  the  preceding"  codices,  and  kept  out  of  view  the  total 
absence  of  critical  skill,  discernment,  and  honesty  in  its 
composition.  The  learning  of  the  age  had,  in  fact,  dwin- 
dled into  technicahty;  and  in  that  alone  consists  the 
merit  of  Gratian's  work.  But  the  want  of  integrity  of 
design  is  its  most  reprehensible  feature.  Naked  princi- 
ples^ extracted  from  the  raw-materials  of  former  com- 
pilerSj  are  forcibly  torn  from  their  context,  and  are  made 
to  s^e  purposes  never  intended  by  their  authors.  The 
multitude  of  adopted  errors  of  quotation  bear  witness  to 
a  spirit  of  fraud  and  false  pretence  discreditable  to  the 
autnor,  and  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  work.  It 
is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Gratian  could  not  have 
read  the  documents  he  affects  to  quote,  and  that  the 
quotations  themselves  are  merely  adoptive. 

But  none  of  these  enormous  defects  were  of  a  nature 
Causes  of  its     excite  the  suspicions  of  an  unlearned  world. 

Such  as  Gratian  was,  such  were  all  his  con- 

'^^^  temporaries, — men  of  forms  and  plirnses.  He 
wns  the  "  master his  work  was  the  masterpiece  his 
niaxnns  were  oracles ;  his  decisions  enjoyed  tne  force  of 
laws.  Those  students  whose  memories  served  them  best 
were  rewarded  with  a  staff  or  "  bacillum,*'  denoting  su- 
periority of  attainment.^  And  this  state  of  credit  suffered 


^  Vem  Espen,  Distertatio  Fromn.  sd 

Decretum  Gratiuni,  §  12,  Op.  torn.  Ui. 
p.  503.  The  materials  of  Gratian's 
works  maj  be  thus  stated :  1.  S«rip. 
ture;  2.  Canons  of  theApottk'S;  3.  The 
Acts  of  105  Councils,  general  and  pro. 
Tinefal,  inckiding;  the  Qiiinisext  Ct»un- 
cil  t.f  Constantinople;  4.  The  Decretals 
of  »cventy-«i;;ht  popos,  iiicludinp  thn 
UidoriMI  forgerits;  5.  Kxlracts  Iruui 


the  Penitentiaries;  6.  Precepts  deriTed 
from  the  Theodosian  and  Justinimii 
codes,  and  the  Respon&es  of  Paulas  «ocl 
Ulpian  ;  7.  The  Capitularies  of  the 
Frankish  kings ;  8.  General  Eccleeias- 
titnl  Ilistorv;  9.  The  Roman  Puutifical 
and  other  ufl'u  ial  works  on  ritual,  &c 

I  Uence  some  persons  derive  our  de- 
^rv^  uf  "  bach  I  for,"  ^mui  BaocHt 
riu».''    See  JJucuHt/e» 
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110  interruption  down  to  tlie  era  of  the  exposure  of  the  Isi- 
dorian  cheat,  and  the  (  ondemnation  of  the  di.shouest  arti- 
fices by  which  Gratian  had  attempted  to  bring-  them  into 
harmony  with  the  ^^enuine  canons  of  the  church  and  the 
authentic  documents  of  the  see  of  Rome  itself?  But  the 
service  rendered  to  that  church  was  of  incalculable  value, 
niid  entitled  the  author  to  all  the  renown  she  could  im- 
part to  his  work.  Rome  adopted  the  "  Decretuui"  as  her 
own  ;  she  used^  recommended,  corrected,  and  repubUshed 
it  as  her  own ;  under  her  ey^  and  w  ith  her  fullest  con- 
currence, it  was  for  many  agpes  publicly  taught  in  all  her 
schools  of  canon-law  as  the  binding  and  the  operatiye 
code  of  ecdeaiaetieal  legislation.* 

We  have  traced  the  adoption  and  propagation  of  the 
Isidorian  forgeriee  through  their  more  remark-  xransfusioD 
able  phases  down  to  tiie  compilation  of  Gratian^ 
where  they  found  their  final  restbg-olace.  In'^^^JS' 
this  way  we  have  shown  the  transfusion  both  pnncipk  ind 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those  documents  into  P**^**"* 
the  principle  and  practice  of  church-government,  and 
their  reduction  into  a  form  the  most  convenient  that 


*  Angmtin  arehbisbop  of  Tarragona 
id  Spftin,  ihe  courageoas  and  candid 
editor  of  (iratiun.  ^nves  the  following 
cbaracU  r  ot  the  work  in  his  dialogncs 
**I>e  Cmendatione,"  &c.:  I  do  not 
indotHl  think  it  worth  while  to  say 
very  much  about  (iratian  as  an  author. 
He  if  renuurluble  only  as  a  compiler; 

and,  as  yon  all  l;nr  w.  has  hnrdly  any 
thing  in  bis  work  that  he  could  caU 
Ills  own;  bat,  like  the  crow  in  the  fisble 
decked  out  in  borrowed  feathers,  ho 
excites  the  ridicule  of  the  learned,  and 
the  admiration  only  of  the  ignorant. 
In  respect  of  style,  nothing  can  ho 
more  wretched ;  if  you  look  for  me- 
thod and  order  ofoompositioB,yoa  will 
hare  your  labour  for  your  pains  :  thus 
hi  puts  so  many  things  ui  the  wrong 
piaces,  aud  so  oMcnree  the  tense  of  a 
great  deal  more,  that  you  had  better 
resort  at  once  to  the  originals,  e.g.  the 
Councils,  Burchard,  Ivo,  and  other  col- 
leeton,  from  whom  he  oompiks.  Ton 
tell  mo  you  think  there  arf*  many  thin«;js 
in  Gffttian  which  ret^uirv  ourr«;ctioit ; 


but  I  am  sure  yon  will  at  last  oome 
ronnd  to  my  opinion,  that  to  attempt 

to  f  nrify  this  writer  from  his  errors  is 
a  vain  undertaking."  See  Dwand^  Hist. 
&c.,  p.  246,  as  quoted  from  the  origin 
nal  dialopni ,  I.  lib.  i,  p.  9. 

'  See  i^anormitan,  a  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  ap.  Durand^  p.  Ml. 
The  allegation  of  many  Uouiisb  writers, 
that  the  Decrotum  was  never  adopted 
by  soy  public  legislattve  net  of  tkeb 
church,  IS  of  no  moment.  Anthori.^a- 
tion,  or  adoption,  may  be  cveu  mure 
dearly  proved  by  usage  than  by  docn- 
ment  Tlie  latter  may  be  forged,  or 
may  be  spurious  i  but  usage  oepeods 
Ttpon  nets  too  nnmerotu  and  ntnfonn 
to  be  subject  to  any  kind  of  mis[ji(.  ion. 
But  even  the  non-adoption  in  a  docu-> 
roentary  form  cannot  be  supported;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  prefatory 
declaration  of  Pope  Gregory  Xlll.  to 
the  corrected  edition  of  the  Decretum 
of  Gratian  in  any  utlier  sense  than  that 
of  an  official  adoption  of  its  ooatento  ai 
the  law  of  his  church. 
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ooidd  be  devised  for  their  perpetual  application.  This 
course  has  carried  us  somewhat  beyona  the  a^  of  Gre- 
gory YII.  and  the  Dictatus  Papoe/'  a  document  in 
which  thb  adoption  is  perhaps  more  undisguisedly  ex- 
emplified than  m  any  other  that  ever  issued  from  the 
papal  workshop.  But  in  this  place  we  have  done  no 
more  than  point  to  the  source  from  which  that  coiiipeii- 
diiini  of  spiritual  despotism  was  drawn.  In  a  future 
chapter  ^\  e  hope  to  indicate  the  parallel  with  mure  par- 
ticularity. 

We  (lu  uot  athrm  that  the  fabricators  of  the  l.siilorian 
The  fabrica- forgeries  anticipated  the  remoter  consequences 
feJnaation ot'^^  their  own  scheme.  At  the  moment  they 
a  revolution  wcrc  produccd  to  the  world  tlie  i)apacy  had  not 
^r^^mdt  ^^^^  Strength,  and  was  not  prepared 

the  church  to  to  scizc  upon  all  the  advantagfes  they  ottered. 

the  &tate,  j^m^  had  not  yet  established  her  temporal  do- 
minion upon  a  hasis  suiHciently  broad  and  strong  to  rid 
her  of  those  hones  and  fears  which  had  hitherto  retarded 
her  progress.  The  "  sordes"  of  Milgar  ambition  still  dung 
to  her^  and  diverted  her  attention  from  that  spiritual  career 
in  which  her  true  interests  were  involved.  The  bishops 
meanwhile  were  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion firom  the  yoke  of  their  metropolitans^  and  strove  in 
ttnion  with  Rome  to  make  good  the  position  they  had 
g-ained.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  a  g-reat  revohition 
in  the  whole  state  of  the  church  \\  as  hud  in  tliese  docu- 
ments. Hitherto  the  more  pious  sons  of  the  churcli  had 
indulged  in  the  dream  that  church  and  state  were  united 
to  form  one  society  for  the  advancement  of  true  relig-ion 
and  godly  practice.  The  church-polit\  of  imperial  Rome 
was  tmderstood  to  have  had  that  object  in  view :  ns  in 
matrimony  the  husband^  so  in  the  world  the  state,  pre- 
sumed to  direct  the  movements  of  the  churcli ;  and  such 
was  the  project  of  Charlemagne  and  his  more  enlig*htened 
advisers.  ]But  that  state  of  things^  though  planned,  and 
for  a  time  sustained,  by  the  master-mind  that  conceived 
it,  was  not  proof  against  the  essential  tendencies  of 
sacerdotal  ambition, — the  foulest  of  the  offences  to  which 
human  society  has  ever  been  a  prey.   This  first  vision 
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▼aiUBhed  with  the  attempt  to  convert  the  connubial  into 
a  pupUlaiy  relation.  The  state  was  to  become  ^j^^ 
the  handmaiden  of  the  hierarchy  in  all  its  opera*  impure  and 
tiona  and  movements ;  and  we  may  sospect  that  ^^'^  * 
this  was  the  condition  tadtly  annexed  by  the  see  of 
Some  in  the  act  of  conferring*  the  imperial  crown  upon 
Charlema^e,  his  son,  and  g^*andsoii.    And  even  the 
purer-minded  churchmen,  when  this  connubial  union  ap- 
peared no  loncrer  to  yield  the  same  prospect  of  perma- 
nent iidvantajre,  were  not  amonof  the  last  to  sue  for  a 
divorce,  and  to  rest  their  mh  upon  the  deceptive  ])riiiii- 
ples  of  the  false  decretals,  where  it  stood  plainly  recorded 
that  the  lay  estate  wns  in  its  very  nature  so  corrupt  and 
unholy,  that  imputed  virtue  could  not  dwell  in  nechuwh 
the  same  abode  with  vice  and  impurity,  the  pure  and 
righteous  could  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
t£d  nngodly."*    To  which,  then,  of  the  two  classes  should 
the  government  of  the  world  of  right  belong? — to  the 
servants  of  God,  the  representatives  of  His  majesty  on 
earth;  or  to   those  who  were  without"  the  pale,  secu- 
lar men,"  ^'men  of  evil  lives,"   princes  of  this  world''? 
When  these  questions  were  once  put  to  the  outer  world, 
the  answer  was  not,  in  an  age  of  spiritual  ignorance, 
easily  found ;  for  the  tme  answer  could  not  mive  been 
returned  without  destroying  the  credit  of  the  very  docu- 
ments which  enabled  the  clergy  to  propound  them. 
Hence  the  importance  of  withdrawing  their  own  frailties 
and  \  ices  from  the  view  and  cognisance  of  the  laity.  INlen 
could  not  lonof  remain  insensible  to  the  evil  deeds  ol  an 
association,  however  saer(^d  its  character,  if  permitted 
day  by  day  to  inquire  into  and  to  puni-h  the  xho church 
crimes  of  its  niendjers.    TIh'  decretjili^ts  there-'*"**'*»®^<>'''<*- 
fore  resolved  rather  to  abjure  the  protefttion  of  the  world, 
to  separate  the  whole  status  of  the  clergy  trom  that  of 
the  laity,  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  spiritual  influence 
which  rested  upon  a  simple  fiction.  Thus  they  renounced 
the  benefit  of  protective  laws**  on  their  own  behalf;  and, 

a  ''Quia  qui  extra  nos  sunt  nobis-        "  AUxandriL  epb  i.  §  1,  nbi  •Qp.p. 
cum  oommanicare  nun  ponsunt."   Fa*  ij^o, 
Ham  flp.  iL,  Mium,  torn.  i.  p.  779. 
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in  the  same  breathy  prohibited  the  secular  magistrate  from 
taking  coepaisanoe  of  crimes  committed  by  churchmen.** 
The  decretalists  were«  indeed,  at  some  pains  to  put 


this  latter  point  in  the  clearest  light.  They 
bj^tomade  no  distinction  in  respect  of  civil  or  cri- 


not  sut 


the  necttiar  minal  juHsdiction  in  ecclesiastical  causes  be- 
tween  the  soverti^a  and  the  inftrior  magis- 
trate. They  adjudg'ed  expressly  that  a  bishop  is  subject 
to  no  earfhit/  voiver,  aud  that  the  judg-ments  of  eniperoi's 
and  juinces  aelivered  ag'ainst  liim  arc  ubsolutely  void. 
This  proposition  of  law  struck  the  sword  of  justice  out  of 
the  liana  of  the  tei  iporal  prince ;  and,  supported  by  the 
maxim  that  "  the  crimes  and  vices  of  churchmen  are 
to  be  regarded  by  the  laity  as  the  proper  punishment  of 
their  own  sins,  to  be  meekly  endured  and  neither  re- 
buked nor  punished,"  placed  the  clerg'y  out  of  the  reach 
of  secular  faw^  and  secured  them  against  all  but  what 
were  called  canonical  penalties ;  a  responsibility  which, 
even  under  impartial  judg*es,  was  alto^ther  inadequate 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  clerical  corruption.  The  reiter- 
ated declarations  of  personal  inviolability  on  behalf  of  the 
churchmen  were,  after  this,  hardly  required  to  divest  the 
secular  powers  of  all  remedy  against  hallowed  malefac- 
tors um  traitors.  Still,  a  nir&er  securit}'-  was  deemed 
requisite  to  rest  the  Question  between  clera;y  and  laity 
upon  an  impregnable  foundation.  It  was  therefore  dog- 
matically affirmed,  as  of  apostolical  authority,  that  "  all 
the  princes  of  the  earthy  yea,  all  men,  are  bound  to  obey 
Tr'n  t.  and  ^^^^^  bishop,  and  to  bow  the  neck  before  liim  ; 
8ubjects\5ike  they  shall  be  his  lielpers,  and  shall  keep  fealty  to 
*^J^o*>^yhim  ;  and  all  who  shall  JiTieve  him  shall  be  repro- 
*  '  bate  and  infamous  among  the  people,  and  shall 
so  be  and  remain  until  tbev  make  satisfaction.'*'*  Oreat 
care  was  at  the  same  time  taken  to  depi'ive  the  secular 
ruler  of  the  last  shadow  of  iniiuence  over  the  assemblies 
of  the  church,  by  vesting  the  power  to  authenticate  and 
correct  the  acts  of  all  clerical  synods  exclusively  in  die 
Homan  pontiff^  by  which  provision  even  the  indirect 

•  Telespltori  ep^  ubi  sup.  p.  658:  p  Ciimcnt.  ep.  i.,  Matuti,  torn.  i.  n, 
i^Viiii6|i.L.il3dp.756,     *^  10ft.  *^  *^ 
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action  of  tlie  civil  power  to  check  tlie  more  peniicious 
excesses  of  ecclesiastical  faction  was  wholly  taken  away 
whenever  it  mifrht  please  the  pope  to  encourage  or  to 
sanction  sedition  or  rebellion. 

It  is  oijvious  that  the  IsiJorian  forg-eries^  a'l'>i>tecl,asui 
fact  they  were,  into  the  very  form  and  substance 
of  Roman  leg-islation,  mi<rht,  m  the  hands  ot  a  dency*Jf!he* 
vigorous  pontifr,  be  used  as  a  sledw-e-hammer  i«'dorian 
to  strike  away  the  List  link  of  the  chain  which 
bound  the  church  to  the  state^  as  soon  as  more  was  to  be 
g'ained  than  lost  by  the  severance.    But  from  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Pious,  or  rather  from  the  critical  period  of 
bis  ag-e^ — the  Field  of  Lies^ — ^two  centuries  elapsed  before 
the  brightening  prospects  of  the  papacy  held  out  sufH< 
cient  encourag-ement  to  attempt  the  realisation  of  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  decretalists.  All  that  could  in  the 
mean  time  be  effected  towards  that  object^  was  to  ac- 
custom the  laity  to  overlook  or  to  forget  that  community 
of  action^  reciprocity  of  benefit,  and  coequal  privileg-e,  on 
which  every  chance  of  a  cordial  union  of  church  and  state 
must  be  calculated ;  and  thereby  to  open  out  to  the  cleri- 
cal body  a  boundless  held  of  temporal  power.  ' 


<t  It  is  not  affirmed  that  a  maturtHl 
plan  of  uQiver&al  monarchy  existed  in 
th«  mind  of  any  particular  body  or  per- 
son amono;  thv  I^tin  hiiTnrcny.  Iii- 
•taocea  of  far-sighted  desi^pi,  extending 
to  distent  ages,  wad  •fleeting  futers 
geoenrtioiMr       not  very  frequent  in 


history,  exceptinpj^  perhaps  in  the  singlo 
article  of  Iegii«iatiuu.  Yet  it  dues  ofcen 
happen  that  the  character  and  eurrent 
of  public  conduct  procluiin  a  f^mfral 
drift  and  tendency  aa  clearly  as  if 
enounced  in  words. 


▼ou  tn. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'    PttELLl>E  TO  THE  PONTIFICATE  OJ;'  NICOLAb  I. 

01^  of  th»  Stmlh  Book— TIm  period ;  its  ehArMtor-^OKgory  IV.,  Iik  «wii- 

sure  of  the  imperialist  bishops —  Intent  of  the  censure — Judgment  upon  the 
iiuthoni  of  tlu'  false  decrttt&is  —  Siiecc>=s  nf  the  imp<>Hture  —  State  of  Home — 
S»^rfpu8  II.  pojMj — Defence  of  Rome  by  St;rgius  11. — Prince  I^ouis  overreached 
by  the  pope — Coronation  of  Loui»  aa  **  King  of  the  Lombards" — Scrgius 
nAitet  Hie  oath  of  «llegi«noe  to  tho  <*King  of  the  LomtMurds**— SiiooewAil 
lesistMicG  of  Sergius  II. — Kloction  of  I^eo  IV. — Inrouds  of  tho  Snraceu  of 
Africa — Leo  IV.  fortifies  llome — Destruction  of  the  Saracen  fleef  -The 
**I.*eonine  city" — The  Romans  averse  from  tht-  Fraukish  connection— Death 
of  Leo  IV. — BenetUel  111.  popt — Depositiou  and  imprisonment  of  Benedict  111. 
— leoaoelasm  io  Rome— ^Expnlsion  of  A]iMtasiiu»  wid  restomtion  of  Benedict 
m.— Election  of  Nicolas  I. — Inauguration  of  Xicolus  I. — Louis  II.  **  bridle- 
groom"  to  the  pope — Position  of  the  P'mpcror  Louis  II. — Position  and  capa- 
cities of  Popp  Nicolas  T. —  Nicnlas  I.  against  ilu-  metropolitan  privileges  — 
Delinquencies  of  Arvhbishop  John  of  liuvciiuu — Defeat  and  submission  of 
Joiin  of  BaTenmi^Ellbct  of  tho  htuniliatioa  of  Bavenna— I'rogress  ofdeere. 
tslitm— Appointments  to  bisboprios^Ansehar  archbtsiiop  of  Hamburg— > 
Anschar  translated  to  the  vacant  see  of  BreiD<  n — Objection  to  the  translation, 
and  canonical  difficult  — Ai>praltr>R(>me,  and  deeisiMii  of  Nifiilan  I, — Issuing 
results  of  the  cases  ot  John  of  iiavcuna  aiid  Anschar  (t»l  Bremen — Intent  of 
the  pontifical  assaults  upon  the  metropolitan  jurisdictions. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Louie  the  Pious^  and  the 
division  of  the  empire  amonp  his  sons;  g^aveoigectofthe 
the  death-hlow  to  the  magnificent  scheme  of^^«"^^<^ 
Charlemagne.    A  pragmatic  union  of  church  and  state 

in  the  interests  of  religion  and  civilisation  had  dwindled 
iiito  a  hopeless  specuhitioii.  The  sevcial  coiistitiiciicies, 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  were  cast  adrilt  IVoiu  each 
othei-j  and  every  obstiicle  to  their  material  ;i tuition  and 
coiitlirt  was  removed.    In  this  liook  wc  have  to 

couteiupiate  the  elements  of  discord  thus  turned  loose 
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upon  the  world  in  two  aspects :  ^^r^f,  in  their  reh^tion 
to  the  chuicli,  and  the  op])ortunities  fur  self-aii*jifrandise- 
ment  they  otiered  to  the  see  of  Rome  at  the  expense  of 
the  o-eneral  ehurcli  constituency ;  and  .secondly,  in  tlieir 
relation  to  the  politirtd  state^  and  the  lacilities  aUbrded 
to  the  papacy  to  push  its  advances  upon  the  rio^hta  of 
kin^^s,  princes,  and  secular  government  ^enerallv. 

The  period  to  which  our  attention  is  calleai  though 
Period ;  iu  short,  is  marked  by  events  of  great  importance 

ebftnoter.  Jo  the  progTess  of  this  history.  It  comprehends 
the  reigns  of  six  popes.  Amon*^  these  we  shall  have  to 
notice  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  1.^  whence  we  may  date 
the  commencement  of  that  great  development  of  the  papal 
scheme  which^  rather  more  than  two  centuries  afterwarasi 
was  exhibited  to  the  world  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The 

(  neral  design  which  had  hitherto  lurked  in  the  authentic 
decretals  and  synodal  acts  of  the  popes  had,  in  the  Isido- 
rian 'forgeries,  assumed  a  more  positive  and  ])ractieal  form  ; 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  influence  of  these  docu- 
ments on  the  commerce  of  IN  ine  with  all  outward  bodies, 
both  in  church  and  state,  is  tliat  \n  hich  constitutes  the  clta^ 
meter  of  the  period  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Pope  Gregory  IV.  retired 
Censure  of  froui  the  "  Field  of  Lies'*  in  disgust.   Tlie  pre- 
GroEcory  iv.iat^s  who  had  faithfulh  stood  by  the  longf-sul- 

upon  the    j»    •         T      •  •     i    1  •  *i 

imperialist  lemig  Louis  agauist  his  gracelcss  sons  were 
bishops,  the  objects  of  his  bitterest  resentment.  These 
presunrptuous  men  had  dared  to  threaten  him, — their 
"  spiritual  father,"  the  "  pontijOT  of  the  universal  churdi," 
— engfaged  though  he  were  in  encouraging  rebellion  and 
treason,— with  excommunication.  For  this  insult  to  the 
pontifical  di^ty  they  were  now  to  sufler  the  outpouring 
of  pontifical  indignation.  Upon  what  pretence/'  said  he 
to  the  offending  bishops,  do  you  presume  to  address  us 
as  your '  brother/  to  the  dercjgation  of  the  reverence  due 
to  us  as  your  ^ father^?  What  excuse,  moreover,  can  you 
allege  for  setting  up  the  mandate  of  tlie  emperor  against 
the  sacred  duty  of  attendance  upon  our  person  and  ol^e- 
dience  to  our  commands  I   Know  you  not  that  the  com- 
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muuds  uf  tlie  Apostolic  See  are  holy?  Are  you 

indeed  ig  norant  that  the  dominion  ovei-  the  souk  of  men, 
which  is  pontifical,  is  higher  than  the  empire ^  which  is 
canuil  ?  \  on  j)resame  to  tell  us  tliat  we  came  to  you  with 
unseemly  menaces,  and  that  we  did  thereby  entail  disgfrace 
both  upon  the  emperor  and  ourselves.  These  are  mighty 
words.  But  which  of  us  has  done  the  most  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  imperial  authority, — yon,  wlio  have  commit- 
ted acts  deseiTing  censure,  or  I,  who  admiuister  merited 
rebuke  ?  You,  forsooth,  remind  us  of  our  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  emperor  1  fiut  if,  indeed,  we  had  taken  such  an 
oath,  how  could  we  more  perfectly  fulfil  it  than  by  presa- 
ing*  upon  hta  conscience  the  things  he  hath  committed 
against  the  peace  and  unity  of  church  and  empire  7"  And 
you  too,  forsootii,  have  sworn  obedience  to  him.  Nay, 
but  you,  who  now  behold  him  breaking*  his  pledg-ed  faith 
and  plung^ing*  himself  into  perdition  \\  ithout  an  effort  to 
bring  him  back  into  the  straight  path, — you  it  is  who  are 
guilty  of  pei^jury,  for  that,  contrary  to  your  oath  of 
fidelity,  vou  cease  to  labour  for  his  salvation."  Strenu- 
ously  denying"  thr  risrht  of  Louis  to  niuke  anv  change  in 
a  settlement  sanctinin^d  by  the  holy  see,  Pope  Gregory 
affirmed  that  the  nmDvation  he  complained  of  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  intolerable  evils  which  now  afHicted 
church  and  state.  He  charged  the  delinquents  as  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  that  iniquitous  deed ;  he  imputed 
to  them  malignant  and  selfish  motives;  he  reproached 
them  with  ineptitude,  folly,  and  perjury;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  solemnly  annulleii  the  late  ordinance  for  the 
division  of  the  empire,  u})on  the  ground  that  they  who 
promulgated  it  could  have  had  no  assurance  that  he, 
"the  true  lord  and  kinff,"  would  approve  it."* 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  fi^temal  relation 

iBteatof  lira 

which  had  hitherto  subsbted  between  bishops 

•  In  allusion  to  the  rcscintling  of  the  de  Marca  has  triumphantly  proved  it 
•eUlementof  817 :  Book  VI.  c.  v.  p.  U9.  to  be  from  thepeo  ul"  Tope  Gregory  IV. 

*  This  l«tlw»  of  Pttpe  Gregory  iV.  i«  himself.  Conr.  the  sparioiis  decrotml 
irjstTtfd  iiin.>n<;  the  works  of  Af,'f)bftnl  attribiittMl  t..  Pope  DamnsiiH:  "Salva  . . . 
archbishop  uf  JLjons,  It  was  at  one  in  umuibus  Apuslolica  auetorituto,  ut 
tune  sapposed  to  liaTe  been  oomposed  nihil  deflniatur  printquam  ei  plaoiiv 
by  the  latu-r  ;  bu(  D.  Bouquet  (Hist.  « '  ^mn^^etttur  qun  omnes  nufftdtM  tut 
de  Fr.  torn.  vi.  p.  3^2)  says  that  Pttar  oportet."   Daums.  cp.  iv.  §  9. 
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of  all  ranks,   -a  relation  carefully  reserved  to  them  by 
Pope  Greg"orv  the  Great,*" — was  now  to  be  cast  aside;  all 
reciprocity  of  episcopal  respect  and  honour  was  to  be 
al>rog*ate(i ;  the  uomuii  poiititf  was  thenceforward  to  be 
treated  as  the  spiritual  father,  to  whom  l)elon^*ed  of  ricrht 
all  the  authority  of  the  parent  over  his  child.**  This 
brotherhood,  therefore,  as  assumed  by  the  episcopacy,  was 
now  a  presumption  to  be  rebuked ;  for  the  pontitf  was 
lord  and  )due"  to  whom  name  or  title  implying'  equality 
was  mapplicable*    His  approval,  we  now  learn,  was  to 
be  regaraed  as  essential  to  every  act  of  valid  authority  :* 
the  commands  of  the  temporal  ])rince,  unless  appro\  ed 
by  the  pontiff,  were  no  longer  binding*  upon  the  subject 
his  mandates  were  to  supmede  all  civil  and  political 
duties;  and  oaths  of  allegiance  were  to  command  the 
obedience  of  diurdimen  only  so  lon^  as  the  pope  should 
adjudge  the  observance  to  be  consistent  with  the  duty 
owing  to  himself.   In  all  other  cases  obedience  became 
a  crime — a  perjury — a  rebellion. 

Among  the  many  eddies  which  interrupt  and  disturb 
Judgment  the  Current  of  public  events,  it  is  often  difficult 
th»  aa  to  distuiguish  the  true  direction  of  the  stream, 
fiisedecrli-  ^01'  cau  wc  in  sucli  cases  do  more  than  ])oint 
out  some  common  drift  or  teudencv,  of  which 
perhaps  the  existing  generation  is  ^^  holly  unconscious. 
For  this  reason  the  historian  is  exposed  to  the  reproach 
of  imputing  designs  which  were  never  entertained,  and 
perhaps  of  casting  obloquy  upon  the  persons  on  whom 
those  designs  are  charged.    When,  however,  the  subject 
of  the  story  is  opinion — political  or  reli^ous — the  his- 
torian must  not  be  too  anxious  to  avoid  this  danger; 
but  rather  meet  it  by  a  just  distinction  between  those 
actors  who  do  but  swim  with  the  stream,  and  those  who, 
by  storm-raising  and  violently  disturbing  the  surfiuse, 
accelerate  the  momentum,  causing  it  to  overflow  its 


•  Coof.  Book  III.  c.  vj.  p.  207. 

•  In  strict  analoju^y  to  the  authority 
whieb  the  Roman  civil  law  gave  to  the 
parent  over  thi-  child. 

•  Conf.  the  followinjj  passneos  in  tho 
Iwdorian  decretals  :  Ep,  Clem.  I.  ep. 


i.,  ap.  Memai,  torn.  i.  pp.  97,  107,  I08; 
Anaclet.  ep.  ii.  p.  611  ;  Ejmtd.  ep.  iii. 
J  3,  p.  618;  Calixd  I.  t  p.  i.  §  2 ;  Sirti 
7.  ep.  i.  §§  4,  5. 

'  Conf.  Marrellimi  I.  ep.  L  §  4,  ibidt 
p.  1244}  Marceili  I.  ep.  i.  p.  1268. 
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banks,  and  svvpep  :nvay  the  ackno\vledg*ed  limits  of  civil, 
moral,  or  reli<^  ious  duty.  For  evils  of  this  character  the 
act(ir,  distinct  from  his  age,  may  be  fairly  held  re- 
p])()iisi])lt' ;  iiTid  i\  herever  falsehood,  voluntary  error,  or 
malignant  motives  are  plaiidy  apparent,  these,  or  any  of 
them,  may  be  properly  imputed.  On  this  principle,  the 
authors  of  the  falae  decretals  may  be  held  amenable  to 
the  just  censure  of  posterity.  These  men,  whoever  they 
were,  knowingly  inaited  and  disseminated  false  and  di^ 
torted  views  of  Christian  antiquity,  Avith  intent  to  sustain, 
for  their  own  profit  and  advantage,  a  hierarchical  scheme 
of  later  and  strictly  secular  growth.  The  act  was  volun- 
tury  and  premeditated,  the  motive  was  essentially  cor- 
rupt, and  the  method  tainted  in  all  its  parts  with  the 
coarsest  fraud*  The  authors  at  the  same  time  displayed 
a  feeling  of  malignant  and  scomiul  jealousy  towards  the 
laity  of  their  communion  equally  abhorrent  from  the 
letter  and  tlie  spiiit  of  the  g-ospel  and  inconsistent  with 
the  faithful  and  atleetionate  })erformance  of  their  duties 
as  the  guides  nnd  pastors  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

But  tiie  iinpustiiie  was  wonderfully  successful,  and 
once  thr  all  "-ave  character  and  direction  to  the  „  r 
puntiiical  advances  upon  the  liberties  of  church  theimpot- 
and  state.    A  new  impulse  was  impart^^d  to 
pubhc  opinion.    From  this  point  of  time  the  waters  be- 
gan to  be  troubled:  and  it  will  be  our  task  to  watch 
Uieir  alternate  swellings  and  subsidings  until  they  finally 
burst  their  banks,  overwhelming  the  rotten  bulwarks  of 
civil  and  reUgious  duty,  and  merging  them  all  in  the 
one  great  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  spiritual  monarch 
of  the  Seven  Hills. 

Pope  Gregory  IV.  took  no  further  part  in  the  dissen- 
uons  of  the  frankish  princes.   The  remainder  stoieof 
of  his  short  pontificate  was  employed  in  forti- 
f>iug  the  city  and  organising  a  more  efficient  system 

of  defence  against  the  oaracens,  who  swarmed  upon  his 

coasts,  and  carried  their  ravages  to  the  gates  of  llome.'^ 
At  this  point  of  time  the  republic  was  wholly  dependent 

K  AMuia*;  ftp.  Mural,  torn.  iu.  pt.  L  p.  226}  aad  ibid.  pi.  iU  pp.  289-291. 
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uj)ou  its  own  resources.  The  relation  of  vassiolnge  to  the 
empire  A\  as  never  present  to  the  lhoijg"hts  ot  pope  or 
citizens,  except  when  driven  by  danger  and  necessity  to 
seek  protection  aoninst  attacks  tliey  were  unable  to  r*  pel 
by  their  own  unaided  powers.  As  long*  as  they  could  iieip 
themselves,  nobility  and  peo})le  shared  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  church,  and  were  gfenerally  ready  to  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  their  pontiff  agtiinst  all  but  their 
Sergini  u.  own  domestic  factions.  Thus,  after  the  death  of 
p<>p«-  Pope  Greg-ory  IV.  in  the  year  848,  the  nobilitv 
of  Eome  elevated  Sergius,  a  noble  Koman,  to  the  ponti- 
fical throne ;  and  in  contempt  of  the  ordinance  of  Lothar 
and  Eug'enius  II«  (a,d.  824),  consecrated  him  without 
waitino;  for  the  imperial  license.**  Displeased  by  this 
open  defiance  of  his  authority;  the  empm>r  despatched 
his  youthful  son  Louis  with  a  strong  military  force  and 
a  commission,  consisting*  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  this  infraction  of  duty  and  alle- 
g-iance.  In  their  advance  towards  Eonie  the  inijierial 
armies  treated  the  papal  states  in  nil  respects  as  an 
enemy's  country.  The  bisliops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna, 
with  no  fewer  than  txM  iity  prelates  of  northern  and  cen- 
tral Itnlv,  in  resentment  of  the  frequpTit  encroaclnnenta 
of  Ru  lue  upon  their  several  jurisdictions  and  privileges/ 
joined  the  retinue  of  Louis. 

Against  such  an  enemy  tlie  ]iope  had  Uttle  to  depend 
Defence  of  "P^"  Spiritual  weapons  and  the  feeble 

Hom<>  by  walls  of  Rome.  On  their  approach  to  the  city 
sergius  IL  ^j^^  imporial  host  laid  waste  the  country  with 
fii'e  and  sword.  But  when  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
•  sacred  domes,  and  towers  a  sudden  thunder-storm  struck 
down  some  men  of  note  in  the  army :  a  superstitious  tre- 
mor stole  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery ;  doubts  arose 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  expedition ;  and  at  this  crisis 
of  dismay  and  hesitation  a  solemn  procession  issued  from 
the  city-ffates,  singing  anthems  and  bearing  their  crosses 
and  the  hanners  of  the  church  in  their  van,  welcomin<r 

^  Conf.  Book  VI.  c.    p.  133.  nsm)  iiniT«nmteiii,  «t  capoC  onnotarum 

•  .4nf«/uj(iMs  tl(  scribo8thisexi>f  <i;f^''n      ocelt'sianiin  Dei,"  Set:    hi  Vit.  SefVU 
116  u  couspiracy  "  contra  hanc  (iioii»a-     II.,  ap.  Murat.  torn,  iii  p.  228. 
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the  prince  as  if  he  had  come  upon  a  p(  aeoftil  pilo-riinage 
to  the  holy  places.  The  procession  rptunicd  in  the  same 
ord'er,  and  was  followed  in  respectful  silence  bv  the  army 
and  its  chiefs  to  tlie  steps  of  the  g^eat  basihca  of  6t. 
Peter  without  the  Walls.  To  the  excited  minds  of  the 
rude  yisitors^  ahready  balancing  between  vulvar  passion 
and  religious  apprehension^  this  well-timed  display  ]iroved 
an  ef^tual  sedative.  Sergius  II.  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  with  skill  and  coura^.  Aflter  closing  the 
city-gates^  and  manning'  the  walls  with  his  best  soldiery^ 
he  took  his  station  upon  the  steps  of  the  church,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  could  impart  reli(^ous  dignity  and 
splendour  to  the  reception.  On  the  approach  of  Louis, 
tne  pontiff  adduced  and  embraced  the  prince  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  led  him  by  the 
rijilit  luiud  into  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  to  where  the 
silver  gates  ga\  e  admittance  to  the  body  of  the  sanctuary. 
Here  the  pope  suddenly  stood  still ;  at  his  command  the 
porfnls  were  closed;  and  Sergius,  turning  abruptly  to  the 
sii!  ))rised  and  dazzled  prince,  uttered  the  sulenm  admo- 
nition :  "  If  yon  have  come  hither  with  a  pure  heart  and 
single  w  ill,  to  hrhv^'  lite  and  safety  to  this  our  republic, 
citv,  and  church,  enter  with  me  into  these  gates;  if  this 
be  not  your  intent,  never  shall  they  with  my  consent 
Open  to  receive  you." 

Bewildered  by  the  unexpected  display  and  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  papal  address,  the  youth  forgot  p^^^  ^^^^^ 
his  part.  He  promptly  replied  that  his  mmd  <.v.  i  n ^  lud 
was  free  from  every  evil  purpose  or  device.  The 
pope  accepted  the  word  of  Louis  as  a  disavowal  of  the 
whole  object  of  the  expedition ;  then,  pressing  his  hand 
asainst  tne  silver  portal^  they  flew  open,  and  disclosed 
the  glories  of  the  shrine,  oecked  with  all  the  pomp  of  Ro- 
man religion,  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished  novice.  The 
clergy  arrayed  within  received  him  with  uplifted  voices, 
chanting  tne  sacred  salutation,  "  Blessed  be  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Tlu^  ju-ince  and  all 
his  retinue  bowed  to  the  earth  before  the  shrine,  and  gave 
loud  thanks  to  God  and  the  prince  of  the  apostles  for  the 
iueatiiuabie  privilege  of  worshiping  in  his  sanctuary. 
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A  week  passed  away  in  oblivion  of  all  bat  refi^DS 

exercises  and  devotional  visits.   Meanwhile  the 
of  Liuis  M  ^tes  of  the  city  remained  closed  and  viplaiitly 
"jKtogofth€p-uar(l('d,  and  the  surrounding-  country  aUaii- 
doned  to  indiscriminate  pillnofe  for  the  support 
of  the  martial  pilg^rims.    Btill  no  chang-e  appeared  in 
the  demeanour  of  the  pontiii  towards  his  royal  visitor. 
On  the  following"  Sunday,  Louis  and  all  his  retinue, 
attended  l)v  the  Roman  nobility  and  prie.<t])ood,  were 
assembled  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.    During*  the  ser- 
vice Sergius  took  from  tlie  altar  a  golden  crown  of  coatly 
workmanship,  and  placinfr  it  on  the  head  of  the  prince, 
he  anointed  him  with  holy  oil  to  be  the  Km/ji  of  the 
LombardSj  and  begirt  him  with  the  sword  of  royalty. 
The  religious  deUrium  in  which  the  pope  had  hitherto 
.^^   managed  to  retain  his  licentious  guests  had  nn- 
refuses  the  hinged  their  purpose^  and  introduced  hesitation 
»  ^'Juiand  uncertainty  into  their  movements;  But 

glance  to  the  -     ti*  i  ^ti        iti  ■ 

**Bjneof  the  the  Itahan  prelates^  who  had  probably  partaken 
LombArda."  enthusiasm  of  the  moment^  at  length 

broke  silence.  A  war  of  angry  words  arose  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna  and  the  ])ope,  and  the  new  king 
suddenly  called  to  mind  the  origiiuil  jiurpose  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Louis  broke  in  u{»on  the  controversy  raging 
between  the  ecclesiastical  clii^^ts  with  a  ioiiiial  demand 
that  the  nobility  and  people  sliouid  take  the  accustomed 
oath  of  fealty  to  him  as  King  of  Italy  and  sovereign 
prince  of  Rome  and  Romans.  Sergius  l>old]'\  denied  tliat 
any  such  fealty  was  due  to  the  Kbuj  of  the  Lombards ; 
and  protested  that  no  power  on  earth  should  prevail 
with  him  to  take  that  oath  himself,  or  to  permit  it  to 
be  taken  by  the  nobility  or  people  of  Rf>me.  Neither  he 
nor  the  citizens,  he  said,  had  dreamt  of  conferring  upon 
Louis  any  right  to  their  allegiance  in  virtue  of  his  new 
title.  The  pope  shrewdly  discerned  that,  as  king  of  Italy, 
Louis  might  lay  daim  to  a  direct  dominion,  and  that  t&e 
oath  demanded  might  introduce  the  ordinary  relation  of 
sovereign  and  subject  between  himself,  the  pope,  and  the 
republic.  Sergius  therefore  proposed,  if  it  should  so 
please  the  king^  that  the  usual  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
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emperor  should  be  a(] ministered.  The  obligatiou  which, 
iu  the  papai  view,  the  latter  oath  was  supposed  to  intro- 
duce, resnlted  wholly  from  the  relio-ioiis  com])act  between 
church  and  state,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  cove- 
nanted protection,  such  political  rig-hts  were  conceded  to 
the  empire  as  should  be  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  incumbent  on  him  solely  as  the  protecting-  power. 
Considering  the  matter  in  this  lights  the^ntifi  was  not 
imwillingf  to  surrender  to  the  emperor^  as  patrician^  the 
command  of  the  miUtary  forces  of  the  commonwealth^ 
or  even  die  administration  of  the  laws,  where  his  own 

Sowers  or  those  of  the  republic  were  found  inadequate  to 
e&nd  the  firontiers  against  foreign  enemies  or  to  punish 
crimes  dan^rous  to  the  civil  g-ovemment  and  tne  in- 
terests of  the  church.  But,  with  all  this,  the  pope  re- 
coiled from  any  tliou^lit  of  admittino"  a  relation  between 
the  emperor  and  himselt"  at  all  reBeaibliiio*  that  of  sove- 
rei<rn  and  vassal,  and  Sergius  warily  deelined  to  permit 
Kome  and  its  dependencies  to  melt  mto  a  hiiiijdoni  of 
Italfi :  a  position  in  wliicli  no  ])}itriciate  or  protectorat(^ 
would  interpose  between  tiie  king"  and  the  poTitifV,  and 
whicli  would  therefore  involve  him  in  the  ordinary  obli- 
gations of  ci\  il  subjectionJ 

The  proposition  of  the  pope  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  and  Sergius  took  the  usual  oath  of  s„cc«B»ftii 
fidelity  to  the  emperor  as  patrician ;  but  gave  rosistanro  of 
no  satisfaction  for  his  contempt  of  the  imperial  ^""^^^^ 
rights  committed  at  his  election,  nor  did  he  offer  any 
security  ^^ainst  a  repetition  of  the  like  evasion  for  the 
fotnre.  All  this  time  neither  the  prince  nor  a  man  of 
his  retinue  had  set  foot  within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and, 
like  many  a  Lombard  king  before  him,  the  titular  mon* 
arch  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  firom  the  unap- 
proachable walls  of  the  holy  city.  The  pontiff  had  added 
the  name  of  a  great-grandson  of  Charlema^ie  to  the  list 
ui  1  rankish  princes  who  had  aceej)ted  the  diadem  as  of 
the  spontaneous  g  ift  of  the  holy  see.  Louis  received  the 
crown  of  Lomburdy  without  license  or  authority  from 
his  father  J^othar.    Anastaf^ius  no  doubt  describes  cor- 

i  Cont  Book  VL  c  iv.  pp.  107,  108,  on  the  patrkiftte. 
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rectly  the  childish  deh'g-ht  of  the  boy-king*  with  the  ofUt* 
tering"  bauble;  nor  does  the  transaction  np])ear  to  hii\  e  met 
with  objection  or  protest  on  the  part  of  the  eni])eror.  In 
the  hands  of  tlie  ]>o})e,  crowns  had  proved  both  cheap  and 
advantageous  bribes  ;  and  while  Louis  carried  nwny  his 
splendid  toy,  the  chiefs  of  the  J' raiikish  host  were  vrr-dti- 
fied  with  such  honours  and  distinctions  as  the  pontiti'had 
it  in  his  poweMo  bestow.^  On  the  other  haud^  the  mal- 
content Italians  and  the  Prankish  complainants,  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  redress/  found 
their  g-rievances  quietly  consigned  to  oblivion ;  and  in  the 
end  the  calm  couragfe  and  sagacity  of  Sergius  II.  was 
rewarded  by  a  dedsive  victory  at  once  over  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  foes. 

Pope  SergiuB  II.  died  in  the  year  845,  and  left  the 
Klection  of  republic  beset  with  dangers  both  from  within 
^  and  from  without.  The  African  Saracens  were 
at  that  point  of  time  the  almost  undisputed  masters  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  were  eng^aofed  in  active  prepara- 
tions to  extend  their  conquests  to  the  continent  of  Italy. 
At  this  crisis  there  was  a  momentary  hush  amun'^'  the 
factions  which  ag'it^ited  the  t  ity  ;  and  all  parties  felt  the 
importance  of  substituting'  for  the  deceased  pontiff  an  eih- 
cient  head  of  the  frnvernnient.  The  Sai-acen  fleets  were 
already  swarming  upon  the  coasts;  no  time  was  allowed 
for  the  usual  application  to  the  emperor;  and  the  Homaus 
hastily  elected  Leo,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  known  ca- 
pacity, to  occupy  the  post  of  danger  and  duty.  But 
inasmuch  as  election  without  consecration  must  have 
placed  the  new  pontiff  in  an  uncertain^  because  revocable, 
position,  and  must  have  left  him  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  defeated  factions,  the  churcn  and  citizens,  after 
short  deliberation,  consecrated  the  new  ponti£^  under  re- 

^  Drogo,  bishop  of  Mctz,  the  mater>  Tli  p.  883»  witb  the  editor's  remarks, 

nal  uncle  of  Louis,  received  a  comrois-  and  rxtrr»ct  frum  t  he  Epistles  of  llinc- 

siou  OS  vicar-goneral  of  the  pope  ia  mar  of  lUitims  on  the  commission  of 

Finance.  But  the  Gallic  bishops  refused  DrcM^o. 

to  recognise  the  cominissiun;  and  Drogo  '  To  wit.  Ebbo,  ar(  bbi.sb<>n  (^f  Kheima, 

prudently  abstained  from  aiwertiug  its  who  hod  been  depo&td  I'ur  his  partici- 

rights  at  the  risk  of  «  achisnu   See  the  pation  in  the  rebwion  of  8.13,  and  pro- 

U-ttor  of  (If  pointroent,  nddrf">scd  to  fhc  bably  some  others  who  bed  mffnea  in 

Trunsalpiuo  bbhops,  ap.  D.  Bouq.  torn.  the  sauie  cau^. 
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serve  of  fealty  to  the  empire,  and  accoiiipanied  by  an 
ftpol()g*y  to  the  cni])eror  grounded  upon  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  the  case. 

Vet  even  liefore  the  repnblie  had  provided  itsell*  with 
a  head  capal^le  of  eiicoiiiiteniig-  the  crisis^  the  inroad*  of 
Saracens  were  ah'eady  before  the  g-ates  of  Home. 

tilt'  Sarfloens 

They  had  taken  and  plundered  the  towns  on 
the  coast^  and  ravag-ed  the  surrouijdhig  tountry  without 
mercy;  they  had  emptied  out  and  desecrated  the  rich 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  without  the  WaUs^  and 
had  retired  to  their  ships  laden  with  spoil  and  carrying 
away  multitudes  of  captives.  This  calamitous  inroad, — 
for  in  this  instance  it  was  no  more, — <^ed  forth  all  the 
energies  of  Pope  Leo  lY.  By  courao-e^  resource,  and 
presence  of  mind^  he  restored  the  confidence  of  the  citi- 
zens in  themselves ;  he  provided  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  the  ruined  sanctuaries ;  he  obtained  from  the  emperor  a 
ready  forg-ix  cness  for  the  irreg'iilarity  of  his  election,  and 
a  round  eontriljutiou  towards  the  repair  ul  the  damages 
inflicted  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith.    Then,   j  .xr 

111*  /»!  lA'O  IV. 

with  a  ^  iew  to  secure  the  holiest  of  the  lioly  furtiiies 
plact  -  from  the  like  fate  for  the  future,  he  con- 
cei\  ('<i  :ind  executed  with  wonderful  despatch  a  project  for 
siirronnding-  tlie  whole  suburb  of  the  Janiculum  with  a 
strong  wall  and  flanking*  towers.  While  this  g-reat  work 
was  in  progress,  he  repaired  and  improved  the  fortifica- 
tions of^ the  city  ;  and  by  setting  an  example  of  cheerful 
fortitude,  inspired  all  classes  with  the  confidence  requisite 
to  meet  the  approach  of  the  still  more  formidable  invasion 
then  known  to  he  in  preparation  against  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  following  the  first  inroad  it  was  reported 
that  the  Saracens  were  ag-ain  at  sea.  The  walls  Destruction 
of  the  Vatican  were  still  incomplete^  and  the  of  the 
maritime  towns  of  the  republic, — Portus,  Cen-®****^^**** 
tumcellae,  and  others, — were  destitute  of  any  naval  arma- 
ment capable  of  encountering  the  enemy  at  sea  or  im- 
peding a  landing  upon  any  part  of  the  coast.  But  the 
pontiff  found  ready  and  aeiiv  e  allies  in  the  new  commer- 
cial republics  of  Amalfi^  Gaeta^  Salernum^  jN  aples^  aud 
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others  alontr  the  neiji-hbouriug  coasU,  which  had  ^vithin 
rt  few  years  sjinnm*  up  out  of  the  niinR  of  the  Byzau- 
tnie  domhiioT^  in  sduthern  Italy.    The  citizens  of  these 
free  states  haci  becuuie  sensible  tliat  their  own  battle  was 
to  be  Ibuo-lit  on  tlie  Roman  shores;  and  they  hastened 
thither,  with  all  the  armed  vessels  they  could  muster,  to 
repel  the  common  enemy  trom  their  coasts.  The  pontiif, 
after  due  inquiry-,  to  guard  against  surprise  or  treachery, 
hastened  to  Portus  to  salute  his  new  allies,  and  formally 
romniitted  the  sacred  bodies  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  to  their  protection.    On  the  following  day  the  Sa- 
racen fleet  appeared  in  the  offing*.  The  Chnstian  warriors 
put  to  sea  to  encounter  them ;  out  before  they  could  join 
battle,  a  sudden  tempest  parted  the  combatants :  the  con- 
federates reached  the  port  under  their  lee  with  triflings 
damage,  while  the  ships  of  the  enemy  ^ther  foundered  at 
sea  or  were  stranded  on  the  hostile  coast,  and  their  luck- 
less crews  beenme  the  captives  of  an  exasperated  popu- 
lace. Great  liuiabers  were  suspended  upon  gibbets  along 
the  shores,  and  many  more  were  carried  away  to  Rome 
to  expend  their  sinews  in  r  unpleting  the  defences  of  the 
city  against  their  own  kiii>i  ilk  (a. p.  849). 

Meanw^hile  the  works  ibr  tin  tletenee  of  the  city  had 
The T.on-  proceeded  with  little  intermission;  and  w^ithin 
nine.ity."  fouF  vcars  of  their  commencement  the  basihca 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  area  of  the  Vatican  were  enclosed 
within  a  wall  capable  of  defying  the  siege-tactics  of  the 
age.  The  newly-fortified  quarter  received  from  its  founder 
the  name  of  the  Leonine  city and  on  the  27th  June 
in  the  year  850  the  ceremony  of  consecration  was  per- 
formed with  all  the  pomp  and  festivity  which  the  occasion 
naturallv  sufifgested.  Tne  inhabitants  of  the  coast-towns 
returned  to  their  deserted  dwellings ;  and  the  pontifl^  after 
providing  for  the  more  urgent  demands  of  the  public 
defence,  expended  large  sums  upon  the  fortifications  of 
the  important  towns  of  Portus  and  Centumcellee."* 

The  close  of  this  able  and  active  pontificate  was  em- 
bittered by  civil  disturbances,  which  may  be  traced  to  the 

•"  Our  Btitliority  f-.r  the  pontificates  rontifn  alis  <.f  AfitistatnUf  ap.  Jf MPOf* 
of  bergiu*  11.  und  Leo  IV.  is  the  Liber         Kr.  lul.  toiu.  iii. 
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aversion  of  the  Romans  from  the  Fraiikish  con-^^ 
nection.    For  all  the  assistance  they  had  re-  averw  fm^ 
ceived  from  their  covenanted  protectors  during '^^eFronkish 
their  late  distresses,  they  fplt  that  thev  miofht  as 
well  have  never  cast  oft  their  dependence  upon  the  Byzan- 
tine state.    Free  repubhcs  had  been  starting  into  exist- 
ence around  them  with  little  disturbance  from  that  feeble 
and  distant  power ;  while  they  themselves  were  suffering 
almoet  as  much  from  the  shepherds  within^  as  from  the 
wolyea  without  thehr  fold.    Deserted  in  their  extremity, 
and  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  recent  calamity^  a 
faction  favourable  to  a  re-transfer  of  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  state  was  gradually  drawn  togemer.   A  trai- 
tor to  the  party^  however^  reported  to  King  Louis  that 
Oratian,  the  captain  of  the  Boman  militia,  was  actually 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  a  numerous  faction  in 
the  cit\'  for  the  expulsion  of  the  imperial  judo-es  and 
other  Frankish  officials,  and  the  erection  of  Ronif  into  an 
independent  state  under  the  protection  of  the  Eiii|)eror 
Michael  III.  of  Constantinople.    Lonis  lost  no  time  in 
encountering'  the  danger,  and  wns  pidhubly  not  sorry  for 
the  opportunity  of  once  more  indulging'  his  predatory 
lollowers  with  the  plunder  of  the  territories  he  had  been 
unable  or  unwillnig-  to  defend.    The  young-  king  was  re- 
ceived by  the  pope  with  the  accustomed  honours  and 
submissions,  and  admitted  within  the  precinct  of  the  Leo- 
nine city.    Gratian,  under  the  protection  of  the  pontiif, 
obtained  leave  to  defend  himself  with  freedom;  the  charge 
'  was  ultimately  pronounced  slanderous  and  unfound^, 
and  the  luckless  traitor  was  delivered  for  punishment  into 
his  hands.   The  Frankish  troops  evacuated  the  Oeaii)  of 
city ;  and  a  few  days  afterwanls  the  excellent  ^ 
pontiff  sank  into  the  grave,  mourned  and  regretted  by 
the  people  he  had  served  and  saved/ 

Lbo  IV.  died  in  the  month  of  August  855,  and  the 
( lorg-y  and  nobility  of  Rome  chose  Benedict,  Benedict  in. 
cardinal  priest  of  8t.  Calixtus,  to  succeed  him. 
In  coiilonnity  with  treaties,  they  despatched  JNicolas  bi- 
shop of  Agnani,  and  Mercurius,  the  master  of  the  militia, 

"  A*<utat.  Vii.  Leon.  IV.,  ap.  Mwat.  ton.  iif.  p.  246b 
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to  the  Emperor  Lothar  with  the  election-roll,  and  a  humble 
request  that  he  would  approve  and  confirm  the  record. 
The  envoys  do  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  further  than 
the  court  of  Louis,  w  ho  hud  by  this  time  been  acknow- 
ledg*ed  as  cullcag"ue  and  successor  of  his  fnther."  The 
spirit  of  faction  travelled  with  thern  ;  and  on  their  I'etnrn 
from  I'avia,  accompanied  by  imperial  commissioners, 
they  were  persuaded  b}'  a  certain  Arsenius,  bishop  of 

D«iK»ition  -^"8^^^^"™?  ^  renounce  the  cause  of  Benedict, 
anJ*imp??  and  to  salute  as  pope  Auastasius,  cardinal  priest 
BewdSnt  ®^      ^^*^rcellu3,  whom  Leo  IV.  had  deposed 
and  banished  for  contumacy  and  disobedience. 
The  exiled  priest  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Aquileia, 
where  it  appears  that  the  iconoclastic  heresy  had  made 
alarmlno-  progress.    Under  favour  of  the  envoys,  the 
party  of  Anastasius  had  gradually  increased  in  numbers; 
many  bishops  of  northern  Italy — even  the  imperial  com- 
missioners—joined his  retinue;  and  thus  strengthened, 
the  federates  advanced  confidently  towards  Rome  to  en- 
throne their  candidate.    The  party  found  almost  imme- 
diate admittance  into  tlie  Leonine  citv,  where  a  scene 
wus  enacted  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  oiler  a  sufficient 
exphi  nation. 

The  first  act  of  the  intruder  was  to  bi  eak  in  pieces 
iconociasm  and  to  burn  all  the  sacred  ima^ies  he  could  find 
in  Rome,  jn  l)a8ilica  of  St.  Peter.  With  a  pole-axe 
he  drng*^ed  an  eiiig-y  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin  from  its  pe- 
destal, and  effaced  the  ])ictnre  or  symbol  of  a  sacred 
synod  which  Leo  IV.  had  caused  to  be  deUneated  over 
tne  principal  porch  of  the  church.  These  inexj)licable 
acts  of  sacrilege  neither  offended  nor  alienated  his  ad- 
herents ;  and,  with  their  zealous  assistance,  he  stormed 
the  city,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  palace  of  the  Late- 
ran,  where  his  rival  fell  into  his  hands.  After  stripping" 
Benedict  of  the  pontifical  robes  and  insignia,  and  dotning 

*  Bnt  amea^  entry  in  t))«>  Annaks  mation  to  he  found  in  aaj  writarofthA 

Bertfniant  (Pert:,  tnm.  i.  p.  4  iri)  is  out  acj^o  that  Loui^  wa<?  rfthcr  crown(Ml  hy 

only  outhority  fur  this  fact.  JIc  is  there  hii>  father,  or  by  »ny  coQt«Diporary  pope 

ftaid  to  have  been  sent  bj  LoChftr  tO  (Benedict  III..  Nicolat  I.,  Hadrian  IL, 

Boino  (A.n.  850),  to  bo  crowned  empe-  or  John  VIII.). 
ror  by  Leo  IV.    There  is  no  other  inti- 
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himadf  in  the  spiritaal  '^spolia  opima".  of  bis  captive^  he 
seated  himself  triumphantly  upon  the  pontificaithtoney 
and  committed  Benemct  to  the  custody  of  two  of  his  own 
confederates^  whom,  like  himself.  Leo  IV.  had  deposed 
for  critninal  irrenfularity  of  hfe.  nut  this  success  was  of 
short  duration:  the  llonian  clergy  and  people Expuisba of 
stood  firm  to  the  interests  of  Benedict,  and  re-  AoMtosiiM, 
pelled  the  pretensions  of  the  intruder  witii  horror  tion  of"^ 
and  disgust.  His  friends  and  partisans,  meet- 
ing  with  httle  support  within  the  city,  <r^'5^duallv  fell  away 
from  him;  and  the  imperial  commissioners,  hnding-  that 
nothing  to  be  gamed  by  affording  further  support 
to  a  siukiug  cause,  withdrew  tlieir  countenance.  Anas- 
tasius  was  accordingly  expelled  from  the  city  with  dis- 
grace ;  Benedict  was  released,  and  consecrated  with  the 
free  consent  of  the  commisnoners,  amid  the  shouts  and 
acchmiations  of  the  populace^  and — ^it  is  said — the  re- 
pentant tears  of  his  late  opponents.'' 

Thus  the  spirit  of  faction  was,  for  the  moment^  either 
subdued  or  silenced ;  and  at  the  death  of  Bene-  xaaotioD  of 
diet  IIL,  in  the  month  of  April  858^  the  deacon  ^ 
Nicolas  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the  unani- 
mous suflSrages  of  the  emperor  and  the  church  and  people 
of  Rome.''  The  new  pontiff  had  been  the  friend  and  mi- 
nister of  Sergius  II.  and  Leo  IV.  amid  all  the  dangers 
and  diflScTilties  throuofh  which  those  able  pilots  had  steered 
the  bark  ol  the  ciuireh.  His  personal  qualities  had  made 
him  many  friends ;  among  them  the  Emperor  Louis  II., 
who,  by  the  death  of  his  fatiier  Lothar  ni  the  month  of 
September  855,  had  united  in  his  own  person  the  impe- 
rial title  and  the  crown  of  Italy.  The  new  poutiH'  was 
inaugurated  and  enthroned  in  the  presence  of inaugaratinn 
the  emperor  and  his  court  ^  and  on  the  third 

P  Amatlag.  Vit  Ben«d.  III.,  ap.  Afu-  ttp.  Perit,  torn.  i.  p.  459)  taya  that  KI- 

rat.  t>'rn.  iii.  pp.  247-240,    Tt  i^i  t  li  ur  rnl;is  ivas  indcbtca  for  liis  <  lortion  more 

that  the  commiaaioiien  were  empowered  to  the  presence  of  Louis  and  his  retioue 

bj  Lotus  to  ooDMiit  both  OD  his  own  part  Ihta  to  tho  dlaposfeioii  of  the  elei^v. 

aod  that  of  Iiis  ffit^cr.    'Mipht  not  this  But  the  narratiTc  of  Anastasius  (Vit. 

be  an  attempt  to  impose  a^ope  upon  the  N  icoi.  I.,  ap.  MuraL  torn.  iii.  pp.  232  et 

Ronans  bv  iroperiiu  nonroraon  ?  The  sqq.)  is  too  dnminetantibl  to  leave  any 

conduct  of  the  commlftsioners  is  hiirdly  doubt  that  the  clergy  freely  designs trd 

explicable  upon  any  other  supposition.  him  and  completed  the  election  without 

1  Tbu  Bertiniam  Amtalut  (ann.  958,  any  appMcnt  external  interference. 
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day  after  the  solemnity  the  latter  entertained  him  at  a 
state-banquet,  and  then  withdrew  to  a  short  distanoe  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  city  to  receive  the  retam*-Tiat  of 

the  pontiir.   On  the  morrow,  as  the  pope,  escorted  by  the 
nobility  and  cler2*y,  approached  the  imperial  camp,  Louis 
advanced  to  meet  hiiii ;  and  descending*  Iroin  horseback, 
Louis  TT    ^^^^  ^^^^  reins  of  the  pope's  ])alfrey,  and  led 
bridle-groom  him  forward  the  length  of  a  bow-shot,  after  the 
tothepop«.  Qj.^ium.y  custom  of  a  bridle-jrroom/    A  sump- 
tuous feast  was  then  served  m  the  im|)erial  tents,  and 
Louis  again  escorted  the  pope  a  like  distance  on  his  re- 
turn.   Arriving*  at  a  broad  and  public  part  of  the  road, 
the  emperor  dismounted,  and  once  more  performed  the 
same  menial  duty ;  ailer  which  ceremony  the  pontiff  in 
his  turn  dismounted,  he  embraced  and  kissed  the  em- 
peror :    and  thus,"  says  the  biographer^   they  lovingly 
took  leave  of  each  other."' 

A  motive  for  thb  self-humiliation  may  perhaps  be  de- 
position of  tected  in  the  political  position  of  the  Emperor 
the  Emperor  Louis  II.  Thoug^h  ho  woro  the  imperial  dia- 
^*  dem^  he  was^  in  the  extent  of  actual  dominion^ 
the  weakest  of  the  Caroling  ian  princes.  As  the  eldest 
son  of  Lothar  I.,  he  was  as  little  likelv  as  his  father  to 
rest  contented  with  the  share  assig-iied  to  the  latter  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  the  year  843 ;  and  when,  after 
his  father's  death,  his  young*er  brother,  Lothar  II.,  be- 
eame  possessed,  ns  kino*  of  Lorraine,  of  the  entire  Gallic 
patrimony  of  his  house,  Louis  IT.  found  himselt  eonUned 
within  the  limits  of  Ttalv,  with  but  a  little  wider  e  xtent 
of  territory  tlian  tfiat  which  formerly  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  Hitherto  all  his  efforts  to 
enlarge  his  dominions  beyond  that  limit  had  failed ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  jealousy  and  disappointment 
had  done  more  to  cement  his  alliance  with  the  pontifical 

'  **  Pedestri  more"  are  the  words  of  die-groom)  lo  the  pontiif. 
Anastasius ;  but  referring  back  to  the  *  uliuMte*.  Vit.  NiooL  I.,  ap.  MvnU. 
like  iiioicK'iit  in  the  reci'j)tion  of  Ste-  tom.  iii.  pp.  252,  253.  Sitioniua  (fie 
pben  III.  by  Pippin  in  the  year  753  K.  gr.  Iial.  ()p.  torn.  ii.  pp.308,  309)  im- 
(oonf.  Book  IV.  o.  vi.  p.  981  of  this  proves  upon  the  story  of  Anftstuitiit 
work),  the  emperor  may  be  presumed  to  lie  says  that  when  Louis  i.u.k  Icuvo  nf 
have  imitated  hia  ancestor,  and  tu  have  the  pope  be  kbsed  his  feot.  But  Anas- 
acted  **  vice  stratorU'*  (literally  aa  bri-  tasius  does  not  meatioo  the  iaeidML 
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court  than  reverence  for  tbe  office,  or  affection  for  the 
person,  of  the  pope. 

Periods  of  entanglement  and  confusion  in  the  rela- 
tions of  secdar  princes  and  govemmente  have 
always  proved  the  most  favourable  to  the  de-  capacitiw^Sf 
yelopment  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  Roman  ^"^NioQ. 
pontificate.  For  more  than  a  century  past  the 
s})iritual  weapons  may  be  said  tu  have  rusted  in  the  papal 
aniiury.  The  lust — perhaps  the  necessity — of  territuriul 
actjuisition  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  pontiffs  of 
the  preceding*  ag'e,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  objects  of 
spiritual  conquest  su  zealously  and  so  successfully  pur- 
sued by  their  predecessors  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. And  now,  within  a  few  years  of  the  neeession  of 
Nicolas  I.,  the  ravages  of  foreign  enemies,  the  })rr- 
dations  of  ostensible  protectors,  and  the  prevalence  of 
domestic  faction,  had  combined  to  avert  tbe  eye  of  Home 
from  her  natural  vocation.  But  the  accession  of  the 
new  pontiff  seemed  the  si^al  for  a  total  revolution  in 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  papacy.  All  the  more 
recent  causes  of  languor  and  debilitY  had  ceased  to  weigh 
upon  the  spiritual  life  of  Borne.  The  Saracens  had  been 
driven  firom  the  coasts  of  the  republic ;  a  strictly  Italian 
Unborn  was  now  interposed  between  the  holy  see  and 
its  insolent  and  predatory  protectors  the  Franks ;  internal 
faction  was  quelled,  at  least  for  a  time:  and  now  the 
true  path  of  the  papacy,  however  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  briers  of  a  century*s  growth,  lay  clearly  revealed 
before  the  vigorous  intellect  of  the  reigning*  pontilf;  and 
he  once  more  felt  himself  iit  hberty  to  deal  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  as  the  .N|)iritual  niouareh, — the  '^true 
lord  and  kinof,"  as  he  stood  entitled  upon  the  pseudo- 
apostolic  charter  so  lately  lodged  in  the  sacred  archives 
of  his  church.  With  the  decretals,  genuine  or  fictitious, 
of  his  sainted  predecessors  for  his  clue,  the  world's  con- 
fusion for  his  friend  and  ally^  the  example  of  his  renowned 
precursors  for  his  stimulus,  and  his  clear  understanding* 
and  resolute  will  for  his  ^des,  Nicolas  I.  plunged  into 
the  labyrinth  of  mundane  affairs  without  nesitation  or 
mis^ving.   And  though  it  be  true  that  ability  without 
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opportunity  is  of  little  avail  to  a  siiccppsful  career,  yet 
great  capacities  often  create  the  opportimities  required 
ibr  their  exercise  and  expansion.  Kicolas  L  was  tbrtu- 
nate  in  both  respects.  Occasions  were  not  wanting  for 
the  exertion  of  his  equally  various  powers  of  understand- 
ing and  character ;  and  certainly  no  prince  of  his  ag-e 
could  vie  with  him  in  the  faculty  of  fertilising  the  fidd 
of  opportunity.* 

The  first  occasion  to  draw  upon  the  recently  dis- 
Nicoiaa  I  ^^^"^  trcssury  of  pontifical  privilege  arose 
against  the  out  of  the  discontents  of  the  Italian  primates 
"*rfr^Sr"  ®*  manifold  encroachments  of  the  Boman 
*  poiititls  upon  their  jurisdictions.  The  districts 
over  which  the  three  metropolitan  prelates  of  Milan^ 
-Aquileia,  and  Ravenna  presided  Inirl  at  no  period  of  time 
formed  any  part  of  the  so-called  siiljurbiearian  provincor^, 
and  coTispfjuently  lay  out  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  oi 
the  bishuj)  of  Rome.  The  metrojmlitaii  powers  had  been 
for  acfp^i  exercised  bv  the  areh-pvelates  of  those  sees  in- 
dependently of  all  foreig*n  interference ;  till  bv  oradnHl 
encroachment,  under  the  name  of  appeal,  and  by  favour 
of  imperial  connivance  or  support,"  tiie  pontifb  had  ac> 
quired  a  certain  control  over  tne  nomination  and  conse- 
cration of  the  provincial  bishops^  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  metropolitan  privileges.  This  transgression  of 
their  ordinary  powers  by  the  popes  of  Rome  had  been 
at  difierent  times  resented  by  the  archbishops  both  of 
France  and  Italy/  Hitherto  the  latter  had  defended  thmr 
ancient  rights  with  spirit  and  success ;  but  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Isidorian  decretals  brought  with  it  a  great 
change  in  their  position.  Thdr  claims,  though  resting 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  clearest  ecclesiastical  law, 
stood  ill  direct  contiadiction  to  the  ])rinciple  of  those 
document.s.  Tlie  decretals,  ns  before  observed,  aimed 
unequivocally  at  the  overtbi  ow  of  a  power  in  the  church 
which  stood  in  the  path  of  Rome  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
direct  control  over  the  whole  prelacy  of  the  Latin  com- 

*  See  the  chnrnctor  of  Nicolas  I.  in  Yalentinian  III.  8m  Book  IL G.  pip 
Rhegino,  Cliroii.  ann.  868,  ap.  Pertz^  353. 

ton».  i.  p.  579.  ♦  Conf.  Book  I.  e.  tUi.  pp.  188, 189, 

*  ChMfly  in  Tirttto  of  the  «dj«t  of  192 »  Book  V.  e.  ii.  pp.  448.4ftl. 
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munion ;  and  Nicolas  I.  hastened  to  proclaim  iiiiuself  the 
champion  of  the  new  prero(^ati\  e. 

Tlie  first  blow  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  archbishop  of 
T?aveTiii;i.    Coniplnints  reaclit'd  the  ears  of  the 
pope  that  the  priniate  John  had  presumed  tOcSsofiireh- 
cousecrate  bishops  within  the  province  of  -^mi-  ^^'J^^ 
h'a a  district  forming",  indeed^  a  portion  of  the 
donation  of  Pippin,  but  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Greek  exarchate,  conseqaently  lying  within  the  me- 
tropolitan jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  patriarch  of  that 
dependency.   But,  more  than  this,  ArchDishop  John  was 
accused  or  the  unpardonable  offence  of  proMhUiv^  ap* 
peab  to  Borne  from  the  decisions  of  his  own  court^  and  of 
nolding  possession  of  lands  and  revenues  appertaining  to 
the  patnmony  of  St  Peter.   To  these  delinquencies  was 
added  a  supplemental  list  of  offences  against  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  various  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression*  practised 
upon  his  own  bishops  and  clergy. 

The  provincial  prelacy  were,  in  fact,  willing  enough  to 
disembarrass  themselves  ol  the  irksome  super- 
iiitpTiflence  of  their  nietropoHtans,  and  readily  submiss^n 
lent  themselves  to  the  designs  of  Home.  Arch-  ^^^^ 
bisliop  John  in  vain  drew  from  the  dust  of  his 
archives  the  inoperative  privilege  grantrd  to  his  see 
by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  Constans  11/    o^icolas  con- 
temptuously passed  over  both  the  grant  and  the  subse- 
quent revocation  as  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue, 
and  peremptorily  claimed  the  bishops  of*  Emilia  as  sub- 
jects of  the  holy  see  in  virtue  of  the  donations  of  Pippin 
and  Charlemagne.    As  to  the  archbishop  himself,  he  de- 
dared  the  misdeeds  proved  against  him  to  be  such  high 
and  flagrant  contempts  of  his  ^  apostolate''  as,  in  vurtue 
of  his  office  as  tlie   hrd  of  Qot%  inheritance,*^  it  became 
him  to  visit  with  exemplary  rigour.'   He  therefore  com- 

*  AntuUu.  Vit  Nicol.  I.,  ap.  Murat.  NtmlnH  I.  as  the  proper  dosignatinn  of 

torn.  iJi.  p.  355 ;  conf.  MwraL  iiu  pi.  ii.  the  papal  person  and  office.   Ab  i'eUrr 

pp.  104,  105.  WM  an  apottle,  to  now  the  pope,  as  hit 

"  See  Book  V.  c.  ii.  pp.  449,  450;  represenuitive  and  successor,  wns  pro- 

eonf  MuraL  Ss.  Br.  ItaL  torn,  i'u  p.  aumed  to  hold  his  ajaostolate,  in  the 

146.  ebitfMter  nnd  tHih  au  the  powera  he 

y  The  t<TniH      apnstolatns  noatST**  receivf  d  from  Clirist.  For  this  assump- 

aro  n^ed  for  the  fi!jr»t  time  by  Pope  tion  Nicolas  found  abundant  warrant  in 
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maiided  liiiii  to  abstain  Irom  every  act  of  authority  in- 
consistent with  ecclesiastical  law  as  it  stood  upon  the 
statutes  of  tlie  church  and  the  custom  of  the  Lig'urian, 
Y(  nrtitni,  and  Histrian  proviueep;  and  denounced  ex- 
coninuiuication  and  anathema  ngainst  disobedience  to  his 
mandate.  The  archbishop  persisted  in  the  exercise  of  his 
metropolitan  riirhtp  ;  and  was  pronounced  by  the  pope  an 
alien  irom  the  iiock  of  Christy  and  numbered  amon^  the 
accursed.  Deprived  of  the  emperor^s  support,  and  de- 
serted by  his  suflragans,  the  condemned  prelate  hastened 
to  make  his  submission  to  the  pope;  he  confessed  his 
error,  and  explicitly  renounced  every  article  of  his  late 
pretensions  both  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors.' 

Thoug'h  the  humiliation  of  Bavenna  was  equally 
Effect  of  the  threatening^  to  the  independence  of  Milan  and 
hnmiiiatioii  AquileiB,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  direct  attack 
ofBavMuia.  ^p^^  those  sees.    Nicolas  was  in  no  haste  to 

encounter  enemies  who  held  a  more  defensible  position 
than  the  ai  chbishop  of  Ravenna.  The  provinces  of  ^lilan 
and  Aquileia  hiy  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  Caro- 
lin<ri:iii  (ioiiations  could  be  made  t^^  extend;  and  neither 
prehite  was  in  a  position  to  do  any  net  directly  conflictinm- 
with  the  papal  elaims,  ecclesiastical  or  territorial.  Yet 
the  downfall  of  the  liavennatine  primacy  could  not  but 
operate  to  weaken  the  bulwarks  of  the  metropolitan  au- 
thority ;  the  road  to  Rome  was  made  straig-ht  and  level 
to  Bunra^ans  and  dergyy  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
ecclesiastical  government  into  the  channel  hollowed  out 
for  it  by  decretal  industry  was  effectually  provided  for. 

About  the  same  period  the  tide  of  ecclesiastical  opi- 
progrest  of  niou  WAS  Setting*  in  in  the  same  direction  in 
deeratdiflia.  divisions  of  the  great  Latin  communion. 
In  France  it  flowed  slowly  and  sullenly ;  in  Germany  it 
advanced  with  an  accelerated  current.  The  appointment 
of  Anschar^  archbishop  of  Hamburg-,  to  the  see  of  Bre- 
men may  afford  some  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 

the  Isidorian  collection:  &ee  particu-  *  The  Uama  of  the  »ubmtssioQ  were 
larly  Clm.  c p.  i.,  ap.  Mamti,  torn,  t  pp.  settled  at  a  eonvoeation  held  »t  Rome 
91.  97}  and  Aaadet,  ep.  iii.  §  fl^  ibid.  p.     In  tin-  yc  ur  Rr.  i .  tin-  fourth  j««r  of  the 

poiuiticatu  of  JNicolas  I. 
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derical  opinion  was  affected  by  the  novel  principles  of 
papal  goirerniaent  disdoeed  in  tfie  recently-puUidwd  code 
of  ecelesiaBtical  law. 

Hitherto  the  creation  of  new  bishoprics  had  rested 
\N  ith  the  temporal  lord  or  prince^  who  alone Appointmeata 
possessed  the  funds  for  their  endowment  and***"*^P"'*' 
the  means  for  their  defence.  xSeither  nx^tropolitans  nor 
the  comprovincial  bishops  opposed  the  induction  of  the 
prelate  recommended  by  the  founder;  and  thus  each 
new  see  wns  provided  with  a  pastor  witliout  reference 
to  Itome,  or  any  other  than  domestic  authority.  In  this 
way  Charlemagne  had  erected  the  village  of  Hamburg* 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  into  a  bishopric,  to  serve  as  a 
seminary  for  his  missions  to  the  Sclavic  borderers,  and 
the  civilisation  of  the  swarms  of  pirates  and  freebooters 
periodically  issuing  from  the  coasts  of  J utland  and  Nor- 
way to  ravage  the  coasts  of  France  and  Belgium.  Louis 
the  Pious  had  instituted  the  eminent  mission-  ^nschar 
aiy  priest  Anschar  to  the  new  see,  and  raised  nrdibishop 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  dmrch,  with 
jurisdiction  over  an  indefinite  extent  of  unappropriated 
territory  to  (he  northward  and  eastward  or  the  Elbe. 
The  anxious  desire  of  Louis  for  the  papal  approbation 
appeared  in  this^  as  iu  nhnost  c\ery  other  important 
transaction  of  his  reigni ;  and  Aiiichar  was  sent  to  Iujukj 
to  solicit  the  ratification  of  (4reo;ory  IV.  to  the  imperial 
a})]K>intment.  The  pontiff  eontii  ined  the  record  of  institu- 
tiuTij  and  conferred  the  palliuiii  upon  the  new  urclibishop 
as  h'fjdfc  and  vicar  of  the  holy  see  within  the  province 
assigned  to  him  by  the  emperor. 

But  a  few  3  ears  afterwards  Hamburg-  was  destroyed 
by  the  Normans  j  and^  at  the  suggestion  of  King 
Louis  of  Germany,  Anschar  was  translated  to  translated  tO 
the  see  of  Bremen,  vacant  by  the  death  of  its^]^,^^ 
bidiopLeuderich.   The  validity  of  the  act  was, 
however,  open  to  canonical  objection.    Both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  ecclesiastical  law  were  adverse  to  the 
migration  of  bishops  from  one  see  to  another;*  and  the 

•  See  cao.        Ck>nciL  Nicnn.,  ao.     Coao.  Sardic.  ibkl  p.  638.  The  ancient 
Barim.  ton.  L  p.  380;  cm.  i.  and  it.     law  respecting  InuMlatioas  is  diieuwd 
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practice  itself  was  of  rare  occurrence,  though  not  alto- 
gether without  precedent.  The  synod  to  which  the 
question  was  referred  resolved  that,  inasmuch  as  the 

archbishop  of  Hamburg*  had  been  expelled  from  his  see 
hv  a  heatnen  enemy,  and  could  not  be  reinstated,  it  was 
expedient  that  a  see  should  be  assigned  to  liim  ;  that  this 
expediency  ought  to  prevail  over  the  letter  of  the  law; 
and  that  it  was  within  the  competency  of  tlie  synod, 
witlioiit  Ffcourse  to  the  holy  see,  to  consecrate  and  in- 
duct bun  uito  the  vacant  chair. 

Little  more  would  probably  have  been  heard  of  the 
.      transaction,  if  Gunthar  archbishop  of  Cologne 
thi^n^ia^  had  not  objected  to  the  severance  of  firemen 
c!S  diSdtiel  ^^^^      provincc  in  favour  of  a  new  metropo- 
^     ^  '^^  litan.  He  contended  that  it  was  not  competent 
to  the  temporal  power  to  dismember  any  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  that  the  S3'nodal  authority  of  the  pro- 
vince coidd  not  proceed  without  the  sanction  of  the  holy 
see.   In  fact,  transactions  of  this  nature  were  always 
regarded  as  matters  requiring  grave  deliberation  and 
caution.   They  fell  within  the  class  of  the    majorea  et 
difficiliores  causae"  of  the  decretalists    and  a  synod,  as- 
sembled at  Worms  in  the  spring  of  the  year  858  to  con- 
sider the  course  to  be  pursued,  resolved  that  each  pariy 
should  seud  deputies  to  Pope  Nicolas,  and  that  the  dis- 
A     1  to  T^^^^      unreservedly  committed  to  his  decision, 
Ki^STand  I'hc  popc  reccivcd  the  delegates  with  great 
decision  of  courtesy  :  he  approved  their  dutiful  submission  : 
and,  alt«;r  mature  dehberation,  conhrmed  the 
act  of  separatioTi,  and  ratified  the  translation  of  Ausciiar 
on  the  ground  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  providing 


with  his  ii^m\  Icarnineand  cnnfionr  hy 
Van  Egpai,Jas.  Eccl.Univ.  &c.  toio. ». 
pp.  119  el  aqq.  See  also  can.  xxi.  and 
xxii.  Cone.  Ant'och  ,  Rnrrl  torn,  j, 
pp.  602, 603.  The  ApoJitohc  Canons  (can. 
xiii.,  ap.  Hardum.  ubi  sup.  p- 1 1 ),  how. 
c%'er,  q mil  i  fy  t  he  f3^neral  pr oh ; b i  t i ( )n ,  and 
appear  to  admit  of  transkttous  under 
apcciai  circuautancM.  But  thn  is  in- 
consistent  witli  tht^  oldrr  ranrms  on  the 
subject,  in  all  of  which  the  prohibition 
it  naqmliflad. 


b  The  decretal  attributed  to  Pope 
Anterus  among  the  Isidorian  forgerit>s 
seems,  indeed,  to  leave  the  decision  of 
the  (juestions  of  necessity  and  expedi- 
ency to  the  bishops  of  the  province: 
Anteri  Pap.  Bpw,  Mmui  QmiA  torn.  i. 
p.  763.  But  as  evory  case  of  this  na- 
ture fell  within  the  description  of  "  ma- 
jorea  oanae,**  it  Mlowed  tm  »  nailer  of 

eonr--o  tint  thr  nltimriti;'  rlf-civinn  mu^t 
rest  with  the  Koman  pontiff.  HeeAma- 
diit  £p.  ep.  UL  I  4»  ibk  p.  61«. 
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for  the  conversion  of  the  heathens  of  the  north.  The  two 
dioceses  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  were  thencetoru  ard 
to  foriii  uiie  province,  free  and  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  arehhishop  of  Coioii  ne.  The  decree  conchided 
with  the  (iHiiiiiiciation  of  anathedia  upon  all  who  should 
wilfully  infrin<i  e  its  provisions ;  in  order/'  as  it  was 
alleo-ed,  "  to  secure  them  aofainst  all  dano-er  of  infraction, 
audiwith  a  view  to  the  exaltation  of  the  apostoucal  dig*- 
nit^,  and  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  God  against  all 
His  adversaries."'' 

The  cases  of  John  of  Havenna  and  Anschar  of  Bre- 
men fiimish  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  i^^^ 
new  decretal  scheme.    In  both  cases  the  royal  suiuofihe 
authority  had  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  pontiff.  ^^tYtmm 
In  Italy^  the  Bmperor  Louis^  who  was  strongly  and  Anschar 
disposed  to  support  the  patriarch  against  tlie  ^ 
pope,  had  abandoned  the  rebellious  subject  of  Rome.  In 
German} ,  Louis,  theking^,  had  dutifiiUy  submitted  a  cause, 
of  which  doubtless  his  grandsire  would  have  taken  the 
decision  upon  himself,  to  the  adjudication  of  the  pontiff. 
But  it  now  appeared  prominently  upon  the  statute-book 
of  the  clnirch    that  the  unlawfiil  judgements  or  constitu- 
tions of  king's,  princes,  and  utIifTs  in  authority,  are  void*' 
— that  "no  ]»roceedings  adverse  to  the  constitntions  of 
apostles,  evangelists,  prophets,  or  their  mrrcssor.Sj  shall 
have  any  force  or  effect.'**'    Jioth  cases  came  under  the 
description  of  the    difhciliores  causae,"  and  both  equally 
belonged  to  the  class  of  "  episcopal  causes,"  in  which^ 
upon  decretal  princi]>les,  no  judraient  but  that  of  Bome 
could  be  in  conformity  with  "  the  constitutions  of  apos- 
tleSy  evangelists,  prophets^  and  their  successors conse* 
quently  no  judgment  but  that  could  satisfy  the  require- 
ments  of  the  new  law.   A  power  thus  constituted  swept 
before  it  every  judicature^  temporal  or  spiritual;  which 
might  impede  the  interposition  of  the  pontiff  in  any  mat* 


*  Vit.  S.  Ansch&rii,  cc.  xii.  xiiL  xxii. 
XtMUn  ap.  Pertz,  torn.  ii.  pp.  678.  706. 

*  Caiixti  I.  £p.,  ap.  Mansi^  torn.  i.  p. 
737  ;  Marcellint  Ep.  §  4.  ibid.  p.  1244. 
By  the  t^^rms  "Mnldwrrjl  ii!(?i!;nient3,"  as 
used  in  this  coujuiiuUuu,  wu  are  to  un« 


derstand  all  Jadgmente  in  eodtgiMtical 

aflfairs  proceedine  from  iho.  sovereign, 
the  state,  orsecumr  persoDH.  All  »\ich 
are  **  unlawful there  could  be  no  law- 
ful interpoittion  of  the  hity  in  tnch 
a^airs. 
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test  in  which  a  bishop  was  concerned.  Doubt  and  hesitflp 
tion  were  thus  introduced  into  the  councQs  of  the  church 

and  the  state ;  princes  shrank  from^  or  took  a  colder  in- 
terest ill,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  and  the 
bishops  themselves  were  not  iiiiniiiKltul  of  the  relief  which 
an  ever-ready  appeal  to  Huine  aliorded  them  ag-jiinst  all 
the  ordinary  checks  upon  their  own  iiTegularities  or  cor- 
ru])iion8. 

Within  this  period  of  papal  history  M  e  recognise  a 
Intent  of  iho  P'^^^'^^r  5^^'^^'^^*^^^  from  all  intermediate  jiiris- 

pontificai  dictiou  or  uutliority  interposing-  between  the 
*Se"^lfaS!"  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  great  body  of  the  epis- 
politanja^is-(.opac3^    It  was  indiBpensable  to  the  success 

dicuuDii.  ^£      scheme  of  papal  government  to  obtain, 

gudeunque  vid,  a  surrender  of  the  metropolitan  powers 
as  hitherto  exercised ;  because  by  such  surrender  alone 
could  a  direct  communication  between  the  episcopacy  and 
the  holy  see  be  maintained^  and  the  intermediate  judica- 
ture which  checked  the  action  of  Bome  be  removed.  The 
design  did  not^  however,  aim  so  much  at  the  suppression 
of  that  authority,  as  at  an  adaptation  requisite  to  convert 
it  into  a  convenient  instrument  of  pontifical  government 
The  dislike  was  cliecked  and  modified  by  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  some  such  authority  for  the  management  of 
so  compHcated  and  expansive  a  scheme  ;  and  every  effort 
of  the  able  pontiff  who  now  oct  u})ied  the  chair  of  Peter 
was  therefore  directed  to  master  its  mov(  uu  nts,  and  to 
convert  the  metropolitans  mto  the  obedient  ministers  and 
servants  of  the  pontifical  will. 

The  mcitlents  to  be  adverted  to  in  the  ensuing"  chapter 
will^we  think^  lurnish  abundant  illustration  of  the  course 
of  policy'adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  favourite 
object  of  papal  government 
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CONTSOVSBSY— mcOLAS  L  AttD  HINCMAB  OF  BHSIM& 

Election  aud  character  ot  liioicinar  archbishop  ul  liheima — Proseoution  of  Botbald 
of  SoiMOiis^-OMiipkink  and  affieal  of  BoUiaUI— Nioolaa  L  in  tlie  OMtie  of 
Eothald — Arrogant  oennifM  of  Pofw  NIooIm  L^Ho  deeroei  <li«  mtontum 

of  Rothald — Specific  grotinds  of  the  opposition  of  the  Qallic  ohnrehM — Beply 
uf  Nicolas  I. — Pl'-aof  Pope  Nicolas  for  the  reception  of  the  whole  Roman  tra- 
ditton  —  Ue  adopts  the  Liidoriaa  forgeries  into  the  body  of  Uomau  law  — 
Ifethod  of  Nicolas  I.  in  dealing  with  eccIesiasUcal  law — ^is  (urrogaot  aia- 
dttte  to  tiio  Ung  tnd  tlia  primftte— Benoostmioe  wid  Apology  of  HinoTiiw^ 
Hincmar  on  the  matropolitan  po wen— Defence  of  the  pnioeedidge  ill  tiie  case 
of  llothald — Powers  of  the  holy  see  are  extraordinart/  and  exceptional ;  not 
arbitrary,  but  to  be  ruled  by  the  "necessity"  of  the  case — Threatened  re- 
sults of  the  papal  encroachment — Scope  and  intent  of  the  apology — Arintrary 
rcinstatenMut  of  Bothald— AlBilr  of  WnlfiMld— Hinenior  defends  his  prooecd- 
ings  to  the  pope — ResentiiK  nt  of  the  pope  against  Illncmar^ — Sophistry  of 
Kirr  lis  ^Restoration  of  Wulfoald  —  Success  an«!  d(  ath  of  Pope  Nioolas  I.— 
Sumiuarj  — State  of  the  controTersj  of  metropolitan  rights. 

Edbo,  archbishop  ofllheims,  had  become  iin|)lieated  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  sous  of  Louis  the  Pious  Election  and 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  838.    After  the  character  of 
restoration  of  flint  prince,  the  archbishop  was  archbishop 
impeached  and  deposed  for  the  crime  of  treason,  of 
Thoug-h  afterwards  reinstatcdj  he  nppears  either  to  have 
resigned  the  see  or  to  have  consented  to  a  second  de[)ri- 
vation ;  and  in  the  year  845  the  metropohtan  chair  was 
filled  by  the  unanimous  election  of  Hmcmar,  a  learned 
eanon  of  the  collegiate  body  of  St  Denis.  The  lot  of  the 
new  primate  was  cast  in  an  a^e  of  extreme  dang-er  and 
public  calamity.   The  marauding  ravages  of  the  North* 
men  spread  terror  and  dismay  throughout  almost  eyery 
region  of  Neustrian  France.   The  deience  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  imbecile 
descendants  of  Gfaarlemag^ne,  and  rested  solely  upon  the 
uncounected  efibrts  of  loot!  cbieis  and  an  impoverished 
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and  despairing  people.  Interaal  disorders  i>oth  in  ehnrch 
and  state— evils  of  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  Carolinian  dMiasties — combined 
with  external  perils  and  incessant  su&ring  to  reduce  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  to  the  depths  of  dejection  and  self- 
aoandonment.  Few  men  of  discernment  looked  with 
hope  to  the  future,  and  fewer  still  possessed  the  firmness 
of  character  capable  of  rising*  above  tlie  sea  of  troubles 
which  threatened  to  eng^ulf  and  overwhelm  every  ele- 
ment of  society.  Yet  among*  this  few  we  may  honour- 
ably Histinofuish  the  name  of  Hincmar  archbishop  of 
Ehtdiiis.  Amid  political  and  social  prostration  Hincmar 
stood  erect ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman,  but 
as  a  beacon  to  mnrk  the  only  pdth  to  safet}' — an  inspi- 
riting example  ot  firmness  of  purpose,  self-reUance,  and 
courage,  in  him  a  naturally  imperious  and  irascible 
temper  was  controlled  by  learning  above  the  standard  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived^  and  a  judgment  not  eaaiiy  di- 
verted from  its  purpose  by  the  passion  of  the  moment. 
The  pohtieal  importance  or  the  see  of  Rheims  placed  him 
at  once  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  councillors  of  the  crown, 
and  its  remoteness  from  the  coasts  secured  him  from  tiie 
inroads  which  swept  and  desolated  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces* In  this  position  he  continued  for  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years  to  oppose  a  manful  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  not  unsuccessful  resistance  to  the  manifold  evils 
which  afflicted  both  the  cliurcli  aud  ^stiite  of  Neustrian 
France. 

At  different  periods  of  his  active  life,  zeal  for  the 
.    maintenance  of  discipline  and  a  loftv  coiiceuiiuu 

Prosecution     r.   ,  ,         |.,       *  .      .  .  ^{ 

of  Rothaid  ot  the  metropolitan  preroLrative  involved  him  m 
bishop  of  dis])iite3  with  bis  tiirbiilciit  cler^^'v.  Thus  it 
happened  that  m  the  year  8G1  he  had  sus- 
pended Rothad,  or  Rothaid,  bishop  of  Soissons,  for  dis- 
obeying the  sentence  of  a  provincial  synod  in  the  appeal 
of  a  presbyter  of  his  church  whom  he  had  unjustlv  de- 
posea  and  expelled.  Agahist  this  censure  Rothaid  im- 
mediately lodged  an  appeal  to  the  pope^  and  asked  leave 
of  his  metropolitan  to  proceed  to  Kome  to  prosecute  his 
suit  before  tne  pope.  Hincmar  rejected  the  petition;  and 
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refefred  him^  aceardin^  to  canonical  rule  and  practice/ 

to  the  national  provincial  synod  then  actually  assembled 
at  Soissons.  Kothald  declined  the  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
sisted upon  his  ajjpeal ;  a  course  of  conduct  which  the 
archbishop  reg-arded  as  an  ao*oTa\ation  of  his  orig-inal 
otlfMice.  Rothald  was  summoned  to  answer  for  the  two- 
fold contempt  before  a  second  council  of  the  province, 
but  the  bishop  persisted  in  his  contumacy;  and  for  these 
rt'pputeil  oiiiences,  and  upon  ntlier  matters  of  charg"e  pre- 
ferred against  him,  he  was  deg'raded  from  the  episcopate, 
and  immured  in  a  convent  until  he  should  make  due 
satisfaction  for  these  delinquencies.^ 

The  deposed  prelate  complained  to  the  pope  of  this 
proceeding;  he  described  it  as  a  systematic  per-  co„pi,ini 
secution^  resorted  to  by  his  enemy  solely  witli  ^pr 
a  yiew  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  appeal^  HoOiaid. 
and  to  deprive  him  of  his  remedy  against  metropolitan 
injustice :  but  to  all  solicitations  and  threats  he  nad|  he 
said^  uniformly  replied  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  re- 
tract, for  that  his  cause  was  irrevocably  committed  into 
the  hands  of  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches. 
He  informed  the  pontiii'  that  he  had  addressed  an  ear- 
nest supplication  to  the  kinff  (Charles  the  Bald)  nt)t  to 
permit  the  prerogative  of  tne  holy  see  to  be  trampled 
under  foot,  out  rather  to  forward  him  on  his  journey  to 
Rome ;  yet  that  the  khig  had  coldly  referred  him  back  to 
his  enemies,  the  metropolitan  and  his  council.  For  these 
purely  defensive  steps  his  archbishop  had,  he  saifl,  tried, 
condemned,  and  deposed  him  in  his  absence,  and  had  no- 
minated another  bishop  to  the  see  of  which  he  was  then 
the  hving  occupant,  and  pending  an  appeal  to  the  holy 
see;  in  notorious  defiance  of  the  saerea  canons,  and  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  practice  of  the  church.  Upon  these 
erounds  he  besought  the  pope  not  to  let  his  cause  drop  to 
tiie  ground)  lest  his  enemies  should  boast  that  they  had 
successfully  defied  the  rights  and  statutes  of  the  holy  see.* 

The  append  of  Bothdd  could  not  be  sustmned  upon 

«  See  Book  I.  c.  Ix.  p.  807,  and  note       '  Seo  the  ftppe«l«|]««gfth»afwiiiiraN. 

(«),  of  thU  work.  ad  ann.  863, 

^  Pagi^  ad  Banm,  win.  893,  ]».  600. 
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Nicolas  I.  in  gTouiid  of  purely  ecdesiastical  or  conciliar 
tiMeanse'of  law.    His  object  WHS  to  BTTe&t  in  li$tUne  all 

^^^^  further  proce^ings  against  him  before  his  ni^ 
toral  juds^es^  to  whom,  in  conformity  with  the  canons  of 
the  churcm  and  tiie  national  practice,  Ihe  cause  l^ally 
belonged.  Under  no  view  of  that  law  could  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pope  be  justified  at  tbat  stag'e  of  the 
cause/  whatever  might  Imve  been  the  iiltiuKite  rifrht  ot" 
the  parties  to  invoke  the  papal  a(ljudi(*atiuii.  i  lie  con- 
duct of  Hincmar  had  been  «iiided  by  an  iinduulittdly 
correct  view  of  the  law ;  but  he  had  pursued  it  with  an 
otiensive  vehemence  uf  w  nrd  and  deed  which  drew  upon 
him  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  pontiti,  and  a  peremptory 
commaud  without  dehiy  to  restore  liothald  to  the  honour 
and  estate  of  whichJie  had  deprived  hini,  and^  on  a  given 
day^  to  present  him  before  the  pope,  accompanied  by  leg« 
ates  to  represent  himself  as  a  paity  to  the  cause,  with 
a  strict  prohibition  in  the  interim  to  appoint  any  other 
bishop  to  the  vacant  see*  In  default  ot  compliance  with 
these  instructions,  he  threatened  him  with  suspension  from 
all  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  function. 

It  apj)ears  that  the  first  official  information  of  the 
^  sentence  against  Bothald  and  its  execution  had 
been  conveyed  to  Pope  Nicolas  in  the  usual 

NiodttL  ^^^^  letter,  transmitted  to  him  through  the 
Bishop  Odo  of  Beauvais  as  deputy  of  the  me- 
tro])olitan  council  of  the  province.  Fully  apprised  tliat 
his  late  monition  to  the  archbishop)  liad  not  only  been 
disreo-arded,  but  that  another  bishop  had  been  substituted 
for  the  appeHant,  he  pronounced  the  \\]i()le  proceeding 
to  be  "of  so  execrnhle  a  nature  that  he  could  find  no 
words  In  rxprcss  his  indii^-nation,  nor  should  he  find  them 
thouL»  h  every  uiber  of  his  body  were  converted  nito  a 
tongue  to  prochiim  his  repugnance  and  disgust."'  He 
repeated  his  mandate  for  the  preliminary  reinstatement 
of  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  and  called  upon  King  Charles 

*  AMmming  the  t«fi]  irtlidity  of  tiie  of  &is  work. 
Sardican  canons,  it  is  still  obvious  that        *  As  appertaininc  to  tho  oltw  of  the 

advaataoe  oould  not  be  taken  of  them  "difficiliores  causa/* 
to  oust  Uio  proTiodal  councils  of  their       '  NicoL  L  ep.  xaxtu.,  ap.  D,  Bouq. 

Juriadietioii.  Conf.  BodkL  o.ix.p.  S07  ton.  viL  ip.  YiC  pp.  a»6. 
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the  Bald^  by  his  love  to  Gkxi  and  duty  to  the  holy^  see/' 
to  enforce  compliance^  and  give  the  apneUant  his  safe- 
conduct  to  Borne.   He  had^  he  said,  allowed  the  arch* 

bishop  and  his  synod  a  term  of  thirty  days  to  make  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  they  liad  inflicted  upon  the  honour 
and  prerog-ative  of  the  holy  see ;  and  he  swore  that,  by 
the  divine  aid,  that  prerogative  should  suffer  no  dispa- 
ragement in  his  hands:  "for/'  he  said,  "the  privileges 
of  the  holy  see  are  the  panoply  of  the  church  ajrainst  all 
manner  of  pravit}^ ;  they  are  the  muniments  and  title- 
deeds  of  Him  who  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  priesthood, 
for  the  government  of  all  in  authority  under  Him  and 
the  comiort  of  every  one  that  shall  suffer  wrong  or  in- 
jury from  subordinate  powers/'    Anticipating  a  very 
probable  objection  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  the  tone  of 
his  communication,  the  pontiff'  reminded  him  that  though 
he  might  feel  himself  exempt  from  blame  in  this  affair, 
he  ought  to  reflect  that  a  wise  lather  often  seeks  to  educate 
a  beloved  son  by  appropriate  terrors  and  chastisements/ 
though  he  may  iina  notning  really  reprehensible  in  him : 
for  so  also  was  the  blessed  Job  smitten  of  the  Lord  for 
his  edification^  in  order  that,  by  the  exercise  of  patience, 
his  merits  might  shine  forth  the  more  brightly.  "  Doubt- 
less," he  continues,  ^'  beloved  son,  >  uu  mav  be  inclined 
to  accuse  us  of  needless  severity ;  but  we  know  w^ell  from 
what  tree  the  rod  we  hold  up  is  plucked  :  God  grant  that 
you  may  profit  by  the  instruction  it  conveys,  to  avert 
your  feet  from  the  path  that  leadeth  unto  destruction. 
Suffer  yourself,  therefore,  to  be  stricken,  and,  even  though 
your  heart  condemn  you  not,  to  hr  (h'iven  into  great 
caution  and  circumspection  in  a  matter  in  which  you 
may  so  easily  fall  into  irretrievable  error.  For  either  are 
the  arrows  of  our  rebuke  manifestly  deserved,  or  they 
have  a  deep  and  secret  aim  no  less  true  and  real  than  u 
it  were  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind/'^ 

The  xmg,  however,  took  no  step  in  compliance  with 
the  papal  monition.  Hincmar  himself  declined  to  be  the 
channel  for  conveying  the  threatening  letters  of  the  pope 

K  ConL  Book  VL  c  vii.  p.  2U2of  this       ^  Ep.  Nicol,  I.,  ap.  2^.  Aw9.toiD.TU. 
work.  pp.  391  ct  s<i«i. 
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„  ,       to  his  synod.  Bothald  continued  thus  for  a  pe- 

He  decrees  . 

the  restora.  nod  01  two  vears  a  prisoner  in  his  conventi  and 
^i^M.  ^'^'^^  still  held  back  the  threatened  censures 
upon  his  prosecutors.  At  leng^th^  however^  the 
steady  perseverance  of  the  jpontiff  and  his  client  overcame 
the  reluctance  of  the  archbishop.  Political  considerations 
inclined  the  king"  to  compliance;  and  Eothald  was  released 
Iroui  confinement^  and  obtained  permission  to  proceed  to 
Home ;  but  without  relief  f i  oni  ecclesiastical  censure,  or 
restoration  to  the  honours  and  estate  of  his  see.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  provincial  council  was,  indeed,  nominated  to 
attend  him  ;  but  from  some  unexplained  cause  the  depu- 
ties were  detained  at  the  Italian  frontier,  llotliaid  him- 
self found  his  way  to  Rome ;  and  the  pope,  in  tiie  absence 
of  accusation  or  proi^ecutor,  after  some  formal  delay,  de- 
creed his  restoration  to  the  episcopate,  and  his  reinstate- 
ment in  the  honours  and  temporahties  of  his  see.' 

The  execution  of  the  decree  was  delegated  to  Arse- 
Speeifie  uius  bishop  of  Orta,  the  resident  le2*ate  of  the 
thf^""^iulInP^P^  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  Much 

of S£»Gaiiie  irritating  correspondence  bad  passed  on  both 
dmiohM.  giii^g  (]|^  prosecution  of  the  affiiir.  It  was 
well  understood  that  the  objection  and  remonstrances  of 
the  Franco-Gallic  prelates^  had  been  spedfically  directed 
against  the  broad  proposition  that  the  action  of  synoda^ 
general  or  promneial,  might  he  peremptorily  arrested  bff 
a  simple  appeal  to  llome^  or  an  evocation  (f  the  cause  in 
hand  to  her  tribunal,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,^ 
The  Gallic  bishops  appear,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
been  aware  that  this  startling-  pretension  was  of  recent 
orii^in,  and  grounded  upon  no  g'enerallv-known  principle 
of  t  ech  siasticid  law  or  of  ancient  or  niodiTn  nsafre.  '1  he 
attempt  of  Boniface  of  Maintz,  in  the  precrdin^if  century, 
to  introduce  into  the  JVeustrian  churches  the  ^'  holy  tra- 
ditions of  the  catholic  and  apostolic  see  of  Home*'^  had  not 
borne  all  the  fruit  the  romanising*  party  in  those  churches 
may  have  desired.  It  is  true  that  a  verv^  few  years  before 
this  a  certain  Benedict^  surnamed  tlie  Levite^  had  repnb* 

'  BeedM deem,  ftp.  Baron,  amx.  865,  i  Conf.  Book  IV.  c.  r.  p.  362  of  this 
I  a*  P- 1«.  work. 
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lished  the  Isidorian  forgeries  in  a  collectioii  of  the  ecde- 
siastical  capitularies  of  the  Frankish  kings ;  and  it  is  Dot 
improbable  that  the  bishDji  of  Soioaons  had  taken  his  stand 
npon  these  documents.''  Yet  up  to  this  point  of  time  we 
may  be  assured  that  they  bad  met  with  no  g'eneral  adop- 
tion in  Neustrian  France;  and  may  confidently  acc^t 
the  word  of  die  Gallic  bishops^  that  the  records  of  ecde- 
fliastical  law  handed  down  to  them  from  th^  predeces- 
sors gave  no  countenance  to  the  papal  pretensions  to 
withdraw  the  cause  of  llothald  from  the  metropolitan 
jurisdiction. 

The  sag-acity  of  Pope  Nicolas  might  disclose  to  him 
the  difficulty  and  the  danger  of  encountering  Reply  of 
this  objection  by  direct  proof  of  the  genuiiienes8 
of  the  records  appealed  to.  He  aaopted  a  wiser  and  a 
safer  course.  "  What  of  it/'  he  said,  "  if  yon  in  your 
ignorance  should  find  no  such  ordinances  anionof  ^  ()^^ 
local  statutes  and  customs?  You  canuot  deny,  you  can- 
not abrog^ate  them.  Are  they  not  written  among  the  con- 
stitutions, customs,  and  decretals  of  the  holy  see,  by  which 
you  and  all  the  churches  of  God  are  tied  and  bound?  for 
wch  are  the  conditions  of  your  communion  with  the  chair 
of  Peter,  All  that  is  required  of  you,  when  they  are 
brought  to  your  knowledge,  is  to  accept  and  to  obey." 
He  claimed  these  ordinances  on  behali  of  his  church*  as 
the  sacred  vouchers  of  that  preeminence  of  power  and 
dignity  vouchsafed  by  Christ  himself  to  the  chair  of  Peter. 
By  the  unauthorised  condemnation  of  a  bishop  they  had, 
he  said,  encroached  upon  the  divine  prerogative, — they 
had  insolently  taken  the  whole  power  of  the  church  into 
tliL'ii-  own  hands;  as  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  that  the 
case  fell  withni  the  class  of  the^^majores  causae"  expressly 
reserved  to  the  exclusive  determination  of  the  holy  see. 
Yea,  even  thou<»h,  as  was  alleged,  liothald  had  withdrawn 
his  appeal,  that  circumstance  would  not  have  altered  the 
case,  for  he  had  no  power  to  recede  from  bis  appeal  ^  and 

k  Benedict  the  Levite  tells  us  in  his  Ae  i^mvh  vfMavOz^  ivliere  he  was  told 
preface  thstliebftdliraiidtiiem  scattered     they  had  be^n  dt-posited  by  Archbishop 

and  down  oraonp  various  schedules  Riooulpb.  Baron,  ann.  865,  §  5,  p.  17| 
Of  aocieut  canons  aad  acts  of  synods;  and  OlMlf.  Book  VL  0.  Yi.  pp.  177,  178 
bnt  more  e^Miallj  in  th«  mdmm  of    of  this  wotk* 
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if  he  had  really  committed  so  great  an  error,  it  was  their 
duty  to  set  hnn  right.  At  all  events^  whether  he  had 
appealed  or  not,  they  ought  to  haye  known  that,  in  depos- 
ing a  bishop  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
pontiH,  they  had  violated  the  most  numerous  and  import- 
ant of  the  decretal  etatutes  of  the  holy  see. 

Beasoning  on  the  arbitrmy  presumption  that  the  adop- 
Fiea  of  Pope  ^®  whole  Koman  tituiition  constituted 
NiooiM  for  the  condition  precedent  of  communion  with  the 
of  thr£e°holy  see,  the  argument  of  Pcme  NicoUw  n^ht 
Reman  trwU-  not  be  easily  encountered.  "  You  aseert^'^be 
observed,  "that  the  decrees  of  the  primitive 
poiitiff'a^  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  your  canons. 
....  But  mark  well  in  what  diillculties  this  allej2*ation 
involves  you.  For  neither  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory 
(the'  Great)  nor  those  of  any  of  the  holy  pontiffs  either 
before  or  after  liim,  nay  not  even  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves,  are  inscribed  in  anv  code  or  collection ;  and 
they  ought  tlierefore,  on  your  plcn,  to  be  of  no  authority. 
You  may  perhaps  reply,  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  re- 
ceived because  the  holy  pope  Innocent  (I.)  hath  decreed 
that  thev  should  be  received,  though  they  be  not  written 
in  the  statute-book  of  the  church.  But  by  this  admission 
you  yourselves  make  their  validity  to  rest  upon  a  decree 
of  the  holy  see ;  whereby  you  bind  3'ourselves  to  accept 
all  other  the  decrees  of  the  holy  pontiffs,  whether  num- 
bered among  \  our  canons  or  not.  And  so  it  hath,  in  &ct| 
been  ordained  by  the  holy  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  where- 
by those  canons  which  are  inserted  impart  their  own  va- 
lidity to  those  which  are  not*  So  likewise  the  blessed 
Oelasius  assures  us  that  the  decretals  of  the  holy  pontiffi 
are  to  be  reverently  received  by  all  men.  And  this  pre- 
cept not  only  embraces  the  more  recent  decrees,  but.  also 
those  of  the  ancient  popes,  which  were  puhlished  whih  pa- 
gan jjcr.iecution  waji  still  raging ^  when  it  was  very  difficult 
to  bring  the  catLses  of  bishops  before  the  apostolic  chair 
at  allf 

This  implicit  adoption  of  the  Isidorian  forgeries  into 
the  body  of  liomau  tradition  cleaiii  the  question  of  juria- 

*  As  exhibilad  in  the  laidorton  forgeriM. 
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diction  i'roin  all  doubt  in  the  view  of  Pope  Nico-He*do^Uw 
las.    After  this  there  would  be  no  lonoor  anv^*''**.'*»** 
question  that  the  case  of  liothald  Ix  lujo  rd  to  the  S'Jb^v  of 
"  majores  causae."   Discoursing*  u]>un  tins  topic,  ^*'«'- 
he  borrows  laro-ely  from  the  peculiar  rhetoric  of  those 
document^i  themselves.   "What/'  he  iisks,  "  and  who,  are 
the  bishops  ?    Are  they  not  the  ^  princes  of  the  church/ 
holding-  the  measuring-rod  which  encompasseth  the  bolv 
Jerusalem  round  about  ?   Are  they  not  the  ^  stewards  of 
God's  household' — ^  the  watchmen  of  the  city  of  God' — 
^  the  shepherds  of  tlie  Lord's  flock' — ^  the  pillars  of  the 
house  of  the  Great  King^  ?    Surely,  if  there  be  any  8uch^ 
these  are  the  ^majores  causee.'''  And  as  the  greater  jurb- 
diction  carries  with  it  the  less^  so  not  mer^  the  causes 
of  archlHshops  and  bishops,  but  of  eveiy  order  ofpersonsi 
wheAer  spintoal  or  lav,  oouU  not  be  withdrawn  mm  this 
universal  tribunal.   ^Behold,  then,"  he  exdaimsi  '^the 
preposterous  inconsistency  !    Do  you  intend  to  class  the 
causes  of  hiymen  and  other  inferior  persons  (clergy),  which 
you  so  frequently  refer  to  us  for  our  decision,"  among 
the  ^  majores  causae/  while  taking*  to  yuuisclves  those  of 
the  bisiidps?    Is  it,  indeed,  your  opinion  that  the  prince 
of  all  ])i>li()ps — Jw  to  whom  o  f  rlf/ht  all  inqiirHts  belong — 
should  (onft  iit  himself  w  ith  the  mmor  causes,  while  his 
spiritual  subjects  reserve  all  the  really  important  to  them- 
selves?"   The  bold  pontiff  went  on  to  establish  tills  uni- 
versal jurisdiction  upon  the  decretals  of  Popes  Leo  the 
Great,  Innocent  I.,  Boniface,  and  Gelasius,   With  more 
than  pajml  audacity,  he  affirmed  that  no  synod,  nay  not 
e?en  the  most  holy  council  of  Nicaea,  had  ventured  to  in- 
terfere with  that  boundless  prerogative;  it  being  manifest 
to  the  iiathers  that  it  restea  upon  no  synodal  authority, 
but  upon  the  wwd  of  the  Lord  himself,  who^  after  ac* 
complishing  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  being  about 


■  'fho  C  i^lif  bishops,  it  should  be 
observed,  bad  never  dt-'oied  thc>  duty  uf 
nferriog  the  "  difficiliores  causa;,"  or 
those  in  which  doubts  existed  in  their 
own  minds,  to  the  decision  of  the  pope, 
whetbOT  tbej  tonohed  clcrvy  or  uUtj. 
For  thid  reason,  mntiy  -;iic)i  (iitostions 
had  been  no  doubt  heretolore  and  were 


still  laid  before  the  pontiffs.  Nicolas  I., 
however,  could  not  con«iatentljr  adopt 
the  distinction  between  tb*  ^n^offM** 
and  the  "  ilifliriliores  catisnp,**  as  main* 
tained  by  the  ( i  ill  e  prelates;  and  tbua 
dextroou/  availed  himself  of  the  evft* 
MOD  to  convict  them  of  texfinrntion. 
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to  ascend  into  heaven,  placed  the  universal  g*ovemmeiit 
of  die  church  in  the  hands  of  the  holy  Peter ;  from  whom 
the  apostokUe  itself  woe  thue  made  to  flowj  and  firom 
the  apostolate,  the  episcopate  as  its  earliest  emanation. 
And  uiis  privilege  St.  Peter  himself^  while  on  earth,  never 
ceased  personal^  to  inculcate ;  so  likewise,  after  him,  all 
his  successors,  sometimes  by  word  of  mouth,  and  at  others 
bv  their  decretal  epktiies  sent  forth  ftom  the  holy  city  of 
Korae." 

Bv  thus  flinging"  together  into  the  same  caldron  the 
Method  of  apocrvphal  and  the  more  uutbeutic  elements 
?!aH?*with^^  pa})ul  jiierogative,  Pope  Nicolas  desired  to 
ecdeskstioa  produce  the  impression  that  both  combin^^d  in 
their  natural  order  to  constitute  one  unitciriu 
eliniu  of  divine  tradition.  The  substance  of  both  ,  he  con- 
tended, is  to  be  traced  through  an  ascendiug  series  of 
pontiffs  and  pontifical  writings  to  tlie  sources  of  inspi- 
ration itself.**  If  Pope  Nicolas  liiniself  had  been  in  the 
councils  of  the  fabricators  of  the  false  decretals,  he  could 
not  have  more  clearly  discerned  the  object,  or  more  prac- 
tically appUed  the  principles,  of  those  documentB.  He  eet 
forth  witn  unerring  precision  the  terms  of  communion 
with  the  holy  see  ;  he  brought  them  into  harmony  with 
each  other ;  he  suffered  no  discrepancy  of  law  or  order  to 
be  observable ;  the  traditions  of  the  mthers,''  the  canons 
of  councils,  the  decretals  of  popes,  were  all  made  to  flow 
from  the  same  source,  and  were  based  upon  the  same 
transcendental  authority.  All  orders  in  the  church  were 
reduced  to  one  dead  level  at  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne ; 
and  all  law  was  made  to  spring — mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, it  mattered  not  which— from  the  same  fountaiu- 
head.P 

This  important  mauiiesto,  to  which,  at  the  risk  of 

"  Adopting  the  pretend*  t!  mstruc-  c.  ii.  pp.  51-57,  and  see  Book  V].  r.  u 
tion&  of  Peter  to  Clement,  u  contained  p.  37  of  this  work);  and  quotes  a  va- 
in the  fiotitio«u  report  of  the  latter  to    Hety  of  dteta  to  show  tiiat  tfie  respect- 

Janu>s  tlio  Less,  bishop  of  JiTusulem, —  ful  -il.  in  e  of  the  holiest  of  iho  coutK-ils 

the  first  document  in  the  list  of  the  Isi-  touching  the  liomaa  sreroentiire  is  to 

doriMi  forgeries.  be  taken  m»  %  laoii  atnowkdgtnent  of 

°  He  borrows  largely  frora  that  fer-  ii  yet  higher  and  more  Mcred  antkpiit jT 

tile  repertory  of  oapul  pretension  the  of  origin. 

letters  of  Pope  Gelaaius,  written  durine        p  Conf.  Book  VI.  c.  vL  p.  174  of  this 

the  Aeadan  schlsiii  (oonC  Book  IIL  work. 
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eome  prolixity,  the  reader^s  attentioii  has  been  ^ 

directed,  concluded  with  a  command  to  the  pre-  ma^Satfto* 
lates  of  the  province  of  llheims,  under  penalty  ^jj^  ^rimiSf 
of  excommunication,  to  receive  the  g  uiltless  and 
injured  prelate  into  their  communion.  Still,  if  it  should 
please  them  to  revive  the  proceedings  before  the  pontiHcal 
court,  the  first  st^p  must  be  to  place  the  appellant  in  the 
same  position  he  occupied  before  the  Inte  proceedings 
ag-ainst  him,  including  ample  restitution  of  spiritual  as 
well  as  of  temporal  dig'iiity  and  estate.''  On  his  return 
to  France,  Itothald  brought  with  him  papal  letters  to 
Kiiig^  Ciiarles  the  Bald^  admonishing'  him  to  cause  ple- 
nary restitution  to  be  made,  not  only  of  the  government 
and  temporal  patrimony  of  the  church  of  Soissons,  but 
of  all  those  portions  of  that  property  which  were  under- 
stood to  have  been  alienatea  either  by  the  bishop  him- 
self or  by  the  intruder  during^  the  vacancy.  In  case  of 
disobedience  or  unreasonable  delay  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty  on  the  part  of  the  king,  or  on  that  of 
the  unlawful  possessors  of  the  property  in  question^  the 
pope  denounced  the  penalty  of  seclusion  from  the  sacred 
mysteries  and  services  of  the  church,  and  expulsion  from 
the  coniuiuuion  of  the  faithf  ul  as^pruiane  persons  and 
robbers."  The  same  orders,  lu  terms  of  ag*o'i'avated 
insolence,  were  addressed  to  the  primate  of  lUieinis ;  and 
the  alternative  of  instant  and  plenary  satisfaction  to  the 
innocent  and  persecuted  bishop,  or  his  own  inmiediate 
personal  appearance  at  liome,  was  otlered  to  his  choice. 
Hesitation  or  delay  to  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  courses 
was  to  draw  down  upon  him  suspension  from  ail  sacer- 
dotal or  episcopal  functions/ 

Until  the  receipt  of  this  insulting  mandate^  Hincmar 
had  not  thought  it  requisite  or  becoming  to  ^^^^^ 
make  any  repfy  to  the  reproaches  of  the  pope,  strance  and 
He  might  feel  that  a  direct  justification  of  his  Y/jJ^^^J^ 
own  conduct  must  involve  him  in  a  conflict  with 
'  the  new  basis  of  papal  prerogative ;  an  extremity  he  had 

<  In  coiitormitv  wiih  the  decretals  of        '  Baron,  ann.  865,  §§  9,  26,  27,  28, 

Zepkyriniu  (ep.  i'i.  §  2,  Afatuti,  i.  p.  732),  p.  25:  conf.  Nicol.  I.  ep.  XxL,  ftp.  J}, 

Stephen  J.  (ep.  ii..  ibid.  p.  889),  Md  ^0119.  torn.  TiL  p.  40^ 
Ouiu*  (ibid.  p.  1231). 
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g'ood  reason  to  dread.  But  it  was  no  long-er  consistent 
with  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  nor  even  with  the  i-e- 
spect  due  to  his  office  in  the  churchy  to  remain  silent  under 
the  stinging  animadversions  of  the  pontiff.  He  felt  that 
Bome  parts  of  his  conduct  might  require  explanation;  but 
.  chiefly  that,  as  the  official  advocate  of  the  metropolitan 
.  atithority,  he  was  bound  to  put  upon  record  an  e3q)lirit 
protest  against  an  exposition  of  ecclesiastical  law  which 
must  operate  to  the  total  extinction  of  that  authority. 
In  the  exordium  of  his  apology^  he  justified  his  refusal  to 
become  lihe  bearer  of  the  vituperative  letters  of  the  pope 
to  the  parties  addressed.  He  maantamed  that  the  trial  of 
llothald  had  been  in  all  respects  consistent  with  canoni- 
cal precept,  l^assing*  by,  in  the  lirst  instance,  the  body 
of  decretals,  genuine  and  spurious,  appealed  to  by  the 
pontiff,  he  rested  his  case  upon  the  det  isions  of  Nica^a, 
bardica,  and  Carthage,  and  easily  deduced  from  those  re- 
cords that  the  nietro])olitan  and  episcopal  judicatures  were 
in  themselves  full  and  complete,  and  li;ii>l''  to  no  suspen- 
sion or  interniptioii  irom  any  extrinsic  judicature.  \\  itb- 
out  denying  tlie  incidental  jurisdiction  of  the  holv  see,  be 
describes  the  occasions  for  its  exercise  as  exceptional  and 
extraordinary.  Distinguishing  between  the  "  difficiliores" 
and  the  "  majores  causa;,"  he  admits  that  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  metropolitan 
and  his  council  to  submit  the  former  to  the  holy  and 
apostolic  see  of  Rome,  as  to  the  divine  orade,  for  the  so- 
lution of  their  doubts :  as  to  the  latter  class,  the  rule  of 
law  was  clear  and  explicit,  that,  namely,  after  trial  be- 
fore a  committee  of  bisnops  of  the  provmce,  to  be  selected 
by  the  accused  party  himself,  the  sentence  of  the  synod 
snail  be  final,  unless  he  shall  think  he  has  good  cause  of 
appeal ;  in  which  case  he  shall  have  liberty  to  resort  to 
Rome,  and  to  carry  with  him  a  full  and  true  report  of  all 
the  proceedings,  to  be  furnished  by  the  synod  for  the  iu- 
forniation  of  the  pontiff:  the  latter  shall  then,  if  he  see 
good  cause,  direct  the  inquiry  to  be  resumed  and  rectified 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  Sardican  rule.' 

Admitting,  therelore,  the  duty  of  the  metrupoiitaus 

*  CoDf.  Book  I.  e.  ix.  pp.  S04  ftt  iqq.  of  this  work. 
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in  caaes  of  doubt  or  difficulty  to  mibmit  the  de-  Hmemar  on 
dskm  to  the  pontifical  wisdom,  Hiucinar  con- »*tropo- 
tends  tliat  this  ultimate  responsibility  cannot""^*"**"" 
afiect  their  functions  as  presidents  of  their  respective 
provincial  euun*  ils:  in  all  cases  they  were  competent  to 
proceed  to  final  judgment,  subject  to  the  revision  ol'  the 
cuu<p  hy  the  pope  "  wlien  necessary  and  that  this  was 
the  course  prescribed  by  i*ope  Leo  the  (ireaf.  Ag*reeably 
to  the  pnneiple  of  ^'n  unity  of  g-overnment  with  a  diver- 
sity of  pow  ers  '  contemplated  by  that  great  pontiti,  the 
metropolitans  were  to  be  reg-arded  as  the  channels  through 
which  the  government  of  the  church  was  to  flow  to  the 
SDpresne  pontiff;  for  which  purpose  all  provinoial  synods 
were  bound,  if  required,  to  report  to  the  pope,  and  to 
abide  his  judgment  upon  their  proceedings  :  but  this  ob- 
ligation was  not  intended  to  operate  to  the  extinction  of 
tMiir  rio;-hts,  and  the  abrc^tion  of  that  fundamental  prin*- 
€i])le  oi  the  church-constitution'  so  clearly  acknowledged 
by  Pope  Leo  himself. 

The  aspect  in  which  Hincmar  jpresented  bis  case  raised 
the  simple  questions  whether  the  trial  of  llothald  Defence  of 
had  been  in  all  respects  regular  and  canoui- p";^^- 
cal^  and  therefore,  whether  there  was  any  real    case  of 
ground  or  "necessity" for  the  interposition  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  holy  see  to  correct  error  or 
to  repair  injustice.    llothald,  he  said,  had  been  regularly 
summoned,  in  conformity  with  the  canons  of  the  church 
and  the  decree  of  Pope  Gregory  the  (jireat;  the  proceed- 
ings had  passed  in  the  presence  of  more  than  five  hundred 
persons  of  different  orders,  and  under  their  sanction  he  had 
been  regularly  convicted  ol  the  crimes  of  prodigality,  em- 
bezdeiiient^  dissipation  of  church-property,  and  dilapida- 
tion of  church-lands  and  revenues.  The  wKole  inquiry  bad 
been  prosecuted  in  the  presence  of  the  papal  legate ;  the 
judgment  of  the  synod  nad  been  regularly  reported  to  the 
pope ;  and  he  had  been  expedited^  in  the  company  of  the 
deputies  of  the  assembly,  to  lay  the  whole  proceedinsfs 
before  the  holy  see.  Under  such  circumstances^  the  arch- 
bishop  modestly  deprecated  the  arbitrary  reinstatement  of 
the  delinquent 'before  the  pontiff  could  oe  apprised  of  the 
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real  merits  of  the  case  ;  a  step  which,  he  urg'ed,  could  only 
tend  to  brill discredit  upon  the  justice  of  the  holy  see, 
and  druw  dow  n  upon  himself  the  bitter  iiidig*nation  of  his 
insulted  brethren  for  his  share  in  turning*  loose  iijioii  them 
80  dangerous  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and  so  disgraceful  a 
member  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  province. 

But  the  reiiisfatenient  of  Rothald  was,  he  contended, 
Powers  of  the  beyond  his  competency  as  archbishop.  The  de- 
J*j[J^*«*"  linquent was,  he  assured  the  pontiff,  an  a<*'ent  of 
aadjHiM]^  I^ing  Louis  of  Germany^  with  a  treasonable  mis- 
«on»i;  gjQjj  disturb  the  government  of  his  sovereign 
King  Charles ;  that  his  restoration,  if  the  task  were  to 
devolve  upon  bimeelf^  could  only  be  legally  accomplished 
by  the  concurrence  oi  the  synod  of  the  province ;  and  that 
even  if  the  bishops  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  readmit  to 
their  communion  so  perverse  a  person  as  the  delinquent, 
it  woul(L  owing  to  the  public  disturbances  and  the  inroads 
of  the  Northmen,  be  impossible  to  assemble  a  synod  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  represent  the  province^r  to  enable 
him  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  holy  see.  With  all  this, 
he  g-uarded  himself  carefully  against  any  desire  to  impugn 
the  prerogative  of  the  holy  see:  *'Tlie  enrtli  is  tlie  L(*rd's," 
he  said,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  and  as  the  kingdom  is 
His  to  give  it  to  whom  He  will,  we  know  that  He  hath 
exercised  His  power  in  the  uprenring  of  the  church  upon 
the  apostolic  rock  by  committing  her  to  the  blessed  Teter, 
and  throu""h  him  to  his  vicars  and  successors."  Every 
bishop  is  tlieretbre  bound  to  give  lawful  obedience  to  the 
"  king  of  bishops"  when  no  physical  impediment  prevents 
him.  So  hkewise  ever)^  bishop  has  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  same  holy  see ;  ^'et  not  in  such  wise  as  to  oust  his 
natural  judges  of  their  lurisdiction.  For  in  fact  this  ulti- 
mate authority  of  the  holy  see  is  not  an  ordinaryy  but  an 
ea^traordimfy  power,  given  to  support,  not  to  overthrow, 
the  ordinary  eeeleaia^tical  judicatures.  It  is  an  autho- 
rity to  be  interposed  only  in  case  of  necessity;  and  the 
obedience  of  the  episcopacy  is  limited  by  the  necessity  ibr 
such  extraordinary  interference.  The  pontiff,  ther^rei 
was  bound  to  take  great  care  not  to  so  fiir  overstep  the 
limits  of  his  power  as  to  overthrow  the  constitution  he  was 
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appointed  to  defend — that  he  do  liot  aspire  to  be  at  once 
the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  judge  of  the  cliiirch- 
catholic,  and  thereby  to  absorb  all  other  powpis  in  his 
eiij^-le  prerogative;  an  extravagance  of  pn  tension  against 
which  apostles,  evangelists,  and  ])o\w6,  more  especiaUy  Ge- 
lasins*  and  Gregory  the  Great,  had  expressly  cautioned 
the  pontiffs  of  the  holy  see.  These  holy  men  not  arbitrary, 
had^  he  said,  reprobated  all  arbitrary  interfer-^"^^'»«faled 
ence  with  the  office  of  other  ministers  of  the  ^cewity"  of" 
gospel  as  a  breach  of  the  great  law  of  charity ; 
therefore  dangneroua  to  the  unity  of  the  bocly  of  ChriBt» 
m  which  all  power  rests  ultimately  upon  that  law^  and 
not)  like  that  of  the  unhallowed  state^  upon  brute  force 
or  despotic  will.  And  that  law  is  to  be  sought  in  the  con- 
duct and  the  instructions  of  the  Apostles  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  primitive  churchy  of  which  the  Sardican 
rule  is  the  proper  exposition :  in  conformity  with  which 
rule,  the  i>outin  is  not:  firee  to  decree,  immediate  restora- 
tion; but  is  .bound  to  send  back  the  appellant  to  the  ])ro- 
vince  in  which  the  cause  arose,  to  be  tried  in  eoiilui  inity 
with  the  corresponding  practices  of  the  African  churclies." 
Thus  also  Pope  Innocent  I.  had  directed  that  all  causes 
should  in  tlie  Jirst  instance  he  {[niQviwmeA  by  the  provin- 
cial synods  ;^  and  Pope  Boniface,  in  the  case  of  the  Illy- 
rian  prelates,  had  ordered  that  every  province  should  be 
subject  to  its  own  metropolitan,  agi-eeably  to  the  Nicene 
canon,*  which  ordained  that  provincial  synods  be  held 
twice  in  the  year  tor  the  decision  of  all  such  Questions  and 
disputes  as  those  involved  in  the  case  of  Bouiald/ 


'  It  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what 

1}arts  or  porCloDt  of  the  writings  of  Gto* 
asius  llincmar  could  have  found  anv 
such  caution.  Conf.  Book  III.  c.  ii. 
pp.  68  and  62. 

<■  As  in  the  case  of  Pope  Coelestino 
in  the  cause  of  Apiarius.  Ejee  Book  IL 
e.  ii.  p.  303. 

In  tho  case  of  Chrysostom  Inno- 
cent insisted  upon  the  strict  ubttervance 
of  the  19ioeoe  rale  (eea.  ▼.),  prohably 
in  the  H<  man  conjunction  with  that  of 
Sardica.  Coof.  iiook  U.  c  1.  p.  276  of 
fhit  work. 

"  Thp  t'*'  canon  of  Nica^a  cnnnnt 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  a»  an 


enactment  deelurutory  of,  and  rogolat- 
ing,  the  more  ancient  praotioe,  and  0Ot 
n.s  \hp  foundation  of  tho  metropolitan 
jurisdiction.  The  vi«*»  canon  treats  that 
jurisdiction  as  matter  of  MMieiiteiialom 
ead  immemorial  usage. 

■  "  Hujusmodi  quaBstiones,**  i.e.  ques- 
tions inTolvfaig  breaohea  of  disoipliiie, 
whether  conniiitfrd  by  biahops  or  the 
lower  orders  ot  the  clergy-  The  ai|^ 
meet  of  IIuMmar  may  perhaps  be  tbu 
Bumnii  d  up :  "  If  the  decretals  of  the 
primitive  pontiffs,  which  you  (the  pope} 
•liege  against  oa,  were  really  intended 
to  rvunihilntr   the  jurisdiction  of  the 

metropolit&Bs  whenever  it  ahall  pkaae 
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Upon  these  grounds,  he  contended  that  it  was  the 

duty  of  tlie  poutiti'  to  send  back  the  cause  to  the 

Threatened  i  -^i  \    •     a.       a-  i 

results  of  the  canouiCLii  )iid<T-e,  With  such  instructions  as  he 
pftfMdcn-  mitrht  think  consistent  with  justice  to  the  church 
or  mercy  to  the  delniqueut.  JJut  it  the  pope^  as 
prince  and  supreme  pastor  of  the  cliurch-catholic,  slmuld 
think  lit  to  interpose  his  extraordiiiary  powerg  to  shelter 
crime,  he  stihmitted  that  such  a  course  must  undermine 
all  discipline,  and  tend  to  encourag"e  disobedience  (iiid 
rebellion.  For  his  own  part,  he  declared  that  he  had 
already  sufiered  enoug;h  in  mind  and  feeling  as  well  as 
in  chu^ter  from  the  harsh  and  unmerited  reproaches  of 
the  pope ;  his  fair  fame  had  been  aspersed,  h»  authority 
brought  into  contempt,  his  functions  reduced  to  a  shadow: 
he  had  therefore  made  up  his  miud,  that  if  thereafter  of- 
fenders like  the  late  bishop  of  Soissons  were  brought  before 
him;  he  should  content  himself  with  a  simple  admonition; 
and  if  after  that  they  should  not  amend,  he  should  send 
them  at  once  to  the  pope,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure : 
if  they  should  refuse  to  g-o,  they  migfht  stay  away  ;  the 
judg"e  who  has  no  power  to  punish  offenders  is  free  from 
blame  if  offences  ahonnd.  Yor  his  own  part,  he  saw  no 
other  course  by  whii  h  he  mig-ht  elude  the  censures  of  the 
po])e  or  the  caluiiiuies  of  his  many  enemies  at  home.  He 
would  not,  he  protested,  expose  himself  to  a  repetition  of 
the  vituperations  and  menarts  of  The  jidutiff:  "Your  holi- 
ness/* he  exclaims,  'Shall  have  no  opportunity  m  future 
to  address  me  in  the  like  strain;  for  hereafter  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  provincial  synods  :  henceforward  it 
shall  be  my  special  task  to  instruct  every  one  to  inform 
themselves  how  they  may  have  access  to^  and  take  their 
law  and  their  reraediy  from,  the  holy  see*  We  the  metro- 
politans will  be  too  careful  of  our  own  peace  and  comlbrt 
to  help  you ;  seeing  that  by  so  doing  w  e  expose  ourselves 
to  the  surreptitious  attacks  of  every  insolent  rebel  against 
our  legitimate  authority,  and  to  harassing  threats  of 
suspension,  excommunication,  and  what  not,  from  3'our 

them  to  interfere  with  it,  vnby  did  the  those  caus<>s  to  tkrmsehee,  iastead  of 

fclhen  of  NiesM  jnit  on  record  bo  vw-  tehfrtHng  them  back  Co  tho  proriiMai 

leas  n  statute  as  thoir  v'^-  nnon?  and  n^ero  ttejr  MOM  f *' 
why  did  not  innocent  and  ik)niface  take 
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holiness,  riierelv  for  executing*  the  jjowers  we  have  hitherto 
believed  constitutionally  to  hf  jnji^r  to  our  sacred  office/' 

The  diffaseness  of  this  memorial  is  injiuioufl  to  its 
effect.  Hincmnr's  ohject  wns  to  draw  the  '^^ing'g^^p^j^^j  j^^, 
of  the  novel  decretals  that  had  been  broug-ht  to  •t'nt  (  f  the 
bear  upon  the  question ;  and  to  that  end,  he  con-  ^^^""f^- 
tended  that  the  inierences  deduced  from  them  by  the  pope 
were  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Apostles^  tne 
canons  of  general  councils,  and  the  genuine  ordinaiiceB  of 
the  most  mstingxushed  of  his  predecessors;  consequently 
that  those  decretals  could  not  have  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  church ;  that  they  could 
be  no  other  than  a  provision  in  &vour  of  the  eittraordi- 
nary  powers  of  the  holy  see,  and  therefore  not  afibrding; 
any  law  or  rule  of  ordvmry  application.  Without  suflS- 
cient  learning"  to  detect  the  spuriousness  of  the  documents 
quoted  against  him,  or  possibly  the  courag-e  to  impugn 
tne  papal  ri^ht  to  adopt  them,  he  \mis  driven  to  arg-ue 
the  law  of  the  case  rather  "  ab  inconvenienti"  than  upon 
its  ow  a  merits.  "  All  this  additional  labour/'  he  tells  the 
pontiff,  "  you  have  broug-ht  upon  yourself :  you  may  now 
see  how  your  new  scheme  of  church-government  will  an- 
swer ;  but  for  our  parts,      \\\\\  not  help  you  to  work  it/' 

But  Pope  Nicolas  1.  was  not  of  a  character  to  be 
visited  by  any  misgivings  as  to  his  own  powers  Arbitrary  re- 
of  management.  His  resolution  was  taken ;  his  instau  ment 
purpose  was  in  reality  all  that  Hinemar  depre-  "    ^  ' 
cated. — ^the  overthrow  of  the  metropolitan  power  in  its 
actum  form,  and  its  conversion  into  a  passive  instrument 
of  purely  pontificd  government.  The  tone  of  the  apology 
indicated  a  dangerous  spirit  of  resistance,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuke,  if  not  to  subdue.   The  pope,  there- 
fore, troubled  himself  little  about  the  merits  of  the  cause 
of  Sothald;  the  quarrel  was  opportune  to  his  purpose; 
the  archbishops  were  at  all  hazards  to  be  deprived  of  the 
confidence  of  tlie  provincial  prelacy ;  they  were  to  be  di- 
vested of  all  spoiitaueous  movement,  and  to  be  bereft  of 
the  power  to  act  in  any  directlion  but  that  which  should 
be  impressed  upon  them  by  the  poj^e,    'Jlie  reinstatement 
of  the  condemned  malefactor  was  thereiore  carried  into 
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effect  without  even  the  form  of  acquittal  or  condonation. 
Arsenius,  bishop  of  Orta,  the  papal  leg^ate  in  France, 
intimated  to  Charles  the  Bal<i  on  the  part  of  Nicolas  I., 
that  if  tlierealter  any  man,  irhatever  his  rank  or  j)ower, 
should  dispute  Bishop  Rothald's  rio-ht,  or  hold  over  the 
property  of  his  see,  he  would  ipsojavitt  incur  tlie  anathema 
of  tne  church.  "'J  hns/'says  Hincmar/'  was  a  criminal, 
solemnly  deposed  hy  the  nnanimons  judg-ment  of  hve 
provinces  of  this  realm,  reinstated  hy  the  pope,  not  by 
ordinary  canonical  rule,  but  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  power^ 
in  a  summary  way,  without  inquiry,  and  against  tiie  con- 
sent of  his  natural  judges." 

In  the  consistent  pursuit  of  this  scheme  of  policy, 
AffUrof  Pope  Nicolas  contrived,  within  the  same  p*e- 
WuifiMid.  rioi  of  time,  to  entangle  the  arclibishop  and  the 
Gallic  prelacy  in  a  dispute  involving  a  like  humiliating 
trial  of  patience.  Archbishop  Ebbo  of  Rheims  had  been 
an  active  partisan  of  the  Emperor  Lothar  I.  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  year  833,  which,  terminated  in  the  Field  of 
Lies  and  the  second  captivity  of  Lonis  the  Pious.  In  the 
year  835  he  was,  as  before  obscrx  ed,  deposed  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  that  iniquitous  transaction  by  the  sentence 
of  a  synod  oi  iurty  bishops.  After  the  deatii  of  Louis, 
however,  he  was,  by  favour  of  Lothar,  restored  to  his 
(lig-nity ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards  was  airain  deposed, 
and  llincmar  was  elected  and  consecrated  to  tlie  vacant 
see  (a.D.  845).  During*  his  second  iucumbencv  it  ap- 
pears that  Ebbo  had,  together  ^\ith  others,  ordained  a 
certain  Wolf  had,  or  AVulfoald,  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  a  favourite  of  that  prince.  But  in 
the  year  853  a  council  of  the  province  assembled  at  Sois- 
sons  had,  at  the  instance  of  Hincmar,  quashed  the  orders 
of  Wultbald  and  ei^ht  other  priests,  upon  the  ground  that, 
in  consequence  of  tiie  deposition  and  degradation  of  Lbbo, 
all  his  ordinations  were  void.  The  proceedings  of  the 
svnod  of  853  had  been  regularly  transmitted  to  Kome  for 
the  examination  of  Pope  Leo  tV.,  and  returned  without 
ol^ection  or  comment  on  his  part.  But  thirteen  years 
afterwards  (A.n.  80d)  it  occurred  to  Pope  Nicolas  I.  to 
rip  open  the  whole  transaction,  probably  upon  the  sug- 
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estion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  anxioiis  to  promote 
is  favourite  to  the  hig'her  dig-nlties  of  the  church.  Upon 
inspecting"  the  proceedino;^  against  Ebbo,  the  pontiff 
professed  to  have  detected  reprehensible  irregularity  or 
unwarrantable  seTerity;  he  declared  himself  not  satisfied 
that  the  orders  conferred  by  the  deposed  prelate  were 
invalid:  he  therefore  directed  the  French  prelates  to  re- 
hear the  cause,  andj  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  holy  see, 
to  forward  their  report^  together  with  the  persons  of  the 
appellants^  to  Borne ;  enjoining  them  in  the  interim  to 
aostain  from  every  act  of  censure  or  severity  against  the 
appellant  priests/ 

Though  Hincmar  had  good  ground  to  suspect  the 
pope  of  an  intent  to  question  his  title  to  the  see  ^ 
of  iihtiins,  he  thouglit  proper  to  obey  tliis  auo-  defends  his 
niiiloiis  mandate.  Upon  the  discussion  which  p»^o««ding» 
followed,  he  coiitended  that  by  the  first  depo- 
sition  of  Ebbo,  to  which  that  prelate  himself  had  volun- 
tarily assented  and  subscribed,  his  episcopal  powers  were 
wholly  pxtino-uished  ;  and  that  the  orders  of  \Vnlfon1<l  and 
his  conipaiiious  were  therefore  void  from  the  ])eo'iiining'. 
The  council  of  858,  he  added,  had  been  formalK'  confirmed 
by  Leo  IV.  and  his  successor  Benedict  III. ;  and  the 
reinstatement  of  these  persons  in  the  priesthood  woidd 
therefore  involve  at  once  a  breach  of  the  canons,  an  in- 
sult upon  the  national  council,  and  a  disparagement  of  the 
papal  authority  itself.  But  pending  the  inquiry,  and  in 
reliance  on  the  support  of  the  pope,  King;  Cliarles  had  al- 
ready promotai  Wulfoald  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges. 
The  synod  perceived  that  their  interposition  was  no  longer 
of  any  weig^ht  or  importance,  and  tnerefore  remitted  the 
cause  without  further  hearing  or  discussion  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  pope.  For  their  own  parts,  they  observed, 
thev  must  decline  the  task  of  pronouncing  upon  the  va- 
liditv  of  orders  which  had  been  solemnly  cancelled  by  the 
assenibled  church  of  France  as  much  as  thirteen  years 
ao  o ;  and  thev  suo-ofested,  that  if  it  were  the  intention  of 
the  pontiti'to  reinstate  the  deposed  priests,  it  were  better 
that  the  proceeding  sliould  appear  as  the  act  of  the  extra- 

f  Baron,  mw.  666,  §§  48,  49 :  coof.  Pagit  Grit  §  10^  p.  69. 
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ordinary/  authority  of  tlie  holy  see,  than  that  the  synod 
should  hy  any  Bpontnneous  act  become  the  instnnnent  of 
its  own  (iep'juhition  and  that  of  the  church  it  represented/ 
The  pontiff,  ri|^htly  enoug-h,  imputed  the  sturdy  reso- 
BeMntmeot  of  the  svnod  to  shift  the  wliole  responsi- 

ofth<  T  rf  hiUty  of  this  questionable  proceeding*  upou  his 
^gl^  shoulders  to  Hincmar  himself.  Hewasoeyond 
^      '  measure  exwqierated      the  pertinacity  of  the 
archbishop  in  setting  up  the  pnneiples  of  ecclesiastical 
leg-islatioQ  against  the  arbitrary  prerogative  of  St.  Peter's 
cfattir,  and  not  less  so  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  synod 
to  become  the  passive  instruments  of  his  designs  against 
their  metropohtan ;  and  he  felt  that  by  that  poli^  the 
irksome  duty  of  supporting  himself  upon  some  plausible 
grounds  of  law  and  met  could  no  longer  be  evaded.  Af- 
fecting to  Bpare^  and  even  to  commend^  the  members  of 
the  synod,  he  poured  out  his  indignation  upon  the  head 
of  Hiiiciiiar.    Tlie  council  of  SolJ  hadj  lie  said,  been  pre- 
sided over  by  him ;  the  ])roceeding8  had  been  suggested 
and  directed,  and  the  report  composed  and  drawn  up,  by 
him  alone :  that  report  Nicohw  pronounced  to  be  in  all 
its  parts  tainted  with  the  sins  of  informality,  misfiiate- 
ment,  and  su|)pression  ;  and  Yw  declared,  that  thon<rh  con- 
firmed )>v  Leo  IV.  and  Uenedict  III.,  that  conliniiation, 
having*  been  obtained  b}^  deceit  and  fraud,  could  not  be 
binding-  upon  the  holy  see.    But  besides  this,  upon  look- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  confirmation,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  see  had  been  carefully  re- 
s^ed^  inasmuch  as  the  sentence  was  expressly  grounded 
upou  t^e  presumed  faithfulness  of  the  report :  he  accused 
Jiincmar  of  having  deceitfully  suppressed  and  concealed 
the  proviso  to  that  effect  in  his  report  to  the  po})e,  and 
by  that  unwordiy  artifice  attempted  to  overreach  and 
mislead  the  hol^  see/  The  report  of  the  year  853^  he 
said,  was  wantmg  in  several  documents  necessary  to 
complete  the  series, — among  others,  the  statement  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  Archbishop  Ebbo  himself  had  been 

*  Baron,  ann.  666.  §  11.  wUli  Po^     wm  the  following St  iU  Ml  lit  icrip- 

Crit  nt!  rnn.f.  atin.t^^  73-78.  tis  intiniMti  et  gwtomiD  Mii»  deflioo- 

"  I  iiu  words  alluded  Ui  by  the  pope  straitL'* 
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deposed ;  a  statement^  lie  sio-nificantly  observed,  upon  the 
truth  of  Iiloh  the  whole  matter,  and  proh(ii>lf/  a  great 
deal  iiwre,  would  depend.  In  order,  thereibre,  to  afford 
the  time  requisite  to  furnish  him  with  the  deficient  docu- 
ments, he  intimated  to  the  synod  that  it  was  Im  intention 
to  suspend  his  judgement  in  the  cause  for  one  twelve* 
month.  In  the  interim  he  oommanded  them  to  restore 
the  deprived  priests  to  their  offices  and  emolmuenta ; 

because,"  said  he,  "  it  is  decreed  that  no  priest  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  depriTed  of  office  or  estate  before  trial,  lest 
he  he  thereby  delivered  unarmed  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries/^ 

Bat,  in  tmih,  the  alleged  reservation  in  the  records 
of  confirmation  was  a  naked  quibble.  The  in«  soohutry  of 
troductory  words,  so  far  from  conveying*  a  pro- 
specti\  e  pro\  ision  a<j;"ain8t  anv  possible  deceit  or  misstate- 
ment, were  really  no  more  tiiau  a  recital  and  adoption 
of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  report ;  and  the  omission  of 
them  in  quotation  could  not  be  charo-ed  upon  Hincmar 
as  an  mtentional  siqipression.''  But  both  Leo  IV.  and 
Benedict  III.  had  at  least  equally  g-ood  o])portunities 
and  means  of  judg'ini^-  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  i!ifor- 
mation  re(piired,  as  well  as  of  the  inteo-ritv  of  llincmar's 
report ;  and  ifj  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  and  two 
papal  decrees  upon  the  matter^  the  whole  subject  was  to 
oe  regarded  as  still  open  to  investigation,  it  could  only 
be  upon  the  ground  that  there  could  be  no  limit  of  time 
to  the  retrospective  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Peter.  The 
unequivocal  threat  of  Pope  Nicolas  to  revive  the  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  Ebbo^s  deposition,  which  had  taken 
place  more  than  thirty  years  Wore,  plainly  proved  that 
ne  was  not  dispoeed  to  permit  any  lapse  ot  time,  or  any 
length  of  acquiescence — not  even  that  of  the  sufferer 
himself-— to  stand  in  his  way.  Pope  Sergius  II.  had 
approved  the  deprivation  of  Ebbo^  and  that  prelate  him- 

k  6m  OanV.  op.  ad  Felicem,  IfdaM,  ofBM  is  given  at  length  by  Baronitu, 

cone.  f.  p    12:11;  Zrjtfn/rini  T.  eip.  Vu  »d  »nn.  SOG/ 52-0').  pp.  7  I  ft  sqq. 

§  2,  ibiti.  p.      ;  Stephani  I.  ep.  ii.,  ibid.  •  Tlie  wurds  "  Si  iu  est,"  &c.  we  re- 

p.        M  quoted  in  the  case  of  Roth-  gard  as  equivalent  to  the  words,  "  Qjm 

aid,— see  p.       i  f  ti  i  ,  cl  ip.  The  reply  cumitasint,"  &c. : anglic^  **  UponthoM 

of  Nicolas  i.  (o  the  report  ut  th«  coiucil  grouiidSy  therefore,"  &c 
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self  had  died  without  iippearni<^  against  the  sentence. 
There  was  not  a  point  of  ecclesiastical  law  less  open  to 
dispute  than  that  the  decision  of  a  competent  synod,  un- 
appealed  as^ainst,  was  conclusive  against  all  the  world — 

the  pontiff  liimself  included.   Yet  Nicolas  was  at  no  loss 

to  find  groiiiids  for  iinpejicliintj;-  it  of  irreofularity.  The 
deposition  of  Ebbu,  he  siiid,  had  been  attended  with  se- 
rious inconveniences  to  the  church ;  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  he  re^'arded  as  divested  of  all  ecclesiastical  conse- 
(pience,  even  though  it  might  not  be  open  to  direct  re- 
versal.** 

Hincmar,  however^  tound  himi^elf  no  lon^'er  able  to 
Restoration  sustnin  the  joiut  pressure  bruu^ht  to  bear  upon 
of  Wuifoaid.  i^jm  by  the  combined  action  of  the  pope  and  his 
own  sovereign.  Charles  had  determined  to  extort  the 
recognition  of  his  favourite  from  the  episcopacy  of  the 
realm ;  and  the  pope  had  ratified  his  nommation  to  the  see 
of  Bourges  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  the  national 
church.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  pretty  clearly  that 
the  Gallic  prelates  were  either  weary  of  the  contest,  or 
that  a  mqority  had  heen  gained  over  to  the  views  of  the 
court  Accordingly;  in  the  month  of  Octoher  867,  Hinc- 
mar  convoked  a  general  council  at  Troyes ;  the  bishops 
declined  to  entertain  any  question  hut  that  of  obedience 
to  the  ])apal  mandate,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
simple  act  of  sending  to  the  pope  as  complete  a  series  of 
documents  respecting  the  cause  of  Wulfoald  as  they  could 
collect.  They  received  hiui  and  his  companions  into 
communion  ;  and  rt  i|uested  tlie  ])ope  so  to  interpret  their 
proceeding,  that  it  might  bo  nndiTstood  for  au  time  to 
come  that  "no  bishop  eoukl  be  removed  from  phice  and 
dignity  without  the  preliminary  sentence  of  the  holy  see, 
in  conformity  with  those  decrees  of  his  holy  predecessors 


^or<m.»nn.866,§§57and65.  Pope 
Nieoht  «uni«8tly  repelled  the  sapposi* 
ti«'u  that  any  principlo  of  finality  was 
applicable  to  the  holj  sec.  Thus  he 
denied  that,  mfter  appeal  and  reheariog 
of  the  cause  by  command  of  the  pope, 
either  he  or  the  appollnnt  were  con- 
dadcd.  He  maintaioed  that  if  the  a»- 
pelUuita  wete  still  dimCiAfled  with  the 


second  decision,  the  pope  was  at  libert  j 
■gain  to  eroke  the  cause  to  himself  per- 
sonally, and  to  cite  the  parties,  juoges 
and  all,  to  appear  de  novo  at  Home,  "  in 
order,"  he  alleged,  **  that  the  pririlege 
of  the  holy  see  may  sufier  no  ahridg* 
raont;"  in  other  words.  "  be  <«blij;c<l  to 
acknowledge  no  Ic^I  limit."  bee  letter, 
M  quoted  abofe^  9  M. 
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which  had  lateli/  been  revealed  to  them  la  so  wonderful  a 
manner"'' 

It  should  be  observed,  tliitt  though  the  restoration  of 
Wultbald  was  a  triumph  to  the  court  of  Rome,  s  ,rooss  and 
the  deferential  resolution  of  the  synod  implied  lieath  of  Pope 
no  princii)le  that  had  not  before  been  frequently 
conceded  in  practiee.  The  stru^ig-le  had  all  along*  turned, 
not  so  much  upon  the  rig  ht  of  the  pope  to  interpose  by 
way  of  appeal  with  the  decisions  of  the  national  synods, 
as  agninst  that  unprincipled  intervention  which  threat* 
ened  the  extinction  of  the  metropolitan  powers  as  well 
as  the  total  obstruction  of  all  independent  synodal  action, 
and  the  reduction  of  both  to  the  character  of  mere  instru- 
ments of  papal  government.  In  these  respects  the  suc- 
cess of  Kome  was  indecisive,  though  it  be  admitted  that 
by  the  incidental  recognition  of  the  Isidorian  decretals 
a  prospective  advanta^^e  of  importance  had  been  secured 
by  the  papacy.  But  it  is  probable"  that  neither  the  pri- 
mate nor  the  national  j)relucv  were  fully  ulive  to  tlie 

frave  character  of  the  ndinissiun.  Hhicmar  was  not, 
owever,  as  yet  driven  from  his  reliance  upon  ecclesias- 
tical law  and  custom.  His  proud  spirit  had  committed 
him  to  irreconcilable  warfare  with  deeretalism,  and  nei- 
ther iige  nor  inhrmity  could  piench  his  ardour  in  drtf nee 
of  the  privileges  of  his  church.  Nicolas  descended  into 
the  tomb  in  the  month  of  jN  ovember  in  the  year  of  his 
triumph,  leaving  his  opponent  in  the  held, — retreatino-^ 
indeea,  but  still  inisubdued, — the  as  yet  unconquered  ad- 
versary of  that  despotism  which  had  been  nursed  into 
action  by  an  imposture  he  could  neither  fully  compre- 
hend nor  effectually  expose. 

We  might  in  this  place  advert  to  certain  incidents  of 
importance,  occurring  within  the  pontificate  of 
Nicolas  I.,  which  contributed  in  no  trifling  de- 
gree  to  the  advancement  of  the  spiritual  preten-  ofmetrm- 
sions  of  the  holy  see.   But  we  think  it  better —  iit»«ignt«- 
even  at  the  risk  of  repetition — to  conduct  the  reader  to 

■  Baron,  ann.  867,  §  22,  p.  93.    The  Koii«d,  Boardeauz,  Sens,  and  Bourgess 

•TQodal  epititle  was  nigned  in  the  first  the  latter  the  tdentical  VTiilfoald  whoM 

piaco  by  Hincmur  as  primate:  then  in  cause  had  been  thw  MlddeiUj  brought 

•uocesaion  by  the  melropolitaas  of  Tours,  to  a  doae. 

VOL.  IIJ.  T 
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Bome  natural  resting-place  from  whence  the  bearing  of 
the  ecclesiastical  upon  the  political  aspects  of  the  pa[}al 
power,  and  their  reciprocal  action  upon  each  other,  ma^ 

ue  more  conveniently  surveyed.  At  the  close  of  this 
chapter,  liowever,  it  may  be  pertinently  remarked^  that  in 
the  sicrns  ui  the  times  tliere  were  circumstances  which 
bodod  no  g^ood  to  the  intrepid  champion  of  ecclesiastical 
—as  opposed  to  papal — prerogative.  Even  among  the 
Franco-Gallic  churches,  where  decretalism  had  made  a 
far  less  rapid  progress  than  in  other  divisions  of  Latin 
Christendom,  an  nndor-curront  of  ecclesiastical  interest 
and  opinion  had  begun  to  run  ac^ainst  the  metropolitiin 
authority.  To  the  sufhragaus  of  the  e-reater  sees  and  the 
subordinate  clergy  a  prospect  had  been  opened  which 
could  not  but  prove  alluring"  to  a  dissolute  episcopacy, 
and  hold  out  many  temptations  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  clergy  to  defy  the  censures  of  tlieir  natural  judges. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  undetected  and  uncontradicted 
adoj)tion  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  into  the  hody 
of  Roman  ecclesiastical  law,  the  pontiffs  had  imparted 
incalculable  strength  to  their  scheme  of  government  by 
prero^tive,  and  proportionately  enfeebled  both  the  le- 
gislative and  the  judicial  powers  hitherto  believed  to  be 
vested  in  the  church-catnoHc  and  its  individual  consti- 
tuencies. It  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  the 
adoption  of  the  false  decretals  had  liberated  tlie  pontitFs 
of  Kome  from  the  incubus  of  canon-law.  IS'o  doul»t  tlieir 
preference  for  the  scheme  of  go\erMnient  we  have  ilistni- 
guislied  by  the  name  of  "  deeretalisnf '  niav  be  clearly 
trace<l  back  to  the  })eo*innino-  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.'  That  scheme  had  indeed  been  generally 
advanced  by  Popes  Leo  the  Groat,  Gelasius,  Symmachus, 
and  Hormisda yet  still  under  the  ostensible  control  of 
the  ancient  and  accredited  statutes  of  the  church.  The 
popes  of  that  period  founded  tlieir  pretensions  substan- 
tially upon  the  vi*"  canon  of  Niccea^  though  in  the  spuri- 
ous version  of  the  Boman  church  and  in  its  supposititious 

'  Wo  lay  rtur  fingtT  upon  the  reign  »  Conf.  Hook  II.  c.  v.  pp.  409etsqq.; 
of  Innocent  I.,  circa  A.i>.  414:  see  Book  Book  III.  c  ii.  pp.  47  e(  pMsiin»  and 
n,  e.  i.  p.  881  <>f  thto  work.  chap.  lii.  p.  1 10. 
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conjunction  with  the  canons  of  Sardica*  But  now  no  al- 
lusion to  the  Nicene  nor  the  Sardican  rule  ever  passed 
their  lips, — nay,  these  very  statutes  had  become  raflying- 
points  for  their  opponents ;  and  they  listened  now  to  the 

precepts  of  canon-law  quoted  a^-ainst  them  with  as  much 
indignation  and  aver;;ion  as  tney  had  once  testified  at 
their  rejection.  Yet  so  prolbund  was  the  g'eneral  iofnor- 
ance  of  churcli-history,  so  total  the  absence  of  critical 
inquirVj  and  so  inextricably  confused  the  state  of  ecclesi- 
iif^lical  law,  that  no  one  knew  to  what  quarter  to  look 
for  any  certain  or  definite  rule  of  conduct  or  discipliiny; 
a  state  of  thin<i\s  than  which  we  can  conceive  none  more 
favourable  to  the  interposition  of  a  power  which  was  a  law 
unto  itself,  upon  which  all  niiglit  support  themselves  in 
distress  or  difficulty^  under  whose  wm^  they  could  take 
shelter  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  irregulari- 
ties or  delinquencies.  Even  the  most  determineaoppo- 
nents  of  Roman  prerogative — even  the  resolute  Hincmar 
himself— had  never  ventured  to  put  a  durect  negative 
upon  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see^  much  less  to  impugn 
the  grounds  upon  which  those  pretensions  rested:  all 
they  claimed  was^  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  or  the  chair  of  Peter  in  the  ordi- 
nary exercise  of  their  chartered  rig-hts ;  they  deprecated, 
without  denyinof,  the  obstructive  prcrog'ative  ;  they  set  up 
a  feeble  distinctiuu  of  law  and  equity  against  a  might}'' 
and  merciless  priuci})le,  which  in  its  nature  admitted  of 
neither  limit  nor  control,  in  the  \aiu  expectation  that  it 
would  bend  to  the  uncertain  ill-defined  ri^^hts  and  cus- 
tomS;  ami  the  still  more  irregular  action^  of  the  subordi- 
nate bodies. 
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CONT&OYBBSY.— HADRIAN  H  AND  JOHN  YIIL  AGAINST 

UINCMAK. 

Ueetioii  of  Pope  Hadrkn  n.~Ap]»lioati<ni  of  the  rebel  Cerlnuuui  to  POpe  H»- 

drinn  II. — Afl»ir  of  Hincmar  of  Laon — Hadrian  IL  in  the  cause  of  Hincmar 
of  Laon — The  bishop  of  Laon  defies  the  kins;  nnd  the  primate — Synod  of  Ver- 
berie — Synod  of  Attigny — Declaration  ot  metropolitan  prerogative — Diet  and 
tynod  ofDonsy— Artielet  of  eharge  againat  the  biehop  of  Leon — ReenNnej 
end  depriTetion  of  the  bbhop— Aoqnieseence  of  Hedriea  IL-^Tbe  pope  rebnlted 
bjthe  king  and  the  primate — Letter  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  Hadrian  IL — 
Charles  vindicates  the  political  against  the  ecclt»si9«(i''Til  judicuture  —  Le?^! 
grounds  of  vindication — Deficiency  of  the  vindication — ivetraciatioo  and  ex- 
cuses of  Hadrian  IL — Death  of  Pope  Hadrian  IL,  and  accession  of  Juhn  VIU. 
^Dwniee  of  the  Emperor  Looie  H,  tad  coroaetion  of  Charles  the  Be]d<— 
Taims  of  compact  with  the  pope:  the  imperial  crown — Synod  of  Fontjoa— 
Papal  encroachment — Kosistance  of  the  bishops  —  The  li-^antine  power  in 
France — Hincmar  against  appeals — Scheme  of  Pope  John  VIII. — Obstacles 
to  the  scheme  —  Misfortunes  and  death  of  Charles  the  Bald — 111  success  of 
John  VIIL  in  Firenee— Boeo  king  of  Profenoe^-Charlce  the  Fat  cmpeior— 
Loaielll.  king  of  Franoe— Hinomar  e^natorowa-noniioation  t  v  acant  eeee 
— Insolence  of  Hincmar — Law  and  custom  of  lay  and  cccle-iastical  harony— - 
Conflict  of  feudal  and  eoulesiaatical  law — Successful  resistance  of  the  deigy 
of  France. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Nicolas  I*  was 
Election  of  ^^'^  hy  the  election  of  Hadrian;  a  person  of 
Fope  Had-  noblc  parentage  and  a  relative  of  the  late  Popes 
^  Stephen  IV.  and  Serpus  IL  The  populanty 
of  Hadrian  atnong^  all  parties  in  the  republic  was  such, 
that  110  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  his  fit- 
ness to  fill  the  vacant  chair  and  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  deceased  pontiir.  liy  the  populace  he  was  vvorshijit  J 
for  the  number  and  proiuseness  of  his  charities.  A  rej)ort 
was,  indeed,  current  that,  when  distributed  by  him,  the 
dole  multi]ilit  d  threefold  in  his  hand.  His  election  ac- 
cordingly bore  souiethinir  of  a  popular  and  tumultuary 
character.  He  was  seized  u])on  by  the  people  of  all  ranks, 
and  seated  upon  the  tlirone  of  the  Lateran  by  acchiuia- 
tiou;  without  any  other  Ibrm  of  election.    The  commit 
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sioners  of  the  Emperor  Louis  deputed  to  assist  at  the 
choice  of  ;i  new  pope  sig-nified  some  displeasure  at  this  de- 
parture from  the  customary  form;  but  were  })acitied  by  the 
assurance  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  pope-elect 
was  uncontrollable,  and  that  an  exceptional  case  like  this 
could  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  imperial  rig-hts, 
nor  be  Meged  against  his  prerogative  in  future  elections/ 
The  new  pope,  freed  from  domestic  troubles,  was  en- 
abled to  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  those  Application 
objects  which  had  absorbed  evei^  facult}-  of  bis  ^^^^^ 
predecessor.  In  France,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  Pope 
to  the  boundless  claims  of  the  papacy  was  still  ^^^^  ^ 
imsubdued,  and  the  very  earliest  incident  of  importance 
that  fen  under  his  notice  indicates  the  stem  determina- 
tion of  Rome  to  repudiate  all  religious  discipline  but  such 
as  should  emanate  from  herself.  Carlmann,  the  second 
son  of  Kino^  Charles  the  Bald,  had  been  destined  for  the 
church,  :unl  had  at  an  early  age  beeu  admitted  to  dea- 
con s  orders.  But  the  irreonilnr  habits  of  the  youth  had 
associated  hini  with  dissolute  companions,  witli  whom  he 
led  a  life  of  violence  and  plunder.  At  the  head  of  a  band 
of  these  marauders,  he  com  mi  t  ted  depredations  and  out- 
mores  of  every  kind  throuo-hout  Belo-ium  and  Burgundy, 
whence  he  was  at  leno-th  driven  for  reluLre  to  the  moun- 
tiiins  of  Switzerland.  Cut  off  from  his  lawless  occupa- 
tions, he  took  advantage  of  his  clerical  character  to  in- 
voke the  protection  of  Pope  Hadrian  against  the  alleged 
tyranny  and  cruelty  of  his  father.  The  pontiff  embraced 
tne  cause  of  the  rebel  son  with  extraordinary  readiness. 
He  bitterly  upbraided  the  king  with  the  wanton  persecu- 
tion of  his  son ;  he  commanded  him  to  restore  toe  inno- 
cent victim  of  lus  unjust  resentment  to  his  favour^  and  to 
reinstate  him  in  possession  of  his  forfeited  abbeys  and  be- 
nefices, awaiting  the  leisure  of  the  pope  to  examine  into 
the  cause  of  deprivation,  and  to  issue  such  orders  there- 
upon as  the  circumstances  might  require.  At  the  same 
time,  he  admonished  the  nobles  and  vassals  of  the  crown 
to  refuse  the  military  contingent  of  their  fiefs  hi  aid  of 
their  sovereign  against  his  son;  he  commanded  the  clergy 

•  AmuiaM.  Bibliotb.  in  Tit.  Had.  II.,  Murat.  Ss.  Br.  ItaL  torn.  Ui.  pp.  261  et  sq^ 
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of  the  realm  to  revoke  tlie  censures  they  had  passed  upon 
Cnrlmann;  and  threatened  that  if,  in  consequence  of  their 
disobedience,  one  drop  of  Christian  blood  was  spilt,  it  was 
his  determination  not  merely  to  cut  them  off  from  com- 
munion,  but  by  tho  fearful  curse  of  the  anathema  to  con- 
sig^n  them  to  oatau  and  his  angels.*" 

But  before  the  affair  of  Garlmann  could  be  brought 
^^■p  under  further  discussion,  the  attention  of  the 
HinoiiMr  of  pope  was  Called  to  a  cause  of  quarrel  involving 
more  important  issues,  and  calculated  to  display 
in  a  more  conspicuous  form  the  methods  he  proposed  to 
follow  in  dealing  with  every  power,  spiritual  or  secular, 
that  should  presume  to  raise  its  head  ;io-aiiist  the  new  pre- 
rogative. Hincmar  bishop  of  La  on,  a  nephew  nud  name- 
sake of  the  archbishop  of  llheims,  had,  with  the  consent 
of  the  crown,  transferred  certain  fiefs  or  beneliciary  lands 
held  with  his  see  to  a  eertahi  iSutman,  a  favourite  of  Iviiig 
Charles.  After  a  t\n\(\  however,  the  bishop  was  desirous 
of  resumiiifr  tlie  alienated  hei",  and  pretended  that  the 
transfer  was  illcL'nl.  Without  waitini:-  lawlul  warrant,  he 
proceeded  to  eject  the  possessor  tdrce  of  arms.  For 
this  breach  of  ecclesiastical  decorum  he  was  severely  re- 
buked by  the  primate.  The  bishop  immediately  com- 
plained to  the  pope,  representing  the  transaction  in  the 
light  of  a  pure  usurpation  of  the  property  of  his  see. 
The  king  at  the  same  time  cited  him  before  his  court, 
to  answer  for  this  and  other  civil  contempts  and  misde- 
meanors. The  bishop  returned  for  answer  that  he  waa 
not  amenable  to  the  king-'s  justice  or  to  any  lay  tribunal, 
and  peremptorily  refused  to  a]»])ear  either  in  person  or 
by  deputy  or  advocate.  For  this  ^ia^  rant  contempt  lie 
was,  in  conformity  with  feudal  practice,  adjudged  by  tihe 
kino;  and  his  council'  to  have  forfeited  all  the  lands  Im 
held  of  the  crown  and  Norman  was  again  put  into  poa- 
session  of  his  estate. 

•»  SecEpp.  Had.  II..  np. /).  H0W17.  torn.  \i-vy  S'  <ni  fursnkcii  liis  abbey  to  ^'m- 

▼ii.  pp.  452,  453  ;  JJincm.  Annal.  ann.  bruc-o  tbe  oci'tipation  of  brij^nnd,  in 

87<^  ftp.  Arts,  i.  pp.  490,491.    Flatry  which  capftcitj  his  alt<>ntion  nns  |«r^ 

(torn.  xi.  p.  327)  telLs  us,  upon  the  au-  limlnrly  dt  votod  to  likm  jchia^^fllktt 

thoritv  of  the  Opu<»cula  of  Hincniftr,  n-Jigmua  l)'ius».s.                          ♦'^  ■ 

tiiat  Garlmann  had  been  ordained  dea-  ■xh*  adjudication  could  r 

eon  agAinat  hii  will,  «ad  that  he  bad  other  tftas  Um  huf  Mi  Mr  ' 
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This  liarslj  proceeding*,  ho\ve\  er,  olarined  the  arch- 
bishop. He  admonished  the  kin^  that  such  ^^^^  jj 
wholesale  confiscation  before  trial  might  amount  in  the'ause 
to  an  infraction  of  the  rip  hts  of  the  church  ^  '*yxJJJJ*' 
and  he  recommended  tliat  the  bishop  of  Laon 
should  be  left  in  uumoleeted  possession  of  the  lands  he 
held  with  his  see  until  his  conduct  in  the  affair  should 
have  underg^one  hiquiry  before  the  proper  synodal  tribu- 
nal. This  advice  was  followed,  and  a  provisional  order 
to  that  effect  was  intimated  to  the  bishop.  Encoiir- 
ag-ed  rather  than  j)acified  by  this  qualified  reversal  of 
the  decree  of  forfeiture,  the  bishop  complained  of  it 
to  the  pope  as  an  additional  injury.  Pope  Hadrian  IL 
seized  upon  the  cause  with  eagerness:  he  commanded 
the  king  and  the  primate  to  send  the  bishop  of  Laon 
without  delay  to  Kome ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  hold  the 
temporalities  of  the  see  as  a  sacred  deposit,  in  such  wise 
that  they  might  suIIit  no  diminution  or  injury  in  their 
hands,  and  be  restored  in  their  integrity  when  such  res- 
titution should  be  required.  As  to  the  sacrilep-ious  in- 
truder Xornian,  he  directed  that  he  be  forthwitli  deprived 
oftl  le  communion  of  the  church  unless  lif^  sho?il(l  witliout 
demur  divest  himself  of  the  stolen  proper!  \  ;  ;iiifl  lie  de- 
nnnnced  the  same  ])enalty  against  all  manner  of  persons 
who  should^  during  the  bishop's  absence,  do  or  commit 
aught  to  the  detriment  of  his  church.** 

But  in  the  case  before  us  the  tables  were  turned  upon 
the  papacy.    The  influence  of  the  sovereign  was 
now  exerted  against  the  demands  of  the  pontifl' 
as  strongly  as  ih  the  case  of  Rothald  of  Sois-  p^^jf 
sons  it  had  been  engaged  in  his  favour.  Charles 
now  summoned  the  bishop  before  his  own  court,  as  a  lay 
vassal  of  the  crown,  to  answer  for  his  several  contempts ; 
the  latter  refused  to  appear,  and  messengers  were  de- 
spatched to  bring  him  m  by  force.   Hincmar,  however, 
snut  himself  up  in  his  church,  and  excommunicated  all 

held  by  ecctcstastioal  persons,  and  not  of  the  clerical  truant  f  >r  1if<'. 

to  the  allodi»ofthe  church,  or  lands  held  //inc.  Anual.  anu.  bH'J,  ap.  Fertz, 

inwiuitw*  tbooldeallFraiikslinoigne;  i.  pp.  479,  460^  oonf.  ^irry,  torn.  xL 

because  the  endowments  of  a       or  ho-  pp.  219.  220.   See  the  ori^'miil  letter  of 

nefioe  could  not  b«  forfeited  b;^  the  fault  Hadrian,  ap.  D.  Bouq,  torn.  vii.  {k  454. 
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who  should  Bet  foot  across  the  threshold  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  king-'s  emissaries  according-lv  returned  with- 
out their  prisoner,  and  Charles  once  more  resorted  to  a 
general  synod  to  reduce  liis  retractorv  viissiil  to  obedience. 
Svnodof  Eisfht  nrehhi8lio]).s  mid  twenty  liisho])S  met  at 
verberie.  ^jj^^  YiUa  ot"  \  t  i  hrrir  nil  \]\v  Oi.se ;  the  delinid- 
ant  appeared,  but  refn-i d  tu  nijik<.'  answer  to  the  charges 
exhibited  against  him  upon  the  j^Tound  tliat  his  appeal 
to  the  p0})e  superseded  the  synoflnl  jnribdiction.  His 
re|)eated  solicitations  tor  leave  to  ])roceed  to  liome  were 
rejected ;  hut  no  further  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  . 
cause,  and  Hincmar  returned  to  his  see.  Findin^^  how- 
ever, that  his  own  clergy  now  revised  to  obey  aim  as 
their  bishop,  he  excommunicated  and  suspended  tlieni 
in  a  body  ;  he  prohibited  the  celebration  of' mass  in  his 
churches^  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  burial  of  the  dead^ 
and  e\'ery  other  office  of  religion^  public  or  domestic^  with- 
in the  diocese/ 

A  second  synod^  assembled  in  the  year  following  (A.n. 
Synod  of  870)  at  Attigiiy  in  Champagne,  exhibited  the 
Attigny.  ^in^i]  spirit  as  that  which  had  actuated 

their  predecessors.  Some  attempt  was  made^  but  without 
effect,  to  compromise  the  scandalous  dispute.  The  recus- 
ant bishop  reiterated  his  demand  for  leave  to  pi-oceed  to 
Rome,  with  the  like  result;  and  as  an  additional  provo- 
cation to  his  })i"osecutors,  publicly  esjionscd  the  cause  of 
the  abandoned  rebel  Carlmann.  The  bishops,  balancing 
between  the  fear  of  the  king  and  the  pope,  and  naturally 
reluctant  to  see  a  prelate  of  the  clun-ch  ijrouj^ht  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  authority,'  resoh  ed  to  do 
nothing.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims,  however,  seized 
the  favourable  opportninty  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  decretal 
scheme ;  and  to  that  end,  he  published  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  i>rerogati\  e  as  hitherto  understood 
and  exercised  in  the  Gallican  church.  In  this  important 
memorial  he  maintained — 

•  Tbii  U  the  first  instance  I  have  met        '  r  >  which  he  w  as  cl*  arly  nmeiiabit) 

with  of  the  practioe  afterwards  so  well  in  the  character  of  a  feudal  tenant  of 

known  by  the  name  of  interdict.   See  the  erown,  though  withont  prejudice  to 

Flcttrt/,  torn.  xi.  p.  221,  quoting  the  his  spiritual  character  or  thA  proper 

Opu^ttla  of  Hinomar,  not  in  my  poa-  endowmenta  of  his  see. 
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Ist.  That  the  archbishop  in  council  is  the  cnnonical 
judgfe  of  tlie  bishops  of  his  province,  aiiti  is  en-  Dedamion 
titled  to  conduct  the  })roceedino-s  to  an  end  in  ^"pr*SS|^' 
coiiforniitv  witli  the  canons  of  tlie  church  ;  and  the. 
that  no  chnroe  or  accusation  can  be  preferred  against  a 
bishoj)  but  tlu-ougii  him. 

my.  That  the  archbisiiop  in  council  is  the  natural 
aiid  canonical  arbiter  of  all  suits  and  disputes  of  his 
T)ishops  among  themselves,  and  the  judge  of  all  disputed 
elections. 

3dl3'.  That  provincial  bishops  shall  not  correspond 
with  any  foreign  person^  potentati^,  or  body-politic,  with- 
out leave  of  the  metropolitan ;  nor  shall  he  in  any  wise 
alienate  the  property  of  his  see,  or  any  part  of  it,  without 
the  like  permission ;  but  shall,  when  required,  consent  and 
put  his  hand  to  idl  matters  resolved  upon  in  council  by 
the  niajoritv  of  votes. 

4thly.  ThataU  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  arising  in 
the  course  of  the  administration  of  their  dioceses,  and 
all  cases  in  which  there  may  happen  to  be  no  certain 
rule  of  law  to  guide  them,  shall  be  referred  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  archbishop  in  council :  in  all  such  cases  the 
bishops  shall  on  no  pretence  resort  elsewhere,  not  even  to 
the  iloman  pontiff  \\\m^e\i,  because  it  belongs,  if  need  be 
to  the  archbishoj)  alone  to  address  the  pontiff. 

othly.  That  m  all  cases  clearlv  rind  unequi vocally  pro- 
vided lur  by  the  canons,  the  art  hl/ishop  hath  power  to 
correct  or  punish  without  the  concurrence  of  his  council. 

Othly.  That  no  bishop  shall  depart  from  his  diocese, 
nor  conmumicate  either  in  person  or  h\  deputy  with  the 
temporal  so\  ereign  or  his  court,  without  the  permission 
of  his  metro])olitjin.^ 

If  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  framers  of  the  false  de- 
cretals to  throw  the  road  to  Home  as  wide  open  Diet  and  sy- 
as  possible,  that  ofHincmar  appears,  by  this"^'^**^^"*J- 
document,  to  have  been  to  close  it  almost  altogether.  The 
sequel  of  the  controversy  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 

?  Soe  the  pxtract,  at).  F/«/rv,  TT.  E.  fifty-five  chapters.  Tlie  extract  tonchea 
torn.  xi.  pp. '{31,  333.  Hincmar's  expo-  only  upon  those  chapters  which  deal 
aitioii  of  right  is  contained  in  %  work  of    wiui  tbe  metropolitan  privileges. 
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reliance  upon  the  support  ot  the  court,  he  had  resolved 
at  last  to  coniuiit  himself  to  open  wnr  with  the  decretal 
scheme  of  Home.    The  insolent  contumacy  of  the  laslioj) 
of  Laon  had  alread}'  irritated  the  king- beyond  endurance ; 
and  the  public  encouragement  that  prehite  had,  in  concert 
with  the  pope^  held  out  to  his  rebellious  son  stimulated 
him  to  unusual  exertion  to  gratify  his  resentment.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  therefore,  a 
diet  and  synod  of  the  whole  realm  was  convoked  at  Douzy, 
within  the  diocese  of  Kheims,  on  the  6th  of  August  871. 
Articiet  of  The  king  appeared  in  person  as  accuser,  and 
a  liltthe  P'^^*^         assembled  lieges,  tenij>oral  and 
'^Bshopof  spiritual,  an  animated  picture  of  the  treasons 
of  the  bishop,  whose  aj)peal  to  the  pope  he  de- 
scribed as  a  h3'pocritical  pretext,  invented  to  sustain  him- 
self  in  rebellion  against  bis  lawful  sovereign.  Hincmar 
added  to  the  impeachment  instances  of  flagrant  disobe- 
dience to  the  lawful  conunands  of  his  metropolitan  ;  he 
eharo-ed  him  with       ing,  without  authority,  subscribed 
and  published  doeiiiiitnts  of  a  public  character;  that  he 
had,  after  admonition,  rel'used  to  rt  call  liis  vindictive  in- 
terdict against  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ;  and  lastly,  that 
he  had  plauily  renonnced  all  obedience  to  his  superior  by 
Bubscribino*  and  distrii)ntin":  a  certain  collection  of  itrih 
infjs  extracted  from  the  a nte-Niccne  fathers ^  coNtatninffj 
amon/f  many  abmrdy  inconaistentj  and  contra dicf on/  jtrO' 
poaitioniij  that  "  bisJwpft  conld  not  he  judged  by  man,  he- 
cause  God  had  reserved  them  to  His  otvn  judgment-seat"*' 
— a  pretension  so  out  of  all  reason  as  to  supply'-  amj>le 
proof  of  the  evil  and  rebellious  spirit  which  possessed  him. 
The  synod  accordingly  summoned  the  bishop  to  appear 
and  answer  the  articles  exhibited  against  him. 
•ardeprini-  The  latter  pleaded  his  appeal  to  Rome  in  bar  of 
tion  of  ttie  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council ;  but  was  informed 
that  he  must,  in  the  Jirst  instance,  make  answer 
to  the  impeachment,  and  that  at  the  pi^per  time  he  m^ht 
afterwards  prosecute  his  appeal  to  the  holy  see.  The 
bishop,  however,  presented  mmself  before  his  judges ;  but 

Se«  the  decreUla  of  AkxatuL L  ep.  i.,  Manti,  torn.  L  p.  636;  and  AnHttri ep^ 
ibid.  p.  768. 
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declined  their  jarisdiction  upon  the  Hirther  plea  that»  hav-> 
ing  been  depnved  of  the  temporal  estate  of  his  see^  he 

was  not  bound  to  answer  mitil  full  and  complete  restitu- 
tion should  have  been  made  of  all  he  had  been  deprived  of 
by  the  king^.  Charles  replied  that  he  had  done  no  more 
tfian  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  crown, 
and  to  prevent  his  rebellious  vassal  from  departincr  the 
realm,  and  the  vassals  of  his  see  from  following  his  trea- 
sonable example ;  that  nevertheless  he  had  been  deprived 
of  nothing  properly  belonging  to  his  church,  and  had 
been  scrupulously  maintained  in  the  full  enjovment  ol  the 
church-lauds  and  ot  private  property.  The  accused, 
however,  pertinaLioiisiy  adhered  to  \m  i)len,  and  was  de- 
clared in  contumacy ;  witnesses  were  called  to  suhstanti- 
at€  the  ai'ticles  of  charo-e,  and  linal  sentence  of  deposition 
antl  deprivation  was  pronounced.' 

1  lie  council  of  Douzy,  as  if  to  oppose  a  more  em- 
phatic eoTitrn<]iction  to  Koman  prrtnnsion,  had  Acquks- 
taken  npon  them  to  translate  Actard  bishop  of  oenwof 
Tours  to  the  see  of  Niintes;^  and  at  the  close  of 
their  sittings  had  deputed  that  prelate  to  be  the  bearer  of 
their  report  and  synodal  letters  to  the  pope,  in  which 
they  reminded  him  that,  if  he  should  de^m  a  new  trial  re- 
auisite,  the  proper  canonical  course  must  be,  not  in  the 
nrst  instance  to  reverse  the  synodal  decision,  but  to  send 
the  whole  matter  back  to  the  province  where  tlif  t  nuse  of 
action  arose  giving  him  clearly  to  understand,  that  if  he 
should  disregard  their  suggestion,  they  would  in  now  is(» 
take  any  fmher  step  in  the  cause.  Hadrian  probably 
perceivell  that  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  France 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  iurther  litigation :  he  there- 
fore thought  tit,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ratiiy  the  transla- 
tion of  Actrtrd ;  and  after  mildly  reproving-  the  synod  for 


•  This  slmrt  account  of  tho  synod 
of  Douzy  is  ubridgod  frona  Hincm.  An- 
na! ann.  871,  ap.  Pertx,  tom.  i  p.  492; 
Epp.  Had.  TI.  et  Uincni.  Rhoin.,  ap. 
D.  Bouq.  torn.  vii.  pp.  453,  537  et  sqq. ; 

Crit  »d  Bwon.  win.  871,  §§  lo- 
14,  pp  249  ct  sqq..  comparud  with 
Fleury,  torn.  xi.  pp.  323  37U. 

i  Tramlations  were  alwajt  ragBrded 
bjf  Rome  as  prerogative  caaca.  The 


cmiojis  were  hostile  to  all  clericAl  mi- 
gruiii>n  ;  and  the  pontiffs,  as  eonserra* 
tors  (!)  of  the  canons,  claimed  the  solo 
rip;ht  of  dctcrminiitg  the  excoptionul 
cases  in  which  translations  might  be 
permitted.  Conf.  cb*  L  of  tliia  Bodi, 
p.  247  note  (•). 

^  In  conformity  with  the  eanous  of 
Sardica,i)ovir  the  stalking-hofM  of  the 
Gallic  coiitru?erMaltttfl. 
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])rocee(ling'  with  tlie  cause  of  Hincmar  of  Laoii  pendin^^ 
an  appeal  to  the  holy  see,  he  proTioinired  tliat,  inasiinich 
as  thev  hud  laithfully  reserved  the  ultiuiute  jurisdiction  of 
that  see,  he  would  abstain  from  settings  aside  their  judg"- 
ment,  or  insisting-  upon  the  preliminary  reinstatement  of 
the  appellant:  but  he  commanded  them  without  delay  to 
send  the  deposed  prelate  to  liome^  tog-ether  with  a  pro- 
perly qualified  arcu-i^T  to  whom  no  legitimate  objection 
could  he  taken and  in  the  mean  time  to  refirain  from 
instituting"  any  otlier  bishop  in  his  place. 

The  popeliad  therefore  in  this  case  dropped  the  pre- 
tension that)  an  appeal  to  Rome  once  lodged,  the 
bukJS'b^  the  original  jurisdiction  is  therehy  superseded.  The 
long  and  the  ju(]g.||ieiit  aud  seuteuce  of  the  council  of  Oouzy 
pmnate.         permitted  to  stand  good,  subject  to  any 
future  rcwal  of  the  cause  by  the  pontiff  or  the  appellant. 
The  Gallic  prelates  were,  it  seems,  content  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  ill  this  popture;  and  new  political  disputes  concern- 
ing the  inhei  iiain  e  ui  ilu^  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  vacant  bv 
the  death  ofLothar  II.,  and  the  ill-ad\ iscd  attempt  to 
Fcreen  the  vices  and  ci'iiiH^s  of  the  reprobate  Oarlinaiin, 
triided  to  produce  in  the  iiiiiid  of  the         u  desire  tor  a 
more  amicable  relation  with  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  disposed  him  to  listen  with  unwonted  forbearance  to 
a  sliarp  rebuke  from  the  ])en  ol  the  primate,  while  indig- 
nantly repelling  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  sove- 
reign the   foul,  frothy,  and  arrogant  language"  in  which 
throughout  the  controversy  this  pope  had  mdulged  to- 
wards his  sovereign  and  the  prelacy  of  France. 

"  You  tell  us/*  the  king  complains, "  without  the  small- 
^  ^  est  proof^  that  we  are  a  Pithless  and  perjured 
Charks  the  tyrant  and  schismatic :  you  asperse  us  as  a 
H»driiil"u  gi*»inhler  and  vociferous  disturber  of  the  peii'^e 

^  '  of  the  church;  though  you  hare  not  ventured  to 
quote  against  us  an  intemperate  word  in  the  letters  we 
nave  from  time  to  time  addressed  to  your  holiness.  Such 
exjiressions  are  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  habitual 

'  "  Accusator  idoneus,  qui  nulla  possit  Tiding;  an  "  accuMtor  tdoneus"  may  b« 

auctoritatc  leptimA  rM|Hii.''  6m  the  judgid  of  by  refbreiice  to  BookVl,  9» 

letter  of  Hiurrian  II..  up.  Pay!,  Crif.  Tii.  p.  804  of  tliia  work, 
turn.  XV.  p.  250.    The  difficulty  of  pro. 
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discretion  and  caution  of  the  holy  see^  t  hat  we  at  first  ima- 
gined the  letters  we  received  must  he  forg-eries.  Then 
J  ou  excuse  your  unbecoming"  heat  by  reminding"  us  that 
It  is  our  duty  to  receive  with  meekness  all  that  proceeds 
from  that  holy  see  over  which  you  ])reside.  "  Is  it  in- 
tended ])y  this  that  w^e  shall  submit  to  be  slandered  hv 
your  holiness?  that  we  are  to  bear  with  liiiinhle  submis- 
sion charges  of  perfidy,  perjury,  and  tyrumi  v  !  that  we 
should  accept  these  mild  castipfations  with  bumble  g-rati- 
tude  and  reverence  at  your  paternal  hands God  forbid 
that  we  should  so  disgrace  ourselves  !  b'or  if  we  pass 
over  imputations  like  these  in  silence,  w  e  thereby  tacitly 
concede  the  truth  of  the  aspersions,  baseless  atid  wanton 
as  they  are  :  yea,  we  admit  ourselves  to  be  at  once  un- 
worthy of  the  throne  we  occupy  and  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  we  enjoy.  Again,  in  3'our  address  to  us  on 
the  late  occasion  you  employ  such  words  as, '  We  willy 
and  by  apostolical  authority  we  command  you  without 
delay  to  send  the  said  Hincmar  to  our  holy  city/  and  so 
forth*  Such  expressions  as  these  it  is  equally  unbecom- 
ing in  YOU  to  use  and  in  us  to  hear ;  in  you  more  espe- 
cially, hecause  vou  thereby  introduce  into  the  languag-e 
of  the  church  tne  soal-darhening  conceit,  the  pride,  and 
the  vanity  of  this  w  orld.°  But  we  desire  to  know  where 
vou  have  found  it  written  that  a  sovereig'n  prince  nn'oht 
he  commanded  by  apostolical  authority  to  send  one  of  his  • 
subjects,  after  leg^al  conviction  of  a  civil  crime,  to  Home, 
to  be  there  judged  by  the  pope/' 

In  the  -(  quel  of  this  able  and  spirited  remonstrance 
the  kui;^^  contended,  that  if  the  bishop  of  Laon  Charles  vin- 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  purely  spiritual  offence  it  dicatesUie 
would  not  have  been  for  him  to  impede  liis  n*-  a^l^^^ke 
couree  to  Home;  but  the  delinquent  was  not t'vciesiMUcai 
merely  a  spiritual  prince,  but  a  feudatory  of  the  ^" 
crown^  ana  therefore  amenable  to  the  sovereign  for  any 

"Bishops  and  priests— a  fortiori  council  of  422  to  Pope  Caslestine  I. 

popes  are  to  be  borue  with,  and  not  There  e«i  belittle  doubt  that  Uincmar 

reprehended  for  their  evil  deeds."  See  had  this  i)a3sa;,'t'  in  Iiis  mind  when  he 

Book  VI.  f.  vii.  p.  201  of  this  work.  penned  the  rebuke  he  puts  into  the 

■  M  Umbrosum  typhum  buiut*  bieculi,"  mouth  of  the  king:  conf.  Book  IL  c 

riningt  in      wofd*  of  the  Afrion  U.  p.  909  of  this  work. 
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offences  coramitted  in  his  temporal  capacity.  Now  the 
bishop  of  Laon  had  been  convicted  of  civil  crimes  of 
which  the  sovereig-n  of  the  state  was  the  lawful  judge ; 
and  sttch^  he  affirmed,  had  always  been  the  low  of  the 
church  as  well  as  of  the  state :  We  therefore/'  he  con- 
tinues^ beseech  your  holiness  to  send  us  no  more  com- 
mands— to  molest  us  no  longer  with  threats  of  excom- 
munication^ so  subversive  of  our  just  rights^  so  contrary 
to  holy  Scripture^  the  doctrine  of  the  &thers,  and  the 
sacred  constitutions  of  the  church.  For  we  know  that 
whatever  is  written  or  done  contrary  to  these  hath  no 
force  or  effect,  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  chair  of 
Peter  exists  on  It/  so  hyn/j  as  it  is  supported  and  directed 
hy  the  rightrot/snrss  of  Peter,  .  ,  .  Force  us  not  by  out- 
rag;e  and  insult  to  despise  and  set  at  naught  your  fetters 
and  niossao'os,  to  all  w  hidi,  w  ithin  the  proper  limits  of 
your  miiuistry,  we  desire  to  pny  due  respect :  for  we 
are  fully  convinced  that  whatever  cometh  from  tlie  apos- 
tolic if  if  he  in  accordance  irifli  holy  Script  n  fr^  the 
doctrine  of  the  foihersj  and  the  decrees  of  the  orthodox 
eouNeilsj  is  to  he  reverently  received  and  dcn  outlv  obeyed; 
but  that  whatever  is  contrary  thereto  is  to  be  cast  aside 
and  rejected,  let  it  come  from  whomsoever  it  may."° 
With  a  view  to  comprehend  the  ftill  drift  of  this  re- 
monstrance,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
ground,  of  although  by  the  existing  law  of  the  GaUican 

.indication,  ^j^^^^j^  ^  ^^^y  ^^.j^^j  y^^^ 

his  spiritual  peers,  yet  tnat,  in  case  of  civil  crime  com- 
mitted by  a  bishop,  the  king  or  prince  was  competent  to 
convoke  the  proper  tribunal  and  to  stand  forth  as  prose- 
cutor in  the  cause ;  a  character  which;  in  purely  soiritual 
causes,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  assume.  The  false  de* 
cretals,  however,  made  no  distinction  between  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical  offences ;  no  layman  of  any  rank  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  qualified  accuser''  of  an  episcopal  or  clerical 
offender.''  This  was  the  principle  to  which  the  archbishop 


"  Src  thp  rr^monstrance  in  integro^ 
ap.  JJ.  Uoutj.  torn.  vii.  p.  542  ;  conf. 
Fleury,  torn.  xi.  p.  .371,  and  the  wnth- 
fill  vitiitation  of(;ardinaI  Bai  uii  Ills  upon 
the  head  of  Ilincmar  of  Uheiras  and  iUg 


"pu!itii';il  heretics,"  lus  lu>  calls  than: 
nun.  s:i.  ^§  90-96.  pp.  2'yi\.2h%. 

See  tile  often -i  inn  tod  epbtlM  of 
Fabitm  (ep.  ii.)  and  £iNMi«lw«  (ep.  i). 
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of  RheiiDS  desired  to  oppose  an  emphatic  contradiction* 
The  competency  of  the  po{)e  to  evoke  any  cause  to  him- 
self was,  he  contended,  confined  to  spiritual  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors ;  for  these  alone,  he  affirmed,  were  the  proper 
objects  of  the  privilegfe  of  the  see  of  l^eter,  But  you, 
the  pope/'  be  sarcastically  observes,  have  set  up  a  new 
law, — a  law  no  one  before  ever  heard  tell  of, — ^by  which 
ijou  reduce  princes  to  be  your  haiUffs  to  bring*  delmquents 
before  your  tribunals ;  and  thus^  by  setting  yourself  up  as 
supreme  judge  and  arbiter  in  matters  having  no  relation, 
however  remote,  to  your  true  spiritual  function,  you  invade 
the  prerogative  of  the  temporal  sovert  ii,  and  deprive  the 
law  of  the  land  of  all  force  or  effect  in  his  hands."  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  most  intellio*ent,  iUi<l  ^^v- ly^^cXency  ot 
haps  the  most  leiirned,  man  of  his  ag^e  should  the  vmdic»- 
have  possessed  so  little  critical  know  lt  tl^e  of 
ecclesiastical  untiquity  as  to  be  iiiciipuble  of  detecting* 
the  deception  which  hnd  been  so  lately  practised  upon 
the  church.  A  very  su|jeriicinl  criticism  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  detect  tlie  false  founihition  on  wliicli  tins  "  vew 
hff^  rested.  Yet  the  oidy  remedy  he  could  apply  lay  in 
an  indirect  rather  than  an  express  denial  of  the  favourite 
maxim  of  the  Roman  church,  that  her  traditions,  when 
promulgated  hy  herself,  were  binding  on  all  the  world ; 
and  in  setting  up  the  law  and  usages  of  the  subject-* 
churches  against  those  of  the  dominant  church  of  Home. 

For  the  present,  however,  success  appears  to  have 
attended  his  exertions  in  the  common  cause. ^iraetfttion 
The  fathers  of  Douzy,  upon  his  motion,  wrote  and  pxtiist  3 
to  the  pope,  deprecating  the  tone  of  his  former 
letterSf  yet  in  some  measure  extenuating  it  by  the  dvil 
sug'g'estion  that  his  many  avocations  might  nave  pre- 
vented him  from  inquiring  fuUy  into  the  merits  of  tneir 
proceeding's ;  but  they  roundlv  insisted  that,  by  the  rule 
laid  down  m  the  canons  of  Sardica, — which,  they  said,  had 
been  read  before  them  in  council,  —the  appellant  must  be 
sent  back  to  France,  in  order  that,  if  re(|uired,  the  cause 
micfht  be  reheard  before  themselves,  in  conjunction  ^\  ith 
delegates  or  assessors  to  be  appointed  by  the  holy  ^ee.' 

«  Sm  the  tfruiA  of  (h«M  canons,  in  Book  I.  c.  ix.  pp  20fi,  207  of  ihit  work. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  these  vi^rous  remonstrances^  Pope 
Hadrian  dropped  the  offensive  tone  he  had  hitherto  as- 
samed ;  he  declared  that  the  explanation  tendered  to  him 
by  Archbishop  Actard  on  their  oehalf  had  convinced  him 
of  the  iiitegrit}'  of  the  king^s  intentions,  and  that  he 
should  hereafter  ever  love  and  cherish  him  as  a  favoured 
son.  Thougfh/'  said  he,  in  his  address  to  the  kinir.  it 
may  be  that  letters  eonveyingf  diilcrent  sentiments  ha\e 
reached  the  liands  ol  yoiir  hi<rhness,  yet  those  letters  may, 
for  aug'ht  we  know,  have  been  st  iit  ^^■itllout  our  knowledn-e, 
or  they  may  have  been  extortfMl  fmni  ns  in  the  hour  of 
our  infirmity,  or  may  even  have  been  iorg-e(i  l)y  others  in 
our  name.  Rest  assured,  however,  that  tlie  feeling's  we 
now  express,  iiotwitlistanding^  anpea ranees,  were  always 
at  the  bottom  of  our  heart."  To  the  synodal  letters  he 
replied,  that  circumstances  touching-  the  irregularities  of 
the  bisho])  of  Laon  had  been  brong-ht  to  his  knowledge 
which  had  induced  hiui  to  suspend  his  judgment;  yet,  as 
that  person  had  appealed  to  the  holy  see,  leave  must  be 
panted  him  to  ])roceed  to  Home,  it'  he  should  think  fit, 
m  order  to  enable  the  pope^  if  he  should  see  good  ground^ 
to  direct  proper  surrogates  to  accompany  him  as  assessors 
at  his  trial,  yet  mthaut  preliminary  restitution  to  honour 
and  estate;  in  order  that,  by  pontifical  authority^  the 
whole  matter  of  charge  be  reexamined  within  the  pro» 
vinee  in  which  the  cause  of  action  accrued^  and  be  then 
and  there  canonically  determined/ 

Pope  Hadrian  II.  was  thus  driven  for  the  present 
Death  of  ^^^^^      decretal  ground,  and,  ds  it  were,  forced 
HacSwi  1I.J  back  upon  the  platform  of  ecclesiastical  legisla- 
•jJJJ'^^f^  tion.    But  the  ])ontiff  did  not  long  survive  his 
discomfiture ;  he  died  in  the  rear  872,  and  was, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Loias  II  .,  succeeded 
by  the  Archdeacon  John,  wno  ascended  the  throne  by 

Demise  of  the       ^^^^^  ofJohu  VIII.    The  year  before  his 
Emperor  death,  Hadrian  71.  had  foreseen,  and  in  a  man- 
coronation       pro\  ided  aii  aiust,  the  demise  of  the  Emperor 
ofChgies  Louis.    Among  the  expected  competitors  for 
the  imperial  crown^  he  had  selected  the  line  of 

'  See  tlM  origiMl  latter,  up.  A  Bonq,  torn.  Til  pp.  456>458. 
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France  and  Lorraine  in  preference  to  that  of  Germany^ 
and  had  promised  his  support  to  King  Charles  the  Bald. 
John  VIII.  remained  hrm  to  the  French  alliance;  and 

upon  the  demise  of  Louis  II.  without  issue,  in  the  year 
875,  Charles  was  enabled  to  reach  Rome  before  his  rivals, 
and  was  there  crowned  eraperor,  and  invested  with  the 
patriciate,  by  Pope  John  VlII.    The  new  pontiff— a 
man  ut  activity  and  ability — had  managed  to  extract  ad- 
vantages from  this  transaction  that  cannot  be  too  highly 
f^sti mated.    Before  the  return  of  Charles  to  France^  a 
;:>Mipral  dipt  of  the  Italian  kingdom  was,  at  his  Tinns  of 
instance  and  under  his  pr(>«idency,  convoked  '^t^^P^^^^^^^^^ 
Pa  via.    Charles  was  uiuiniinously  elected  and   imperial  * 
crowned  king  of  Italy,  as  an  appendant  dio*-  crown, 
nity  to  that  of  the  imperial  crowii ;  which  dignity  the 
diet  expressly  declared  to  inove  from  the  pope^  as  of  the 
fmce  and  favour  of  the  holy  -w,  with  strict  reservation 
of  the  honours,  territories,  and  prerogatives  of  that  see, 
and  of  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  realm.*   In  this  transaction  the  rale  of  pri- 
mogeniture,  which  up  to  this  time  had  governed  the  sac- 
cession  to  the  empire^  was  set  aside  hy  the  arbitrary  act 
of  the  pope ;  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  made  to  appear 
as  a  natural  dependency  of  that  supreme  dignity;  and 
both  were^  almost  as  clearly  as  wonts  could  express  in- 
tention, surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman  pontiff* 
But  this  verbal  surrender  was  not  the  whole  price  Charles 
had  contracted  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  his  vain  and 
puerile  ambition.    Two  papal  legates  followed  the  new 
eiiiperor  into  France;  and  in  the  month  of  June  87ti 
Charles  convoked  a  national  synod  at  Pontyon,  synodof 
to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  terms  agreed  Pontyon- 
upon  with  the  pope  at  Pavia.    The  primate,  ILiueiiiar 
of  liheiin^,  with  six  archbishops  and  forty-three  bishops, 
ans^^red  tha  imperial  summons.  The  legates  read  before 
the  assenibK  a  ])apal  brief  by  which  the  pontiti' appomted 
Anse^i'isus  archbishop  of  Sens  to  be  resident  legate  and 
vicar-ireneral  of  the  holy  see  ni  the  kinfi'doms  of  France 
and  Germany^  with  authority  to  convoke  all  councils  and 

"  See  tlie  report,  ap.  Hmrat.  Sft.  Br.  Ical.  torn,  ii.  pt  U.  pp.  150-198. 
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VmpAnt'  to  adjudicate  upon  all  ecclesiastical  causes  in 
croudunMit.  iiie  nftme  and  on  behalf  of  the  pope.  The  new 
legate  was  to  be  the  sole  channel  throug-h  \^  hich  the  pa- 
pal cofDmands  were  to  pass  to  the  bishops  of  the  realm ; 
it  was  to  be  his  duty  to  report  to  the  holy  see  upon  every 
step  taken  in  the  execution  of  his  instructions,  and  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff  upon  all  cases  falliug*  within 
the  class  of  the  ^  majores'^  or  '^difficiliores  causae*'^ 

The  bishops  crared  time  to  consider  more  at  their 
Kwirtanoe  of  leisure  the  terms  of  this  extravagant  encroach- 
tlwl»ishop8.  xnmt  on  the  privilee'es  of  the  national  church; 
the  einprrur,  however,  harshly  refused  their  reasonable 
requeBt,  and  called  upon  theui  for  un  innneiliate  reply. 
The  bishops  rejoined  that  they  \\  ere  at  all  times  ready 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  pope,  snring  always  the  ]^ri- 
rilcgcx  of  the  mrtrnpniitan  s€€S^  and  as  far  as  they  mi|:'Iit 
lawfully  do  so  in  conloriiiity  with  the  canons  of  the  church 
and  the  decrees  of  tlie  pontiffs.  No  other  niiNwer  conld 
be  extracted  from  them  ;  and  the  emperor  pnt  an  end 
to  the  iirst  session  hy  personally  deliverino^  the  papal  com- 
mission into  the  hands  of  Ansegisus,  and  seatinc"  hini, 
amid  the  indignant  protests  of  au  present^  above  the  pri- 
mate and  every  other  member  of  the  Gallic  svnod,  as  vicar 
and  representative  of  the  holy  see."  The  discussion  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  prolonged  throuo^h  six  fruit- 
less sittings.  No  more  precise  rej^y  could  be  obtained 
than  that  "  the  prelates  were  prepared  to  pay  the  like 
obedience  to  the  brief  of  Pope  John  VIII.  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  to  those  of  his  predecessors;"  and  the 
synod  was  dissolved  with  no  other  result  than  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  a  high  de^ee  obstructive  of  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  papacy.  Ansegisus  felt  that  he 
could  no  long-er  retain  nis  commission  of  vicnr-general; 
The  icgan-  coursc  remained  to  avoid  flagrant  de- 

fine power  feat  but  to  establish  the  two  papal  lejfntes'' 
•  in  France,  with  powers  lii  all  respects  identical 

*  **  Mftjora  negotia  et  diff'u  iliora  (jiue-  to  the  ati^mblj  that,  providini;  a§:ainst 

que«  suggMtiom  iptius  (AnsL><^isi),  a  their  reti8tftiiM,tiie pope  had  given  hia 

aede  Ajp«>«t->KfA  disponenda  ft    iiK  le-  full  powers  to  act  as  the  pli-ninoU  iktiary 

anda."   Baron,  ann.  876,  §  It^,  irom  of  the  hol^  m«:  see  JSoron.  UDi  sup. 
^^tmrjin.  lib.  V.  C.  xxxii.  *.T1m   biillOpS   of  TOMtliel]&  Mid 

Chariee  on  kliH  oooMioa  diackned  Anno. 
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with  those  intended  to  be  exercised  by  the  reaident  yiear* 
The  results  of  the  leg-antine  interference  speedily  con- 
firmed the  worst  apprehensions  of  Mincmar.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  novel  judicature  g-ave  rise  to  innumerable 
disorders  in  the  church ;  insubordination  was  encouraofed, 
bishops  and  priests  resorted  to  the  legates  upon  every 
imaginable  pretence,  and  obtained  jiapal  rescripts  adverse 
to  all  canonical  order  and  destructive  of  all  discipHne. 
The  primate  Ijoldlv  fhni<r  hnck  the  responsibilitv  for  all 
this  mischi(>l"  upon  the  pontift*  He  protested  lhat  the 
right  of  appeal  to  itome  bel(>n<i.'ed  to  bisiiops  only,  and 
that  no  other  resort  was  open  to  their  inferiors  but  the 
court  of  the  metropolitan  and  his  assessors.  He  reierred 
pointedly  to  the  condemnation  and  prohibition  HinciMr 
of  appeals  beyonfl  sea  by  the  African  churches,*  •gainst  ap- 
and  very  reasonably  affirmed  that  the  like  pro- 
hibition  must  extend  to  appeals  beyond  the  Alps.  It  was 
impossible,  he  urged,  for  the  bishops  of  France,  in  support 
of  their  fonctional  jurisdictions^  to  be  on  erery  occasion  of 
frivolous  appeal  prepared  to  draw  up  reports^  to  despatch 
deleg'ates,  instruct  attorney's,  and  forward  witnesses  to 
Borne :  such  appeals,  he  said,  might  and  would  often  be 
sued  out  without  notice  to  the  accuser,  and  in  such  cases 
It  would  be  no  diflScnlt  matter  for  any  turbulent  or  ma^ 
lignant  priest  to  establish  innocence  where  no  one  could 
be  present  to  support  the  charge  against  him ;  a  oonsi^ 
deration  which,  he  said,  clearly  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
fathers  in  directing  that  all  trials  should  take  place  upon 
the  spot  where  the  charge  arose,  and  showed  how  irra- 
tional they  deemed  it  to  compel  the  bishops  to  travel  to 
Borne  to  support  their  judgements.* 

Pope  Joliii  VIII.  had,  in  fact,  taken  up,  in  anutlier 
shape,  the  project  u  Inch  had  dropped  from  the  scheme  of 
Imnd  of  his  predecessor.    Under  happier  an-  Po^^^hn 
spices,  and  by  a  bolder  and  more  direct  course, 
he  hoped  to  convince  the  recusant  bishops  of  France  that 
no  ecclesiastical  privileo-e  could  deprive  the  court  of  Home 
of  an  unlimited  right  of  intervention  in  all  ecclesiastical 

^  Sm  Book  IL  e.  i.  d89  oftllU  «  8ee  the  abstract  of  Fkury,  H.  K 
nork.  torn.  xL  pp.  #01, 40S. 
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causes*  By  the  same  process,  he  desired  to  accustom  the 
Galilean  prelacy  to  regiard  all  condliar  action  as  proceed- 
ing* directly  from  the  mind  and  motion  of  the  holy  see/ 
Tlie  establishment  of  a  perpetual  vicariate  which  should) 

at  every  step  they  luight  take,  remind  them  of  the  omni- 
presence of  the  pontifical  power,  seemed  at  once  to  pre- 
sent the  best  mode  of  di\ uliu*^-  and  governing'  the  Gallic 
churches,  and  oi  obviating"  one  of  their  most  material  ob- 
jections to  n}>peals  to  Rome.  And  it  is  not  improbable 
Obstacles  to  that  in  more  tranquil  times  the  industry  and 
the  scheme,  persevemnce  of  this  active  pontiff  mi^ht  have 
been  rewarded  witli  success.  Hut  every  part  ot  the  so- 
cial system  in  France  and  Germanv  was  at  this  moment 
so  broken  up  and  shuttered  as  to  aiVord  no  stendy  fulcrum 
for  any  regular  or  consistent  a])])lication  of  the  spiritual 
powers.  In  Italy,  tlie  pontiii*  was  contending  sing-le- 
nanded  against  heathen  baracens  and  a  host  of  domestic 
foes.  In  France,  the  devastations  of  the  I^orthraen,  and 
the  puerile  ambition  of  the  monarch,  in  a  great  degree  de- 
prived him  of  the  benefit  of  the  state  alliance,  and  lamed 
his  efibrts  for  the  sulgugation  of  the  national  church. 
After  the  friendly  assistance  rendered  at  Pontyon,  Charles 
dropped  all  further  thought  ahout  his  engagements  with 
the  pope.  The  death  of  hb  elder  hrother  Louis  of  Ger- 
many,  in  the  year  876,  opened  a  prospect  of  adding  that 
kingdom  to  the  feeble  mass  of  territories  which  owned 

MbfortaDM       ^      nominal  sovereign.   But  a  defeat 
which  he  suiiered  at  Andemach  on  the  Rhine 
hereft  him  of  the  power  and  inclination  further  to  molest 
the  sons  of  Louis  the  German.    Pope  John  now  chuiiur- 
ously  demanded  his  ])resenoe  as  protector  of  the  holv  see 
against  his  turbulent  neighbours  and  their  allies  the  »^ara- 
cens.    Charles  advanced  as  fiir  as  Pavia  on  his  way  to 
Home ;  but  was  scared  back  to  France  by  a  false  alarm 
of  the  advance  of  his  nejdiew  Carlmann  from  Germany 
and  death  of  ^^^^^  u  view  to  cut  oil"  liis  retreat.    TT»»  accor- 
Chi^iiM  dingly  hurried  across  the  Mont  C  (Mii>  into  Sa- 
voy, where  a  malignant  fever  caugiit  m  Lorn- 

A  favourite  theorjr  of  the  Isido-      more  csyHcially  §        See  also  on  the 
See  Anaclet  ep.  iii.  §  4;  Alex-     same  topic,  AniceL  Ep.  §  3,  and  Victor 
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bardv  suddenly  cut  short  his  career,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
year  oi  iiis  u<re  and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  unfortunate 
reig^i  (a.d.  877). 

By  this  event  the  imperial  dig-nity  fell  once  more  into 
abeyance.    Charles  the  Bald  was  succeeded  in  ju^,,^  ^ 
his  kingdom  of  Neustrian  France  and  Lorraine  J  vm. 
by  his  weakly  son  Louisj  sumamed  the  Stem-  ^ 
merer.  John  VIII.  arrived  as  a  refugee  at  Aries  in  Pro- 
vence on  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  the  year  878 ;  and  in  the 
expectation  of  en  of  aging  the  united  powers  of  the  two 
kingdoms  in  a  holy  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  pa- 
pacy,  he  convoked  a  general  council  of  both  at  Troyes  in 
Champag-ne.   But  the  assembly  was  found  to  be  so  luke- 
warm in  his  cause,  that^  after  some  ineffectual  solicita- 
tions, in  which  the  Oallic  prelates  showed  more  anxiety  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  privileges  than  for  the  interests 
of  the  holy  see,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  retrace 
his  steps.    On  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  escorted  by 
Boso  earl  of  Vienne,  who  had  married  a  daug-hter  of  the 
Liuperor  Louis  II. ;  and  in  the  hope  of  engat^ing;  that 
powerful  vassal  of  the  French  crown  in  the  defence  of 
the  territories  of  his  church,  he  consented  to  the  disniem- 
beniu  at  of  the  kingfdom  of  his  ally  and  friend.  Boaokingof 
l^oso  was,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  pope,  crowned  king  of  Provence,  with  a  territory  com- 
prisin"!*  the  entire  reo;*ion  afterwards  known  in  history 
as  the  kingdom  ofCisjurane  Burginidy.    In  the  interim, 
CarlmaTin,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  the  German,  liud  been 
acknowledged  as  their  king  by  the  clergy  and  estates 
of  Lombardy  and  Italy.    After  his  premature  Charles  the 
death,  his  younger  brother  Charles,  sumamed 
the  Fat,  had  succeeded  to  the  empty  honours  of  the  Lom- 
bard crown.    In  the  year,  880,  the  young  king  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  Pope  John,  to  whom  the  elevation  of 
Boso  had  brought  none  of  the  advantages  he  had  expected 
from  it,  conferred  upon  him  the  iinpenal  crown/ 

In  France,  the  sickly  Louis  II.  (the  Stammerer)  had 

*^Hinrm.  Anna!,  ann.  sm,  ap  Perl:,  transactions  in  connection  with  thr-  pn. 
i.  p.  515.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  a  litical  poaUion  of  ihepamcjr  during  the 
fubsequcnt  chapter  to  reTert  to  (beae     poniiflcatt  of  Jolm  Vlil. 
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Louis  III.  ^^^^  (a.d.  879)  ;  and  bin  two  sons,  Louis  III. 
king  of  and  Carlmann,  became  tbe  joint  occupants  uf 
^"'^  the  throne.  In  that  kingdom,  as  in  Italy,  ihe 
powers  of  the  crown  had  fallen  into  hopeless  decrepitude ; 
and  the  first  attempt  ot  the  yoiini;-  King*  Louis  to  exercise 
a  right  which,  up  to  a  late  period,  had  met  with  httle 
contradiction,  became  the  signal  ot"  a  veliement  outburst 
of  sacerdotal  indignation.  The  king,  it  appears,  had 
nominated  his  chaplain  Odacer  to  tbe  vacant  biabopric  of 
Beauvais.  A  synod  held  at  Fismes  in  the  month  of 
April  881y  under  the  presidency  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
peremptorily  quashed  tbe  royal  appointment.  The  right 
might  perhaps  be  questionable^  the  practice  was  in  fii- 

liincuiar  ^^"'^  CTOwn ;  but  Hincmar^  with  an 

^^i^  insolence  of  language  hitherto  unparalleled  in 
crown-  ii^^  intercourse  of  the  cierg'y  with  the  sove- 
reign^  declared  the  royal  mandate  to  be  "a 
voice  from  the  pit  of  hell — the  hissing  of  the  old  nmt^ 
pent''  With  a  hardihood  equal  to  its  falsehood^  he  ut^ 
firmed  that  such  a  pretension  had  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  his  great  and  glorious  predecessors.  The  king  in 
reply  reminded  tbe  archbishop  that  the  law  uf  the  reahu 
made  the  license  from  the  crown  necessary  to  a  valid 
election,  and  that  it  was  customary  to  choose  the  person 
designated  hy  the  king,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  estates  held  with  the  sees  of  France  were  donations 
of  the  crown/  Hincmor  made  light  of  the  reseutineut 
of  bis  sovereign,  and  shpped  aside  from  the  aririnnent. 

Insolence  of 

For  his  own  part,  he  protested  that  he  hud  owed 
Hincmar.  \{^^  clcctiou  ucithcr  to  court  nor  prince; 
on  the  contrary,  he  and  his  colleagues  the  bishops 
had  elected  LouU  himself  to  be  their  king,  to  gOfSQH 
them  according  to  law.  "  Look,"  said  the  arrogant  priflrt^ 
to  your  own  position.  See  where  they  have  laki  J!M|Kr 
forefathers;  read  their  epitaphs — tbe  life  of  each  6heir|# 
and  shorter  as  they  recede  from  their  great  aiidestop 
(Charlemagne).  Beware^  .then^  how  you  foQolr  ^Af£r 
wicked  example;  or^  like  them^  set  yourself  up  agfunat 


•  Not  cwIiImM,  bnt  Jsjr  or  ftwU  tmiik  /  V'  J\ 
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Him^  w  ho  tiied  for  you,  yeu,  and  is  risen  ag-ain  that  He 
dieth  no  more.  You  shall  very  souu  ])ass  away  ;  but  the 
church  and  its  puslors,  with  Christ  at  their  head,  shall 
never  pass  away.  117'  he  added,  I  have  sinned  in  con- 
sent! 1 112  to  your  election,  I  pray  Almig-hty  God  that  my 
punishment  may  fall  upon  me  m  this  world  hy  the  hand 
of  an  evii-miuded  prince  rather  than  in  the  world  to 
come."  As  to  the  intruder  Odacer,  he  sig^nified  his  iinal 
raolution  to  pursue  Mm  with  spiritual  censures  to  the 
remotest  comer  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  that  he 
should  retain  an  atom  of  his  usurped  power,  or  peiform 
sacerdotal  function  of  any  kind.'' 

It  18  not  unimportant  to  ohserve  in  this  place,  that 
since  the  age  of  Charlemag'ne  the  political  po-  xmw  tmd 
sition  of  the  episcopiicy  undergone  an  im-  '''^[''^^^ 
portant  change.  Both  before  and  after  that«QdwfwiiMi 
])eriod  the  dergy  had  been  indefatigable  in  their 
efibrts  to  place  themselves  upon  a  lerel  with  their  co- 
estates  by  the  acquisition  of  crown  grants all  of  which 
still  retained  the  character  of  lay  estate,  and  were  there- 
fore liable  to  all  except  the  merely  personal  incidents 
of  feudal  tenure.  Thu  li^^ht  of  providing*  properly  for 
the  ])erforniaiiee  of  the  services  attached  to  tliese  tenures 
or  baronies  had,  m  le^al  consequence,  draw  a  after  it  the 
rig-ht  of  the  sovereig*n  to  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  person  wlm  wa8  to  perforin  them.  After  the  trans- 
formation of  tlif^  original  benehce  into  a  heritable  fief,  all 
such  secuhir  t'>t:tte  or  ))arony  granted  to  abbeys  and 
churches  became  transmissible  to  the  successors  of  the 
grantees,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  like  tenures  in  lay  hands, 
they  desijended  to  the  heirs  of  tlie  last  tenant.  But  in 
both  cases  the  estate  might  be  forfeited  for  treason,  or  for 
non-pertbrmance  of  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  ;  and  in 
both  the  legal  right  of  the  lord  to  insist  that  the  holders 
should  be  properly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  an- 
nexed to  the  estate  was  the  same.  It  is  not,  however^ 
to  be  denied  that  the  feudal  law  on  this  point  is  in  ap- 

^  Viz,  by  nominating  or  appointing  JSouq.  torn.  Ix.^  pp.  259-2€2;  and  oonf. 
to  the  Tacant  se-  Fltwy*  tom.  xL  pp>  S06-511> 

«  Minm,  Epiau.  iii.  and  iv.,  ap.  D.       *  Cont  Book  Vl.  c  il.  pp.  ftS  at  aqq. 
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c  n  tof  P^^^^^^^^^^^^''^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^''^^ 
fcudaraiTd  nnd  beeii  enacteH  by  a  capitulary  of  Chnrl^- 
ecclM|i*6ticainfiag'iip,  confirmed  hv  a  snb>oqrient  ordinance 
of  that  prince  and  a  later  r«'g-ulation  of  Ixjuis 
the  Pious,*  that  "  the  bishop  shall  be  elected  by  the  cleri^y 
and  people  of  the  diocesCj  according*  to  the  canons,  with- 
out acceptance  of  person,  without  tee  or  reward,  and 
solely  in  consideration  of  Us  spotless  life  and  g^fts  of  wis- 
doniy  in  order  that  he  may  be  profitable  to  his  ilock  both 
by  his  example  and  his  preaching-/'  This  ordinance  con- 
tains no  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  royal  authority; 
yet  in  almost  every  precedent  within  this  period  the  de- 
cree of  election  expressly  specifies  that  it  is  made  at  the 
demrey  or  mth  the  consent ^  of  the  king.  It  is  therefore 
not  too  much  to  presume  that  a  bishop  could  not  lawfully 
be  thrust  upon  the  sovereign  without  his  consent;  in 
certain  cases  it  appears  even  to  have  been  open  to  him  to 
present  a  candidate  ;  at  all  events^  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  voice  or  influence  of  the  crown  at  some 
stacfe  or  other  of  the  proceedings  had  been  customary, 
ana  admitted  without  complaint  in  ihe  Gallic  cLuk  lies.' 
Hincniar  himself  could  not  deny  that  the  descendants  of 
Charlemao-ne  had,  in  conformity  with  lar  more  ancient 
practice,  frequently  exercised  such  right  or  influence;* 
out  as  a  strict  canonist  he  would  not  liave  far  to  o-o  to 
find  arrt;uments  for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  royal 
vote  and  influenct'  in  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical 
functioTis,  and  mio'ht,  in  a  case  ni  which  so  direct  a  par- 
ticipation in  a  purely  spiritual  proceeding  was  claimed  as 
a  right,  be  excused  for  expressing  his  dissent  in  any 
terms,  however  bold^  if  consistent  with  episcopal  for- 
bearance and  decorum.'' 

*  See  tho  cftpitalaries  of  Charlemagne  exciting  his  attention, 

and  Louis  the  Pious,  ap.  Baluz,  torn.  L  The  law  and  the  praotioc  of  cpis- 

pp.  561,  564  and  718.  eop«l  deotimi  appear  to  have  bron  ever 

'  In  the  three  instances  produced  by  at  variance  with  oach  othor.    The  in- 

Fkury  (torn.  ix.  p.  515)  the  decree  of  tenrentton  of  the  laitj — prince  or  people 

eleeUon  expressly  states  thai  it  is  made  — was  admitted,  nKMUflM,  or  exuvNMd. 


with  the  consent  of  the  kin^.  nrrnrdinf;  to  tho  flnctcating  balancf'  of 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  three  power  in  church  and  atata.    The  lat^'r 

cases  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note  mle  seems  to  have  mititMed  affMost  lay 

the  dccrt-fs  f^f  ■  1«  <  fioii.  cnntniiiing  the  interfeivnco  Soo  the  wh<>U>  sub)<  ct  !•  arn- 

obnoxious  intiiuation,  had  passed  under  edljr  treated  by  Van  Eaaen^  Up.  torn, 

the  eje  «f  Hincmar  himaelf  without  Ju*  XTdiT.  Eool.,  tit.  xiii.  pp.  SI  et  iqq. 
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The  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  king"  and  the 
archbishop  could  not  be  doubtliil.  At  this  stag^e  ^  ^  ^ 
of  the  decline  of  the  Caroliiig'iau  dynasty  those  resITtrnce  of 
princes  had  fallen  int(j  a  state  of  depen(hMice  the  French 
on  the  o^reat  vassals  of  the  crown  respuihhnof 
tliat  of  their  Merovingian  predecessors  n!i(hM*  the  later 
desceiulants  of  Clovis.  In  such  a  state  ot  pubHc  affairs 
the  hierarchy  of  France  swaui  with  the  current.  De- 
prived of  thp  support  of  the  sovereign,  no  other  course 
was  left  tliem  than  to  desert  the  falling  palace,  and  to 
resort  to  those  methods  of  independent  acquisition  which 
might  enable  them  to  preserve  their  political  level  with 
the  preponderant  vassalage  of  the  realm,  in  which  almost 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  now  concentrated.  The 
same  self-reliant  spirit  which  had  stimulated  them  in  the 
defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  assaults  of  tlie  reign- 
ing and  the  two  preceding  pontiffs*  inspired  them  with 
indignation  and  contempt  for  the  ill-timed  attempts  of 
the  powerless  prince  to  carry  out  pretensions  against  the 
church  he  could  no  longer  make  good  ag'ainst  his  tem- 
poral subjects.  In  Hincmar  they  found  a  leader  en> 
dowed  with  the  qualities  requisite  to  head  them  in  the 
path  of  independence ;  and  under  him  a  double  victory — 
against  the  pontiff  and  the  decretal  scheme  on  the  one 
hand,  and  against  the  obnoxious  intromission  of  the  civil 
state  on  the  other — was  achieved. 
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KICOLAS  t— PAPAL  PBBROQATIVE  AGAINST  SBCULAB  POWER. 

8«bject  of  the  chapUT — Sacerdotal  jt-alousy  of  the  civil  state  Antagoni-viu  of 
eGolesLasticttl  And  political  power — Treacherous  invasiuD  of  i-  ruuce  by  Louis 
the  Oemum— Bzpalaioii  of  Loots  from  Fnme*— Treaty  of  Oobtoots  (S60>— 
Lotfaar  II.  divorces  hU  wife  Ti«Cb«rgft — HiiiOBur  on  the  respoBtibUitj  of 
kings— I>othar  II.  and  Tietberpa  se  verally  appeal  to  Pope  Nicolas  I. — Cbt- 
ractcr  of  the  appeal— I^othar  II.  marries  and  crowns  Waldnida — Papal  com- 
mUsion  of  inquiry ;  eluded  by  Lothar — Synod  at  Bome,  and  condemoauon  of 
Aft  two  wehlMilio]M~VfieaiKinte»l  eharaetwr  of  the  proceedings  Deiiiiiid> 
atioiit  of  Nicolae  L— ProteeC  and  vemoutnum  of  dbe  tiro  ercbMeliope-o 
Violent  conduct  of  the  reaonatrenU— Errors  of  the  remonstrants— I»uts  II. 
in  the  cauH^  of  the  two  archbishops — Repentance  of  T.ouis  11. — Ineffectual 
retractation  of  the  two  archbishops— Decline  of  social  morals ;  the  rranedy 
— ^Appeal  of  Beeo  of  PiroTanoe^Aroeal  of  JudtUi  (Coosteee  of  neodeiv)— 
Miaeioii  of  Areenim— Pkpal  mode  of  interoonree  with  prinoce^  Iw.— Pkood 
mandate  of  Nicolas  I.  to  the  prelates,  &c. — Lothar  II.  takes  beck  hie  rppB- 
dian  d  wife — Robl>ery  of  the  le*^to — Waldrada  and  Inj»oltrudis  escape  from 
the  custody  of  the  legate — Cruelty  of  Lothar  IL,  and  dirorce-soit  of  Tietberga 
— Hepdied  by  Mloolae  L>-He  proh9>iU  the  levival  of  the  diToroe-sait— Lo- 
thar IL  threatens  the  pope  with  a  ▼iait'-Kieolae  deprecatee  the  propoeed  viait 
—Angry  inhibition — Appeal  of  theKmpress  Hildetrudis — Papal  interpositioB 
in  secnlsr  affairs — State  of  the  public  mind  <m  papal  interposition — H  kt  ^ht> 
popes  availed  iheuuielves  of  that  state,  Sic. — liight  of  moral  superiatcndeticti 
— Who  are  tme  kui(f$  and  prince* — Papal  measure  of  the  obligation  of  obe-^ 
dienoe— DeriTattve  power  of  kings  and  princee-^UIimiteble  oharaeter  of  the 
papal  prerogative— Oeoend  judgment  on  Pope  Nioolas  I. 

The  plan  of  the  three  preceding'  choptf  rs  has  led  ns  to 
Subject  of  trace,  as  far  as  existing  iimtenals  have  enabled 
the  chapter,  i^s,  the  advoncps  of  the  pontifical  prero»rative 
upon  the  rights  of  the  clerg^y — metr()[)olitans  and  bishops 
— in  pureuance  of  that  scheme  of  decretal  legislation 
which  was  becoming,  almost  from  year  to  year,  more  and 
more  the  favourite  object  of  papal  solicitude.  The  senes 
of  incidents  and  transactions  forming  the  subjects  of  this 
and  the  ensuing  chapters  present  the  progress  of  the  pon- 
tificate in  a  different  aspect  Our  attention  must  now  be 
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tiii-iied  to  its  action  mihI  influence  upon  the  prerog-ntives 
of  crowns  and  of  secular  interests  witliiu  the  period  we 
have  so  lately  surveyed. 

The  forefroing"  pui^cs  may  have  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  boundarv-hiic  hptueeii  the  ecclepins-  ^  rdotal 
tical  and  the  secfilnr  rrs,  in  matters  either  jTdouay 
of  privileg-e,  proj)erty,  or  jurisdiction,  was  in  no  ^JjJ^*'^*^ 
respect  clearly  defined.  Jealousy  of  the  civil 
power  showed  itself  as  a  sentiment  quite  distinct  from  the 
jealousy  of  papal  encroachment  in  the  minds  of  the  su- 
perior clergy.  Though  neither  pontiiis  nor  churchmen 
neg-lected  to  avail  themselves  oi  the  aid  of  the  secular 
state  for  the  jmrnotion  of  theu*  respective  views,  yet 
when  those  views  clashed  with  the  claims  of  the  church 
we  discover  a  dear  resolution,  a  certain^  determined,  and 
conscientious  resistance ;  while  in  their  conflicts  with  the 
sjnritual  chief  there  is  a  pei  ceptible  under-current  of  he- 
sitation and  doubt.  Hincmar  of  Bheims^  the  spokesman 
of  his  Bge,  did  not  shrink  from  the  largest  reservation 
of  power  and  authority  on  behalf  of  the  holy  see  that  was 
at  all  reconcilable  with  the  accustomed  form  of  g:o\  em- 
ment  adopted  by  the  churches  over  which  he  presided. 
But  as  soon  as  he  plants  his  foot  upon  the  Ixnmdary  of 
the  secular  state,  or  steps  a  trifle  over  it,  e\  ery  trace  of 
hesitation  or  reserve  vanishes  from  his  discourse;  the 
boldest  renunciation  of  ohedience,  the  most  daring*  de- 
fiance of  tlie  powers  of  the  world,  flow  Ironi  his  hps  as 
the  outpourinos  of  a  prulound  sense  of  religfious  duty,  in 
the  perforniinicr^  nf  which  no  respect  of  person — proviHf  d 
he  were  neitiier  piiest  nor  pontiii' — could  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  his  way. 

The  malignant  spirit  of  the  false  decretals"  had  long 
since  ^und  an  echo  m  the  hearts  of  the  church-  ^^j^j^^j^ 
men;  in  fact,  the  church  was  at  bottom  the  ally 
of  Rome  for  the  depression  of  the  temporal  state 
to  a  level  at  which  it  might  perhaps  be  helpful, 
but  could  not  be  dang'erous,  to  ecclesiastical  pretension. 
!nie  ]Hrovidential  good  that  often  arises  from  the  oonfiict- 
ing  vices  of  human  society^  cannot  convert  those  vices 

*  Conf.  Book  VL  o.  vli.  p.  900  oTthia  worii. 
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into  virttips.  History  treats  of  action  and  its  motives. 
She  f1(\^(  ribes  thein  as  she  linds  them,  and  is  often  re- 
hiftinitlv  oWiofed  to  look  far  beyond  the  moral  deserts 
of  the  aet(>i'<  in  e«timatinp:  the  merits  of  the  resuhiiig" 
effpet8.  WhelluT  ( 'liristianity  could  or  could  not  have 
retained  its  hold  i!|)Mn  a  seim-harharon?^  p-eneration  with- 
out an  endowed  and  a  |>o^\  erfnl  pi'iestiiood,  is  a  question 
which  history  cannot  solve  ;  but  it  is  very  obvious  that 
in  80  rude  an  ag'e,  and  under  so  se\'ere  a  pressure  from 
without,  such  an  establishment,  once  in  existence,  could 
only  be  defended  by  means  in  the  mnin  analog-ous  to 
those  by  which  other  corporate  or  individual  rights  were 
maintained.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  power  of  some 
sort  is  in  all  stages  of  human  society  the  ultimate  war- 
ranty for  the  security  of  social  rights ;  but  it  is  only  in 
the  most  advanced  that  there  is  any  safety  but  in  poli- 
tical  preponderance  or  positive  dominion.  We  could 
hardly  lay  our  finger  upon  any  period  in  the  world's 
history  in  whicih  all  the  circumstances  of  the  times  mi^fat 
more  powerfully  contribute  to  nourish  the  conviction 
that  possession  without  the  power  to  take  was  hardly 
worth  an  hour's  purchase^  tnan  that  which  must  now 
pass  under  our  review. 

lletracing'  our  steps  to  the  accession  of  Nicolas  I. 
Treacherous  (a.D.  858),  we  observe  that  at  that  ])oiiit  of  time 
Fr*n'eV^  there  was  a  cessation  of  party  strife  in  the  re- 
Lmiirtho  ])ublic  of  Home,  and  that  the  restoration  of 
German,  mj,  rnnl  ppace  was  followed  by  an  hicrease  of 
external  respect  and  mtiuence  in  some  decree  covnnien- 
surate  with  the  disorg^anised  stat«  of  g'overnmonts  else- 
where.   In  France  and  Germany,  ambition  and  orrftl, 
vanity  and  envy,  resentment  and  perfidy^  g-overned  the 
princes  in  their  mutual  dealings;  treachery,  intrigue, 
venality,  and  perjury  were  the  ordinary  implements  of 
their  policy ;  the  result — poverty,  distress,  and  decrepi- 
tude.   In  the  year  855  the  Emperor  Lothar  died,  be- 
queathing" his  dondnions  to  his  three  sons,  Louis  king 
of  Italy  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Louis  II.)y  Lothar, 
and  Charles.    Italy  remained  to  the  elder    ithout  in- 
crease; Lorraine  and  a  large  portion  of  Belgium  and 
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the  Netherlands  fell  to  Lothar ;  Charles  became  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Rhone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean.^ 

Dissatisfied  with  this  distribution,  Louis  of  Italy,  with 
tlie  assistance  of  his  brother  Lothar  of  Lorraine,  inaimo  ed 
to  rob  tlie  younger  Charles  of  the  g'reater  part  ui  his  in- 
heritniice.    The  uncle  of  hoth,  Charles  the  liald,  king*  of 
Neustriau  France,  was  at  this  moment  reduced  to  ex- 
treme distress  by  rebelhon  at  houip,  and  the  unopposed 
ravagfes  oi'  the  Normans  on  his  maritime  frontier  to 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  conntry.    Louis  of  Germany 
thou^i'ht  tliis  a  favourable  moment  to  seizp  and  appro- 
priate the  crown  of  France.    He  accuidiniiK  luarehed 
an  army  into  the  heart  of  that  country,  and  purchased 
the  venal  homage  of  his  brother's  vassals  by  la\  ish  gifts 
of  crown-estate  and  privilege.    Kelying  upon  their  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  he  dismissed  his  forces ;  but  in  a  short 
time  ibund  himself  powerless  to  encounter  the  ag^^vated 
evils  of  internal  insubordination  and  ibreign  invasion. 
Charles  the  Bald,  whose  better  qualities  were  more  ap« 
parent  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  had  never  been 
wholly  abandoned  by  his  lieges;  anil  Louis,  smarting 
under  the  bitter  reproaches  of  the  French  clerg'y''  and 
the  faithless  desertion  of  the  renegade  vassals,  f  i  t  c  i])i- 
tately  abandoned  the  kingdom  and  retired  across  the 
Rhine.*' 

This  ephemeral  usurpation  discloses  to  our  view  a 
lamentable  scene  of  profligacy  and  venality,  ^jj^puuion  of 
Availing-  themselves  of  the  public  calamities,  Louw from 
and  the  increasing'  indij^fence  of  the  crown, 
the  vassals  of  France  were  in  the  habit  of  putting*  their 
services  for  auction  to  the  hig-hest  bidder.    By  this 
process  of  extortion  the  king'  was  speedily  eAhau.sled  of 
all  he  had  to  g-ive ;  and  when  that  was  g*one,  the  court 
WHS  (h'iven  to  confiscation  and  robbery — without  exemp- 
tion of  church-property — to  purchase  their  worthless  al- 

>»  Tills  reprion  was  afterwards  known     of  Rheims,  ap.  D.  Bomq.  torn.  vii.  §  6,  p. 

by  the  naiiio  of  the  Cisjurane  Bur-  520. 

j»undv;  later  still,  by  that  of  the  king-  Annal.  liudo'f.  FtUdau,  ann.  ttdS, 

dutu  of  Aries  or  ProyeDce.  »p.  iVrfz,  i.  pp.  371,  37S. 

*  SmIIw  ttingtiig  letlvrof  BincoMr 
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le^nee.  Louis  of  Germany^  during  his  short  usurpa- 
tion, had,  with  the  like  improvidence  and  follv,  put  the 
finiBhing"  stroke  to  the  ruin  of  the  revenue.  "  You  came," 
.said  thf»  primnt(*,  "  as  our  deliverer  from  the  oppression 
of  SI  doiiu'.-^tic  Ur;iiir,  \n\d  from  tlic  riivagfes  of  our  heathen 
persecutors;  but  nhu  li;nr  perpetiiated  the  tvrannv,  nnd 
nave  drmr  imtlniiLi  towards  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders. 
Ahk,  theielore,  ueitiier  counsel  nor  aid  from  us;  rather 
reform  your  own  court  and  conduet,  so  as  to  render 
such  assistance  needless."  The  tailure  of  the  criminal 
enterprise  of  I^ouis  of  Germany,  however,  led  to  a  tempo- 
rary restoration  of  concord  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Carolingian  family.  That  prince  sent  an  apologfv 
for  his  late  usurpation  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  his  nephev 
the  Emperor  Louis ;  and  a  short  time  sufficed  to  bring 
the  understanding  between  the  king^  of  France,  Lorraine^ 
Treaty  of  and  Germany  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  In 
Cobientz.  the  month  of  July  800,  the  three  princes  met 
at  Cobientz  on  the  Ehine ;  and  there  concluded  a  treaty 
of  amity,  ^simily  union,  and  mutual  guarantee,  including 
the  emperor  and  his  younger  brother  Charles  of  Pro- 
Tence.* 

The  political  and  moral  decline  of  the  descendants  of 
Lothar  II  Charlemagne  was  rapid  beyond  example  in  the 

diodes'  history  of  dynasties.  The  bulk  of  the  dominions 
T-  'ibm.  of^^^^'^y^^  ^''^       faithless  first-born  of  Louis 

ieu»erg».        Pious,  Lothar,  had  fallen  to  his  voluptuous 

and  equally  worthless  son, Lothar  I L  In  the  year  8.j5,  and 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  had  mtirried  l^ietberira,  the 
daug'hter  of  the  powerful  Boso,  earl  and  afterwards  king" 
of  Provence  (A.i>.  879).  Ilis  aHectioiis,  however,  had  hopu 
previously  bestowed  upon  Waldrada,  u  lady  of  rare  )>eaiity 
and  powers  of  fascination ;  but  whether  as  his  wife  or  his 
mistress  is  not  very  clearlv  disclosed.  The  result  of  this  at- 
taehment,  however,  was,  that  within  the  second  year  after 
his  marrln(:»*e  with  Tietber^'a  he  took  steps  to  obtnin  a 
divorce,  w  ith  a  view  to  raise  his  favourite  Vv  aldrada  to  the 
rank  of  queen.  For  this  purpose,  he  publicly  preferred 
charges  against  his  lawiul  wile  of  so  foul  a  character  as 
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almost  to  refute  themaelFes.  Yet  upon  this  impeachment^ 
improbable  as  it  was,  he  convoked  a  synod  of  bishops  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  queen  claimed  the  ordeal;  her  chain* 
pion  passed  through  the  trial  by  boilin(|^  water  unscathed^ 
and  she  was  acquitted.  But  soon  arorwards^  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  and  probably  in  her  anxiety  to  escape 
the  cruelty  of  her  ruthless  husband^  she  was  induced  to 
put  her  hand  to  a  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  charges. 
Armed  with  the  extorted  document^  Lothar  collected  an 
assembly  of  his  own  sycophants, — among  them  the  arch- 
bishops Gunthar  of  Coloofue  and  Teutg  aud  of  Treves,  and 
the  bishop  Adventitius  of  Metz, — and  obtained  from  them 
a  decree  of  div  orce,  which  at  the  same  time  consiffned  the 
persecuted  queen  to  rigid  seclusion  and  j^euauce  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days.' 

Tietberg-a,  however,  found  means  to  escape  from  her 
prison,  and  took  n  fn<re  nt  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Archbishop  liincmar  esjionsed  her  r;nisp  with 
his  usual  vehemence;  he  pronounced  th*'  ciiarg-es  the  responsi- 
aguinst  her  to  be  altogether  incredible,  and  the  ^ 
means  used  to  extort  the  confession  nefarious 
beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  To  this  rebuke^  the  bishops 
of  Lorraine  pleaded  that  their  sovereign  was  a  king 
crowned  and  anointed  of  God,  therefore  not  to  be  made 
amenable  to  any  law  or  judicature  but  that  of  God,  who 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Hincmar  replied  that 
such  a  doctrine  was  simple  blasphemy.  "  U)"  he  affirmed^ 
any  man  be  a  king  m  the  only  genuine  sense  of  the 
term^ — ^that  is,  if  he  be  governed  in  all  his  acts  by  the 
will  of  God  alone — ^if  he  go  before  the  good  in  the  path 
of  ri  u  hteousness,  and  lead  back  the  wick&  from  the  error 
of  his  ways, — then  is  he  indeed  responsible  to  God  alone. 
But  if  he  be  an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  an  unjust  judge, 
a  rubber,  or  one  addicted  to  occult  vices,  then  is  he  no 
true  king,  and  shall  be  judged  by  the  priesthood,  who  sit 
in  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  t'or  there  be  two  powers 
on  earth,  the  ]>riest  niul  the  king ;  but  the  prlcM  is  the 
more  exalted,  and  by  huii  aiuiie  shall  kings  bejud^^ed"^ 

f  Bincm.  Rhem.,  ep.  Z>.  Bottq.  torn.     Deutachen,  vol.  vi.  p.  521  ^ 
TiL  ^  39S  s  «oof.  Ludm,  Gesoh.  der       v  In  other  words,  the  Idng  ntoU 
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The  iaaue  raised  between  the  advocate  and  the  adver- 
Lothar  n.  saries  of  the  queen  was  sharp  and  decisive.  It 
and  TietberRa  could  flcarccly  be  denied  that  this  case  came 
paiTd-k'^  within  the  description  of  the  "difficiHores  caussB*' 
jsksoia*  I.  which  were  very  generally  allowed  to  lie  pecu- 
liarly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Tiet- 
berga,  therefore^  was  advised  to  lay  her  complaint  before 
Pope  Nicolas  I.    She  alleged  in  her  libel  that  she  was 
the  lawfiil  wife  of  King  Lothar;  that  she  had  been  un- 
law^lly  and  unjustly  repudiated  by  her  husband ;  and 
that  she  had,  by  the  most  cruel  persecution  and  duress, 
been  compelled  to  sign  her  hand  to  her  own  condemna- 
tion.    She  therefore  craved  restitution  of  her  rights,  and 
such  redress  as  the  pontiff  might  award  for  the  injuries 
she  had  received.    .Vlxiut  the  j^aine  time  Lothar  himself 
appears  to  have  taken  the  like  >te|),  in  the  expectation  of 
a  I'avourabie  ileri.<ioii.    He  rested  liis  cause  mainly  upon 
the  alleiration  that  at  tlie  time  of  his  niarriaoe  witli  Tiet- 
berga  lie  was  under  a  pre-contract  with  Waldrada  ;  hut 
that  his  father  had  compelled  liiui  by  violence  and  inti- 
midation to  marrv  the  daughter  of  iJoso.''    Th^  unsoli- 
cited act  of  both  ap])licants,  therefore,  })ut  the  pope  in 
possession  of  the  cause;  and  ^'icolas  treated  them  as 
chanu  ter  of  parties  to  an  orio*inal  suit,  ])roperly  falling 
the  appeal.  ^itJiiji  his  jurisdictiou  as  supreme  ecclesiastical 
judge*  In  modern  times  the  divorce  is  treated  as  the  civil 
consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  nullity  of  the  marriage ; 
but  at  the  period  under  review,  and  for  many  subsequent 
ageSj  the  pontifis  were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
question  oi  divorce  as  a  purely  spiritual  concern :  it  \vm 
a  question  as  between  subject  and  sovereign ;  out  of  which, 
whether  originating  with  the  spiritual  prince  or  moving 
from  the  parties  themselves^  no  result  but  that  of  uncon- 
ditional ooedience  could  flow.   In  the  year  803  Nicolas 
deputed  two  ItaUan  bishops  to  call  together  a  council,  to 
consist  of  two  prelates  mm  the  kingdom  of  Neustrian 
France  and  two  from  Germany ;  the  six  together  to  form 

rennonsible  to  God  alone  when  be  bM        ^  See  tbe  letter  of  Adventiliaa  of 
DoUiing  to  answer  for ;  in  all  other  CMes     Meli»  ap.  Fkttfjf,  torn,  xi  p.  77. 
be  u  to  be  subject  to  the  priest. 
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a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  to  make  their  report  to  the 
pope  upon  the  sing'le  question  whether  Tietberg-a  or  Viui- 
dnuld  was  the  hiwlul  wife  ot  Ivin»*  Lothar  of  Lorraine.* 

But  even  before  the  arriv  al  of  the  papal  coiiimissiou- 
ersj  Lothar's  impatience  forestalled  the  decision. 
A  second  synod  of  his  bishops,  nsseml>lpd  at  liis  m^irk^J^d 
desire,  had  formallv  pronoiniced  stu truce  of  di- 
voree;  and  upon  that  decision  he  publicly  mar- 
ried Waldrada,  and  cau^^ed  lier  to  be  crowned  as  his  con- 
sort.   For  this  flao^raut  contempt,  Pope  Nicolas  treated 
the  king-  as  a  criminal  amenable  to  his  sovereig'n  tribunaL 
The  commissioners  were  instructed  to  assemble  p^p^ 
the  bishops  of  FraBce  and  Germany, — omittiDg  mission  of 
those  of  Lorraine,  as  accomplices  m  the  crimes 
of  their  principal ;  to  summon  the  king  to  appear  before 
them,  and  after  hearing'  his  defence  to  pronounce  a  ca* 
nonical  judgment   But^  he  added,  if  the  king  should 
decline  to  appear;  or  after  appearance  and  judgment 
should  refuse  due  satisfaction  and  penance,  and  should 
still  persist  in  his  sinful  life,  they  were  fordiwith  to  pro* 
nounce  him  excommunicate,  ana  secluded  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  church  until  he  should  repent  and  amend 
his  ways.   The.pontifi^  however,  as  ii  suspecting  the 
venal  character  of  his  emissaries,  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  to  rescind  or  confirm  the  sentence.^ 

The  commissioners  met  at  INIetz  in  Lorraine.  Mat- 
ters were,  it  seems,  so  contrived  that  the  four  eluded  bj 
bishops  wlio  sat  with  them  should  be  sufli'iigans  ^^>^' 
of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  who  liad  been 
all  alon<r  the  asrents  and  manaj2rer8  for  Lothar  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce.  It  was  whispered  at  the  time 
that  the  papal  le<i;ates  Rodoald  and  John  had  been  bribed 
by  the  king :  it  is,  however,  certain  that  things  were  al- 
lowed to  take  thp  course  he  desired ;  the  legates  siniply 
stipulating  that  the  latter  should  send  the  two  aicli- 
bisbops  in  person  to  Rome,  to  explain  the  ti  ansaction  to 
the  pope  and  procure  his  confirmation  of  the  sentence.'' 

>  Epp.  iVico/.  7.  epp.  iL  and  iiL,  ap^     viL  p.  389. 
D.  Bouq.  torn.  tu.  p.  38f>  *  Annal.  Berlin.  Ilincm.  ad  ann.  863, 

i  Ef.  Aicot.  I,  ad  Episcopos  Gallie  ap.  Pcrtz,  L  p.  460;  £p.  NksoL  /.,ap.i>. 
•lQ«riiuiiite^qi.vli.,i^  AB0ii9*lon.    Jmij.  tarn.  fu.  p.  385^ 

VOL.  m.  X 
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The  two  prelntes  accordinofly  arrived  in  liome,  nothing 
doubtiiiLz'  Imt  tliiit  their  cause  was  won.  But  the  pope, 
who  by  this  time  was  iu  possession  ut  information, — ^de- 
rivpd  nn  dou])t  from  the  hi g"hly-f  o loured  statenients  of  the 
Ficiich  (oiii't  and  Hero-y;  eiimnating'  probablv  irom  the 
pen  ot  the  indefatiirable  primate, — suddenly  convoked  a 
full  synod  of  Italian  prelates  at  the  liateran.  By  them 
Lotbar  was  summarily  eon\ncted  of  tlie  criinos  of  unclean- 
«^vnodat  n^ss  and  adultery;  tlie  two  archbishops  were 
Rome,  and  condemned  as  accomplices  of  his  ffuilt ;  and  the 
of  the  two  documenta  upon  which  the  deciaion  ot  the  com- 
archbi»hopi.  missioners  had  been  founded  were  declared  to 
be^  from  iirst  to  last^  a  mere  tissne  of  forgery  and  false* 
hood.  The  delinquent  prelates  were  solemnly  deposed 
and  excommunicated ;  and  the  papal  sentence,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  were  sent 
to  all  the  bishops  of  Germany,  with  a  peremptory  man- 
date that  ^'all  and  each  of  them,  dtthf  obsermnff  the  rule 
and  order  of  the  canons  and  decretal  statutes  of  the  holy 
see,  should  without  delay  strike  out  and  erase  from  the 
list  of  the  priesthood  of  their  churches  the  men  whose 
names  the  pope  had  so  struck  out  and  erased.'^* 

Whether  Pope  Nicolas  admitted  a  distinction  between 
Uncanonk»i  ^'^^  properly  Canonical  rule  and  the  decre- 
tal  sanctions,  n^ay  be  douhtfiil ;  but  it  is  more 
•^^•J"**  probable  that  in  his  mind  the  authority  of  the 
latter  w  oukl  far  overbalance  any  consideration 
suo-fifested  by  the  former.    The  wide  rano*e  of  ecclesias- 
tical  history,  however,  aliords  ^-carcf  K  -.niother  instance 
of  80  daring  a  violation  of  the  "order  of  the  canons''  as 
this  proeeedinfr  ao-ainst  the  two  archbishops,  more 
surprisnig  nieident  oi  tlie  whole  transaction,  perhaps,  is 
that  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  the  champion  of  the  metropo- 
litan preroffntive,  should  have  stood  by  and  passively 
witnessed  the  practicnl  assertion  a<rainst  stran^'^ers  of  a 
prmeiplf  ^vhich  he  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  re- 
sisting with  all  his  might  when  appUed  to  himaelf 


"I'lide  vestra  fratcniitM  eammum     pncsumat."   A»u.  Fmldem$.,  «p.  Pertz, 

oustodiens,  et  decretorttm  sane-     \.  p.  375;    '      -  —    -  —  

oiiMlTans,  ne  hus  quos  iios  able-     p.  460. 
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his  church.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  that,  either  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosity  or  in  furtherance  of 
the  political  rivalry  of  his  court,  he,  who  had  hitherto  so 
gallantly  fou^rht  the  battles  of  his  order — wlm  had  so 
siiccessfiilly  si]){i('!iled  to  tlint  very  order  of  the  canons*' 
now  set  at  naug-ht  by  the  pontitl — should  hn^•e  witnessed 
without  a  word  of  comment  or  disapprobation'"  this 
audacious  violation  of  all  canon  law,  m  the  suipmaiy 
oondemnation  and  deposition  of  two  metropoHtan  bishops^ 
oat  of  their  own  provinoes,  by  a  forei^  tribunal,  without 
canonical  accuser  or  opportunity  ibr  defence^  without  legal 
witnesses  or  competent  evidence,  and  upon  the  mere  tee* 
timony  of  absent  informers  and  common  report. 

Pope  Nicolas,  however,  felt  no  difficulty  when  he  fore- 
saw no  efiectoal  opposition.  He  treated  the  two  Benuncia. 
archbishops  as  sei^convicted  accomplices  of  an  tions  of 
enormous  crime ;  and  consigned  the  report  of  ^ 
bis  own  commissioners  and  their  colleagues  to  the  ''pit 
of  hell/'  never  more  to  be  named  among  men  but  with 
horror  and  disnst ;  and  taking  a  wider  sweep,  he  de- 
nounced, etemal  damnation  "against  all  and  every  one 
who  should  commit  the  like  contempt  of  the  ordinances, 
mandntes,  interdicts,  sanctions,  and  decrees  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  faith,  the  con*ection  of 
believers,  the  reformation  of  evil  doers,  the  amendment 
of  existing*  mischief^?,  and  the  prevention  of  a  repetition 
of  the  like  for  the  future.*'"  Full  pardon,  however,  waa 
vouchsafed  to  nil  who.  by  a  plenary  renunciation  of  their 
former  pretensions,  should  testify  their  return  to  the  true 
fold,  the  see  of  Peter,  the  source  of  all  episcopal  autho- 
rity,'' and  should  without  delay  aignily  the  same  by  their 
deputies  in  writing*." 

The  condemned  prelates  met  their  sentence  by  an 
angry  and  intemperate  protest.    "  We  came  p^^^^j 
to  you,'*  they  saiOi    as  the  bearers  of  a  mes*  reinoiiBtr:nKo 
sage  from  your  own  commissionera,  not  as  the  Jj^^jljl 
authors  of  the  report  we  laid  before  you ;  and  *^ 

■  See  his  report  of  the  proceedings  •  See  the  decree,  ap.  Pertz,  i.  p.  469. 
ftgaioat  Guiithar  and  Teutgaud  in  his  <>  Hincm.  A$m,  ■BtrUn*  mixtu  B99f  ttfi. 
eootiDuation  of  the  Bertiaiaix  Annals,     Fertz,  U  to.  c* 
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we  expressly  stated  our  willmeness  to  receive  your  pa- 
ternal advice  and  correction^  doidd  you  have  any  fault 

to  find  with  the  proceedings.  How,  then,  did  you  meet 
these  fraternal  advances  on  our  part  ?    As  if  to  lull  us 

into  u  false  security,  you  lio;htly  hiuted  to  us  that,  ^judgf- 
ing  by  the  facts  stated,  we  appeared  to  be  Ijhimeless;* 
and  tliereupoii  lield  us  for  the  space  of  three  whole  weeks 
at  arm's-length,  without  reply  or  intimation  of  the  course 
you  intended  to  pursue.  For  what  cause,  then,  were  w  e, 
whom  you  had  thus  deceived,  suddenly  summoTied  before 
3"ou  ?  Why  were  we — as  if  enticed  into  a  nest  of  rob- 
bers— drag'ffed  in  among"  a  promiscuous  mob  of  laity  and 
cler<^y,  ana  then,  with  doors  closed  behind  us,  cut  off 
from  friends  and  advisers,  borne  down  bv  vociferation 

^  ft 

and  violence,  without  synod  or  canonical  trial,  without 
either  indictment  or  legfal  prosecutor,  without  witness  or 
opportunit}'  of  defence,  rig'ht  of  speech  or  means  of  ad- 
ducing; testimony  in  exculpation  ^  without  any  admission 
of  g'uut  on  our  part ;  in  the  absence  of  our  peers,  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  our  respective  provinces,  and  their 
essential  concurrence  and  assent, — of  your  own  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  will  excommunicated,  condemned,  and  de- 
posed ?  We  therefore  repudiate  your  lawless  decree ;  and 
m  our  own  name,  and  that  of  our  brethren  the  bishops 
and  cle^y  of  the  provinces  sulgect  to  us,  lOterly  rmauneef 
despise^  and  set  at  naught  your  wntenccj  as  irrational,  ne- 
farious, and  uncanonicaL  We  renounce  our  communion 
Vfith  youy  as  the  associate  and  accomplice  of  the  scomer ; 
and  shall  hereafter  content  ourselves  with  the  fraternal 
communion  and  friendship  of  those  brethren  over  whom 
you  have  proudly  and  presumptuously  usurped  jurisdic- 
tion, and  tiiereb3'  cut  yourself  oft"  fi'om  their  obedience. 
In  the  levity  and  temeritv  of  your  heart  you  have  pro- 
nounced vour  own  condemnation:  ^  Let  him/  say  vou, 
^that  keepeth  not  the  apostolical  precepts  he  anathema;' 
as  if  you  knew  not  that  in  that  which  vou  Irave  done  you 
have  ruthlessly  trodden  tinder  foot  ever}-  one  of  those  laws 
and  precepts.  But  we  yield  not  to  the  swellings  of 
your  pride;  we  are  not  the  dupes  of  your  duplicity  ;  we 
give  way  not  one  inch  to  your  arrogance,  nor  are  intic 
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midated  by  your  intrig-ues  to  deliver  us  up  to  the  enemy 
wlium  you  befriend.^  jNav,  but  we  will  coin  iiice  vou  that 
we  are  not  your  clerks,  but  your  brethren  and  equals  in 
tlf  episcopacy.  And  this  answer  we  make,  not  in  our 
own  name  only,  but  also  in  that  of  our  brethren :  beinir 
thereunto  moved,  not  bv  the  insults  you  have  inflicted 
on  us  personalh',  but  solely  by  our  zeal  for  the  privileges 
ofth'^  eburches  which  you  have  violated  in  our  persons.'^'* 

it  the  cause  of  the  king*  could  have  stood  the  test  of 
inquiry,  or  the  character  of  the  protesting  pre-  violent  con- 
latee  had  been  uncontaminated  by  the  suspicion  ^nct  of  the 
of  crimiDal  compUance  with  his  immoral  de-"'^"'''*""''- 
sirea^  the  contest  mi^ht  have  had  a  different  issue.  But 
the  mere  exposure  oi  the  illeg'ality  of  the  pope's  proceed- 
ing, however  clear  and  convinciDg,  was  powerless  to  en- 
counter the  g-eneral  sense  of  the  wrong  it  was  intended 
to  redress.  The  line  of  defence  taken  was  right ;  but  the 
tone  and  manner  were  calculated  to  shock  the  prejudices 
of  the  majority.  Pope  Nicolas  refused  to  receive  the 
remonstrance  when  officially  tendered  to  him;  and  the 
measures  resorted  to  bv  the  remoi»trants  to  bring  its 
contents  under  the  public  eye  only  tended  to  throw 
deeper  disgrace  upon  their  cause.  On  his  departure  from 
Ronie^  Gunthar  had  left  Ins  brother  Hildiiin  behind 
him,  w4th  instructions  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  t^  bring" 
the  protest  under  the  public  notice  ot  the  pope.  But  every 
attempt  to  that  effect  was  defeated  by  the  circumspection 
of  the  court ;  and  as  a  last  expedient,  Hilduin  with  a 
few  armed  fullowers  entered  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
attached  a  copy  to  the  sacred  body  of  the  apostle,  leaving 
in  the  execution  of  the  sacriieg-ious  |)roject  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  sanctuary  dead  upon  the  spot. 

After  all,  perhaps  the  most  fatal  error  lay  in  the 
rash  renunciation  of  the  papal  communion,  and  Errors  nf  the 
the  schismatic  spirit  which — whether  with  or™'"^^*^'^**- 
without  just  cause — pervaded  the  protest.   The  arch- 

c  The  c  iu  n  i^  alluded  to  is  Charles  kingdom  of  his  brother, 

the  Bald  of  France,  who  was  iustly  sus-  i  See  the  original  in  hincmar^a  con* 

pecU'd  ofu  desire  to  profit  by  this  or  tiniiation  of  the  BorftillUui  A"li>lt^  vp. 

any  other  domestic  disturbance  fur  the  Ptrtz^  L  p.  463. 
pfomotkni  of  lito  designa  agaiatl  the 
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UshopB  had^  indeed^  fomrarded  a  transcript  of  thair 
monstrance  to  the  Inshops  of  Lorraine;  they  had  ez* 

horted  them  to  stand  fast  by  their  king^  and  the  liberties 

of  their  churches,  and  to  make  friends  of  all  who  miofht 
be  u^ieliii  to  them  iu  ihe  ]>ending'  contest  for  their  ritrlits. 
But  no  more  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  for  a 
successful  strug'g'le  in  the  gfipfantic  enterprise  of  erect- 
ing" their  churches  into  a  separate  couiuiuuiou,  severed 
from  that  of  Latin  Cln'istendom.  This  inept  uianifea- 
tatioTi  oi'  a  schismatic  intent  was  a  severe  shock  io  the 
t^troiju  eot  prejudices  of  all  true  churchmen  ;  and  this  |)r()- 
bahly  it  ^vas  which  irritated  and  aiien;it(id  Archbishop 
lliucinar  Irom  their  cause.  He  was  besides  preoccupied, 
like  immy  of  his  contemporaries,  by  a  strong*  sense  of  the 
turpitude  of  the  otiences  which  had  provoked  the  paj)al 
censures ;  and  with  tliese  impressions,  he  pronounced  the 
protest  to  be  "  diabolical/'  and  altogether  blinked  many 
features  in  the  late  transaction  at  Rome  to  which  he  was 
keenly  alive  when  they  appeared  in  his  personal  contro- 
versies with  the  holy  sea 

After  their  retirement  from  Borne,  the  two  arch- 

lAiuis  II  in  ^^®^^P^  resorted  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
tbecMiM  Louis  II.    Struck  probably  by  the  arbitrary 

JchbSh^  complexion  of  the  wnole  amir,  Louis  promptly 
appeared  before  Bome^  to  compel  the  pontiff  to 
repair  the  injustice  done  to  the  persecuted  prelates*  Ap- 
prised of  the  intended  visitation^  Kicohs  ordered  a  ge- 
neral fast,  and  appointed  litanies  to  he  sung  to  entreat 
Almighty  Gk)d,  tiurough  the  blemd  apostles,  to  humble 
the  heart  of  Louis,  and  incline  him  to  dutiful  obedience 
to  the  divine  commands  and  the  decrees  of  the  lioly  see. 
Following  the  precedent  of  Serofius  II.  on  a  like  occasion/ 
the  clergy  and  people  of  liouie,  accompanied  by  choirs 
of  singers,  went  tiii  th  to  meet  and  to  welcome  the  em- 
peror to  the  huh  city.  The  imperial  soldiers  rudely 
repelled  the  more  forward  of  the  crowd ;  and  a  scuffle 
ensued,  in  which  a  precious  crucifix,  said  to  have  enclosed 
a  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  was  thrown  down  and  trod- 
den under  foot.  In  real  or  atiected  alarm^  Pope  Nicolas 

'  Book  YJL  c.  i.  jk  SSft. 
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shut  himself  up  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Feter^  and  re- 
mained there  in  prayer  and  without  food  two  days  and 
nights.  Meanwnile  the  man  who  had  desecrated  the 
sacred  toy  was  reported  to  have  died  suddenly;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  cuif)eror  Liiuself  fell  B«neiitance 
daiig-erously  ill  of  the  fever  of"  the  country.  In  of&tttoll. 
the  depression  of  disease,  doubts  suggested  themselves 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  enterprise  iu  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. He  sent  his  qiu^n  from  his  bed-ide  to  request 
an  interview  with  the  pontiff.  Nicolas  conipiit  cl  \\  ith  th^ 
request,  and  8[)eedily  udh  his  cause.  He  retui'm-d  exult- 
ing to  his  palace  in  tlie  L?iteran  ;  and  the  two  archbishops 
were  dismissed  in  disgrace  from  his  quarters.' 

The  sequel  to  this  affair  is  of  a  cuninionplnce  charac** 
ter.  The  strongest  testimony  against  Lotliar  j^gu^^i^^ 
of  Lorraine  is  the  absence  of  all  sympathy  for  retractation 
his  cause  among  his  own  subjects,  i^otwith-  ^vtLiJ^ 
Standing  the  interdiction  of  the  pope,  Gunthar  ^ 
and  Teutgaud  were  permitted  to  resume  their  functioqs. 
The  latter,  however,  peTmvmg  no  probabihty  of  efficient 
support  eitlier  from  the  court  or  his  own  subragans,  de^* 
termined  to  lose  no  time  in  makings  bis  peace  wiui  Borne* 
Accordingly  he  retracted  his  protest,  oon&ssed  his  guilt, 
and  sued  hunbly  for  pardon.  The  bishops  of  Lorraine 
fell  away,  one  by  one,  trom  their  metropolitans;  and  Qun^ 
thar  was  left  single-handed  to  wage  the  unequal  war  he 
had  so  imprudeouy  provoked.  One  only  course  remained| 
to  avoid  the  ruin  wnich  stared  him  in  the  ftce.  After 
carrying  away  with  bim  the  treasure  of  his  church,  he 
hastily  set  forward  on  a  second  journey  to  Home,  in  th# 
hope  of  earning  his  pardon  by  a  skilful  combination  of 
bribery  with  an  ostentatious  show  of  repentance.  But  it 
60011  ijppeared  that  the  emissaries  of  the  contrite  bishops 
of  Lui  raiiK^  had  not  failed  to  load  their  share  of  the  corn- 
mon  transgression  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  condemned 
metropolitans.  The  apologies  of  <  lii:ithar  and  Teutgaud 
were  disuiissi^d  with  contempt,  and  the  orig  inal  sentence 
was  ronfirmed  by  the  judgment  of  a  fuU  synod  ifk  the 
November  of  the  year  804. 

«  Huiem,  Amua.  BeritD.  mb  M4,  ^  FtrU,  t  iptu  i.  pp.  464» 
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The  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  particular  period 
Decline  of  was  favouraUe'  to  that  moral  censorship  whidi 
promised  so  rich  a  harvest  of  political  power 

and  influence  to  the  holy  see.  As  we  approach  the  tenth 

century,  we  observe  a  Rowing*  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
more  especially  at  the  courts  of  princes  aiui  among'  the 
great  feudal  aristocracA' ;  we  are  made  uw  are  of  au  ever- 
mcreasing*  contempt  for  the  restraints  of  law,  religion, 
and  morality,  infecting-  almost  all  classes  of  society, 
which  could  not  fail  to  eno-endt  i-  a  st mno-  desire  for  some 
thenned    ^^"^^'l^'  ag'ninst  the  intolerahle  evils  under  which 
all  were  hullerin(r.    Yet  there  are  manife^^t 
sio'ns  that  at  this  very  time  the  public  conscience  >\a3 
iaijonrni"-  under  a  sense  of  acknowled»red  thousfh  unre- 
pented  guilt,  which  inclined  men  to  look  for  relief — how- 
ever imaginary  and  unreal — from  any  quarter  that  might 
undertake  to  administer  it.    The  papacy  found  itself 
placed  in  that  position^  and  was  ena])led  to  make  its  own 
terms  with  the  sinners,  Oreat  offenders  and  their  \ictims 
were  alike  disposed  to  recur  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Home 
for  impunity  or  redress,  as  the  cnances  might  turn  up. 
80,  in  the  year  863,  Ingeltrudis,  wife  of  Earl  Boso  of 
Appeal  of  Provence,  eloped  from  her  husband,  and  lived 
^B,,so  of   in  shameless  adultery  with  one  of  h^  own  vas- 
rovence.  BoBO  caTricd  iiis  complaint  hefore  Pope 

Nicoks,  and  the  ladv  and  her  paramour  were  excommu- 
nicated ;  hut  with  liberty  to  appear  hefore  the  pontiff  in 
person^  and  to  reverse  the  sentence  upon  such  tmns  aa 
he  should  dictate.  The  delinquents,  however,  despised 
the  monition,  and  evaded  the  penalty ;  nor  woula  the 
transaction  have  attracted  our  notice  at  all,  but  as  a 
proof  of  the  facility  with  which  the  court  of  1  {  nine  was 
enabled'  to  supersede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  canonical  tri- 
bunal to  wh  icli  the  cause  properly  belonged.  Hincroar, 
and  other  Avriters  of  the  time,  in  liict,  appear  to  have 
discovered  no  peculiarity  in  the  case  but  the  greatness 
of  the  scandal  it  occasioned." 

A  less  obvious  auomal}',  resulting  from  pontiiicai  in- 

^  ^  the  mere  ust  of  the  Mrtios.  i.  p.  461 ;  Mtgmen,  dllMu  Mm.  66«. 
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terference  with  the  ordinapy  course  of  ecclesi-  ^ 
astical  administration,  is  observable  in  the  casejudrtrccoun- 
ot  Judith,  or  Juta,  widow  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ^*»°f^J"- 
king"  Ethelbald  of  Wessex.  The  young-  prin- 
cess hati  eloped  from  the  court  of  her  father,  Charles  the 
Bald,  with  llaldwin  earl  of  Flanders.  For  u  liat  reason 
the  king  objected  to  a  m-arriug-e  does  not  appear ;  he, 
however,  procured  an  ecch  siustical  mhibition  ng-aiiibt  the 
runaways.  The  latter  appealed  to  Pope  Isicolas  ag-niTist 
B  decision  which  disabled  tli^in  from  purg*ing  their  sin 
in  lawful  wedlock.  The  pontiti"  adoptea  their  cause,  and 
wrote  to  the  king",  reprobating^  the  otiisnce  of  cohabitation 
without  the  sanction  of  the  church.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  though  your  daughter  be  not  a  wife,  she  may  lawfully 
beoome  such.  In  this  case,  however,  I  refrain  from 
eommandy  and  simply  beseech  you  to  throw  no  further 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  union."'  Neither  pope  nor 
kin^  appear  to  have  re^rded  the  domestic  decree  of 
inhibition  as  worth  consideration.  Nicolas  desired  it  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  reversible  at  his  pleasure,  but 
that,  in  the  case  before  him,  it  might  be  best  to  remit  the 
task  to  the  king ;  a  looseness  of  practice  which  we  reckon 
among^  the  advantages  of  the  power  which  possessed  the 
moral  energy,  by  any  means,  to  hold  together  so  rotten 
a  scheme  of  religious  pohty. 

The  state  of  pubuc  affairs,  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, under  the  miserable  descendants  of  Charle-  Mission  of 
niugue  had,  ia  fact,  fallen  into  such  complica-  Amoioi. 
tion  aiid  confusion  as  to  leave  no  discernible  limits,  nor 
any  definite  order  of  administration  in  either.  The  junc- 
ture was  therefore  favourable  to  the  papal  interference 
with  both.  The  anathema  agfainst  Waldrada  the  adul- 
teress  was  stiii  unexecuted ;  In^eltrudis,  the  runaway 
wife  of  Boso,  was  still  residing*  with  the  adulterer  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Lothar ;  certain  lands,  alleged  by  the  pope  to 
have  been  granted  by  Louis  the  Pious  to  the  holy  see, 
and  now  in  lay  hands,  together  with  other  districts  lying 
within  the  l^avarian  region  of  Germany,  were  to  be  re- 
covered; Kothald,  the  refractory  bishop  of  Soissons,  was 

'  Ri».  HkoL  t,  ad  Car.  CkITm  «d.  J>.  Bouq.  torn.  viL  p.  898. 
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to  be  restored  to  his  see.  For  all  these  various  afiairs 
the  pontiff  selected  Arsenius  bishop  of  Orta  as  his  leg-ate 
and  executor,  with  strict  iDjunctioiu  to  vindicate  with* 
out  respect  of  persons  the  whole  authority  of  the  apostolic 
see.  The  mode  of  management  observed  is  worth  atten* 
tion.  In  the  state  of  g-ovemment  and  public  affairs  just 
adverted  to  there  ooula  be  no  appointed  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  pontiff  of  Rome  and  the  princes 
and  people  of  Christendom  ;  and,  indeed,  the  existence  of 
any  definite  rule  uf  interconrse — such  os  that  u  luch 
now  exists  between  independent  states — was  incxjnsistcut 
with  the  character  of  universal  spirituul  ]>artnt  assumed 

Papal  successors  of  St.  Peter.    Like  his  })i  e- 

Bftuttof  dpcessors,  therefore,  Pope  ^Nicolas  I.  addressed 
intenwnne.  ijij^jj^^.^f  jnrreat  and  small — princes,  prelates, 
nobles,  people — as  a  fatlier  would  speak  to  his  children, 
or  as  a  master  to  liis  dependents,  as  the  case  mig'ht 
be.  He  dealt  i)ersonailv  witli  the  friends  or  the  enemies 
ol  \nu<r<  or  ot  ^-overnments,  with  private  persons  as  with 
public  lunctionaries.  In  this  way,  the  legate  Arsenius 
was  provided  \%  ith  several  letters  to  the  kings  of  France^ 
Lorraine,  and  German}',  as  well  as  to  the  prelates  and 
uobilit^'  of  those  realms,  declaiming*  vociferously  against 
their  indifference  or  dishonesty  in  the  aibir  of  Lothar 

TroMd    and  Waldrada.    "  Vou  know/*  wrote  the  pon- 

Nicoit^'i  'u>  "  ^^^^  ^®  written  to  you  upon 
tiM  prelates,  that  flagitious  matter ;  you  have  seen  our  let- 
.  ters,  you  have  witoe^ed  the  exemplary  pun- 
ishment of  the  king's  accomplices^  the  late  archoi8uo{)s 
of  Cologne  and  Treves :  yet  have  you  not  reported  a  syl- 
lable to  us  as  to  what  you  have  done  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses ;  probably  because  you  have  nothing  creditable  to 
yourselvesi  or  advantageous  to  the  cause  in  which  you 
are  all  so  deeply  ooncemed,  to  report  to  us/'  He  ex- 
horted the  prelates,  therefore,  to  cast  off  their  criminal 
indolence  ;  to  resume  the  ministr\  luiposed  upon  them  j 
to  expel  from  their  bosoms  all  carnal  and  servile  affeo 
tiom,  and  \  io orously  to  reassert  their  episcopal  liberty  ; 
to  do  their  duty  as  watchmen  and  pastors  of  the  Lord's 
fold :  and  to  that  end^  in  season  and  out  of  season^  to  ob- 
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trade  themflelves  upon  the  king^,  and  exhort  him^  upon 
pain  of  ihe^  last  irrevocable  sentence  of  the  churoh,  to 
east  from  him  that  adulterous  woman  Waldrada ;  to  keep 
hie  oouedence  in  continual  fear  of  the  euapended  sword 
of  divine  vengeance ;  to  cry  out  without  ceasing*  ag^ainst 
ibe  Ban  wherewith  he  had  sinned  and  caused  Israel  to  8in 
— that  if  perchance  he  should  die  iu  his  sins  his  bluud 
mi^ht  be  upon  his  own  head,  and  they  might  liberate 
iheii*  own  souls.* 

Though  the  primate  of  Rheims — -who,  it  may  be  ob- 
ser\  edj  was  not  at  this  ujument  upon  the  best 
terms  with  Borne — thoii!rht  fit  to  lake  uiieiiee  ukes^back 
at  the  harsh  and  iiii|>erious  tone  oi  thei?e  letters^  ^tad^JSi^* 
yet  neither  Charles  of  France  nor  Louis  of  Ger- 
many showed  any  incHnntinu  to  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
or  to  support  Lothar  in  his  contumacy,    i'hus  torsaken 
by  friends,  vassals,  and  eler<i*v,  the  latter  submitted  to 
the  papal  decree.    Tietberga  had  since  her  flight  resided 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald ;  the  legate  received  her 
from  his  hand,  and  presented  her  to  her  hueband.  Lo- 
thar received  her  with  apparent  courtesy;  and  in  the 


arehbishope  and  bishops^  the  king,  with  twelve  conjura^ 
tors,  took  a  solemn  oath  upon  a  reliquary  containing  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross,  with  a  choice  assortment  of 
approved  reHcs,  that  he  would  to  the  end  of  his  da^y^s  live 
with,  cherishy  and  in  all  respects  honour  her  as  his  only 
lawful  wife.  The  queen  was  then  formally  handed  over 
to  her  husband  by  the  legate,  with  a  pul>lic  admonition 
to  obearve  the  oath  he  had  taken,  ana  an  insulting  de^ 
nnnciation  of  vengeance,  not  in  this  life  only,  but  mtore 
the  terrible  tribunal  of  God  and  the  Messed  Peter  prince 
of  the  apostles — to  be  by  them  consigned  to  unquenchable 
fire  if  he  failed  scrupulously  to  observe  the  oaih  he  had 
just  taken." 

Hitherto  the  career  of  Arsenius  was  as  successful  as 
could  be  expected.   Lothar  was  by  liis  interven- 
tion  reconciled  to  Im  uncle  Charles  of  France,  ^ 

■  Baron,  aim.  Bn.*),  ^  ^t,  1  3f;.  are  uMlly  eaafooiidfld  in  this  moni- 
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and  the  two  princes  saluted  each  other  at  a  friendly  con- 
gress at  Attigny  in  the  Ardennes.  Here — as  appears  by 
the  account  of  Archbishop  Hincmar — ^the  legate  produced 
a  brief  from  the  pope  filled  with  the  direst  mdedie- 

tions,  "and  such  as  had  never  before  proceeded  from 
the  luudesLy  of  the  holy  see,"  ag'aiiist  certain  anonymous 
persons  who  some  years  before  had  stolen  a  larg-e  snra 
ot  money  from  tlie  same  Arsenius ;  and  these  curses  were 
to  take  effect  unless  the  stolen  property  were  prumptly 
restured.  The  brief  was  ostentatiously  read  in  public, 
and  as  publicly  presented  to  the  king-;  an  act  wliieh  was 
likely  enough  to  strike  the  bystanders,  as  intiniuiiug  a 
snspicion  that  lie  knew  more  about  the  robbery  than  it 
was  convenient  to  avow.  There  is  nothing'  in  the  account 
of  this  incident  which  should  lead  us  to  oelieve  that  the 
money  purloined  was  other  than  tlie  private  property  of 
the  legate ;  but  the  distinction  between  the  belonguiga 
of  the  church  and  of  churchmen  was  almost  evanescent. 
The  sacredness  of  the  persons  was  held  to  attach  to  every 
things  that  belong-ed  to  them,  and  thus  the  pope  and  his 
legate  might  justify  the  prostitution  of  the  spiritual  power 
to  the  redress  of  a  merely  private  and  personal  wrong. 
Whether  the  lost  money  was  ever  recovered,  we  are  not 
informed ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  was,  in  an  age  in  which 
avarice  and  rapacity  were  even  stronger  than  supersti- 
tion. 

After  extorting  from  Charles  die  Bald  the  restitution 
waidradaaudof  the  lauds  claimed  by  the  pope^  Arsenius  re* 
turned  into  Lorraine,  and  solemnly  crowned 

thrcustody  Lothar  and  Tietberga.  Waldrada  was  con- 
of  the  legate.  J  to  Conventual  seclusion  in  Italy  for  the 

rest  of  her  days,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  legate 
to  be  conveyed  to  lier  future  abode.  But  on  her  journey 
she  contrived  t-o  bribe  or  fascinate  her  gaoler,  and  \\  ;is  set 
nt  liberty  by  him  with  a  simple  injunction  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Rome  and  report  herself  to  his  holiness.  It  is 
singular,  that  about  the  same  time  ingeltrudis,  the  run- 
away wife  of  Boso,  had  presented  herself  to  the  legate 
in  a  penitential  guise,  ana  taken  an  exeeedinglv  solemn 
oath  to  proceed  in  company  with  liim  to  liome^  and  there 
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submit  to  such  penance  as  the  pope  should  award.  The 
fickle  laciy_,  \\ho  it  seems  was  subjected  to  no  personal 
restraint,  soon  changed  her  mind,  and  ofivinji*  the  leg-ate 
the  slip,  returned  to  France.  Nothmg-  remained  but  to 
republish  the  anathema,  the  value  of  which  she  had  pretty 
well  ascertauied,  and  to  proceed  on  his  journe}'.  Wnld- 
rada,  meanwhile,  kept  no  betrer  tnith  with  her  warden 
than  her  sister  in  iniquity.  After  proceeding  in  his  com- 
pany as  far  as  l\ivia,  she  suddenly  retraced  her  steps^ 
and  secretly  rejoined  her  lover  in  liorraine/ 

A  very  reasonable  suspicion  was  entertained  by  the 
pontiff  and  the  friends  of  the  queen  that  the  cru<  ity  of 
evasion  of  the  adulteress  would  be  the  siernal  i^thar'ii.. 
for  a  renewal  oi  the  mtngues  tor  a  divorce^  and    suit  of 
for  the  legalisation  of  the  prior  marriagfe.    Be  ^ietberga. 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  very  soon  afterwards  the 
queen  again  fled  from  the  court  of  Iiothar^  and  again  re- 
sorted to  that  of  Charles  the  Bald,  between  whom  and 
his  nephew  the  reconciliation  had  been  as  hollow  as  the 
simulated  contrition  of  Waldrada  and  Ingeltrudis*  In 
justification  of  the  step  she  had  taken^  Tietberga  alleged 
a  series  of  cruelties  and  insults  of  unheard-of  enormity,  per- 
petrated by  her  husband,  as  she  declared,  for  the  purpose 
of  disgusting  her  with  her  position  at  his  court,  and  in- 
spiring alarm  for  her  personal  salety.   I'rior  to  her  Hight 
sne  had  informed  the  pope  that  these  indignities  had  de- 
termined her  no  lonirer  to  resist  tlie  divorce.    She  con- 
fessed  to  him  her  knuuledge  of  a  precontract  hetween 
her  husband  and  Waldrada,  she  avowed  her  uwn  slerility, 
and  on  these  gidinids  craved  the  dissolution  of  her  mar- 
riage and  permission  tu  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  rehgious  retirement.    Isicolas,  however,  had  Kcixiudby 
succeeded  in  casting-  fisidp  "  all  those  carnal  ^"'^'^las  i. 
and  servile  affections^'  which  he  reprobated  in  the  instru- 
ments of  his  policy.    He  repudiated  the  petition  of  the 
persecuted  woman ;  he  treated  her  allegations  as  pure 
fabrications,  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  of 
her  own  selfish  wishes^  perhaps  even  suggested  by  his  ene- 

f  Regm.  duon.  ran.  8M»  »p»Fertz,  I  f|p.  57%  574;  AumL  Aiitf.  mio.  867, 
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niies.  He  therefore  feeliiig-ly  exhorted  her  rnthpr  to  en- 
counter martyrdom  in  tlip  caase  of  truth  mid  iiiiKM  Ciice 
than  to  slay  her  own  soul  with  a  He ;  and  he  concluded 
by  forbidding'  her  to  desert  her  husband  upon  any  jire- 
tence,  lest  he  should  Uiereby  be  left  at  liberty  to  continue 
his  profli«:ate  intercourse  with  the  adulteress. 

The  hard  but  straig-htforward  policy  of  Nicolas  I. 
throughout  his  transactions  with  the  French 
^hJ'reJi'iili*  and  German  courts  had  been  met  in  a  spirit  of 

divo[(^luit.  P^^^^  resistance,  deceit^  and  ilBdsehood^  which 
vorce  sm  ^  reducc  the  papal 

menaces  to  a  mere  brutumftUmm,  He  learnt  now  that 
upon  the  admissions  of  the  queen  it  was  intended  to  re- 
vive tibe  divorce-suity  and  that  Charles  the  Bald  was 
disposed  to  support  his  nephew  in  his  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  lus  wife*  Me  more  than  suspected  the  bishops  of 
France  and  Lorraine-^amon^  wnom  he  was  surprised 
to  learn  the  condemned  archbishops  were  still  permitted 
to  hold  rank  and  estate — of  a  criminal  intent  to  support 
the  project  of  the  princes,  lie  therefore  hastened,  in  the 
most  public  emphatic  iiiaiiuer,  to  condemn  thedesigTi 
and  rebuke  the  authors.  He  ])i'onuiinced  that  the  queen, 
Itavintj  once  referred  her  cause  to  the  holy  f^ee^  could 
never  afterwards  he  made  amenahJe  to  any  other  tribunal. 
The  sentence,  he  said,  hiid  cone  forth  from  tlie  chair  of 
Peter  ;  it  had  been  adjudg-ed  that  Tietberg-a  was  the  onlv 
lawful  wife  of  King*  Lothar;  nor  could  the  condeumed 
and  excommunicated  harlot  Waldrada  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— not  even  after  the  denn'se  of  the  queen — 
ever  become  his  wedded  wife/  The  bishops  and  the 
court  were  alarmed  by  an  intimation  that  unless  Lothar 
should^  before  the  feast  of  the  Purification  then  next 
ensuing^  iinallv  cast  off  his  concubine,  the  pope  wonld 
no  long-er  hold  back  the  dreaded  sentence  of  anathema.* 
Their  knowledge  of  the  aversion  of  the  pontiffs  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  princes  they  had  to  deal  with 
suggested  the  means  of  warding  otf  the  blow.   At  their 

»  Baron,  ann.  807,  S§  115  aud  117;  of  Mets,  one  of  the  king's  friends,  ap, 
and  see  Fleuri/,  torn.  xi.  p.  157.  Banm,  WOB,  M7,  §$  118, 119,  B.  IS8. 
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suo-g-estioTi  Lothar  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  the 
pope,  intimatiii2f  liis  earnest  desire  to  visit  Home,  throaion^  tho 
and  to  ]  It  hold  the  face  oi'tiie    man  of  God  who  pope  with  a 
sat  in  the  chair  of  the  apostles/*    For  that  ^'** 
piirposo.  he  said,  he  had  sent  forward  hisho])s  and  per- 
sons ot  tiie  hifrhest  dig-nity  in  his  realm  to  apprise  the 
pontifl*  of  his  desion,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  sincere  in- 
tention to  protit  by,  and  to  g-ive  all  due  obedience  to,  his 
holy  counsels.    He  requested  Nicolas  at  the  same  time 
to  inform  his  brother  the  Emperor  Louis  of  his  approach ; 
and  to  assure  him  that  he  and  his  iieges  were  ready,  at 
their  utmost  peril,  to  afford  him  every  needful  support 
agfainst  his  heathen  enemies.** 

Ko  news  could  have  been  more  alarming  to  the  pope 
than  that  of  the  intended  visit.    His  own  de- 
cliningr  health  left  him  little  strength  to  contend  ^^l^'lh* 
against  an  enemy  such  as  the  kin^  of  Lorraine  proposed 
at  his  own  gates.   There  was,  indeed,  nothing 
in  the  character  of  the  man  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
when  in  possession  of  Rome,  with  his  rude  warriors  at 
his  back,  he  would  be  found  a  more  tractable  son  of 
the  church  than  in  his  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  im- 
mersed in  voluptuonsnesSj  surrounded  by  a  time-serving* 
and  timid  clerg'y,  and  embarrassed  by  the  intrig-nes  of 
his  greedy  and  faithless  relatives  on  either  hund.  Nico- 
las condescended,  in  this  emeroency,  to  lower  his  tone, 
and  earnestly  besoug'ht  the  kings  of  France  and  Cier- 
many  to  interfere  persoTially  to  induce  Lothar  bv  ji'entle 
methods  to  yield  oht  dience  to  the  papal  behests.  A 
meetinii'  was  con8e(jueiitly  arran<i'ed  between  the  two 
uncles  and  their  neph(  w.     liotlmr  tliere  promised  all 
that  was  required  of  liiiii;  adding-  that,  as  he  was  then 
upon  the  point  of  setting*  forward  on  his  march  to  l?ome, 
he  would  have  ample  opportunity  of  explaining"  his  con- 
duct in  person,  and  that  he  entertainea  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  afford  ample  satisfaction  to  the  pope.  When 
apprised  of  this  reply,  the  wrath  of  Nicolas 
burst  throug^h  all  restraints ;  he  treated  Lothar 
as  a  shuffling  scoundrel,  whose  only  object  was  to  over- 

»  Baron,  aaik.  867,  §§  m-UA,  p.  IS4. 
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reach  the  holy  see  by  empty  promises^  while  persisting  in 
the  open  oommisGdon  of  the  very  crime  he  hsd  sworn  to 
renounce.  He  there&re  utterly  prohibited  the  intended 
visit;  and  exhorted  the  king's,  Louis  and  Charles,  by 
ererif  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  acroiii{)li!4b- 
meiit/  Though  professing*  that  he  reg'arded  the  recreant 
Lothar  as  already  under  sentence  of  excommunication, 
he  still  held  back  the  oflicial  iiotitication  ;  nor  did  it  ever 
pass  his  seal.  The  king-  made  no  change  in  his  mode  of 
life ;  he  went  on  f^innino-  with  impunity,  unrebnked  bv  ins 
bishops,  and  supported  in  his  contumacy  by  the  vassals 
of  \\\^  king-dom ;  among*  whom  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  so  unpopular  as  his  enemies  would  lead  us  to 
believe. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Pope  Nicolas  I.,  in  the 
year  867,  Lot  liar  II.  had  ejected  the  dowager-empress 
Hildetrudis,  the  widow  of  his  father,  from  her  jointure^ 
lands;  or  rather^  perhaps,  he  had  settled  upon  them  a 
colony  of  Northmen,  engti^ed  to  protect  his  northern  or 
Belgic  frontier  against  the  iDroads  of  their  predatory 
ApPMi  «f  the  countrymen.  No  means  of  redress  against  this 
Rmpt  ss  injury  presented  themselves,  and  Hildetrudis 
uiidttrudis.       jj^^.  complaint  before  the  pope.  Nicolas 
eagerly  embraced  her  cause,  though  involving  a  purely 
civil  injury ;  and  wrote  forthwith  on  her  behalf  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Germany,  alleging  that  as  to  Lothar, 
the  wrong-doer,  he  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  holy  see.   Whether  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  character  of  mediator  merely,  or  that  of  judge  in 
the  cause,  is  not  very  clear.    At  all  events,  the  appeal  of 
the  widowed  empress  abated  at  his  death.  Considerino^, 
Papal  inter-  however,  the  entire  series  of  transactions  pre- 
poBiUoDinae-sented  by  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I.,  onr  im- 
*  pression  is  that  he  entertained  the  cause  !\s  the 
supreme  censor  of  public  morals ;  or  as  the  divinely  de- 
puted j)rotector  of  the  oppressed  ag'ainst  the  oppressc^r. 
>V  here  the  virtues  necessary  to  cement  the  bonds  of  civil 
society  are  wuutmg,  men  will  take  shelter  from  the  suf- 

IoqIqXu^  mo.  867,  II  m,  196}  Bpp.  NieoL  /.  no*.  56  aiul  66»  ap.  1>.  Bvtq. 
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ferings  to  which  such  a  state  of  things  coiuleinns  them 
under  tlie  wina*  of  any  po^^er,  or  powerful  per-uu,  en- 
dowed with  the  present  cnpucity  to  grant  relief,  or,  at 
least,  to  chang'e  the  cui  j  eiit  of  public  calamitv ;  the 
rem^y  is  then  often  foimd  in  the  energetic  will,  the 
lawless  activity,  of  an  iTidividual:  but  when  —  as  in  the 
age  we  are  now  contemplating — the  evil  proceeds  from 
the  worst  of  all  social  conditions,  moral  dissoluteness  en- 
grafted upon  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  eonsdeiice  pf 
the  subject^  Im  religion,  his  supesstltions,  his  prejudices, 
be  they  ever  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  are  the  only  resort  tp 
which  any  appeal  can  be  addressed  to  effect  a  change  ip 
his  outward  condition.  The  power,  therefore,  which  go- 
verns or  directs  the  public  conscience  becomes,  in  some 
sense,  the  natural  judge  of  political  conduct.  That  power 
steps  in  in  the  character  of  vindicator  of  the  laws  of  God 
anrnian.  The  sabject  gires  himself  no  account  of  his 
reasons  for  I'esorting  to  this  extraordinary  tribunal ;  he 
does  so  simply  because  he  sees  no  other  help  at  hand; 
and  he  helps  himself  on  with  it  until  the  remedy  becomes 
more  intolerable  than  the  disease.  Thegreat  Latin  pa-< 
triarch  stood  in  just  such  a  position,  'xne  all-powerfid 
instruments  of  rdigion  and  superstition  lay  at  nis  com- 
mand ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  in  their  coarsest 
and  most  unspiritual  dehneation,  became  the  natural 
weapons  of  warfare  against  a  coarse  and  vulgar  genera- 
tion of  sinners. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  w  lien  such  an  appeal  has 
gone  forth,  the  most  self-reliant,  and  so™®  ^j^^ 
even  among  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  aofe,  public  miud 
are  disposed  to  recognise  in  it  the  call  ui  ( i  od, 
and  to  o-ather  from  it  a  degfree  of  conhdeuce 
in  their  own  vocation  which  tolerates  neither  check 
nor  limitation  from  human  hand.  We  discover  in  ahiiost 
eveVv  line  of  the  writino's  of  the  (sv(",it  hierarchs  oi 
the  age — Nicolas  I.,  Hndriau  II.,  John  VIII.,  Hinc- 
mar  of  Kheims,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Hilduin  of  St. 
Denis,  Wala  of  Corvey,  Paschasius,  and  others— an  in- 
timate and  thoroughly  conscientious  conviction  that  the 
chiuch  and  her  supreme  head  were  the  moral  judges  of  a 
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reprobate  world  and  the  princes  thereof.  The  transition 
from  such  a  persuasion  to  a  claim  of  power  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  that  tribunal  by  any  means 
at  hand  was  both  natural  and  easy.  The  rule  adopted 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation, — that,  namely, 
the  church  should  stand  beside  the  state  as  its  ensample 
and  monitor,  leaving*  the  executive  duty,  as  it  affects  the 
subject,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, — would  have  no 
place  in  the  uncultivated  brain  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  nor  for  many  subsequent  ages.  The  natural 
right  of  interference  for  the  correction  of  gross  moral, 
political,  or  religious  depravity,  having  once  laid  a  firm 
nold  upon  public  opinion,  it  lay  far  beyond  the  discern- 
ment of  the  times  to  put  in  any  formal  protest  against 
the  right  in  particular  cases  to  resort  to  such  outward  or 
physical  means  as  might  be  available  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  in  considerinw*  the  divorce  cause  of  Lothar  II.,  it 
may  be  observed  that  all  the  parties  belonged  to  the 
laity ;  that  the  cause  itself  could  be  regarded  as  ecclesias- 
tical only  as  it  involved  a  question  of  morals  and  public 
example ;  that  by  their  reference  to  the  pope,  those  par- 
ties admitted  their  responsibility  to  the  spiritual  judge ; 
and  that  the  only  point  behind  was  the  power  and  the 
right  to  compel  submission  to  the  sentence  by  physical 
Howthe  /orce.  I'hough  spiritual  censures  were  still  the 
•vaik./tf^*only  ostcimhh  means  in  the  hands  of  church  or 
■®^J^^*^"^JJ^**  pontiff*  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  yet  it 
could  hardly  be  denied  tliat  he  might  rightfully 
demand  that  the  decree  should  be  promptly  followed  by 
such  temporal  penalties  as  should  leave  no  alternative 
but  submission.  Neither  pope  nor  hierarch  of  that  age 
had  any  clear  idea  of  a  difference  between  the  outward 
means  and  machinery  of  religious  government  and  those 
necessary  for  political  or  administrative  purposes.  The 
pontiff*  of  Rome  claimed  the  use  of  those  means  and  in- 
struments not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  expediency  or 
necessity  as  simply  ex  debito  justitiae and  this  as 
effectuall}^  as  if  in  that  respect,  and  for  that  special  piur- 
pose,  the  sceptre  of  the  world's  government  were  deli- 
vered into  his  hand,  and  the  kings  of  the  world  w**re 
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reduced  for  the  occasion  to  the  couditiou  of  his  ministers 
and  agents. 

Ill  the  g-eneral  survey  of  ilw  important  pontificate  of 
Nicolas  I.  we  find  it  mnrked — w  e  do  not  say  ov  R,;;>,tnrrnnrat 
the  earliest^ — yet  certainlv  by  the  most  sliarply-  super uueiui- 
defined  application  of  tins  asmimcd  l  i^iit  of  *^ 
moral  superintendence.    Tip  to  this  point  of  time  the 
meddhngB  of  the  see  of  lionie  with  tne  ])ersuiial  delin- 
quencies of  princes  and  men  in  power  bad  been  rare ;  but 
from  this  pontificate  they  become  more  familiar,  more 
frequent  J  and  of  hig^her  significance.    It  is  clear  that 
Nicolas  I.  reg'arded  the  cases  of  Lothar  and  Waldrada^ 
of  Ingeltrudis,  of  Judith,  and  the  widowed  Empress  Hil- 
decfanl,  as  falHng-  within  the  ordinary  cogiiisnnce  of  the 
hoTv  see,  and  that  he  used  them  as  tests  to  try  the  moral 
and  religiovs  title  of  kin^s  and  g-overnors ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledigment  of  that  nght  stood  in  his  mind  as  the 
fundamental  condition  upon  which  all  Christian  princes 
held  their  sceptres,  in  such  wise  that  by  the  denial  of  the 
prerogative  their  title  fell  to  the  ground,  or  reverted  into 
the  hand  of  God  and  His  church  as  the  original  grantors. 
Thus  when  Bishop  Adrentitius  of  Metz,  apologising  to 
the  pontiff  for  his  compliance  in  the  divorce-suit  of  Lothar 
II.,  quoted  the  apostolic  injunctiony   Submit  yourselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake^''  Nicolas 
made  this  strikin<r  reply :  ^  You  su(>  <>  est  to  us  that  you 
countenance  this  iniquity  upon  the  strength  of  the  apos* 
tolic  conunand  to  yield  obedience  to  kings  and  princes, 
because  their  power  is  of  God.    But,  before  you  obey 
them,  take  especial  care  to  be  assured  that  they  be  indued 
true  kinr/s  and  princes ;  that  thet/  know  how     who  are 
qorern  t/w///, selves  as  well  as  their  snhjectfi ;  for  king*  and 
unto  whom  will  he  be  a  good  pfovernor  who  is 
not  o^ood  unto  himself?    Examine,  I  sv/?/  afjain,  whether 
tlicyhave  a  good  right  to  he  called  j/r//fr<\s :  for  unless  they 
have,  we  are  bound  to  ivgard  them  as  tyrants  rather 
than  as  kings;  and  instead  of  submitting  to  them,  we 
should  resist  and  oppose  them,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
submit  without  encouragino-  their  vices.    Submit  your- 
self, therefore,  to  the  king  as  supreme, — that  is,  as  sur- 
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passmg*  all  others  in  virtue,  not  in  vice ;  Bobmit  to  him  as 

the  iipostle  requires,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  not  agtunst 
the  Lord.""* 

It  may  be  j)roj)er  here  to  recall  to  our  recollection 
the  Isidorian  doctrine,  that  ^^an  unjust  judg*- 
Ture  ofThe  uieut,  piouounced  throug-h  tear  of,  or  by  com- 
o^^^Jjj^o^mand  of  the  prince,  is  void;  neither  shall  any 
ordininice  contrary  to  the  evanti-elieul,  prophf^ti- 
cal,  or  apostuitcal  constitutions,  or  fa  those  of  their  -sue- 
cessorsy  he  entitled  to  nuy  manner  of  uljedienee  :  and  as 
to  what  is  done  by  niibelievin*^  and  heretical  ])rinced,  let 
it  be  quashed  altogether."*  Nicolas  I.  detined  this  pro- 
position more  sharply,  and  extended  its  operation.  Any 
one,"  said  he,  "  without  exception  of  person ^  who  shall 
disobey  the  doctrine,  mandates,  interaicts,  or  decretals, 
published  by  the  apostolic  bishop  on  behaU'  of  the  ca- 
tholic faith,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  the  correction 
of  the  iiiithiul,  the  reformation  of  evil-doers,  and  the 
discourag-ement  of  vice,  let  him  be  accursed.**^  Obedi- 
ence to  the  ^^apostolical  constitutions'^  is  established  as 
the  measure  of  the  title  of  king-s  and  princes  to  the  alle- 
giance of  their  subjects ;  the  allegiance  ceases  with  the 
obedience  upon  which  it  is  made  to  rest.  Farther,  these 
constitutions''  consist  in  the  doctrhie,  mandates,  in* 
terdicts,  and  decretals  of  the  apostolic  bishop  (and^  his 
successors)  f  and  the  subject-matter  is  made  to  embrace 
almost  all  the  material  functions  of  civil  government/ 
Avery  slight  and, it  may  be  thought,  a  not  very  illogical 
expansion  of  this  theory  would  suffice  to  reduce  the  po- 
litical governments  of  the  world  to  simple  dependencies 
of  the  monarch  of  the  seven  hills.'' 

The  tone  assumed  by  Pope  Nicolas  I.  in  his  ad- 


d  Barm.  aon.  863,  §  60,  p.  599i  eonf. 
GuizoU  Hi'^t  de  la  CUriUs.  en  Fnnoe, 

torn.  ii.  p.  329. 

•  See  the  quotation  Book  VL  o.  TiL 
pp.  191,  192  of  this  work.  Ati  exe<^m- 
municiitcd  prince  (Lothar  II.)  would 
probably  be  deemed  in  pun  dilicto. 

'  See  eh.  v.  of  tlic  cnuiicil  of  Kome 
against  the  two  archbishops,  ap.  Ilincm. 
Annal.  ad  ann.  863,       Ptrtz,  i.  p.  462. 

'  TIm  whole  domau  of  moral  legia- 


lation  at  least  is  bronf^ht  witkiii  tbe  en* 

ohanted  rin-lp  of  the  TJoioan  rpn.<orship. 

^  Every  cjueisitiun  of  governmfUt  and 
lefialation  has  its  moral— very  often  a 
rolitjious  —  aspect.  All  that  would  be 
needful  to  justify  the  interfnrent^  of 
Home  would  be^  to  dectarv  its  immoral- 
ity, its  inconsistency  with  relif^ion,  or 
with  the  constitutions  of  apoaUe«,  pro- 
phets, eraagalitta*  or  their  attoeeeMre 
the  popes. 
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dreasefl  to  the  Franlqeh  princes  corresponds  p^^;^^^.^ 
very  closely  with  this  conception  of  the  depen-  eVo? 
dent  and  limited  character  ox  their  powers  and  ^ 
duties.    He  treats  them  commonly  as  simple  ^ 
executors  of  the  pontifical  will.  "  How,"  said  he  to  King* 
Charles  the  Bald^  "can  you  hope  that  in  your  hour  of 
need  we  sliould  cover  your  person,  your  kino-doiu^  \  our 
laws,  and  3'our  clnu-ches,  with  the  shield  of  oui*  protec- 
tion, if  yuii  sutler  the  ])rivileg-e3  of  the  holy  see  to  be  as- 
sailed or  diminished '!  1  ui*  apoa  that  privilerjfi  your  fathers 
founded  their  thrones j  and  to  thetn  they  con  fessed  them' 
selves  indebted  for  every  increase  of  diynify'  and  rrrry 
yiory  of  their  rr'Hjns.''^    All  these  advantaii-es — compre- 
hending- in  re;ilir\  the  whole  status  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  correspondents-— were,  we  perceive,  to  be  refTfnrded 
as  the  spontaneous  bounties  of  the  liolv  see,  spring-ing" 
out  of  the  prerog'ative  of  St.  Peter  s  chair.    The  pontiS' 
took  ciire  that  the  tone  of  his  communications  should  not 
derogate  from  the  lofty  position  of  bis  s^e  as  the  dis- 

Senser  of  crowns  and  dio^nities.  The  blandest  languag'e 
e  assumed  in  his  letters  to  the  Frankisb  princes  is  that 
of  a  father,  indulgent  indeed,  yet  often  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  liold  up  the  rod  to  his  wayward  children. 
More  frequently  his  tone  rises  to  the  stern  dig'nity  of  the 
oracles  of  God ;  he  personates  the  Almighty  chastising" 
His  creatures  for  their  sins,  or  exercising  them  in  the  vir<> 
tues  of  humility,  forbearance,  and  ]iatienee ;  he  reprobates 
all  inquiry  on  their  part  into  the  propriety  or  the  jus- 
tice of  his  inflictions ;  and  proudly  maintains  that  though 
the  reason  of  hiei  censures  may  not  be  apparent,  they  must 
always  be  taken  as  founded  on  good  ana  sufficient  cause.^ 
This  conception  of  the  illimitable  character  of  the  papal 
prerog-atix  e  appears  in  almost  every  transac- 
tion  of  his  pontificate.  Pointinof  particularly  character  of 
to  the  cause  of  the  two  archbishops  and  the  p^JJJJI^ 
divorce-suit  of  Lothar  11., — any  irregularity 

«  To  wit.  the  imperial  crown.  more  parti.  uhirly  the  Ep.  ZcDht/nni.  rp. 

J  8<M)  particularly  Ep.  Nicoi.  l,  ap.  i.  p.  731  (of  Maiisi's  Cooc.).Ueprecating 

J).  Bouq.  \0m.  Tii.  pp.  391-3;  fcnd  com-  injjuiry  into  the  niotivM  of  poQtifteal 

pare  it  with  the  Isifiori:in  decretals,  as  or  flaotrdotal  coadttet 
w  Book  VL  c.  YU.  p.  201  of  thU  work, 
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in  the  proceedings  of  inferior  judicatureB  suflSoed  to  viti- 
ate the  whole  process ;  while  Irom  first  to  last  the  chair 
of  Peter  was  to  be  restricted  by  no  forms  that  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  pontifical  measure  of  justice.  In 
the  former  of  these  two  cases  no  leg-al  or  canonical  forms 
at  nU  were  observed ;  in  the  latter,  none  that  could  sa- 
tisfy the  most  moderate  demands  of  judicial  inquiry. 
The  defence  of  Lothar  was  deemed  unworthy  of  the  most 
superficial  investig-ation ;  there  was  no  trial;  and  the 
passionate  appeals  of  the  queen,  the  unsupported  alleg'a- 
tioiis  of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  tlie  sycophantic 
bishops  of  Charles  the  IJald, — all  unauthenticated  hear- 
say,— were  re^'arded  as  conclusive  apiinst  the  judo*ments 
of  three  successive  svnods,  the  last  of  which  was  held  bv 
the  leu-ates  of  the  pope  himself  especially  charged  to  take 
coo^nisance  of  the  cause.  The  i  es])ondent  was  not  heard 
in  exculpation;  and  the  records  of  the  synods  which 
sustained  the  divorce  were  no  otherwise  noticed  than  iu 
the  intemperate  lang-uaoe  f)f  rf'\  ersnl,  obtained  at  the 
instance  of  the  hostile  princes  and  prelacy  of  ^eustrian 
France. 

Pope  Nicolas,  however,  had  perhaps  reckoned  a  good 
Oenemi  ^^^^  reputation  of  Lothar,  and  the 

jiKifcnu  nt  revolting  nature  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him, 
nioiSmI  ^  divert  attention  from  the  startling  extrava^ 
g^nces  of  his  own  pretensions.  So  strongly, 
indeed,  have  the  sympathies  of  men  gone  along  with 
him,  that  estimable  historians,  in  their  abhorrence  of  the 
baseness  of  the  actors  in  this  singular  drama,  and  their 
admiration  of  the  stem  courage  of  the  pontiff  in  rebuking 
sin  and  defending  innocence,  nave  overlooked  the  refleo* 
tion  that  the  carnal  dissoluteness  of  the  king  forms  no 
apology  for  the  spiritual  licentiousness  of  the  pope, — ^for 
his  haught}'  unjudicial  bearing,  his  passionate  lang  uao^e, 
the  absence  of  the  common  forms  of  courtesy,  the  disuse 
of  the  ordinary  ceremonial  of  decency  in  his  addresses  to 
those  who  had  incensed  him  by  opposition  or  thwarted 
him  by  supineness.  We  may  allow  that  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  stagnant  or  pestiferous,  the  storm  and  the 
whirlwind  are  salutary  correctives;  yet  no  one  would 
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affirm  that  there  is  any  inherent  beneficence  in  these  dire 
Tisitations.  One  evil  may  neutralise  or  correct  another 
without  changfing'  the  character  of  either ;  and  it  would 
be  a  penrersion  of  the  moral  sense,  and  an  insult  to  his- 
toric truth^  to  place  to  the  credit  of  either  the  balance  of 
good  that  may  remain  behind. 
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CHAPTEE  V 


HADRTAN  U.-JOHN  VIlI.--DISTK£Si5  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

iMgaa  betwe«n  Loida  n.  tsd  Lotlwr  n. — Kcgutiation  with  Pope  Ebdriui  H. 

on  behalf  ofLotharll. — Perjury  and  reconciliation  of  Lothar — Absoladoii 
and  death  of  Lothar  II. — Hadrian  11.  adjudges  the  succession  of  J..orraino  to 
the  Einpt-ror  Louis  II. — ^Charles  tlu'  Uiilil  seizc<?  the  crown  of  Lorraine — l>i- 
viftlon  of  Lorraine — Uincmar  justities  bi»  refu**!  to  t;xcomxuuuicat«  las  sote- 
rstgn — ^RemoDstnuiee  of  Bincuar  against  the  papal  mandate — IWInrca  of 
Pope  Hadrian  II. —>  John  VIH.  pope— Death  of  the  Emperor  L«.>uis  IL  — 
Charles  the  Raid  emperor — Harangue  of  John  VIII.  atPavia  -  A  "  donation 
of  Constant inv"  first  wliispered — I'li  ction  of  Charles  the  Bald  as  king  of  Italy 
—Character  of  the  elation— Cations  of  Pavia — Alieuatioos  of  the  righu»  and 
prerogatiTOB  of  the  crown — ^Death  of  Louis  the  Gennan,  and  division  of  his 
lungdom — Conspiracy  at  Home  against  the  pope— John  VIIL  invokes  tin  aid 
of  the  Emp<>ror  Charles — The  emperor  marehes  to  the  rescue  of  the  pope— 
Death  ofChurlesthe  Bald;  its  consequences — Desperate  position  of  John  VIII. 
—John  Vlll.  in  France — Ho  convokes  a  synod  at  Troyes — Transactions  of 
the  ijnod— The  bishops  ignore  the  papal  interests— Forlorn  poeitioo  of  Popo 
John  VIII. — Boso  king  of  Ciiyttrane  Burgundy— Charles  the  Fat  elected  king 
of  Italy  -Charles  the  Fat  emperor— Activity  of  John  Vlll. — ^Death  and  eba- 
racter  of  John  YIIL— Anticipation  of  the  future. 

At  the  moment  of  the  accession  of  Pope  Hadrian  II. 

(^A.D.  807)  the  Emperor  Louis  was  eng-aired  in 
between    making"  head  ag'uinst  the  Saracens  of  Sicily,  who 
^tharK^^^^  established  themselves  in  the  stroiifr  cities 
of  Bari  and  Tarentiini,  whence  tliey  threatened 
imminent  peril  to  the  pontifical  states.  Meanwhile  Louis 
and  his  brother  Lothar  of  Lorraine  had  been  driven  nito 
a  close  alliance  for  thrir  nuitual  detience  against  the  in- 
tng*ue8  and  encroaclnnents  of  their  rapacious  nneles, 
Charles  of  France  and  Louis  the  German.    Lothar  was 
childless,  and  both  princes  were  anxious  to  secure  the 
succession  to  themselves.    The  emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  in  right  of  the 
imperial  crown  ;  and  as  he  was  equally  without  a  male 
heir^  he  had  granted  the  survivorship  of  his  Italian  do- 
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minions  to  his  brother  Lothar.  With  a  \ie\\  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  treaty,  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  etfpct  a  reconcihation  between  the  latter  prince  and 
the  holy  see.  With  that  view,  the  Emperor  Louis  ear- 
nestly seconded  the  petition  of  Lothar  to  Pope  Hadrian 
to  be  permitted  to  visit  Rome,  in  order  that  lie  miolit,  hv 
a  personal  explanation,  etfaee  tho  ourable  nnpres- 

sio^^=  created  by  the  inisuadergtaniiiug  between  himself 
and  the  late  pontiii'/ 

Trembling"  for  the  safety  of  Rome  and  southern  Italy, 
Hadrian  saw  no  mode  of  escaping  from  the  dis-  .  . 
agreeable  alternative.  He  reluctantly  acceded  wifh 
to  the  request  of  his  only  remaining^  protector,  ^^^^ 
and  promised  to  n  r  r  ])t  reasonable  Batistiaction 
for  the  offences  ot  Lothar.  In  hie  anxiety  to  combine 
the  forces  of  the  Frankish  princes  against  the  Saracens, 
he  went  the  length  of  absolving  the  adulteress  Waldrada 
upon  condition  of  her  repentance  and  abetmence  from  aU 
commerce  with  her  paramour  and  wrote  to  the  kin^s 
of  France  and  Germany,  commanding  them  to  abetam 
from  moleetmgf  the  territories  of  Lorrame  during^  the  ab" 
sence  of  the  kmg  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  upon  pain 
of  the  extremest  censures  of  the  chorch/  But  be  per- 
Gosted  in  r^pfirdin^  Lothar  as  under  excommunication  f 
the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  united  en- 
treaties of  the  injured  Queen  Tietberga,  the  Emperor 
Louis,  and  his  consort  Ingelberga,  were  that  the  king 
should  be  permitted  to  purge  himself  upon  his  oath,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pontiff  and  the  assembled  church,  of 
the  crime  of  cohabitation  with  his  concubine  after  the 
sentence  of  Pope  Nicolas  I.  had  been  hron^-ht  to  his 
knowledge.*  Lothar,  to  whom  a  perjiu'v  more  or  less 
was  ol  smnll  account,  nureed  to  the  condition,  and  in  the 
spring  of  tlie  year  BG9  apj)eared  hefoVe  the  pope  at  Monte 
Casino.  Hadrian  II.  received  him  courteously  ^  he  led  him 

•  Regin.  Chron.,  a|».  Pertx,  i.  pw  579.  be  oon»id«Tod  Lolhar  to  bare  Ineumd 

^  Epp.  Hatt.  If  no<i  iii.  andlT.,«p.  JD.  the  sentence. 

Bouq.  torn,  vii.  pp.  411,  442.  •  The  esc'apo  of  Waldrada,  and  her 

«  Ibid.  no.  v.,  ibid.  p.  443;  Hincm.  return  to  Lorraine,  had  been  regarded 

Cbr.  ann.  8GS,  ap.  Periz,  i.  p.  447.  by  both  ponttfTs  iMlfoUproof  of  renowed 

*  We  fiud  no  proof  that  Nicolas  I.  intercourse. 
Ind  «f«r  notiBed  th*  amthMii^tluMigh 
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Potjnry  uid     ^®  ^^^^  ^      great  church  of  the  oonTent, 

rccomiiiation  where,  ill  reply  to  the  solemn  interrogation 
ofLuthar.  poutiff,  he  declared  that  "he  had  in 

all  things  fulfilled  the  injunctions  of  Pone  Nicolas^  as  the 
oommands  of  God  himself."  This  declaration  the  kingi 
together  with  a  select  body  of  attendants  as  his  con- 
juratores^^  affirmed  upon  dieir  respective  oaths.  No 
accuser  or  ohjector  appearing,  the  pope  addressed  the 
penitent :  If  there  be  truth  in  the  words  of  your  tes- 
timony,  we  do  with  all  our  hearts  return  thanks  unto 
Almighty  Grod  for  the  same.  Draw  near^  therefore^  be- 
loved son,  while  we  immolate  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Ilost^  wlierein  it  behoveth  you  to  partake  with  us, 
that  you  may  thereby  be  readmitted  into  the  body  of 
Christ's  church,  tiom  which  you  are  as  yet  an  alien." 
After  consecration  the  king  was  bidden  to  aj^jiroach :  "  and 
the  pontiff," — such  is  the  report  of  liee^ino, — "  taking- 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  into  his  nands,  thus  ad- 
dressed liiiii :  ^  If  von  are  conscious  of  your  innocence  of 
the  crime  (tf  ndulterv  as  prohibited  by  our  lord  and  pre- 
decessor I'ope  Nicolas,  and  ai'e  truly  resolved  as  lonff  as 
you  shall  live  never  more  to  pollute  yourseli  with  your 
iiarlot  Waldrada,  draw  near  and  receive  this  sacrament 
for  the  remission  of  your  sins :  but  if  your  conscience 
accuse  you,  and  plainly  tell  you  that  you  are  still  labour- 
ing under  the  mortal  wound  of  this  sin ;  or  if  you  in  your 
secret  soul  meditate  returning-  to  the  sty  of  your  whore- 
dom, — presume  not  to  partake^  lest  that  which  was  or- 
dained fnr  a  remedy  be  unto  you  a  judgment  of  condem- 
nation.' The  king  having  received  the  sacrament,  the 
pontiff  turned  to  tne  conjurators,  and  offered  the  like 
communion  to  each:  said  he,  "you  have  never 

aided  or  countenanced  your  lord  and  king  Lothar  in  the 
crime  of  adultery  laid  to  his  chargei  nor  assented  there- 
unto, and  have  not  yourself  communicated  with  Wal- 
drada^ nor  with  any  one  under  the  ban  of  the  church, 
may  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lcord  Jesus  Christ  avail 
you  unto  eternal  life.'*^ 

'  Jtegin.  Chron.  aim.  869,  ap,  PerO,  i.  p.  580:  Hincm.  Annal.  ftan.  169,  ibid, 
p.  481,  '  *^ 
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It  is;  however^  scarcely  credibk  that  witb  the  eWdence 
before  him,  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  and  the  Absolution 
solemn  adjudication  and  sentence  thereon,  he  and  dMih  of 

could  conscientiously  propose  such  an  oath  to  ^^"'^ 
such  a  person  as  Lothar.  We  cannot,  therefore,  acquit 
him  of  having"  made  himself  the  accomplice  of  a  deliber- 
ate and  wilful  perjuiy.  But  the  need  of  the  pope  was 
greater  than  his  conscience;  and  when  Lothar,  so  far 
from  testifying  regret  for  the  past,  insolently  pressed  his 
divorce-suit  upon  Hadrian,  the  latter  even  coTHlrsciMnled 
to  reopen  the  iiKjuirv,  and  sent  a  fresh  oommission  into 
Frmicp  to  investig^ate  the  truth  of  alleg"atioiis  adduced 
for  the  nullitv  of  the  marria^  p  ^\  ith  TietlifM'ira.  But  the 
hopes  and  aspn-ations  of  Lothar  werp  cut  short 

by  the  rapid  prosTess  of  a  fever  eau<:-ht  in  southern  Italy, 
which  terminate  his  existence  at  Piacenza  on  the  Gth  of 
AugTist  869. 

This  unexpected  event  deranged  the  plans  of  Hadrian* 
A  strong  temporal  protector  was  now  more  than  HadHm  n 
ever  necessary.    Threatened  on  the  one  hand  adjudges  the 
by  an  enemy  animated  by  inveterate  hatred  •^JJJJ^^"^^ 
01  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Christ,  and  on  the  the  EmpeMr 
other  bv  the  licentious  insubordination  of  his  ^""^ 
own  nonles  and  his  feudal  neighbours,  Pope  Hadrian  was 
anxious  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  friend  the  Empe- 
ror Louis.   No  time,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost  for  secur- 
ing to  him  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine. 
He  declined  him  the  legitimate  successor  to  that  king- 
dom both  as  heir  to  his  brother  and  in  right  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  whereby  he  acquired  a  title  to  the  entire 
dominion  of  his  father  as  well  as  to  the  supreme  lordship 
over  all  the  territory  appurtenant  to  the  empire ;  that  title 
having  been  solemnly  recognised  and  confirmed  by  his 
predecessors  the  poutitls  of  the  holy  see,  and  thus  ren- 
dered indefeasible  and  sacred.*    The  mandates  to  that 

'  See  the  letters,  up.  D.  Bnvn.  torn.  settlement  it  ti  -i^  (Wreed,  that  if  either 

Til.  pp.  446, 447.  Xh«  pope  apparently  pftrtittoner  sbuulii  die  without  issue,  his 

adverts  to  the  MttlttHMOta  of  the  years  share  was  to  revert  to  tfte  emparm'.  Bat 

80«  and  817  (ooof.  Bo>  k  VT.  c  iv  .  pp.  since  the  treaty  of833,  nnd  morr  pnrti- 

1 12  and  121  of  this  work),  both  of  which  cularly  that  of  843,  concluded  at  Verdun 

had  passed  under  tha  saiieto  lad  war*  (oonf.  Book  V I.  c.  v.  p.  1 49  of  this  work), 

rantj  of  ika  hdj  sea.  ^  tha  latlar  thaftanks  aadOemiaiis  had  nam  ha- 
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effect  iflBued  by  Hadrian  to  the  kingSy  the  nobility,  and 
the  clerg-y  of  both  realms,  were  enforced  by  denunciationB 
of  anathema  against  all  who  should  throw  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  quiet  possession  of  the  empe- 
BUd       ror.   But  neither  Charles  the  Bald  nor  Louis 
^^^^^^^  of  Germany  paid  any  regard  to  the  pontifical 
commands.   The  former  took  the  advance  of 
his  brother  in  the  race  of  usurpation ;  and  was  accepted 
by  the  estates  of  Lorraine  as  their  sovereign,  and  pub- 
lioly  crowned  and  anointed  by  Archbishop  Hincmar  of 
liheiiiis  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Metz." 

The  wrath  oflladriau  at  this  disappointment,  though 
Division  of  I'xprcssrd  ill  no  measured  terms,'  was  not  con- 
Lorraine,  sidered  \\()rthy  of  ]»arficuhir  attention  by  the 
French  and  (merman  princes,  tlieir  iiobilitv,  or  their  y)re- 
lates;  and  in  the  month  ot  July  8?0  a  treaty  of  partition 
was  concluded,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  estates 
spiritual  and  temporal  of"  tlie  three  king-doms,  by  wliieh 
tne  kingdom  of  f.orraine  was  divided  in  two  prettv  e(pial 
parts  between  the  brothers.-*  The  pope  could  harcli\-  bring 
niniself  to  believe  that  so  contemptuous  a  treatment  of 
the  monitions  of  the  holy  see  could  have  been  wilful. 
He  vehemently  accused  Hincmar  of  having  suppressed 
the  papal  letters,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by 
the  bearers  for  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  and 
Hincmar jui-hishops  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The 
tifies  his  ro-  primate  promptly  denied  the  charge,  and  took 
communicate  upou  lumselt  toe  justihcatiou  01  his  sovereign 
hissoTonis^n.j^^^j  brethren.  lie  boldly  avowed  that  they 
had  all  along  acted  with  full  knowledge  of  the  ponti- 
fical commands;  but  justified  their  non-compliance  upon 
grounds  both  of  law  and  present  expediency.  As  to  his 
own  position  and  that  or  his  episcopal  brethren,  be  de- 
nied that  it  belonged  to  them  to  decide  upon  the  rin^hts 
of  sovereign  princes;  and  he  questioned  their  ohuffO' 
Hon  to  obey  the  papal  orders  to  exelude  them  from  the 

stowed  a  thouj^ht  upon  the  settlfmcnts  *  Hincm.  AnoaL  imu.  809,  ap.  Ptrtz^ 

of  Charlemagne  or  Louid;  and  certainly  i.  p.  485. 

these  latter  tn  atics  neither  contained  <  St  o  Epp.  Had.  11.^  wf»  JO.  Amjl 

nor  contemplut4Hl  any  reserration  of  torn.  vii.  pp.  449»  451. 

superiority  OA  bdttlf  of  th«  toperi»l  •  i  Hincm,  AdiuL  aiia.  STO^  ftp.  Arit, 

©rowo.  i,|>,48ai. 
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commiuiion  of  the  chireh  for  any  political  deUnqnency. 
Such  nn  order,  he  affirmed,  had  never  before  proceeded 
from  the  holv  see.  As  to  his  own  share  of  bhuue  in  the 
matter,  he  declared  his  inability  to  comprehend  how  he 
could  hove  deserved  the  papal  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion and  what  not  beside  for  merely  declining*  to  obey  an 
impracticable  mandate.  Personal  influence  he  possessed 
none  that  could  balance  the  resolute  loyalty  of  the  estates 
of  the  three  kingfdoms,  or  induce  them  to  adopt  the  pon- 
tifical charges''  against  their  kingf  as  proved.  He  could 
not,  be  frankly  admitted^  g^ainsay  the  arguments  of  his 
colleagues^  any  more  than  he  could  deny  the  state  of 
facts  upon  which  they  reasoned.  He  had  urged  upon 
them  the  power  of  the  pontiff  as  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
to  bind  3nd  to  loose  on  earth.  If/^  they  replied,  this 
be  80,  do  you  and  your  order  defend  the  kingaom  ag^nst 
the  Normans ;  but  if  you  feel  your  inability  for  the  task, 
we,  who  humbly  accept  your  prayers  tor  our  success, 
cannot  permityou  In  the  mean  time  to  work  our  ruin. 
Tell  the  pontiff,  therefore,  that  he  cannot  he  at  once  both 
tmivermi  pope  and  universal  kinrj ;  advise  him  to  confine 
himself  to  the  manao-ement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which 
are  his,  leaving-  to  kiiiw^  the  direction  of  worldlv  thinjrJ*, 
which  are  theirs;  that  he  desist  from  his  attempts  to  im- 
pose upon  us  a  kini^-,  dwelling  at  a  distance  from  ns  and 
incapable  of  condiiclinj^''  our  (h^f'ence ;  tliat  he  relin(jiii.-?h 
all  thought  of  makino-  us  his  servants :  lur  that  we  will 
not  bear  his  yok< ,  nor  tolerate  him,  or  any  one,  who  shall 
assail  our  liberties.** 

The  primate  suggested  at  the  same  time  the  gravest 
doubt  whether  tlie  spiritual  power  could  be  law-Remonstranoe 
fully  exercised  lor  merelv  nolitieal  purposes,  ofHincnmr 
such  as  tile  seatnig  or  unseating  ot  kuigs  and  papal  mui- 
princes ;  he  expressed  his  reluctance  to  consign 
persons  unconvicted  of  any  crime  to  Satan  and  his 
angels  as  a  proper  method  of  transferring  crowns  and 
kingdoms  from  hand  to  hand^  such  a  method,  at  all 
events,  he  w  ell  knew  would  not  be  submitted  to  by  the 
laity.    Under  such  circumstances,  he  protested  his  in- 

^  To  wily  peijufy,  uMr^aUoo,  tjnnnj,  aohian,  ftnd  even  Iramy. 
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ability  to  renounce  the  communion  of  his  sovereig'n  in 
obtMiuiKe  to  the  pope's  command;  for  that  by  obeying 
he  would  only  place  himself  in  the  position  in  which  the 
pontiff  desired  to  place  the  king.  He  had,  he  declared, 
been  olreadv  threatened  with  sequestration  for  the  mea- 
sure ofohrdience  he  had  given  to  the  letters  and  nipjssaires 
of  the  pope;  nor  wns  it  possible  to  avoid  intercourse  widi 
the  ereitru  and  the  ostiitea  of  the  realm  but  bv  takiiij^ 
tli<rht  from  his  church  he  knew  not  whither,  and  sup- 
porting himsHlf  he  kjiew  not  how.  The  primate  ended 
by  pathetically  entreating  the  pontiff  to  beware  how  he 
imposed  commands  upon  him  and  his  colleagues  wliich 
could  tend  only  to  introduce  scandalous  divisions  in 
church  and  state,  which  must  set  the  royal  and  sacer- 
dotal authorities  at  variance^  and  occasion  serious  injury 
to  the  church  and  to  the  cause  of  religion  itself.' 

Pope  Hadrian  II.  had  drawn  upon  himself  this  mor- 
TMum  defeat  by  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  at- 

of  Pope  tempt  to  overb^r  national  law  and  usage.  In 
Hadnan  II.  ^  giiKj^gquent  age,  his  successors  learnt  to  avoid 
any  violent  collisions  with  the  national  sovereign  rights 
tilf  weU  assured  of  that  support  which  national  vice  and 
public  calamities  were  never  long  in  presenting.  The 
pontiff  had^  in  truth^  been  strange!  v  at  fadt  in  the  cal- 
culation of  his  own  powers.  In  the  case  of  the  outlaw 
Carlmann,  he  had  in  vain  lavtehed  the  pontifical  thunders^ 
and  tampered  unsuccessfully  with  the  vassals  of  France 
to  nurse  rebellion  and  treason  into  fevour."*  The  game 
of  ecclesiaistical  encroachment  had  prospered  no  better  in 
his  hands.  In  despite  of  his  utmost  exertions,  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  lay  and  spiritual  estates  of  the  king- 
dom had  remained  unbroken  ;  and  the  atlair  of  the  refrac- 
tory bishop  of  Laon"  had  shared  the  like  fate  with  that 
of  the  rebel  Carlmann  and  the  succession  to  the  crow  n 
of  Lorraine.  The  ])rimate  of  Rheims  had  made  a  more 
dextrous  use  of  his  opportunities  inr  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  encroachment  upon  his  metmpolitan  rights.  In 
the  defence  of  those  rights  he  was  acute  enou^  iu  dis- 

<  Soc-  tlu  letter,  ftp.  D.  Bwq-  ton-  *  BookVILe.iiLp.977«r^«<oik. 
ni.  pp.  537-648.  •  HwL  988. 
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cerning"  the  limits  between  the  political  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical competency ;  neither  was  anv  man  less  open  to  con- 
viction, ii|)un  that  or  any  other  inconvenient  refinement, 
when  called  upon  to  fight  the  battle  of  his  order  againtit 
the  civil  state.** 

The  election  of  John  VIIT.  in  the  room  of  Hadrian 
II.  (a.d.  872)  received  the  sanction  of  the  Em-  john  viii, 
peror  Louis  IT.;  and  the  pontiti- elect  duly^ 

,    .1      .  ^  1    r  A    •      Death  of  the 

Hwaited  the  mijicniii  license  betore  entenng*  Emperor 
upon  his  official  (inties.   To  within  a  short  time  ^""'^  ^• 
ot  his  death,  Louis  had  been  successful  against  the  Sara- 
cens of  the  South  j  but  the  treacherous  defection  of  the 
^reat  vassal-duke  Adalg-is  of  Beneventum  had  robbed 
Sim  of  the  fruits  of  victory.i*    He  died  childless  in  the 
year  875,  and  the  pope  was  thrown  upon  the  distant 
support  of  Charles  toe  Bald.   The  latter  lost  no  time  in 
claiming'^  nor  the  pope  in  conferring-  upon  him,  cwim  th© 
the  vacant  crown  of  empire.  After  his  corona-  Baia  em- 
tion  at  Rome,  Charles  hostened  to  secure  the 
crown  of  Italy.  As  soon  as  he  had  set  foot  upon  the  soil 
of  Lombardy,  a  general  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  hun  at  Pavia  on  h!s  return  northwaras.  Pope 
John  VIII.  accompanied  bis  imperial  patron,  and  opened 
the  diet  in  person  by  a  florid  eulogium  on  the  ancestors  of 
the  emperor.    In  a  less  credulous  -a^^v.  thepon-  uarangroof 
tifical  harano'iie  wonld  have  sounded  stranffelv  JofcaviiL 
in  the  ears  ot  his  audience.   The  merit  of  these 

freat  princes  consisted,  it  seems,  in  the  restaration  to  the 
oly  see  of  till  the  cities  and  estates  of  ^i'^^i^^^  a  donatioa of 
she  had  been  drsji ailed  since  the  reir/n  of  Con-  CoMUnUy 
atanflne  the  (rrent ;  the  earliest  hint  in  history  *  ^""^ 
of  the  iaiiKins,  or  infamous,  hctioii  of  the  donation  of 
Constantnie."  The  sequel  of  the  jiontifical  oration  is  per- 
haps no  less  startling-.  "  Moved,"  said  the  pope,  "  by  these 
evf^mplarv  services,  and  by  manv  other  manifestations 
of  the  divine  will,  we  have,  of  our  omi  $notion,  rights 

•  See  the  case  of  Odacer,  Book  VIL       »  Bw.  Chron.,  ftp.  Pertc^  i.  pp.  584, 
0.  in.  p.  585 ;  Hmtm.  ChfOO.,  ibid.  pp.  496^  406. 
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and  authority^  elected  Charles  ot  1  Vance  to  be  enij>eror; 
and  liave,  with  the  concurrence  of  our  brethren  and  fel- 
low bishops,  ministers  of  the  holy  Homan  church,  as  also 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  people  of  llome, 
accordingr  to  ancient  form  and  custom,  raised  him  to 
the  throne  of  empire;  decorating;  him  with  the  title  of 
'Augnstus/  and  anointing  him  with  holy  oil,  which  de- 
noteth  the  internal  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  thereby 
making*  him  to  be  the  ^  anointed  of  the  liOrd/  the  prince 
of  his  people,  in  imitation  of  the  only  true  king^^  Christ 
the  Son  of  God ;  so  that  the  virtue  which  Christ  pos- 
sessed by  naturcj  the  emperor  might  become  endowed 
with  by  ^race.  Not  that  this  mom  prince  hath  of 
iunbition  for  worldly  honour  aspirea  to  this  high  dignity, 
or  presumptuously  taken  to  himself  the  imperial  title, 
but  onlv  as  called  thereunto  by  us;  not  setting  vp  any 
claim  of  his  on-Uj  but  obeying  the  call  of  God  throuo;hus; 
and  through  us  consecrated  thereunto  by  Him  Jar  the 
defence  of  the  servants  of  ChrUt,  that  the  church  of  God 
might  thereljy  be  exulted  in  power  and  glory/*'* 

The  pontitV  concluded  his  address  by  recommending 
v^  ♦•^      the  emperor  Charles  Auiiustus  to  the  est^ites 

Election  of  i     •      ,  rm  ^.  1 

charksas  as  their  kui'4'.  ilie  election  appears  to  have 
iriiigof  itaiy.pjjg^^^j  as  a  matter  ot*  course,  and  was  sub- 
scribed by  tlie  pnpp.  The  important  intimation  which 
accompanied  the  act  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the 
light  in  which  the  papal  court  intended  tlie  status  of  a 
Homan  emperor  to  be  regarded.  The  oblique  censure  it 
conveys  of  the  self-coronation  of  Louis  the  Pious  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  3  and  w  hen  followed  by  as  direct  and 
dear  an  assertion  of  the  strictly  derivative  character  of 
Charatt*  r  of  the  imperial  dignity  as  words  can  convey,  we 

the  election,  jjavc  tue  fullest  assuraucc  that  Pope  John  in- 
tended that  the  combined  act  of  election  ana  coronation 
should  be  taken  as  of  his  own  pure  motion,  originating 
wholly  and  entirely  in  the  Petrine  prerogative,  and  alto- 
gether subservient  to  the  purpose  for  which,  and  the 
person  from  whom,  it  proceeded/   The  terms  in  which 

»  Baron,  ann.  87G.  and  wo  think  his   iiift>rt'npe  correct, 

'  ThU  is  thtt  vivw  taken  by  Baruntus;     The  s^ular  asptict  i»,  of  coune,  nopftrt 


• 
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the  estates,  sjiintual  and  temporal,  assented  to  the  papal 
proposal,  were  little  more  than  an  adulatory  echo  of  the 
pontifical  address.*  Afterwards  the  asseuibiy  agreed  to 
twenty  regulations  or  canons,  the  most  import-  Canowof 
ant  of  which  conveyed  a  declaration  of  the  Pe- 
trine  preropitive  It  was  decreed  tliat  tlie  Roman  church 
is  the  head  of  all  churches ;  that  the  pope  of  that  church 
be  honoured  and  obeyed  as  the  universal  pontitl';  that  his 
edicts,  issued  by  the  apostoUcal  authority,  be  of  universal 
oblig'ation ;  that  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter^  and  pontifical 
estate  and  possession  of  every  kind^  be  deemed  exempt  from 
all  the  inddents  of  secular  warfare ;  and  that  all  strangers 
or  wayfarers  visiting  or  passing  through  the  sacred  ter^ 
ritory  should  be  liable  in  triple  compensation  for  any  dam- 
age they  might  commit,  or  in  defamt  to  incur  the  last  curse 
of  the  church.  The  statate,  moreover,  secured  to  the 
bishops  the  right  of  civil  and  criminal  justice  within  their 
respective  dioceses ;  their  personal  property  and  that  of 
their  churches  were  declared  sacred  and  inviolable :  and 
it  was  resolved  that,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  privi<* 
leges  of  their  sees,  they  should  be  clothed  with  the  dignity 
of  "  Missi  dominici,"  conveying  to  them  all  the  extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction  and  j)i'i\  ilege  attached  to  that  office.* 
These  articles  involve  a  transfer  of  almost  all  the 
essential  rights  of  sovereignty  to  the  estates  a lieuation*  of 
spiritual  and  temporal,  at  least  in  the  P^i'^^^'i^^l  .^^f^^,** 
absence  of  the  so\'ereion  from  the  kinttdom.  ureaof the 
Looking  attentively  at  tlie  terms  of  the  har- 
gain  struck  at  Pavia,  and  the  cimniK-tanees  which  at- 
tendi'd  or  preceded  it,  little  doubt  remains  tliat  the  new 
ernperor  had  purchased  both  crowns  by  a  joint  and  se- 
veral dealing  with  the  pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
churchmen  and  feudatories  of  Lombardy  on  the  other.  All 
the  parties  to  these  transactions  were  iiilly  alive  to  the 

of  the  cardinaVs  case.   On  thb  ]K4iit  tensire  power*  of  tuperintendenoe  over 

conf.  Book  VL  e.      pp.  lOB,  117-119,  the  governors,  civil  and  military,  of  the 

of  this  work.  district  to  which  he  was  sent.    Up  to 

*  It  was  signed  by  Uie  MBhbithop  of  tbia  point  of  time  we  do  nol  find  that 
i^Tilan  and  thirteen  Uibopif  CM  dnke,  ho  was  reprarded  as  any  other  than  an 
and  five  counts.  itinerant  officer,  therefore  not  attached 

•  The  *'Miastt0  dorainieus,**  under  ibe  to  eny  pertkniar  locality.  Conf.  Z>h-> 
C;ir  i1in_:;an  prince  s  wa-  an  oxtraordi-  range.  Glosa.  TOO.  IfilSW**  and  ** Mil- 
nary  ofticer  invested  with  the  most  ex-  saticus." 

VOL.  UL  Z 
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advantages  of  their  position,  and  disposed  to  make  the  best 
of  the  opportiniity.  J'hey  knew  that  Louis  the  German  and 
his  two  sons  were  png"erlv  watching  the  turn  of  events  in 
Itulv,  \\  ith  a  view  to  add  that  mao*nificent  dominion  to  the 
wild  iind  inhospitable  rejiions  tiiat  had  fallen  to  their  lot  in 
the  division  of  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne."  Anxious 
to  repair  the  reverses  the  papacy  had  snttered  in  France 
through  the  misfortune  or  misconduct  ot  Hadrian  II., 
Pope  John  VIII.  reckoned  upon  the  ambitious  desire  of 
Charles  the  Bald  for  the  imperial  crown  to  enable  him 
to  quell  the  independent  spirit  of  the  French  hierarchy 
by  the  eBtahlishment  of  a  permanent  vicariate  in  that 
kingdom,  which  should  enable  him  to  pull  the  strings  of 
the  ecclesiastical  machine  at  his  pleasure.  The  failure 
of  this  scheme'  is  to  be  ascribed  as  much  perhaps  to  the 
calamities  of  the  times  as  to  the  resistance  of  the  French 
])relacy.  Charles  the3&ld  was  for  the  present  well  in- 
clined to  adhere  to  his  bargain.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 876  he  appointed  Earl  Boso  of  Provence^  whom 
he  had  married  to  Irmengtirda,  a  daughter  of  tbe  late 
Emperor  Louis^  as  viceroy  of  his  new  kingdom and  re- 
turned into  France  with  the  best  disposition  to  justify 
the  papal  choice,  and  to  merit  the  continued  support  of 
the  holy  see  for  the  maintenance  of  what  remained  of 
the  roval  preroofative  afVer  the  lar^ie  sacrifices  into  which 
his  shoitsighted  ambition  had  seduced  him.  The  last 
scenes  in  the  eventful  life  of  this  jH  ince  will  tlirow  some 
hglit  upon  that  diseased  social  condition  to  which  our 
atteutiou  must  be  shortly  directed. 

King  Louis,  surnamed  the  German,  had  died  in  Au- 
Death  of  gust  of  the  year  876,  leaving  three  sons.  In 
Louis  the  the  divisiou  of  the  kino-dom,  the  southern  and 
divisiuii  of  eastern  provmces^  collectively  known  by  the 

hia  kingdom,  name  of  Bavaria,  were  allotted  to  Carlmann. 

the  elder  of  the  princes;  Charles,  afterwards  surnamed 
the  Fat/'  obtained  Swabia,  Alsace,  and  Transjurane 

Burgundy;  and  Louis,  the  youngest^  shared  iSastem 

"  Hincm.  AiumL  um.       «p.  Ptrit,       «  Regma,  AnmL  wan,  sn,  ftp.  Arfs^ 

^  Bee  c.  ui.  p.  293  of  this  Book. 
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Frnnconia,  SaxoTiy,  and  a  ])art  of  Lorraine.  The  Em- 
peror Charlps,  n|)ou  wlinm  pxprrieiice  and  calaniitv  were 
eqnallv  thrown  Mway,  made  an  attempt  to  rej)ossess  him- 
Belt  ol  that  ))ortioH  of  Lorraine  he  had  been  reluctantly 
conipelle<l  to  relinquish  to  his  brother  J^oins."  In  this 
project  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  signally  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  by  an  ig^nominious  flig-ht. 
This  transaction  bore  the  same  complexion  with  that 
which  a  few  years  before  had  so  profoundly  moved  the 
spirit  of  Pope  Hadrian  11.  But  times  had  changped; 
and  the  voice  of  rebuke,  which  mid|it  now  with  equal 
justice  have  issued  from  the  clair  of  JPeter,  was  drowned 
in  the  cry  of  woe  which  resounded  from  every  quarter  of 
Christendom.  In  France  the  Normans  ravag^ed  province 
after  province ;  the  king^  of  Bavaria  was  en^^  a^  ed  in  a 
deadly  strn^  ^  le  with  his  Sclavic  neighbours ;  in  Italy  the 
Saracens  of  Bari  and  Tarentum  laid  waste  the  country  up 
to  tlie  o-ates  of  Home;  and  within  the  city  the  pope  iiim- 
self  as  threatened  by  a  forixiidable  conspii  MCv,  in  con- 
nection, it  w  as  believed,  with  those  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name  and  iaith. 

The  existence  of  a  ])arty  amonjr  tb^  lloman  notables 
equallv  hostile  to  the  pope  and  the  eni[)pror  is,  ^ 
indeed,  pretty  clearly  established.    A  certain  arT.me^ 
Greofory,  described  as  master  of  requests,  with  »gft»n8ith« 
Stephen  the  secondary,  Berlins  the  captain  of 
the  militia,  and  Formosus  bishop  of  Portus,  were  sum- 
moned beibre  a  papal  council  as  accomplices  in  a  plot, 
in  connection  with  tne  Saracens,  to  put  Pope  J ohn  VIII« 
to  death.    The  accused  parties  escaped  from  the  city,  as 
it  was  believed,  with  the  intention  of  reinstating  them- 
selves by  the  aid  of  their  pa^an  allies.    The  danger  was 
imminent;  and  the  pope  claimed  the  aid  of  the  emperor 
in  a  tone  of  distress  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  his  alarm.'  ^  Last  year,**  said  the  pontiff,  "  we  sowed, 
but  we  did  not  reap ;  this  year  we  have  not  sowed,  be« 
cause  we  had  no  hope  of  reaping^.   Our  march-wardens 

*  Bj  the  treftty  of  Aix-lftjCtMpellB,    tasiiu  hSh  m  in  thb  and  Um  three  tiio- 

A.D.  870,  p.  332  of  this  chapter.  oecdillg  pOQtiftealet. 

'  <F/eH/3f,  torn.  xil.  pp.  387-390.  Anav- 
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(Tnarchioiies)  have  become  the  allies  of  the  heathen,  and 
thuf^  what  the  locusts  have  left  the  cauker-wonn  hath 
eaten :  vea,  these  men  are  worse  than  the  inhdei ;  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  wliole  eouutry ;  they  pay  us 
no  rents,  neither  snffbr  any  one  to  approach  the  pontiHcal 
throne.  The  Saracen  kills  with  the  sword  ;  the  Christian 
robber  consumes  the  food  of  the  people,  and  kills  by  fa- 
mine :  the  Saracen,  it  is  true,  carries  away  into  captivity ; 
but  the  Christian  doth  as  bad,  for  he  redaoes  idl  men  to 
be  his  servants  and  slaves/" 

For  a  period  of  three  months  the  pope  continued  bis 
Pope  Jobn  uTgent  Solicitations  to  the  emperor  to  hasten  to 
I,"^"7^^^^  rescue  of  the  faliingf  church,  "his  spiritual 
Etalpm  mother ;  of  her  from  whom  he  derived  the  ori* 
ChftriM.  ginal  title  to  the  empire,*' — of  her  from  whom 
alone  proceeded  his  knowledge  of  the  only  true  6od^ — of 
her  wno  so  lately  had,  by  her  own  unsolicited  bounty, 
elected  and  elevated  him  to  the  throne  of  empire.''  ^  Ami 
now  so  furiously,"  said  he,  "  do  our  enemies  rage  tog^e- 
ther,  that  not  a  man,  nor  a  field,  nor  a  beast,  nor  a  yoke 
of  draught  cattle,  nor  any  livinjof  thing-  of  au^ht  that 
belong*s  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  hutli  escaped  their 
ravag'es.  And  these  evils  you  have  hroug-ht  upon  us  hy 
youi'  tlelnys ;  forgetting*  how  the  chiircli  loved  and  che- 
rished you ;  forgetting  that  not  you  yourself,  but  ive  alone^ 
in  God*  s  place,  crowned  emperor:  .  .  .  for  in  Rome,  as 
in  the  head  of  the  natural  body,  residetli  tlie  life  of  the 
church;  if  she  suffer,  the  whole  body  suiiers  with  herj  if 
she  fall,  the  whole  body  dies."'' 

The  delay  complained  of  by  the  pope  arose  less  from 
eror      Tcluctance  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to 
i^^x^^J^^move  to  his  relief,  than  from  the  necessity  of 
'*'^e  ;*s^ueofi.ej^lliiigP      coming  to  some  terms  with  the 
« p»p^-  ;[^Qj.njaij  ii^vaders.    In  the  spring  of  the  year 
877  Charles  crossed  the  Alps^  and  met  tne  pontifiF  at  Ver^ 


*  Epp.  Johan.  VI 11^  ap.  2>.  Bvuq. 
torn.  vti.  pfk.  469,  470. 

Exordium  imperii."  The  exor- 
dium here  denotes  tne  generating  prin- 
ciple, introducing  the  relation  of  Cre- 
ftUnr  to  the  thing  created 


^  Thecorrcspondenco*p|MBr8to  hare 
been  going  on  from  the  middle  of  No- 
vember 876  till  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  See  the  letten.  tpw  J}, 
Bomq.  torn.  vU.  pp,  469-478k 
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ceHi,  whence  they  proceeded  toa  etlier  to  Pn\  ia.  At  this 
inauspicious  moment  Carlmann  of  liav aria  appeared  in 
the  field  as  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Ital^.  A  new  bar- 
gain was  on  the  cards ;  and  the  Italian  feudatories  stood 
aloof  to  ascertain  with  which  side  the  best  terms  mig*ht 
be  made.  Carlmann  accordingly  found  a  party  prepa^ 
to  support  his  claim.  The  emperor  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  absence  of  all  loyalty  in  his  Italian  vassals^  and  be- 
came -so  alarmed  at  the  rumoured  approach  of  his  rival, 
that  he  retreated  precipitately  to  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps^  to  await  there,  rather  than  in  a  more  exposed 
position,  the  arrival  of  the  Italian  vassals  who  had  en- 
^ged  to  join  his  standard.  But  while  he  was  thus  keep- 
mg  out  of  the  path  of  his  rival,  the  latter,  deceived  by 
a  report  of  the  advance  of  the  emperor  with  a  superior 
force^  hastily  retraced  his  steps  into  Germany.  At  Tor- 
tonu,  however,  Charles  was  attacked  by  a  malig"uant  fever, 
and  was  in  that  state  carried  across  the  Mont  Cenis  in  a 
litter  into  Savoy,  where,  in  an  obscure  country  village, 
he  soon  afterwards  expired,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  thirtv-spvcntli  of  his  disastrous  reig'n." 

By  this  event  the  pope  was  bereft  of  his  last  friend 
and  protector.  He  manajred  to  purphase  a  sliort        .  ^ 
respite*  from  piha^'e  by  a  subsidy  or  tribute  of  charios  tho 
25,000  marks  imarmisae)  of  silver  to  the  Sara-  ^^^^^  '^^ 
cens^  his  embarrassments  were  mcreased  by 
the  appearance  in  the  field  of  two  rival  candidates  for  the 
imperial  crown,  in  the  persons  of  Louis^  the  son  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  his  cousin  Carlmann,  king  of  Bavarian 
Of  rmany.  These,  however,  were  not  the  worst  crooks  in 
his  lot.    Sergius  duke  of  Naples  was  the  avowed  ally  of 
the  Saracens,  and  had  participated  largely  in  the  plunder 
of  the  duchy  of  Bome.  Adalbert  markffrave  of  Tuscanv, 
and  Lambert,  the  Lombard  duke  of  Sppleto,  embraced  the 
party  of  Carlmann.  They  marched  straightway  to  Rome ; 

<  Hmem.  Chroo.  ann.  876,  877,  ap.     ootint.  Tb«  death  of  ChaxiM  <ho  Bald 

ftriz.  i.  pp.  498-504  ;  Rt^m,  Chron.     WSw  hy  some  attributed  to  poison,  said 


876, 877,  ibid.  pp.  588'590.  There  to  have  been  adfoioistered  hy  his  Jewish 

aia  MiDie  diacrrepaneie*  bfttween  the  two  physician  Sedechi&s ;  but  at  whoae  in- 

annalists  which  it     not  easy  to  rreon-  stigalioa  is  not  mantUNwd. 
cile;  we  hav«  preferred  Uincmar's  oc* 
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they  possessed  themselves  of  the  defenceless  city  and  the 
person  of  the  pontiff;  and  after  extortinof  from  the  citi- 
zens an  uuih  of  allejifiance  to  King"  Carlmann,  and  plun- 
derin<^  the  surronndinaf  country  of  all  the  Saracens  Ynui 
left,  they  evacuated  Koine,  spreadinof  themselves  over  the 
country  so  as,  it  possible,  to  cut  olf  all  connnunicatiou 
with  Fi-ance,  and  to  shut  out  the  pope  from  every  present 
prospect  of  relief.'^ 

The  position  of  the  pontiff  appeared  almost  desperate. 

l>Mp0rat«  ^®  kiiew  that  the  advocacy  of  Carlmann's  title 
irinn  ,.f  was  a  hollow  pretence,  and  strongly  suspected 

j  uhu  viiL  ^^(jaibert  and  Lamhert  of  a  design  to  share  the 
estate  of  the  church  between  them.  But  John  was  not 
wanting^  either  to  himself  or  his  church  in  this  diatreas* 
ing-  emergency.  He  boldly  issued  sentence  of  excommu« 
nication  against  his  enemies;  be  found  means  to  break  ^ 
through  or  elude  the  snares  that  were  spread  around  him ; " 
and  happily  efiected  his  escape  to  France,  with  a  view  to 
solicit  that  assistance  from  King  Louis  he  was  entitled  to 

John  VIIL  demand  under  the  late  treaties  with  his  &th«r« 

in  FmnM.  fhc  pontiff  arrived  at  Aries  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost in  the  year  878.  Boso  earl  of  Provence  and  his 
consort  Irmenofarda,  daughter  of  tlio  Emperor  Louis,  es- 
corted him  to  Lyons  ;  from  that  city  he  was  accoinpunied 
by  a  deputation  of  French  bishops  to  Chalons-sur-Suone, 
where  he  discovered  that  some  of  his  horses  had  been 
stolen  on  the  road.  At  the  coiiv*  nt  of  Flavionv,  aofain, 
he  missed  a  valuable  ^jlver  vessel  bpioniiiiii:*  to  his  table- 
furniture,  and  consoled  liiiuself  for  these  losses  bv  the  so- 
lemn excommnnieation  of  the  perpetrators  of  tlie  s:icri- 
leo'ious"  deeds.  He  wrote  moving-  letters  to  tlie  Germanic 
princes,  Carlmann,  Louis,  and  Chnrles  (the  Fat),  contain- 
ing ample  details  of  the  misdeeds  committed  in  their  name 
by  Adalbert  and  Lambert;  he  directed  the  archbishopa 
B«  oonTOke*    Maiutz,  Cologne,  and  Treves  to  hasten  to  toe 

B  synod  at  great  council  appointed  to  meet  at  Troyes  in 
Troyes.  ^i^^  mouth  of  Aug^t  foUowiog  with  all  the 
suffragtins  of  their  respective  provinces,  and  to  spare  no 
pains  to  persuade  the  princes  themselves  to  bear  them 

*  Ep.  Jok,  VII J.  c'p.  84,  ap.  Buro».  oiin.  878,  §  II. 
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company.   The  papal  summons  indinded  the  )dng  and 

every  prelate  of  the  French  king-dom,  togfether  with  the 
archbishops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna  from  It4ily.  The 
pope  wus  acutely  sensil)le  of  the  vital  importance  ot"  a 
liiiuierous  attendance  to  his  causej  and  ucither  tlireats 
nor  entreaties  were  spai  fMl  to  procure  a  <>'eneral  (h'nion- 
Btration  of  public  feeliiiL:"  "n  his  behalf  The  disa])point- 
ment,  however,  \\  a>  (i\ t'rwhehniii<r,  when  at  the  ])hice  and 
on  tlie  dav  ot  0|>c^iIl^•  it  was  found  thut  not  a  solitary 
})rince  or  ])rehite  I  k  mi  (  rerniany  had  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  that  a  ahahln-  attenchmce  of  thirty  bishops, 
himself  included,  was  all  that  could  be  mustered  to  hold 
out  hope  or  encourag*ement  to  the  distressed  {)ontili*.' 

With  such  support^  however^  as  he  could  command, 
John  resolved  to  open  the  session.  In  the  first  xransftctions 
place,  he  reiterated  the  ban  of  the  church  ag-ainst 
nis  adversaries  Adalbert  and  Lambert,  including-  in  the 
sentence  his  domestic  enemies  Greo-ory,  Stephen,  Sersius, 
and  Formosus  of  Portus.  The  bishops  present  echoed 
the  anathema ;  but  thought  it  reasonable  that  while  the 
pontiff  was  taking  vengeance  on  his  own  enemies,  he 
should  concur  in  the  like  censure  upon  the  lay  usurpers 
and  plunderers  of  the  estates  and  endowments  belong- 
ing to  their  own  churches  and  convents.  Here,  however, 
lay  a  serious  risk  of  offending*  the  kin^  and  the  power- 
ful barons  in  attendance.  But  no  alternative  presented 
itself;  and  John  devoted  all  who  might  come  under  the 
charg-e  of  usurpins*  or  plundering  church  lands  and  pos- 
sessions to  utter  peiihtion,  so  that  all  who  should  die  in 
that  predicament  should  be  depnved  of  Christian  burial/ 
But  navin^"  at  some  peril  thus  far  g'ratitied  the  prelacy, 
he  thouji'ht  himself  entitled  to  proceed  to  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  meetinof.  He  therefore  exhorted  and  com- 
manded  all  present,  without  distinctifni  of  persons,  to 
set  forth  in  martial  array,  with  all  their  military  powers, 
and  without  further  delay  to  take  veng-eance  upon  the 
enemies  of  God  and  his  church,  and  to  reinstate  the 

*  HiHcm,  Annal.  anu.  tt7t5.  ap.  PerU,     cone,  Vit.  Puntif.  torn.  i.  p.  660 }  ftnd 
i.  p.  506 ;  M.  VIII.  6pp.  84»  89^  »p.     Fleurv,  torn.  xi.  p.  426. 
Atr«N.  fton.  678, 1 1 1, ««.  Goof.  €!kt»       *  Umem,  AomI.  aim.  878, 1.  c.  p.  507. 
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pontiff  Upon  the  throne  of  the  Blessed  Peter^  upon  pain  of 
incurring  the  inexpiaUe  guilt  of  those  kings  and  priests 
who  had  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  God  or  the 
friends  of  nia  enemies.'^ 

But  this  proposal  seems  to  have  extinguished  the  last 
The  bisho  s  *P^^  sympathy  for  the  papal  cause  in  the 
iguore  the'  heuft  of  the  assemoly.  It  is  probable  that  the 
iw^^JJ"  bishops  of  France  htid  not  forgotten  the  late 
attempt  ui  the  pope  to  fasten  the  vicariate  upon 
tlieni,  and  that  they  miofnt  still  suspect  him  of  an  inten- 
tion to  meddle  with  the  liberties  as  well  as  the  patron n<re 
of  their  churches.  Instead  of  respondnig  to  the  warlike 
proposal  of  John,  they  passed  on  coolly  to  matters  move 
irermaue  i(»  their  own  nitercsts;  they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  both  princes  and  laymen  of  all  ranks  should 
show  the  utmost  reverence  to  bishops,  and  that  no  one, 
w  ithout  special  permission,  should  presume  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  a  bishop.  And  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
papal  as  eilectually  as  against  lay  aggression^  they  or- 
dained that  no  layman  should,  on  any  pret^ce^  hold 
ecclesiastical  estate  or  benefice ;  and  that  no  one  but 
camnically  qualified  persons  should  sue  to  prinee^  or 
popcy  or  foreign  preme^  for  abbeys,  patrimonies,  houses, 
or  lands  belonging  to  the  church^;  under  penalty  of  the 
curse  pronounced  against  the  like  ofiences,  in  the  form 
of  the  anathema  lately  approved  and  published  hy  the 
council  against  the  Italian  depredators  and  usurpers  of 
church  estate. 

Humbled  and  cast  down  by  the  loss  of  all  influence 
Forlorn  po-  assembly  upon  which  he  had  built  his 

iitiom  of  Pope  last  hopes,  the  pontift"made  no  further  attempt 
to  direct  the  proceedings.  His  Italian  adver- 
saries paid  no  attention  to  his  anathema.  In  France  no- 
thing nad  been  refused,  but  nothing  had  Ik  <  n  dune  for 
him.  King  Louis  the  Stammerer  lay  in  a  hopeless  state 
of  bedridden  imbecihty;  and  tlie  Italians  had  in  the 
mean  tinir  ])l:ired  Carlmann  of  Bav:iria  upon  their  throne, 
though  a(  ( oniji  Miif  (1  with  the  surrender  of  almost  every 
prerogative  oi  the  crown  to  his  rapacious  and  faithless 

«  AirM.  iibi  tup.  $§  18, 19,  p.  8»k 
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constituents.  Under  these  afflictino^  circumstances,  Pope 
Juhn  VIII.  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  powerful  Boso  earl  of 
Provence.  He  was  aware  of  the  impatience  of  the  im- 
perial ])rincess  Irmengarda  under  the  condition  of  wife 
to  a  subject.  He  found  that  the  Jiurg-undian  nobility 
and  i^relates  were  not  averse  from  a  tinal  separation  of 
thnv  rich  and  undisturbed  provinces  from  the  feeble  body 
oi  the  French  monarchy.  By  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Stammerer,  which  occurred  opportunely  enough^  they 
might  deem  themselves  absolved  from  their  connection 
with  France :  accordiug'l v  they  yielded  with  apparent  rea- 
diness to  the  iostances  of  Boso  and  his  consort ;  and^  with 
the  concmrence  of  the  pope,  they  crowned  them  ^^j^^^ 
king  and  queen  of  Cisjurane  Burgundy.  John  cbjunine 
adopted  him  "son  of  the  church/'  a  title  be-  ^'"^J- 
stowed  only  upon  reigning*  princes;  and  published  the 
anathema  against  all  who  should  impugn  his  right-  or 
disturb  his  government.^ 

Shordy  before  his  death,  Charles  the  Bald  had  ap- 
pointed Hoso  his  viceroy  in  Italy  during  his  chariea  the 
absence ;  but  neither  then  nor  since  had  the  Ftt  elected 
latter  possessed  any  influence  or  adherence  ^*®''*^'* 
which  could  balance  the  licentious  and  capricious  power 
of  nobihty  and  clergy.  Carlmann,  who  had  lately  suf- 
fered from  paralysis,  was  r^iiarded  as  already  dead  by  his 
Italian  vassals,  auti  \v  ilh  their  habitual  levity  they  had 
elected  Charles  the  Fat  of  Swabia  as  their  so\  ereio-n ; 
and  the  pontiff,  driven  onwards  by  the  torrent  of  revolu- 
tion, threw  himself  mto  the  arms  of  the  Tiew  kiTio-.  Tims 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  ye;ir  880,  Cijiu  lrs  appeared 
before  Home  as  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown,  the 
pope,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  cireumstanceS|  aban- 
doned the  Oallo-Frankish  branch  of  the  Caro-  Charles  the 
lingian  family^  and  crowned  him  emperor  of  the^<^  emperor. 

^  TbU  menace  was  aimed  at  Charles  kingdoms,  and  threatciunl  them  with 

the  iWc  of  Swabia.   Both  1m  and  hi«  the  last  centures  of  the  church  if  they 

brother  Louis  of  Franconia  were  pre-  should  venture  to  meddle  with  his  adopt- 

paring  to  try  for  a  share  in  the  scramble  ed  son  and  daughter  or  their  dominions. 


ior  power  to  which  thefnqaeotdniiiMt  See  Hmem»  Amiiil.  ann.  879.  ap.  Pertx, 

of  Uie  Car"liTi'_''itin  princes  gave  occa-  i.  p.  512:  cnnf*  Srsnumdi,  H.  dc  Fr.  torn, 

sion.  The  pop<j  bad  reooauuended  them  iii*  pp.  238-240,  and  i^o,  Gesch.  Ital. 
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Romans  with  all  custoinnry  pomp  and  ceremony*^  But 
no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  pope  could  avail  against  the 
stupid  indolence  of  the  being  to  whom  he  had  adminis* 
tered  this  tempting:  bribe.  As  if  to  fill  the  cup  of  hu- 
miliation to  overflowing*,  John  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon  the  cause,  and  to  revoke  his  adoption,  of  Boso  of 
Provence.^  Still  the  fee})le  vohiptuarv  whom  he  had  he- 
friended  could  not  he  niu\  ed  to  ahandon  that  cowardly 
policy  by  wliich  personal  dang'er  mig-ht  be  averted,  and 
a  re8])ite  from  IxxUh  exei  tion  mifrht  be  pui'chased. 

But  Pope  John  Vlil.  found  a  more  certain  remedy 
Activity  of  in  his  own  indomitable  seil-reiiauce  and  acti- 
Johnvm.  yitv.  When  deserted  by  all  external  aid,  he 
resorted  to  his  spiritual  weapons  with  efl'ect.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  and  the  predatory  princes  of  the  Ca- 
puans,  SalernitanS)  and  Gaetans  wei*e  excommunicated. 
But  these  visitations  would  probably  have  produced  no 
change  in  his  position,  if  he  had  not  found  more  material 
means  to  bring-  his  adversaries  to  reason.  The  primate 
Athanasius  of  Naples  was  made  sensible  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  papal  ban,  and  received  absolution  upon 
condition  of  his  breaking  off  his  connection  with  the 
Saracens,  slaying  without  mercy  all  of  them  that  should 
fall  in  his  way,  and  leaving  no  effort  untried,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bring  their  chiefi  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
papal  throne.^ 

The  calamitous  pontificate  of  this  pope  dosed  with 
Death  and       death,  in  the  year  889.    He  had  sat  upon 
oliaraotorof  the  papal  throne  for  a  term  often  years;  and 
jdmYm  jmm^that  period  had  enjoyed  more  frequent 
opportunities  than  any  preceding  pontiti'of  exercisinjif  the 
most  coveted  preroo-atives  of  the  chair  of  l^eter.  Twice 
he  had  he^^^^\  (•(l  ihe  crown  of  empire,  and  two  king*s  had 
heen  his  dehtur?  for  that  spiritual  rotification  which  the 
prepossessions  of  the  age  rendered  indispensable  to  the 

*  Hincm.  Annal.  ann.  880,  ap.  PerU,  *  Baroa.  ann.  881,  §6.   Ficuty  {ti>m. 

i.  p.  515;         ad  Baron,  ann.  ST'.^  ^  1.  xi.  p.  504)  naively  remftrks  that  this 

J  Si'o  the  Ifltors  of  r(>j)e  .1  ohn  V III.,  cona'ti"n  fif  ahwifiit;  ni  wms  hurdly  in 

up.  Baron,  aim.  880,  §  U,    Conf.  LeOy  conturiuiiy  witb  xXm  j>rumliv«  benignity 

Oesch.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  282,  froa  tito  rs'  of  the  ohurob. 
ep.  of  Popo  JohnVllL 
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completeness  and  security  of  the  royal  title.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  had  presumed  to  depart  from  the  law 
and  custom  of  succession,  and  on  another  he  had  arbi- 
trarily transferred  to  a  strang-er  the  finest  ])rovinccs  of 
the  Gallo-Frankish  king-doni.  He  had  in  the  course  of 
his  active  life  several  times  traversed  France  and  Italy 
from  end  to  end ;  he  had  indited  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pontifical  epistles ;  he  had  mingled 
j)ei*sonally  in  every  ecclesiastical  contro^■ersy  of  his  age ; 
he  had  even  led  his  troops  personally  into  the  field,  and 
achieved  frequent  successes.  And  although  in  his  hands 
the  censures  of  the  holy  see  lost  much  of  their  eliect  by 
the  prodigal  use  he  was  perhaps  compelled  to  make  of 
them,  yet  he  contrived  to  maintain,  even  over  the  callous 
consciences  of  his  Italian  neighboniis^  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence which  at  least  helped  out  his  scanty  military  re- 
sources ;  and  by  the  grant  of  privilegfes,  and  the  relax- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  penalties,  he  had  opened  an  asylum 
to  the  discontented  laity  and  clergy  among  his  opponents^ 
which  introduoed  perplexity  into  their  councils,  and  often 
disabled  them  from  distinguishing  friends  from  foes. 

Tet,  with  all  these  opportunities  of  command  and  in- 
fluence^ combined  with  gOTeming  capacity  of  Antioipatioa 
no  mean  order,  Pope  John  VI if.  was  unable  ®f 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  decay  and  corruption  which  accom- 
panied the  transition  state  of  feudalism  from  its  imperfect 
to  its  more  organic  and  accomplished  form.  The  degra- 
dation of  the  descendants  of  Charleningne  drew  after  it 
the  rapid  decline  of  the  great  spiritual  ally  whom  that  dy- 
nasty had  warmed  into  prodigious  life  and  activity  in  its 
own  bosom.  The  summer  sun^  which  hnd  hitherto  shone 
upon  the  papacy,  was  about  to  be  quenched  in  a  long  and 
dreary  winter  of  desertion  and  neglect.  These  ])almy 
days  were  now  to  be  succeeded  by  a  century  of  moral  de- 
crepitude and  political  torpor  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  its  past  history, — a  state  of  chronic  debility  which  no 
dominion  but  one  founded  upon  a  deep  and  widely*spread 
baus  of  religious  prepossession  could  We  survived. 
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BsMOn*  for  adverting  to  the  affiurs  of  the  eastern 

Home  and  the  East — Ignatius  and  Gregory  of  Syracuse — Deposition  of  I^a- 
tius—Photius  patriarch — Mutual  anathemas  aud  reference  t  )  Kotue — Letter 
of  the  Kmperor  Michael  HI. — Reply  of  Pope  Nicolas  I. — Legatiuo  to  Con- 
■Uuitinople  —  Tergivenatioii  of  tbe  l«g»tM«I>Mree  againit  lay-biahops— 
Protest  and  ai)iH'al  of  If^nuiius — Apology  of  Photius — Reply  of  Nicolas  L— 
Rome  tliL'  biiiiis  of  th^  L-hurch  —  Rome  the  only  modol  of  law  and  disrijiline — 
Nicolns  oil  the  ploaof  preci  dent — All  synodal  auUinrity  derirative  from  Kome 
— imection  of  Phuiius — The  regulation,  &c. — Charge  of  forgery — The  papal 
mtndatt  CondeBaawdop  of  the  legates— Papal  sentenoe  upon  Fhotim,  and 
Qpoa  Oregoiy  of  Bjraciue  —  Decree  for  the  restoration  of  Ignatins — Cluir* 
racter  and  position  of  Photius — Effect  of  the  papal  decree — The  Bulgarian 
dispnt»' — Libellous  letter  of  Michncl  the  Sot — Keply  of  Nicolas  I. — Style  and 
dic-tiuM  ot  the  reply — Exordium  of  the  reply;  charges  irrererenoe  and  blas- 
j>lK<niy;  affirms  Oonstantinopie  to  hare  alwajs  been  a  d^midettej' of  Bona  t 
the  emperor  a  blasphemer  of  God  and  his  ehmcli^Nioolaa  aaiarta  bu  ri^t 
of  asylum — Rome  tlu'  asylum  of  the  universe — Menace  and  taunt> -- Cr^m- 
mands  Michatl  tn  '^t  iul  the  lilif^^ants  to  Home — Exhorts  the  emperor  to  ol>ey 
the  church;  lu  burn  ull  obnoxious  writings,  especially  his  own  letter — Cha- 
raoter,  scope,  and  design  of  the  letter— The  papal  envoys  repulsed  from  ^ 
frontiers  of  the  eastern  empire — Results  of  the  policy  of  Pope  Micolaa  I. — 
Basis  of  his  demands — Papal  tactics — Photian  tactics — He  brin;^  a  charge  of 
heresy  aq^ainst  the  Latins — He  conrnkes  a  ^'••nfTal  council — He  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  difficulties  of  Nicolas — I'apal  appeal  to  the  western  ohorohea 
apiinst  niotina->ClMraeker  of  the  appeal— Pbotiaa  ajnod  of  8€7'^Btafllion 
and  downfall  of  Photioi— The  emperor  and  patiiaroh  at  die  feet  of  tiia  pope^ 
Oriental  legation  and  audience — The  bag— Burning  of  the  bag,  and  condem« 
nation  of  Vl;  itins  and  his  synod — Papal  project  of  a  general  cooncil  agTiin«t 
the  Photians — Libellus"  of  Pope  Hadrian  XL — Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  869 — Opening  of  the  oovneil^BeadiDg  of  the  LibaUna— Audienoea  and 
vesiatanoe  of  die  Photians— Photius  balbfe  the  synod— Defenoe  of  tbe  Fho* 
tian  bishops— Beenianey  and  condemnation  of  the  Photians — Anathemas  and 
paper-burning — Canons  of  the  council  of  869 — Close  of  the  sittlnga— Qaias 
of  Home— Infirmities  of  the  so-called  general  council  of  869. 

Wb  might  perhaps,  without  injury  ta  the  proper  subject 
Beasons  for  Ot  this  work,  have  taken  leave  of  Byzantine 
^e  'aiaireof  Ml  its  conuection  with  the  progress  of 

the  eastern  the  papal  power  at  the  era  of  the  political  se- 
obnrohea.  paration  or  Borne  from  the  lower  empire.  A 
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single  consideration,  however,  induces  us  to  pursue  thk 
episodic  portion  of  the  subject  to  the  final  schism  which 
put  an  end  to  re«;Hilai'  leliu'ious  intercourse  between 
the  churches  of  the  East  and  tlie  West.  We  ohsn  ve, 
namely,  that  the  controversies  of  tiie  holv  see  with  the 
clmi  ches  and  rulers  of  the  West  rarely  drew  from  her 
pontiffs  sncli  clear,  decisive,  and  peremptory  declarations 
of  prerogative  as  those  which  her  transactions  with  the 
Greek  emperors  and  their  churches  called  forth.  In 
these  documents  we  look  into  the  heart  and  mind  of 
Borne;  we  discover  in  their  tone  and  spirit  a  faithful 
tranacript  of  her  policy^  undisturbed  by  those  political 
reserves  which  tended  more  or  less  to  introduce  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  her  dealing's  with  those  neighbours  whom 
she  could  not  offend  without  inconvenience.  But  when 
she  addresses  the  Greek  heretic  or  schismatic^  whether 
emperor,  patriarch,  or  bishop,  all  such  reserve  vanishes; 
her  tone  is  full  and  clear,  her  voice  round  and  sonorous, 
and  her  whole  soul  and  intent  is  thrown  into  the  subject 
widmut  fear  or  caution. 

But  for  this  absence  of  all  restraint,  this  irritability 
of  temper,  there  was  a  pecuhar  cause,  tendiuj^  ^  -ii .  ,  ies 
to  banish  iorliearance,  and  irive  full  play  to  'b«tw^a 
those  passionate  sentiments  which  religious  up-  ^JJ'JJJJ^ 
position  80  coininonly  eng-enders,    The  distant 
scent  of  a  controversy  with  Constantinople  produced  an 
angry  chafino*  of  tlie  spirit,  which  noinled  to  di  (  per  mo- 
tives of  fear  and  iealuusv  tlinn  could  be  awakened  from 
anv  other  quarter.    Constantinople  was  the  only  really 
inde])endent  church,  the  only  one  which  stood,  out  in 
practical  isolation  from  the  chair  of  Peter.   Unavowedl  v, 
indeed,  in  theory,  but  undeniably  in  practice,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  was  the  nominee  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  in  the  same  respects  that  sovereign  was  himself  the 
temporal  head  of  the  church  of  his  empire.  At  Rome  this 
state  of  things  was  as  the  "  abomination  of  desolation  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord."  In  aggravation  of  this  original 
sin,  the  discipline  and  ritual  of  the  Greek  church  not  only 
disdained  conformity  with  those  of  her  Latin  sister,  but 
discountenanced  or  reprehended  certain  traditionary  rites 
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and  forms  hallowed  in  the  ])riu  ti(  e  of  the  would-be  "  mo- 
ther and  mistress"  of  all  churches.  But  n  still  deeper 
wound — a  running*  sore  whicii  deHed  the  healing*  hand 
of  time — rankled  in  the  spirit  of  the  papacy.  Of  ail  that 
wide  domain  which  the  popes  of  Rome  had  theretofore 
suGceasfuUy  vindicated  to  toemselveB.  not  a  vestig^e  re* 
mained.  Epirus^  Dardania,  Hoesia^  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  Orete^ — ^in  a  word,  the  vast  diocese  of  Illyricum  Ori- 
entale^ — were  now^  and  had  been  for  a  centur\'  past, 
peaceably  ranged  under  the  sceptre  of  her  rival  But 
spiritual  claims  are  as  imperishable  as  the  power  in  which 
tney  are  presumed  to  dwell ;  and  every  province  and  can* 
ton  of  her  lost  dominion  was  as  clearly  as  ever  mapped 
out  in  the  memory  of  Bome.  Politically  she  was  not 
involved  with  Constantinople  to  any  vital  extent  There 
was  therefore  httle  occasion  for  those  shifts  and  disgiiises 
to  which  she  was  often  driven  in  her  intercourse  with 
those  powers  upon  w  hich  she  depended  for  protection 
against  her  numerous  diuuestic  and  foreign  enemies ; 
consequently  notliiuu-  to  impede  the  fullest  expression  of 
opinion  and  feeling-,  or  to  check  the  flow  ot  that  rude 
invective,  passionate  reproach^  or  haug-hty  menace,  in 
which  the  controversy  of  the  ag-e  habitually  clothed  itself. 
A  fairer  opportunity  to  hear  her  state  her  own  spiritual 
claims  in  the  vnlg-ar  tong'ue  of  the  age  could  hardly  be 
presented  to  our  adoption. 

The  reestablishment  of  imag^e-worship  in  the  East 
wtiasand(^'>*  844)  Wss  treated  by  the  Greeks  in  all 
Gregory  of  rcspccts  as  a  party  question.*   When  the  ob- 
Syracuse,  j^^^     ^|^^  victorious  psTty  was  gained)  they 
threw  aside  the  claims  and  merits  of  RomC;  as  a  war- 
rior lays  aside  his  arms  when  the  battle  is  won.  The 
papacy  acquired  no  more  influence  in  the  management 
or  direction  of  ecclesiastical  aflairs  than  before  she  had 
unfurled  her  standard.    In  the  full  gale  of  i^igious 
warfare  her  pennon  floated  proudly  enoug^h  ^  when  the 
tempest  lulled;  it  was  coldly  dropped,  with  scarcely  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered.    After  the 

•  Gonf.  Book  V.  c.  t.  p.  ASl  of  this  work. 
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deposition  of  Jolni  Lecouoinantis,  ISieetas,  a  son  of  the 
Emperor  Micliael  IL,  was  placed  upon  the  patriai-chal 
throne  by  tlie  ref»vnt  Bnrdas.  The  new  patriarch,  how- 
ever,  soon  gave  odence  to  his  patron  by  insisting*  upon 
bis  repudiating  the  widow  of  bis  brother,  whom  he  bad 
married.  Nicetas  had^  as  monk,  assumed  the  name  of 
Ignatius,  bv  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  known  to  the 
church.  He  moreover  opposed  Bardas  in  his  design  of 
engrossing  all  the  powers  of  the  regency,  and  protected 
the  empresi^mother  Theodora  and  her  daughters  against 
the  injustice  of  the  court  About  the  same  time  6re- 
gt)ry,  bishop  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  a  person  in  high 
mvour  with  the  Ceesar  Bardas,  incurred  the  censure  of 
the  impracticable  patriarch,  and  was,  at  his  instance, 
synodieally  tried  and  deposed.^  Against  this  sentence 
Gregory  nppealed  to  Pope  Leo  IV. ;  and  Ignatius  sent 
a  legate  to  Kome  to  explain  the  transaction.  That  pon- 
till,  as  a  matter  of  coursej  interpreted  this  conciliatory 
disposition  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  confirmntion 
of  the  sentence  by  the  hol}^  see  was  requisite  to  impart 
validity  to  the  net  of"  the  svTiod.*  But  neither  that  pon- 
tiff nor  his  successor  Benedict  ill.  took  any  step  in  the 
matter  further  than  to  reserve  co^rnisance  of  the  cause ; 
a  ceremony  which  was  nr\  ( r  onntted,  whatever  the  real 
character  of  the  appheation  niii^ht  he. 

But  Bardas  and  his  friend  (Ireir-ory  soon  tired  of 
the  impracticable  patriarch.  Ignatius  was  ban- 
ished  to  his  convent ;  and  Photius,  a  gentleman 
of  high  reputation  for  learning  and  address,  pj^g^ 
was  raised  per  saltnm  from  the  condition  of  a 
layman  to  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople.  The 
reputation  of  this  eztraordinnry  man  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies ;  no  scrap  of  Mendly  testimony  on  his  be- 

A.I).  851.  rMtomtioii  of  her  late  spir^ftl  domi- 

«  The  presumption,  however,  was  nn-  nion,  or  any  pnrt  of  it.  in  cons«'qiience 

founded.   'ITie  pope's  jurisdicti  tn  pro-  of  thf  iconoclastic  pt  :»(  ••.  !>ii>  more  than 

o«>edMl  upon  the  pretence  llmt  tb«  of  the  terrHttrid  patrun.tny  ahwhadloit 

bishops  ot  Sicily  wore  tho  spiritual  .sub-  in   the  cf>nrse  of  t)u-  religious  war. 

jwjla  of  Rome.    But  Sicily  had  been  Conf.  Baron,  ann.  854,  S  7,  cuui  not. 

Mv«red  from  th«  LiUia  piAriMrehvto  hy  Pagi^  p.  485w  Sea  U,  ibad.  ami.  860, 

Lfo  the  Isauri:in  njore  than  a  i-cruiiry  §6tpw6S8» 
before  thit}  and  there  it  no  trace  ot  a 
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half  baa  been  allowed  to  reach  iMMterity ;  he  is  therefore 

♦entitled  to  the  utmost  benefit  ot  any  reluctant  admisaions 
ill  his  favour  that  may  be  extracted  from  the  e\idence 
of  his  (If'tractors.  It  appeal^  siiij^nilar  that  the  elevation 
of  Photius  was  uiiaccoiiipanied  by  any  judicial  sentence 
of deprivutiou  against  his  predecessor;  hut  this  irreg*u- 
larity  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  capricious  practice  of 
the  Byzantine  court.  Tlicre  were  now  ostensibly  tuo 
patriarchs  of  ConstaTitinoj>le ;  but  Photius  was  iint  a 
])erson  to  bear  with  a  rival  or  an  associate  on  the  throne, 
and  it  is  probable  that  hp  put  in  requisition  all  the  arts 
of  solicitation  and  nitrigue  to  prevail  upon  Ignatius  to 
resign  the  patriarchate.  Under  the  encouragement,  how- 
ever, of  a  considerable  body  of  the  clergy  attached  to  his 
intereata,  the  latter  stedfastly  refused  to  yield  to  the 
usurper  ;  and,  accompanied  by  his  friends  in  a  body,  he 
seceded  to  the  church  of  St.  Irene,  wh^rc  his  party  re- 
soh  ed  themselves  into  a  synod,  and  solemnly  anathema- 
tised  Photius,  and  all  who'  should  hold  communion  with 
him  as  their  patriarch* 

To  be  even  with  his  opponents,  Photius,  supported  by 
MataKi  court,  assemoled  his  friends  in  the  church 
•QftthoDM  of  the  anoetles,  and  passed  sentence  of  deposi* 
^"^''^l^'^'^tion  and  anathema  agtunst  Ignatius  ana  his 
associates.  The  latter  were  accordingly  com- 
mitted to  custody  in  common  gaols,  or  banished  to  dis- 
tant regions  under  all  those  circumstances  of  want, 
neglect,  and  cruelty  which  always  befell  all  who  had 
incurred  the  displeuMii  e  of  the  court.  All  these  eiior- 
niitie6  were  of  course  laid  to  the  charge  of  Photius  him- 
self by  his  enemies ;  and  the  combined  moral  and  loruial 
defects  of  his  cause  deprived  him  of  that  sympathy  which 
mio'ht  have  blunted  the  arrow  of  accusation.  He  has- 
tened to  despatcli  his  leo'atesto  Kome,  to  lay  before  Pope 
Nicolas  I.  a  hi^iily  coloured  statement  of  the  lat€  do- 
ini;s  at  Constantinople ;  and  at  the  same  time  took  all 
imag  inable  pains  to  intercept  the  communications  of  his 
adversaries  with  the  holy  see.  Nicolas,  however,  after 
possf  ssing  himself  of  the  cause  as  an  appeal  to  the  ordi- 
nary prerogative  of  the  see  of  Peter,  civilly  informed 
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Pbotms  that  the  manifest  irreo;nlaritv  of  his  election 
must  prevent  the  papal  assent  to  his  consecration  until 
the  pope  should  have  made  fhrther  inquiries  on  the  spot ; 
for  which  purpose  it  was  his  intention,  as  soou  as  possible^ 
to  send  commissioners  to  Constantinople/ 

The  letters  from  the  Emperor  Michael  III.  (the  Sot) 
which  accompanied  the  statement  of  Photius,  Letter  of 
enabled  the  pontitl  to  enlarge  more  freely  upon  ^*|j^g£^ 
the  nature  of  the  transactioii  than  would  have  Kepi^of  Pope 
been  suitable  in  corresponding-  with  a  person 
who^  like  Photius,  could  not  be  treated  with  in  any  re- 
cognised character.  The  pope  remarked  that,  thougfh 
praiseworthy  in  itself^  the  communication  of  the  empe- 
ror was  tardy  and  ill-timed :  "  For/'  said  he,  "the  holy 
fathers  of  the  church  have  held  it  as  a  maxim  that  no 
matter  of  grave  importance  could  be  finally  decided  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  pontiff  of  Rome;  yet  have 
you  transgressed  this  salutary  rule^  and^  without  con- 
sulting US,  have  g-i\  en  your  countenance  to  an  assembly 
which  has  degraded  your  metropolitan  patriarch :  and 
this  glaring*  irregularity  appears  upon  the  very  face  of 
}  our  letter,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  your  adviser  Photius. 
But  matters  of  a  still  more  serious  aspect  strike  us  in 
the  perusal  of  these  documents.  You  have,  it  ap])enr9, 
in  contempt  of  Scripture,  of  the  councils^  and  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  elevated  a  layman  per 
mltum  to  the  patriarchal  dignity :  such  a  proceeding 
cnnnot  be  allowed  to  pass  witnont  our  most  serious  ani- 
madversion ;  and,  with  a  view  to  our  fullest  satisfaction, 
we  direct  that  Ignatius  himself  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  our  said  commissioners  and  a  full  synod,  to  show 
cause  why  he  has  deserted  the  flock  committed  to  his 
chai^;  that  every  focility  be  afforded  for  a  canonical 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  proceedings  against  him  ; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  inquest  be  transmitted  to  us, 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  right  judgment  on  the  whole 
matter.** 

In  his  dealings  with  the  court  and  clergy  of  the  £ast| 
Nicolas  I.  deemed  all  reserve  out  of  place;  he  therefore 

4  BwmL  Mui.  860,  §  S,  p.  SS9. 
roL.  iif  .  A  A 
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Lefration  to  ^^^0^'^^  110  (loubt  to  Tcst  upoii  the  terms  of 
Coiistanti-  comiiiunion  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  seized 
nopie.  ^jjjg  opportunity  to  urg-e  upon"  the  emperor  a 
peremptory  demand  for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
provinces  constituting"  the  ancient  diocese  of  Illyricum 
Orientale, — comprising  by  this  time  probably  the  greater 
half  of  the  empire, — as  held  in  the  days  of  his  predeces- 
sors, from  Damasus  to  Hormisda,  through  their  vicar  the 
primate  of  Thessalonica,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  holy  see and  he  demanded  that  in  the  execution  of 
these  articles,  and  all  other  matters  they  might  have  in 
charge,  neither  the  emperor  himself,  nor  any  others  by 
his  negligence  or  connivance,  should  be  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  his  legates,  Rodoald  and  Za chary,  so  as  to 
impede  them  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  commission/  The 
legates  themselves  were  instructed  upon  no  pretence  to 
communicate  with  Photius,  and  to  take  every  precaution 
against  the  falsification  of  the  letters  intrusted  to  them 
for  deliver}'.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  pre- 
Tergiversa-  cautioiis,  it  tumed  out  that  the  arts  of  Byzan- 
tion  of  the  tiuc  persuusiou  were  more  than  a  match  for  the 
legates,  fortitude  of  the  legates.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  nearly  eight  months, — accompanied,  no  doubt,  with 
some  personal  inconvenience, — they  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunities of  IMiotius  and  the  court,  and  pubhcly  com- 
municated with  him  as  legitimate  patriarch.**  Having 
thus,  as  he  thought,  secured  himself  against  papal  oppo- 
sition, Photius  assembled  a  convocation  of  no  fewer  than 
318  bishops  at  Constantinople;  and  after  proof  of  some 
formal  irregularity  in  the  election  of  Ignatius,  procured 
a  sentence  of  nulHtv,  and  divested  him  of  the  episcopate. 

j^^^.j.^g         But  it  appears  that  the  deposed  patriarch 
against  lay-  had  df»feiide(l  liimself  with  spirit  and  courage; 
bishops.   ^^^^  either  under  the  impression  produced  by 

•  Conf.  Bo<jk  II.  c.  i.  p.  280 ;  Book  made  of  his  letters  to  the  Orientals, — 
III.  c.  i.  p.  8  ;  ibid.  c.  ii.  p.  h't ;  ibid.  c.  one  to  keep  himself,  a  second  for  the 
iii.  p.  104  ;  Book  V.  c.  i.  pp.  429,  4,30.       use  of  the  legates,  and  a  third  for  the 

f  Baron,  ann.  860,  §§  3-9,  pp.  523,  persons  to  whom  they  were  addreased, 

524.  — nnder  the  apprehension  that*  if  no 

•  See  the  original  Letters  of  Nicolas  mt-ans  of  verifying  the  contents  were 
I ,  ap.  Duron,  ann.  861,  §  8,  p.  535  It  ut  hand,  Photius  might  scixe  and  altMr 
appears  that  the  pontiff  had  three  copies  them  to  suit  his  own  purposes 
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his  remonstrances,  or  under  the  iiiliueiice  of  the  leg'ates, 
the  synod  enacted,  firxt,  that  in  future  no  priest  or 
prelate  should  be  Ju^tihed  in  rt  uoancing'  the  comnui- 
nion  of  his  su})erior  until  the  latter  should  have  been 
canouicailv  deposed ;  secondly^  that  no  bishop  should  be 
consecrated  to  any  church  during  the  lifetime  of  the  in- 
cumbent, nor  until  six  mouths  after  canonical  depriva^ 
tioD  or  voluntary  resigpnation ;  thirdly,  that  no  layman 
should  be  promoted  to  the  episcopate  without  passing^ 
through  the  canonical  probation,  and  obtaining  the  re- 
gular orders ;  and  laatfyy  that  aU  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule  which  niiolit  occur  in  the  history  of  the  church 
should  not  for  the  time  to  come  be  again  drawn  into 
precedent. 

Though  these  enactments  might  not  have  been  best 
pleasing  to  the  patriarchy  his  object  was  gained  p^^^g^ 
for  the  present :  and  it  seems  not  very  credible  appeal  of 
that,  under  sucn  circumstances,  he  should  have 

deemed  a  documentary  resignation  bv  his  rival  of  so  much 
nnportance  to  the  secui  ity  of  his  own  title  to  the  patri- 
arciiate,  as  to  induce  luni  to  commit  the  inhuman  cruel- 
ties ag"ainst  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Ignatius  with 
which  his  adversaries  have  charged  him  for  the  purpose 
of  e-x  tor  ting'  so  useless  an  instrument.  It  is.  indeed,  ad- 
mitted that  the  late  patriarch  was  very  soon  restored  to 
liberty;  and  that  thi-  earliest  use  he  made  of  it  was  to 
compose  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  friends, — in- 
cluding eight  metropolitans,  many  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks, — a  strong  memorial  to  the  pontiH' of  Kome,  con- 
taining a  minute  detail  of  the  suifenngs  he  had  endured, 
the  irregularity  of  the  prosecution  against  him.  the  pre* 
varication  of  the  legates,  and  their  unauthorised  partici* 
pation  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  him.  He  complained 
more  especially  that  nis  appeal  to  the  pope,  publicly 
tendered  to  the  synod  that  tried  him,  had  been  contemp- 
tuously rejected }  and  that  canonical  law  and  precedent — 
in  particular  the  canons  of  Sardica  and  the  case  of  St* 
John  Chrysostom** — ^had  not  been  deemed  wortliy  of  at- 

'  Conf.  Book  L  c  ix.  p  907,  and  Book  genuine,  of  which  there  may  be  some 
II*  c.  L  p.  275,  of  this  work.    This — if     doubt — is  the  onl^  iuttajice  on  record 
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tention.  The  memorialists  concluded  by  imploring"  the 
pontiff,  *'nfter  the  example  of  the  holy  apostle  Paul/'*  to 
nn^^teIl  to  the  rescue  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and  to  stretch 
forth  his  hnm\  to  ;{^  t  nge  tlie  outrages  perpetrated  a^uiiist 
the  leg'itiiiiate  juuriarcli  and  liis  supporters.^ 

Photius,  ^vhose  lnn(>*nn<>"e  upon  the  uccusioTi  was  by 
Apniorry  all  accounts  temperate,  if  not  judicious,  sent  a 
ofphotiu*.  report  of  the  decision  of  the  council  to  Pope 
Nicolas  I.,  according"  to  ecclesiastical  courtesy  and  an- 
cient usagfe*  He  professed  his  submission  to  undesened 
i^buke,  iu\(]  protested  that  he  had  not  soug-ht  the  dignity 
\\  hich  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  He  had  always,  he 
said,  preferred  the  life  of  learned  leisure  to  the  bustle  of 
public  business  or  the  intercourse  with  the  world  ^  but 
that  when  he  found  the  change  in  his  position  to  be 
inevitable^  he  had  applied  himself  with  all  his  powers  to 
the  performance  of  his  new  duties.  Hen  in  authority, 
he  observed^  cannot  always  choose  their  agents ;  some- 
times even  they  are  compelled  to  seem  to  approve  that 
which  they  dislike,  neither  rewarding^  nor  punishing 
strictl}'  according  to  desert :  in  this  way,  they  often  come 
to  bear  the  blame  of  the  offences  of  others ;  nud  so  it 
might  happen  that,  if  any  vinl*  nee  had  been  done  to 
Ignatius  or  his  friends,  the  repruach  should  fall  ii  hliu 
instead  of  those  who  really  rnnunitted  abuses  of  which 
he  was  wholly  innocent/  He  contended,  thnt  if  there 
had  been  auv  nnunialy  in  his  election,  not  he,  but  they 
who  had  elected  him,  must  be  responsible;  thoug-h,  in 
fact,  the  oriental  churches  knew  of  no  canon  ao-ainst  the 
elevation  of  a  layman  to  the  episcopate,  as  might  appear 
in  the  cases  of  Kectarius,  Tarasius^  Gregory  the  iatber  of 
the  Divine,  Thalassius  of  Caesarea, and  others:  the  Latin 
church  itself  had  not  rigidly  observed  the  rule,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  who  was  an  unbaptised  catechu- 

of  the  Sardican  canons  having  been  rc-  of  cruelty  he  is  depicted  by  his  «dv«r- 

ccived  or  aeled  upon  by  the  Orientals*  naries  to  haTi> been, nothing  would  have 

See  X^K^pui, de  AnCiq.  Diamp.  £oelea>  |K  hi^^-u  cuNu  r  than  to  in. mure-  hi^  rival  in 

107.  a  prison,  or  ^ven  to  have  put  him  to 

■  'rhe  pope  would  probably  bate  pfe>  death,  ratber  tban  to  have  set  bin  at 

ferred  Pon  r.  lib*  rtv  at  a  time  when  he  still  possessed 

i  Baron,  ano.  Stil,  S§  15-31.  the  means  of  being  as  troableaome  as 

"  If  he  had  really  been  the  monster  the  retnlt  pm?ed  hm  lo  be. 
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men  at  the  time  of  his  election.  He  admittefl,  however, 
thnt  the  pi  actice,  if  it  became  such,  niiii  ht  be  attended 
with  abuse  and  scandal;  and  he  I'lirther  observed,  that 
he  had  enrjeavoured  to  remove  the  cause  by  snpporting^ 
t\h'  eiiaetnient  of  the  synod,  that  no  monk  nor  lavmnu 
should  be  advanced  to  the  episeo])ate  without  passing" 
through  the  inferior  orders,  as  usual  in  all  other  cases. 
Eeferringf,  then,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  demand  of  the 
pope  reg-ardingf  restitution  of  the  Illyrian  diocese,  he  de- 
clared that  it  would,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, cause  him  no  regret ;  but  that  the  power  to  define 
the  limits  of  provinces  and  jurisdictions  lay  neither  with 
faim  nor  with  the  pope,  but  was  altogether  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  emperor,  consequently  the  pope  could 
not  impute  tiis  non -compliance  as  a  personal  offence. 
The  apology  concluded  by  earnestly  cautioning  Nicolas 
against  those  vagrant  priests  and  slanderers  who  he  knew 
had  already  been  very  ousy  with  his  reputation  at  Rome.* 
Stuii<^  to  the  quick  by  the  cool  and  matter-of-fact 
tone  of  this  statement,  T^icolaa  assembled  a  Reply  ©f 
synod  oi  Italian  bisliops :  he  denounced  IMio-  NiootatL 
tius  as  a  usurper ;  he  declared  that  he  had  given  no  autho- 
ritv  to  his  envovs  to  consent  to  his  elevation,  and  that 
no  consideration  should  induce  him  to  sanction  either  the 
deposition  ol  Ignatius  or  the  intrusion  of  liis  rival.  The 
same  resolution  wns  t'xpressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Empe- 
ror Michael.  To  Photius  liiniself  he  vouchsafed  a  iulier 
explanation  of  the  sentiments  whicli  his  conduct  had 
inspired;  a  reply  which  hgures  among  tlie  su])erbest 
monuments  of  papal  arrogance  that  ever  i-sued  from 
the  chair  of  Peter."  "  Our  Lord  and  Saviour,'*  said  the 
pontiff,  "  when  he  vouchsafed  to  appear  in  the  j^^^^ 
flesh,  established  the  foundations  of  his  church  basis  of  ti» 
upon  the  Rock  Peter,  and  gave  unto  him  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  whataoever  be  might 
bind  on  earth  miorht  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  that  what- 
soever he  might  loose  on  earth  should  be  loosed  in  hea- 


'  Sof  the  entire  tlocnmont.  op.  BatWt* 
Mm.  861,      34-54,  pp.  544-550. 

We  give  it  In  u  eompraMod  %  fern 


as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity;  see 
the  letter  At  lengtb,  ap.  Boron,  aim.  862, 

p.  86a 
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vcn*  Now  upon  this  Inuiulation  the  appointed  hvilders 
have  from  time  to  tiiiif  hoa]>ed  many  precious  stones,  till 
hv  their  unwearied  dilio-eiiee  the  whole  building-  hath 
been  perfertpd  into  indibsoluble  solidity.  And  that  npos- 
tolicai  authority  by  which  all  tliis  has  been  accofiinlished 
was  hv  hiui  delivered  u^  er  unto  us  his  vicars,  the  trusty 
servants  of  (lod,  7t*Ae^«^  r^c.s  he  hath  opened^  so  that  no 
mists  or  darkness  have  any  pon-er  to  scdvce  them  from 
the  right  path, Among"  these  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  numher  our  feebleness ;  though  tremblmg  under 
the  harden  that  is  hiid  upon  us  when  we  reflect  on  the 
rigid  account  we  sliall  one  day  have  to  give  to  the  Eternal 
Judge  on  behalf  of  all,  and  in  the  presence  of  ail  who  bear 

the  name  of  Christ  

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  whole  body  of  true  be- 

lievers  over  the  whole  world  looketh  unto  this 
only  model  OUT  holj  Boman  church  as  the  only  true  stand- 
of  law  and  ^  q{  unity  of  faith  and  discipline,  it  behoveth 

us  to  bestow  the  greater  vigilance  over  the 
Lord's  flock  the  more  frequently  we  hear  of  those  raven- 
ous wolves  who  go  about  to  slay  the  sheep ;  lest  by  our 
silence  we  incur  the  guilt  of  siipineness,  and  those  who 
ought  to  hear  our  voice  obtain  the  excuse  of  ignorance. 
And  inasmuch  as  this  church  of  Peter  is  the  head  of  all 
churches,  it  is  imperative  upon  all  to  a/Iopt  her  as  their 
model  in  every  matter  of  ecele'^iiastical  txpedieney  and 
institution,  because  she  hath  maintained  all  these  things 
immaculate  lioni  \hv  Im  L'inni?}!r.  Therefore  also  all  things 
that  are  sanctinuf d  In  hf  r  ?  ulers  in  virtue  of  tlieir  plen' 
ary  avthority  shall,  notwithstandiny  any  law  or  cif-^toni 
to  the  contrary,  be  on  no  account  departed  ftom  by  the 
rest. 

Now  you,  Photius,  being  a  simple  layman,  havB,  in 
NiooiM  on  ^^^^^  defiance  of  all  these  holy  laws  and  usages, 
the  plea  of  insolcutly  presumod  to  ascend  the  patriarchal 
chair :  you  nave,  moreover,  dared  to  snelter  your 
usurpation  under  the  venerable  names  of  Nectarius,  Ta« 
rasius^  and  the  holy  Ambrose;  wholly  forgetting  that  the 
first  of  these  was  raised  up  to  govern  the  churdi  because 

*  Witaett  Liberint.  Vigiliiii»  Honorius  I 
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of  the  dearth  of  eligible  ministers;  that  the  second  was 
chosen  for  the  defence  of  the  church  ag-ainst  the  hhis- 
phemous  heresy  of  the  nnao'e-brcjjkers ;  and  that  the  lust 
was  pointed  out  by  the  hug-er  of  God  himself  by  a  visi- 
ble miracle.®  But  what  say  you  now  to  your 

darinjcr  invasion  and  usurpation  of  tlu*  see  of  the  holv 
In;-natius,  himself  a  living  bishop?    Thus  you  say,  *  W  e 
of  the  church  of  new  lioiiip  k'Tjow  imthin^  about  a  S}Tiod 
of  Sardica J  nothing*  of  the  dr(  n  es  ol'tlie  llornan  pontiffs/ 
Nay,  hut  that  synod  was  iieid  within  the  hunts  of  your 
empire^  and  was  received  by  the  universal  rhnrch.f'  As 
to  your  ignorance  of  the  decretals  of  the  tirst  of  all  sees^ 
— that  from  whom  you  well  know  all  itynoch 
and  all  oounoilif  denve  their  authority  to  bind  suth^rity 
and  to  loose,— it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  your  jJ^^'^J^^® 
reason ;  for  you  were  quite  aware  that  all  these    "  °™** 
ordinances  strictly  prohibit  the  elevation  of  a  layman  to 
the  office  of  bishop ;  that,  in  short,  they  absolutely  annnl 
your  own  ordination. 

You  tell  us  next  of  your  reluctance  to  accept  the 
proffered  chair.  We  helieve  it  not;  for  every  Rd«aiiim 
act  of  yours  since  your  elevation  cobtradicts  Ihs  ^rho^ 
pretence.  Without  a  mementos  delay,  you  set  to  work  to 
depose  areUbishope  and  bishops ;  you  cruelly  condemned 
and  persecuted  the  innocent  Ignatius.  But  the  holy  Ro- 
man church  huth  decreed  that  no  one  shall  he  condemned 


•  Nioolsi  i»  nry  fUSba*  vpon  this 

plea  of  I'hf'tlus.  But  in  the  r:)<o  of 
JNieotarius  vte  do  not  find  any  ground  fix' 
the  papal  allegation.  8m  the  ■oeount 
of  bis  elevation  in  Sozomcn,  lib.  vit.  cc. 
▼u.  Tiii.  {  HoeraUSfhb.  r.  c  viii.  I'ieo- 
dortt,  lib.  r.  c.  viii. :  ood£  Bohm.  warn. 
381,  §§  69.71,  and  Ffeury,  toin.  ir.  pp. 
999  «l  tqq.  Tb«  eleT4MioD  of  Neotanui 
is  h»idl7  to  be  traoed  to  any  more  et&- 
cient  eause  than  the  will  of  tht>  KniiK-- 
ror  Tbeodosiua  ibe  Great.  Ortaioiy 
there  ivas  no  lack  of  fit  and  proper  per- 
sons to  fill  the  office  ;  for  the  derm'  of 
the  emperor  "pro  eathalioi  fide"  names 
no  less  than  ten  bishops  of  sneh  nn- 
doubted  orthr>doxy  that  he  denounced 
all  who  ihould  difi'er  from  them  aa  he- 
retics. As  to  (he  case  of  Tarasius,  see 
Boaky.e.iT.oflUa«rw[^f.4B9,  Tha 


single  ground  of  approval  in  hU  ease 

th:ir  his  I'h-vution  suited  the  views 

of  liume  at  the  moment ;  in  all  other 
respects  it  was  as  defective  as  thsA  ot 

Pliotius.  The  case  of  Ambrose  cer- 
tain] j  could  not  help  out  that  of  Pho« 
tins;  forwhattheAunighty  mighthave 
been  pleased  to  do  In  that  casi  ,  th  - 
pope  alone  vas  competent  to  do  m  the 
others.  It  would  bare  been  more  honest 

to  have  put  the  caseM  of  NeotarfttS  tOd 

Tarasius  upon  lhaft  ground. 

P  This  is  tintrue.    The  orientd 

ehtuvikes  never  ncee{)i»d  the  decrees  of 
tfaelAtineouncU  oftSardica;  fur  though 
held  within  the  territory  of  the  orien- 
tal empire,  almost  all  the  Gn  ek  bishnpa 
had  seceded  from  it  to  rhiiippopolis. 
Cent  BoA  I,  e.  ix.  pp.  203  el  sqq.  of 
this  woA. 
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vithoat  certain  proof;  and  therefore  she  doth  not  con- 
demn Ignatius^  neither  doth  she  recdve  you  into  the  Usts 
of  the  holy  hierarchy.   And  this  she  doth,  not  from  any 

persoiuil  disfavour  towards  you,  but  from  zeal  for  the 
trdditions  o  f  the  fathers,  and  from  a  buruiiio*  desire  that 
the  holy  cluin  h  of  Constantinople, — which  hath  now, 
according  to  ancient  practice  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
fathers^  recurred  to  the  Roni;iii  chair  for  direction  and 
security, — niny  Btand  without  stain  or  reproach,  by  the 
cutting-'oti  oi  all  such  things  as  are  contrary  to  eccie- 
fiiasticnl  rule  and  order. 

Again,  you  allege  that  different  churclies  have  dif- 

Tlwwgai*-  ferent  customs ;  and  we  reply,  that  as  long  as 
there  be  no  canonical  authority  against  such 
customs  which  might  compel  us  to  pronounce  them  voidy 
we  refrain  from  passing  judgment  upon  them.  And  verily 
we  shall  take  good  care  that  the  salutary  regulation  so 
lately  introduced  into  your  church,  that  no  layman  be 
suddenly  elevated  to  the  episcopate,  be  lienceforward  ri^ht 
well  observed  among  you^  and  that  the  like  abomination 
gain  no  further  support  m>m  precedents  like  yours. 

With  respect  to  'your  dealings  with  our  leg-ates,  no 

Chwge  of  single  drcumstanoe  of  your  disgraceful  conduct 
foigmy.  |g  £adden  from  us :  we  know  that  your  demean- 
our  towards  them^  as  well  as  the  use  3'ou  made  of  the 
documents  intrusted  to  them,  were  expressly  so  contrived 
as  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  executing  their  com- 
mission. It  is  well  known  to  us  that  our  apostolic  epistle 
to  the  late  synod  was — as  by  the  falsified  copy  of  the 
same  in  your  report  of  the  acts  of  that  synod  transmit- 
ted to  us  clearly  ap|)ears — by  some  person  fraudnlently 
altered,  so  as  to  put  in  the  place  of  its  true  nitent  and 
meaning  another  and  a  diilierent  object,  at  variance  with 
our  real  intention  as  expressed  in  tlip  g-enuine  text  of  the 
same.  We  are  moreover  fullv  inibrmod  that  thev,  our 
leopates,  were  comjjelled  by  personal  violence,  and  by 
threats  of  a  long  and  dreary  exile  amid  tilth  and  misery, 
as  well  as  by  divers  other  machinations  of  yourself  and 
your  accomplices,  to  relinouish  the  performance  of  their 
duty  ^  and  tliat  they  were  tnereby  disabled  from  ascertain- 
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ingf  according^  to  the  tenor  of  their  instructions^  whether 
the  .deposition  of  Ig^iatius  was  just  or  uD  just." 

The  papal  adjudication  against  Photius  was  accord- 
ing-ly  published  to  the  whole  Christian  world  iu  The  papal 
encvclical  letters  to  the  three  great  patriarchs  """te. 
ancf  all  the  bishops  of  the  East.  "We  coinmand,"  said 
the  ])()utillj  "  by  our  apostolical  uulhority  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  privilege  of  our  see,  that  yon  each  make 
known  to  us  your  fiill  acceptance  of,  and  acquiescence  in, 
this  our  pastoral  decision;  that  yon  publish  it  in  every 
province  and  parish  ;  that  you  inculcate  it  in  yonr  ser- 
mons ;  and  that  you  yourselves  adopt  and  act  upon  it 
without  reserve  or  delay."'* 

In  his  reply  to  the  apobgy  of  Photius,  Nicolas  had 
apparently  adopted  the  excuses  tendered  by  his  coBd«nn»- 
legates  for  their  demeanour  at  Constantinople,  tion  of  the 
But  the  arrival  of  inculpatory  letters  from  Ig-  ^^s^^ 
natius  and  his  Mends  gave  a  different  aspect  to  their  con- 
duct: they  had  accepted  bribes;  they  had  hem  among 
the  fbremoet  and  the  loudest  in  condemning  Ignatius; 
they  had  then,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  instructions, 
publicly  communicated  with  PhotiuSy  and^  in  the  name 
of  the  pope,  acknowledged  the  title  of  that  criminal  to 
the  patriarchal  throne.    Upon  these  charges  they  were 
put  upon  their  trial,'  and  solemnly  degraded  from  the 
priesthood  and  excommunicated.    The  pope  next  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  the  principal  ofl(?naers,— riioiius, 
Gregory  of  Syracuse,  and  their  accomplices.    As  to  the 
former,  no  further  inquiry  was  deemed  requisite :  he  was 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  canuiiicid  forms;  papaiaen- 
he  was  an  outlaw,  "  a  thief,  and  a  robber,  who  team  upon 
had  entered  the  fold  of  the  Lord,  not  by  the 
door,  but  over  the  wall ;"  he  was  "  a  ruffian  and  an 
adulterer a  mere  associate  of  dainiii  d  and  accursed 
heretics,  such  as  Gregory  of  Syracuse  and  others,  whom 
Pope  Benedict  111.  had  condemned.  Photius  was  there- 
fore pronounced  an  alien  from  the  church,  divested  ab 
imHo  of  all  aacerdotal  office  ^  and  it  was  iiirther  ordered 

<)  Barm.  ann.  862,  §  19«  p.  563.  friliea  of  Constantiue,  in  tha  winter  of 

'  By  ft  tjMd  aMcmlM  in  (he  !»-    the  j«ftr  868. 
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that  if,  after  that  sentence,  he  should  presume  to  exercise 
any  clerical  function,  more  esj)ecially  to  retain  the  see  of 
Constantinuplt'  apiinst  the  legfitimate  patriarch  lo-natiii^, 
he  be  put  out  of  fomnnmion^  witiiout  room  fnr  repeut- 
auce  or  readuiission  except  in  the  article  of  deatii.' 

The  case  of  Greocory,  though  essentially  ditferent  from 

and  upon         of  Photius,  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Gregory  of  Every  canonical  form  was  eqaally  dispensed 

bjracuse.  ^j^jj  Though  a  bishoj),  he  waB,  by  the  arbi- 
trary act  of  the  pope,  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  de- 
fence, and  condemned,  untried  and  unconvicted,  of  the 
offence  of  laying*  hands  upon  a  layman.  Upon  this 
charge  be  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood  without 
hope  of  restoration;  all  who  had  accepted  orders  from 
him  or  Photius  were  declared  to  be  accomplices  of  their 
crimes,  their  orders  were  annulled,  and  tnemselves  io- 
duded  with  their  principals  in  one  sweeping  curse. 

The  pretended  synod  of  Constantinople  against  Igw 

Decree  for  ^^^^     ^^^^  samc  time  declared  void,  and 

th«resiorft-  all  its  acts  annulled.    The  deposed  patriarch 

l^uiiu.  acquitted  of  ail  imputation."^,  and  reiiistiUrd 
in  his  church  and  dignity.  Every  one  who 
shoLdd  impede  or  molest  him  in  tlie  execution  of  his 
oihce,  or  decline  his  commnTiioii,  nnthout  the  previoM 
approval  of  the  hobj  sec,  w  as  to  Ije  tleo  i  aded  from  the 
minicjtrv  as  a  traitor  to  his  Lord,  along-  with  Judas  the 
apostate/' — and  if  a  layman,  to  he  deprived  of  commu- 
nion and  of  every  sacerdotal  aid, — and  he  bound  with 
the  curse  of  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  who  uncovered 
the  shame  of  his  father  !Noah,  and  be  smitten  with  eter- 
nal torments  with  the  parricides  in  hell."  The  seatence 
was  followed  up  by  the  abrogation  of  all  pains  and  penal*' 
ties  against  IsiialTOS  and  his  party;  and  the  decree  con- 
duded  with  the  ordinance  that,  iiT  any  one  among  these 
penM>ns  be  accused  of  offence  of  any  kind,  he  should  be 
nrst  restored  to  his  proper  station  in  the  church,  and  the 
whole  case  be  reCsired  to  the  holy  see:  ''fiir,''  said  the 
pontifl^  ^  we  will  not  permit  any  one  of  theae  to  be  judged 
by  other  authority  than  ours.   Even  though  it  may  be 

•  JBofm.  m.  MS,  §§2-5.  pp.  579<6St. 
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that  some  of  them  have  done  wrong*,  we  have  neverthe- 
less resolved  that  they  be  reserved  to  our  tribunal,  oc- 
cardin^  to  the  canons. 

As  loTio-  Photuis  was  sure  of  the  protection  of  the 
court,  he  mio-ht  smile  at  the  distnnt  thunders  of  character 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  there  was  a  weiofht position 
of  moral  dement  dining  to  his  caase  which 
could  not  but  impart  a  stiBg  to  the  reproaches — it  may 
have  been  the  alanders — of  his  enemies.  And  surely 
there  never  was  in  the  annals  of  the  church  heretic  or 
Bchismatic  whose  memory  has  been  loaded  with  a  heavier 
weight  of  obloquy,  or  pursued  with  more  inveterate  ma- 
lignity of  purpose,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  than  that 
of  the  patnarcQ  Photius.  In  wading  through  the  black 
catalogue  of  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  we  cannot  resist 
the  conviction  that  many  of  the  items  are  pure  slanders, 
to  which  the  mean  ambition  of  the  man  and  the  tui*pi- 
tude  of  Byzantine  practice  lent  a  colour  of  probability. 
The  notorious  love  of  intrigue,  the  hnbitual  dissiin^ilation, 
the  common  ii  auds  and  forg-eries,  the  custoiaarj  inhu- 
manities of  the  court  of  which  he  was  the  creature,  mi«»-ht 
well  induce  the  world  to  believe  him  c:ipablc  of  any  or  all 
the  enormities  familiar  to  the  habits  uiul  |)raetice  of  his 
principals  and  associates.  That  his  adversaries  were  iu 
any  degree  less  tainted  with  these  vices  is,  however,  not 
very  credible;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  pic- 
ture which  Photius  drew  in  his  lettei*8  to  Nicolas  I.  of 
the  character  of  the  Greek  refugees  then  at  Borne  was 
not  very  greatly  overcharged. 

The  Koman  synod  which  had  thus  summarily  dealt 
with  Photius  and  his  associates  closed  its  sitt-  Effect  of  Om 
ings  eariy  in  the  year  863.  The  news  of  its  pro-  p*p»*  decree 
oeedings  may  have  reached  Ckmstantinople  in  the  spring 


t  Baron,  auu.  863,  |§  7-11.  It  would 
hten  been  a  great  assistance  if  diepon* 
tiflb  hfii  r<'ii(l  ^rcni-lrd  to  qiioU?  the  spe- 
cific oaiiuu«  uuiier  which  they  iustitied 
tibeirelaiiB  of Jurtadletlam.  lotmstnuM- 
iCtioD  Nicolas  I.  inv  rikos  the  sinj^le  ca- 
Boaof  bardica.  We  can,  however, eaaily 
th*  diBgwr  of  baiog  too  apt- 


oific  The  popes  always  found  it  mora 
oonTenient  to  iheller  ueiiiaelres  onder 

frrnrru!  terms  than  to  pro\-oke  discus- 
bioix  upon  the  special  law  of  the  caset 
H  was  safer  to  presone  Umt  all  tho 
world  kne""  thr  la  v  than  to  provoke 
inquiry  into  wiiat  tkiU  law  rmUy  was. 
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of  the  same  year.  Up  to  that  moment  so  strong  a  re- 
vulsion of  popular  feeling"  in  favour  of  lofnatius  had  pre- 
vailed, thai  the  court  wns  intimidated,  and  the  exiled 
patriarch  was  recalled  to  tlie  cajHial."  When,  however, 
the  report  of  the  council  arrived,  the  liamt;  oi  relif^ious 
dissension  was  extiii<2fiii8he(i  in  indig-nation.  Photius  was 
now  cordially  supported  hy  the  emperor  and  tlir-  Caesar 
Bardas;  the  friends  of  Ignatius  withdrew  in  silence  from 
the  contest ;  and  the  reiirning-  patriarch  was  left  at  liberty 
to  streiiu'then  himseli  hv  all  those  arts  which  his  ambl- 
gUGUs  position  min^dit  tempt  him  to  resort  to. 

But  it  did  not  he  in  the  plan  of  Photius  further  to 
Tbe  Buiga-  embroil  himself  with  Home ;  and  if  he  had  not 
riui  dispute.  \)een  involved  with  a  vain  and  irascible  court, 
the  religious  animosities  of  Greeks  and  Latins  might  have 
been  allowed  to  exhale  themselves  in  mutual  invectives 
and  anathemas  launched  at  a  safe  distance,  and  doing  no 
other  mischief  than  that  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  the 
common  faith.  But  it  so  happened  that,  a  few  years 
before  this  point  of  time,  Bogaris,  king  of  the  Sclavic 
Bulgarians,  nad  been  converted  by  the  Greek  mission- 
ary Methodius.  Soon  aflterwards  Koman  emissaries  had 
found  their  way  into  Bulgaria,  and  had  made  some  con* 
verts.  Ritual  and  disciplinarian  dissensions  soon  arose 
between  Greeks  and  Latnis ;  and  the  latter  had  ])revailed 
upon  Bog'aris  to  send  his  son,  witli  several  young-  nobles 
of  his  court,  to  Home,  to  receive  instruction  in  tlie  faith 
from  the  pope.  The  Latins,  it  seems,  at  the  sug-gestion 
of  Nicolas,  had  infused  a  suspicion  into  the  mind  of  the 
Bulo-arians  that  the  Greeks,  under  pretence  of  converting 
theui  to  Clirj-iiamty,  were  in  reality  plotting  against  their 
mdi  ])eiideiii;L'.''  Tne  thoughtless  rage  of  tlie  Emperor 
Michael  was  kindled  afresh  by  this  new  encroachment 
of  Rome.  The  cause  of  Photius,  and  the  late  vehement 
assault  upon  the  independence  of  his  church,  became  con- 
Libeiious  nected  in  his  mind  with  this  more  recent  in- 
ifiei!Ml''4fl      '  autumn  of  the  year  865,  he  de- 

Sot.     spatched  the  protospatfaarius  Michael  to  Home 

appear  that  be  vac  re-        '  See  the  letter  of  Nicolaa  I.,  ap. 
stored  to  hit  oflk*.  P«gi  in  Barm,  urn.  867,  note  to  §  4. 
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with  a  letter  containing",  as  we  are  laconically  informed, 
the  most  furious  revilings  and  threats  agaiii.sl  the  ])er.soa 
and  acts  of  the  pontift*,  with  a  view  of  frightening-  him 
into  a  retractation  of  his  sentence  aofainst  Photius. 

The  envoy,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  no  threat  liking 
for  his  mission  ;  len\  ing-  his  letter  behind  him,  he  Kepiy  of 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Oatia,  with  a  ^^ 
view  to  embark  on  his  homeward  vo>'age.  But  Nicolas^ 
who  had  been  prevented  by  indisposition  from  ffivingf  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  imperial  missive,  was  determined 
that  the  messeng-er  should  not  return  without  his  answer; 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  beo^an^  and  took  neither  rest 
nor  sleep  until  he  had  completed,  a  long^  and  specific  reply 
to  the  invective  of  Michael.  A  winged  messenger  was 
desjmtched  witli  it  in  all  haste  to  Ostia,  and  successfuUy 
dehvered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  protospatharius  as  he 
was  steppinfif  on  board  the  vessel  bound  lor  the  East. 

The  libeU  ous  epistle  of  the  emperor  has  not  survived ; 
hut  its  import  may  be  gathered  from  the  reply  g^^^j^ 
of  Nicolas  I.  It  may  be  here^  observed,  in  ex-  diction  of 
tenii-.ition  of  the  turgid  and  buinhastic  style  of 
com|)(),>ition,  that  in  the  age  of  this  pontiif  ji  power  was 
aseni)ed  to  swollen  and  vehement  diction  in  {iwakeniug 
the  consciences  of  men,  even  in  the  lii^  liest  stat  ions,  ^\  iiich 
in  a  more  enlijjfhtened  nrre  would  border  too  closelv  upon 
the  ridiriilons  to  he  iiidiiln-pd  in  with  impunity.  The  rhe- 
toric of  the  liiiith  centui  v  tuiind  ;i  iniich  safer  channel 
in  authority  than  in  arf^ument ;  and  the  boldest  or  the 
loudest  speaker  was  most  likely  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  to  ezuist  the  rude  feelings,  of  the  hearers  on  his  behalf. 
A  more  reprehensible  feature  in  this  production  would 
he  its  frequent  disregard  of  historical  truth,  if  we  did 
not  reflect  that  Pope  Nicolas  contemplated  his  position 
throno-h  that  mistf  atmosphere  of  legend  and  tradition 
which  obscures  and  distorts  every  fact,  and  throws  back 
into  darkest  shade  all  but  what  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
is  prepared  to  take  in. 

Before  the  arrival  of  your  messenger,"  said  Nicolas 
in  answer  to  the  imperial  libeller, we  had  pre-  Exordium  or 
pared  a  letter  to  you  such  as  an  affectionate  ^ 
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son  niiofht  delio-lit  to  receive  from  a  lo\'inir  f^itber.  But 
now  tlmt  nn  epistle  lull  of  blasphemies  and  msults  hath 
come  to  us  from  you,  ^  our  harj)  is  turned  into  mourning, 
niifl  our  oro-mi  into  the  voice  of  them  that  weep.'  We 
have  tliereiore  chan^'ed  our  style;  we  will  now  lav  bare 
the  wound,  and  hasten  to  apply  the  camtic.  And  we 
pray  the  Lord  that  He  may  open  our  lips,  and  put  worda 
of  power  into  our  mouthy  wnich^  by  and  throu^rh  our 
apostohc  office,  may  penetrate  to  your  heart.  Behold^ 
you^  0  Csesor,  ^^g*^^  with  revilings,  we  with  blessings; 
yoa  with  blaspbemiee  against  the  queen  and  mistress 
of  all  chorches^  we  address  yon  with  all  due  courtesy  (!) 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord^  .  *  •  .  herein  following  the 
example  of  Him  who  ^when  He  was  reviled^  reviled 
not  again ;  who  when  He  sufiered.  He  threatened  not' 
.  •  •  •  Little^  therefore^  do  we  heed  the  vituperations  of 
falsehood;  knowing  that  it  behoves  yonr  ni^hness  to 
do  reverence  to  the  priest  for  the  sake  of  Hun  whom 
he  serves :  ...  for  the  priests  of  the  Lord  are  to  be 
judg-ed,  not  hy  what  thejf  are,  but  by  the  Word  which 
they  si)eak  from  the  Lord.*  Neither  as  concerning  the 
vicars  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter  are  you  to  inquire 
TthMt  they  are  as  men,  but  what  they  preach  for  your 
salvation.  You  cannot  say  that  they  stand  below  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat ;  yet  said 
the  Lord  of  tlieni,  '  Whatsoever  they  tell  yon,  that  do 
and  observe;  but  do  ye  not  aeeordmir  to  tlieir  works:' 
•  .  .  how  much  the  rather,  then,  should  you  hear  hira 
who  sits  in  Peter's  seat  I  .  .  .  But  though  we  may  pa- 
tiently listen  to  your  railings  against  us  personally,  yet 
in  those  things  which  impugn  our  chardi,  our  preroga- 
tive, and  our  apostolic  office,  we  do  with  aU  our  mi^ht 
repudiate  and  roll  them  back  upon  you ;  and  will  stnve 
to  ovathrow  and  confound  them,  as  proceeding  from  an 
enemy  to  the  truth.  .  •  • 

•  Thus  the  false  Annrhtus  (op.  iii.  ()2S\  "  Tili  u  jjutius  dillgendi,  oWdit^ndi 

§  5,  Mansi,  Cone.  L  p.  618),  "  Fro  rc-  et  summop^re  veiienuQdii  non  detra- 

probis  moribM  niftetii  Mi  (niiteopvt)  bencK  epiwotri,**  fte.  Coof.  Zephyr,  ep. 

tolorfinduB  quam  distrinffendus,  quia  i.,  ibid.  p.  731 ;  Calixti  I.  cp.  i,  S  2,  ibid, 

rcctores  ecolesiss  al>«ojudjcandi  sunt."  p.  737,  aad  other  passagM  of  we  lUte 

fto.  So  Aim  Awrwhw  (ep.  I,  iby.  p.  dmtah. 
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"  We  learn,  moreover,  that  you  vaunt  your  right  to 
lay  your  ^  coiniuands'  upon  us.  But  which  ^  . 
your  pious  predecessors  ever  dared  to  use  the  iJ^tSKnoe 
imperious  words  '  we  command^  iu  addressiiif>-  ^JJ"^ 
us  I  Their  speech  was  never  couched  but  iu  ^* 
words  of  humble  dei'ereuee,  such  as  ^  we  request/  ^  we 
beseech.'  .  .  .  Nay,  hnt  there  was  once  an  orthodox 
emperor  who,  on  a  siugle  occasion,  uttered  the  forbidden 
words;  and  of  him  did  the  divine  vengeance  make  a 
signal  example.'  But  now  you  take  upon  you  to  ^  en- 
join/ to  ^  order/  to  *  command'  us  to  deliver  up  to  you 
certain  of  our  spiritual  subjects.  You  affirm  f£at  ^  you 
and  your  predecessors  have  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand us  and  ours;'  we  utterly  deny  it.  Never  before 
this  had  they  or  you  arrived  at  that  summit  of  irrever^ 
ence  towards  the  see  of  the  holy  Apostle  Peter,  •  •  •  . 
But  again  your  fury  plunks  }'ou  into  the  very  abyss 
of  absurdity.  You  tell  us,  m  your  frenzy,  that  the  Latin 
tongue  is  a  barbarous,  a  Sc^'thian  jar<;ou.'  This  must 
be  because  yon  do  not  understand  it  yourself;  and  if  so, 
how  indecorous  to  call  yourself  emperor  of  the  iiomaiis, 
and  vet  be  io*iionuit  of  the  lauo-uaut'  of  the  Komaus! 
Yet  you  use  that  ^barbarous  and  Scytliian'  tongue,  in 
couiiijoa  \\  ith  the  Greek,  in  the  holy  offices  of  your  church. 
But  if  you  neither  understand  nor  like  it,  wliy  not  remove 
it  from  your  liturgies?  True,  that  w  ould  lie  iinpipty  ; 
but  you  mig'lit  think  your  work  were  iiRoiiiplete  unless 
voii  added  that  ntrority  to  t\iv>v  you  have  ukeady  perpe- 
trated in  the  cliurch  of  Constantinople." 

After  stigmatisino*  in  a  tone  of  vul«ifar  mafj;*uiloquence 
the  stupid  prevarication  of  the  emperor  in  at-  Affirms  r<  n- 
tempting,  by  the  base  seduction  of  his  legates,  stuminopie 
to  bolster  up  the  cause  of  Photius^  and  to  oust  wLy»\Mvam 
the  holy  see  of  her  excltmnejurmUctian  over  ^^^^jjj^^y 
all  episcopal  causes,  the  pope  roundly  affirmed  °  ^ 
that  no  bishop  of  Constantinople  had  ever  been  ejected 

*  Alluding  to  the  eommaud  of  tho  of  that  prince  shortlj  after  the  publioa- 

Ehiperor  Maurice  to  Pone  Oragoiy  the  tion.  See  Book  ILL  e.  riL  pp.  S33, 294 

Great  to  publish  hia  orainance  against  of  thiA  work. 

military  oeaerters  taking  refuge  in  mo-  '  They  who  have  be«n  condemned  %o 

naatM^aadtotlMlMirtiMDiwsiafdar  wads  thrangh  lh«  lAtin  diMonMtii  of 
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from  his  see  without  the  consent  of  the.Bomaii  pontiff: 
at  least  no  one  of  those  who  mi^ht  be  lawfully  numbered 
among  the  deposed^  and  not  of  those  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  heretics  or  tyrants.'  "  Take  a  few  instances  out 
of  many :  was  not  Maximus,  after  being  severely  repre- 
heiid(»(l  by  Pope  Daraasus,  driven  from  the  see  of  Uon- 
8tantinoj)ie  !  Did  not  the  same  thing"  occur  in  the  cnses 
of  Nestorins,  Acacius,  Aulliimus,  Serg-ius^  PyrrhiKs,  l*aul, 
and  I'eter  ?  Were  not  all  these  persons  deprived  by  the 
deliberate  sentence  and  decree  of  the  lijx  -tolic  see?*  If 
this  be  true,  why,  in  the  single  instance  ol  Ig'natiiis,  have 
vou  done  this  despite  to  the  memory  of  the  blessed  l*eter  ? 
Whv,  but  that  you  were  deteriaiiied  to  bend  all  thino-s 
to  your  despotic  \\ill,  by  the  aid  of  a  s^•TK>(l  nltop-etlier 
a  parallel  in  violence  and  cruelty  to  the  notorious  rul- 
iian  council  of  Ephesus.* 

But  we  omit  to  reply  to  many  things  in  your  letters^ 
chiefly  because  they  are  filled  so  iiill  of  poisonous  pra- 


the  age — even  the  writings  of  Pope  Xi- 
ooIm  I.  hima«lf— might  not  be  inclioed 
•1tog|»ther  to  rejeot  the  Imperitl  eriti- 
oism. 

*  After  this  fashion,  it  was  not  diffi- 
enit  to  fabricate  jMreopdenCa.  The  pope 

had  vi\\y  to  pronounce  the  prince  or 
sj'nod  by  whom  a  patriarch  was  de- 
posed to  be  faereticM  or  tyrannical,  to 
excliido  all  such  cases  from  the  list  of 
precedents.  But  the  truth  lay  all  the 
other  way.  The  moat  orthodox  em- 
perors had  removed  patriarchs  and  set 
up  others  without  a  thought  of  asking 
the  pope's  consent.  But  this  was  easily 

?;ot  over  by  taking  the  usual  inaugural 
etters  sent  by  every  new  patriarch  to 
all  the  principal  sees — to  Korne  among 
the  rest — as  pregnant  evidence  of  Ko- 
man  jurisdiction  and  the  necessity  of 
the  papal  confirmation.  If  these  letters 
Were  received,  that  was  a  consent;  if 
Tn»t,  the  synod  appointing  was  schis- 
ujHtic  or  heretical  and  the  emperor  was 
a  tyruiit:  the  pope's  proposition  was 
safi'  either  way. 

*  None  uf  these  precedents  bear  exa- 
minatiun,  exceptino^  perhaps  that  of 
Anthimus  (eonf.  H<H.k  III.  c  iv.  pp. 
142,  143).  In  the  case  of  Acacius,  the 
decree  uf  deposition  remained,  after  all, 
mere  paper-Uiuader.  Acacias  died  ia 


full  possession  of  his  see.  and  is  still 
reckoned  by  the  U reeks  amone  their 
orthodox  fhthera  (eonf.  Book  ul.  e.  L 
pp.  36,  37).  As  to  the  monothelite  pa- 
triarchs bergius,  Pyrrhoa,  Paul,  and 
Peter,  the  first  was  neither  deposed  nor 
anathematised  before  his  dt  ath ;  Pvr- 
rhus  was  ejected  without  any  papal 
decree  or  assent, — he  wh  again  rem- 
stated  upon  his  recantation,  and  again 
condemned  after  his  relapse,  without 
lecnrrenee  to  Borne;  Paul  was  excom- 
municuted  by  Pope  Theodore;  und  all 
the  persons  named  by  Nicolas  I.  were 
hidnded  in  one  sweeping  anatbcmA  by 
Pope  Martin  I.  in  But  of  theaei» 

both  Pyrrhus  and  Paul  died  in  p. 
sion  of  the  see  of  Constantinopie;  and 
the  papal  decrees  against  him  were^ 
after  all,  a  mere  brvtum  fulmen.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  patri" 
arch  Peter,  who  died  in  the  year  666, 
after  having  held  the  patriart  hate  for 
upward*  of  twelve  yearii  in  spite  of  the 
papal  thunders.  It  is  true  that  the 
vjth  general  council,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Riiuae,  struck  out  the  names  of 
■11  these  |>ersons  from  the  list  of  petri- 
archs  (a. IV  i-si )  ,  but  always  in  the  re- 
spectable eumpanv  of  Pope  Honorius  I. 
Conf.  Book  V.  c.'i.  pp.  419-441. 
Conf.  Book  II.  o.  iv.  ppL  M»^73. 
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yities,  contempts^  and  blasphemies  against  ^^^^^^ 
ordinances  of  Ood  himself  y  against  tkeprerogo'  a  bL^^^ 
tioe  of  the  church  and  see  of  Rome j  and  the  li«  ^^^"^^j^^p^^ 
berties  of  the  church-catholic^  that  ve  charitably     ^  ' 
leave  room  for  doubt  whether  these  be  indeed  your  words^ 
and  whether  they  may  not  have  been  fobted  in^  or  at 
least  sug-jsrested  by  others.  ....  But  if  we  were  indeed 
to  set  down  this  slanderous  dispura^'ement  of  the  blessed 
Peter,  yea  of  that  God  himsrJJ'll)  whose  ordinances  you 
set  sit  naug'ht,  to  your  own  accouiit,  tlie  least  we  can 
say  is,  that  you  have  8trang*ely  misapprehended  the  acts 
of  svnods,  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  and  the  records  of 
faithiul  historians,  wdiora  you  iguorantly  quote  in  sup- 
port of  your  ineptitude^!  We  pray  the  T^rd  to 

enlig"htei)  your  darkened  spirit;  to  grant  you  a  full  know- 
ledge  of  h  'nnj<elf ;  .  .  .  that  he  nuiy  instruct  you  in  the 
nature,  number,  and  quality  oi  ike  privileges  of  the  holy 
lioman  church,  from  whom  they  proceed,  and  upon  wJwse 
authority  they  are  established.  -^W^J  ^ 
we  will  teach  you  as  ministers  of  Ghnst  and  dispensers 
of  his  mysteries ;  but  if  you  despise  our  instructions,  and 
persist  in  lifting  your  single  hand  against  the  privileges 
of  the  Boman  cinirch,  have  a  care  lest  they  he  turned 
against  you  I  For  it  is  difficult  to  swim  against  the 
stream ;  it  is  hard  for  you  to  kick  against  the  pricks.'^ 

Enlarging,  in  swelling'  phrase  and  with  unbounded 
confidence,  upon  those  privileg-es,  their  eternal  . 
and  unchangeable  character^  their  divme  origm,  mh*  th« 
their  absolute  independence  of  all  human  or 
even  ecclesiastical  ordinance,  and  developing 
the  mythic  pedigree  of  the  chair  of  Peter  with  a  dog- 
matic terseness  hardly  paralleled  in  the  writings  of  any 
of  his  predecessors,  the  ])ope  exposes  the  blasphemous 
insolence  of  Michael's  deniunds  on  the  godhke  represent- 
ative of  that  sacred  institute :  "And  to  us^'  exclaims  the 
pontift— "  to  US  it  is  that  you  address  your  ^  cfuniuands' 
to  deliver  up  to  you  Theognostus  and  other  monks,  whom 
your  eruelty  has  driven  for  shelter  under  our  protection, 
anil  that  oi  the  blessed  Peter.    True  it  is,  these  refugees 
are  many;  thousands  are  daily  flocking  to  this  holy  city 

TOi..  in.  B  B 
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for  the  benefit  of  his  intercessioiL  Yea,  these  thousands 
are  the  yessel  let  down  from  heaTen^  in  which  were  shown 
to  the  apostle  all  manner  of  livings  creatures^  and  all  placed 
at  his  disposal ;  sigiiifyin^  thereby  the  catholic  church  (I) : 
the  vessel  is  the  city  of  Rome,  which  the  apostle  riori* 
fied  by  his  earthly  presence,  and  where  his  blessed  m>dy 
is  still  Tenerated ;  the  animals  contained  In  the  vessel  are 
all  the  nations  of  mankind,  which,  therefore,  the  Roman 
Borne  the  church  cncoinpasses  and  comprehends  within 
wyinm  of  herself,  she  brhifj  in  herself  the  universal  churchy 
tiM uaivtne.  ^I^g  mirror  and  model  of  that  which  she  em- 
braceth  within  lier  bosom.  Moreover  this  vessel 
shown  to  Peter  ahnej  and  he  alone  was  commanded  to 
kill  and  eat ;  as  in  like  manner,  after  the  resurrection,  he 
alme  of  all  the  apostles  received  the  divine  command  to 
draw  to  the  shore  the  net  full  of  <rreat  fishes.*  And  if 
unto  us  be  (  onimitted  th:it  id*  iitir;il  commission, — which 
is  verilv  and  nideed  so  ((niiiiiitN'd, — to  einbrncp  in  onr 
paternal  arms  the  whole  tiociv  ot  Christ,  is  it  to  be  believed 
that  we  should  surrender  to  you  any  one  of  those  sheep 
whom  he  hath  given  into  our  charge — men  who  have 
despised  your  honours  and  dignities,  and  incuiTed  yonr 
angfer  and  persecution?  We  protest  before  Almighty 
God  that  we  would  not  do  the  like  by  the  traitor  Judas 
himself.  Besides,  these  persons  are  here  by  our  autho- 
rity ;  we  having  power  to  summon  to  onr  presence  all  orders 
of  clergy  from  every  diocese  and  province  on  the  face  of 
the  earthy  when  the  need  of  the  church  requires  their  at- 
tendance. Such  is  our  prerogative,  such  our  duty ;  and 
you  have  no  power  to  prevent  the  performance. 

^  But  you  threaten  us,  our  church  and  cit^  ,  with 
Menace  and  vour  veugeance*   Remember  how  the  mipious 
Sennacherib  threatened  heavier  things  than 
these,  and  bethink  vou  of  the  fate  that  befell  him.  .  .  But 
we,  like  pious  Hezekiah,  trust  in  the  Lord  for  our  pro- 
tection, and  W  ill,  by  im  help,  proceed  at  all  perils  to 

«  John  xxi.  5-11.    Peter  drew  the  it  involved  a  Tery  coarse  misstate  nu  nt 

net  to  land;  but  the  merit  of  catch-  It  does  not  appear  from  the  t«xt  that 

Ing  the  6sh  Menu  to  bave  been  pretty  Peter,  any  more  Aan  any  of  the  otlier 

equally  divided .    But  tA is  v,as  enough  apo>ili  s  ]<Tv^i'Jit,  recetveil  Mr  S>!riom'» 

for  the  purpose  of  Pope  Nicola*,  though  ammand  to  draw  the  net  to  laud. 
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drive  out  the  prieats  of  Baal  from  his  temple.  There- 
fore let  Dot  worms  and  dost  belch  forth  threatenings 
a^fainst  us :  for  it  is  written^ '  Why  doth  earth  and  ashes 
nse  up  so  proudly  V — ^  Let  not  the  earthen  vessel  pnft 
itself  out  on  the  waters :  for  behold,  a  little  while  and  it 
is  no  morel  Why  doth  he  ^hry  who  is  nii^lity  only  to 
do  evil  I  What  shall  be  done  unto  him  ;  and  shall  he 
not  be  slain?  He  that  goeth  about  to  kill^  f^hall  he  not 
be  himself  killed?'  Reveng'e? — if  vou  desire  revensre, 
take  it  upon  the  enemies  of  your  empire,  who  encompnss 
you  ou  every  side,  instead  of  assailinof  your  friends,  after 
the  examplf^  ol  the  Jews,  when  they  released  iiurabbas 
and  crucihed  the  Lord  ol  lite." 

Then,  in  a  strain  of  irritating*  txiunt,  the  pontitf' re- 
proached  the  emperor  with  cowardly  snpineness  Commands 
in  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  external  ^[^^^^^ 
enemies  \  and  in  his  turn  threatened  him  with  litieanu  to 
all  the  calamities  which  are  supposed  to  fall 
upon  the  enemies  of  God*    He  commanded  him  without 
delay  to  send  Is'natius  and  Oregx)ry  of  Syracuse,  with 
their  friends  and  their  accusers^  to  Rome,  to  abide  his 
decision.    He  named  the  persons  in  whom  alone  he  pro* 
fessed  to  have  confidence, — ail  of  whom  turned  out  to  be 
the  devoted  enemies  of  Fbotius  or  the  warm  friends  of 
Ignatius:  with  these  he  could  confer;  and  unless  they 
were  sent  there  were  none  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for 
the  discovery  of  the  truth/   In  terms  of  glowing  exag- 
geration he  pictured  to  the  emperor  the  pro-  ^^^^ 
found  reverence  and  obsequious  devotion  his  tmpMorto 
•piou^  predecessors  had  at  all  times  testified  to 
the  mandates  of  the  holy  see ;  he  exhorted  him  to  be  no 
longer  numbered  aniong  the  refnictory  sons  of  the  church, 
but  to  «^ive  all  obedience  to  the  commands  thus  conveyed 
to  him  from  the  chair  of  Peter.    He  pronounced  a 
solemn  curse  upon  any  one  who  mipfht  suppress  or  alter 
anv  portion  of  thnt  epistle ;  and  imperiously  required  that 
every  scrap  of  writing  issued  by  the  emperor^  or  others 

^  The  persons  named  were  Anthony  TTornclcia,  Xirrtris  prior  of  Chrysopo- 

of  Ojwxu.  Basil  of  Tbesaalomofti  Con^  lift,  Nicolas  abbot  o^  the  StucUtes,  Dod- 

fltaate  of  LarisM,  Theodora  of  Syra-  thena  of  Oaidium,  and  tha  monk  Iai»- 

ousa^  lietrophfttiai  of  Smyrna,  Paul  of  nu,— all  partisftns  of  ^natina. 
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to  bora  flB     his  name,  that  might  be  offensive  to  the  holy 
obn  oxious  see  be  publicly  committed  to  the  flames.  .... 
wniiag*.  &c.  Oiji^^ig^^      declared^  he  would  soon  make 

it  apparent  what  dire  vengeance  the  apostolic  see  could 
take  upon  the  &bricators  of  lies  and  the  inventors  of 
false  Qoctnne*  .  .  •  ^^Take  pains,  therefore^"  he  conti- 
nued^  ''to  dear  yourself  of  all  participation  in  this  meet 
filthy  Ubel,  which  hath  come  into  our  hands  under  your 
name  and  sanction.    Say  that  you  had  no  share  in  it, 
and  in  token  thereof  cause  it  to  be  burnt  before  tlie  eyes 
of  all  men ;  or,  if  tlie  fact  be  so,  say  that  it  was  surrep- 
titiously ffotten  from  you,  that  you  signed  it  in  the 
hurry  of  public  business,  that  it  did  not  coiUaiu  your 
especially  hts sentiments ;  and  give  us  assurance  that  the 
own  letter,  author  of  it  (Photius)  shall  not  go  unpunished, 
as  well  as  tliat  every  copy  of  it  has  been  committed  to 
the  flames.    But  if  you  resist  or  delay,  we  declare  that 
we  will,  witli  the  aid  of  our  council,  hind  in  the  chain  of 
anathema  all  who  dictated,  composed,  or  sanctioned  the 
detestable  blasphemies  aforesaid,  and  will  expel  them 
irom  all  Christmn  communion,  until  there  shall  not  be  a 
single  principal  or  accomplice  to  the  said  libel  left  un- 
punished^ or  a  single  copy  of  it  unconsumed.    We  will, 
moreover,  consign  to  eternal  perdition  not  only  this  pre- 
cious epistle,  but  all  writingB  against  our  brother  and 
fellow-bishop  Ignatius,  as  al^  all  others  directed  against 
us  in  the  course  of  this  cause.   After  that  we  shaS  pro- 
pose to  our  brethren  in  coundl  that  your  wicked  epistle 
be  tied  to  a  stake  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  that  a  great 
fire  be  lighted  under  it.  and  that  it  be,  to  your  utter 
shame  and  confusion,  publicly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  ail 
the  nations  that  throng  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  burned  and  consigned  to  the  deepest  damnation." 
As  a  literary  yiroduction,  this  document  neither  rises 
^  above  nor  i";ills  below  the  attainments  of  the 

•oope,iind  "p*  to  wiuch  it  belougs ;  nor  need  we  measure 
aie^^t^f       merits  by  a  standard  which  would  sink  it  at 
least  to  the  level  of  the  defamatory  libel  it  was 
intended  to  rebuke.    But  the  doctrines  it  inculcates  m 
relation  to  the  poutilical  powers  require  more  attentive 
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consideration.  The  impress  of  the  Isidorian  forgeries  is 
conspicuous  throug*hout^  more  especially  in  the  sedulous 
nipr«riT)fr  of  the  nersoual  iu  the  sacerdotal  character  of 
the  priesthood.  There  is  hardly  a  more  strikiufr  feature 
m  those  decret;ils  —  in  contoraiity,  it  may  be  admitted, 
with  more  ancient  practice — than  the  effort  to  shelter  the 
clerg-y  airainst  the  apprehended  loss  of  influence  arising* 
from  their  personal  vices  under  the  broadest  and  most 
exagfferatea  portrait  of  the  sanctity  of  their  office.  Pope 
Nicouis  stretched  this  irresponsibiUty  to  the  utmost  m 
favour  of  his  chair ;  and  therefore  took  care  to  transfer 
the  personal  af&ont  he  had  to  comj)lain  of  from  his  pri- 
vate account  to  that  of  the  see  of  Peter.  The  vanity 
of  the  Byzantine  court  had  never  yet  acknowledged  the 
temporal  independence  of  the  papal  states^  nor  c^»ed  to 
r^rd  the  bishop  of  Borne  as  a  subject  of  the  empire. 
The  emperor  haa,  it  seems^  revived  tiiis  almost  obsolete 
relation ;  and  the  pope  was  driven  to  encounter  the  pre- 
tension by  pushing-  the  privileges  of  the  holy  see  as  far 
as  possible  beyond  the  limits  of  human  responsibility  or 
control;  and  while  disingenuously  softening  down  the 
tone  of  official  arrogance  by  unbounded  professions  of 
personal  humiUty,  at  every  turn  sinking  the  personal 
in  the  official  character.  But  this  artifice  was  requisite 
to  give  full  scope  to  the  plenitude  of  inv  ective,  the  con- 
centrated bitterness  of  taunt  and  sarcasm,  and  the  un- 
measured insolence  of  denunciation,  in  which  he  thought 
projcr  to  indulir^".  The  papal  letter  to  the  emperor  was 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  public  do^ 
cumrnt ;  it  was  to  he  read  before  the  asseuiMed  eonrt  and 
church  of  Constantinople ;  and,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
the  eflect,  other  missives  were  despatched  by  a  special 
envoy  to  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  senate  of  the  metro- 
polis, to  the  Princesses  Theodora  and  Eudoxia^  to  Photius 
nimself,  to  Ignatius  and  the  Ceesar  Bardas^  enclosing^ 
copies  of  the  defamatory  address  of  the  pope,  with  a  view 
to  embitter  the  public  mind  against  Photius  and  the 
court  party.  In  these  letters  the  patriarch  and  his  pa- 
trons were  treated  as  malefactors  under  sentence  of  the 
law — as  self-condemned  outcasts^  whose  escape  from 
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temporal  and  eternal  perdition  depended  upoB  immediate 
contrition  and  submission.  Baidas  was  reproached  as 
a  primary  agent  of  the  treasons  perpetrated  ag'aiust  the 
authority  of  St  Peter's  chair ;  and  the  highest  privi^ 
leges  granted  to  the  ambassadors  of  sovereign  states  were 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  legates  of  the  hol^  see/ 

But  this  well-oonoeived  plan  of  operations  was  over* 
Tlie  papal  ca.thrown  by  the  caution  of  Pnotiua  and  Ae  court 
voy.  r.  pulsed  gearcely  a  ftint  echo  of  the  papal  thunders  was 

froni  the  x*^  f— 

frontiers  of  permitted  to  reach  the  eastern  metropolis.  The 
Che  empira.  J)earers  of  this  load  of  pontifical  mischief  were 
informed  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
the  capital,  or  even  to  step  across  the  borderrs  of  the  em- 
pire. All  the  ordinary  routes  were  carefully  closed  and 
guarded ;  and  they  were  coini)eiied  to  seek  an  entrance 
through  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  where  at  that  mo- 
ment the  papal  influence  was  in  the  ascendant.  But 
this  movement  had  been  foreseen  and  providt  tl  against; 
and  the  lef^-ates  found  the  northern  frontier  equally  well 
watched  and  fruarded.  Tludely  repulsed  by  the  imperial 
offir(^rSj  the  leo-ates  made  no  furtlier  effort  to  introduce 
the  mass  of  sedition  and  treason  intrusted  to  them,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  home  to  report  their  nusliap 
to  their  master. 


At  the  dose  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicohia  I*  (aa^.  807)^ 
„   ,    ,  the  prospects  of  the  papacy  in  the  East  bore 
theporicy  no  vcry  promismg*  aspect.   But  the  gains  era 
^imIm    V^^^^  founded  upon  religious  prepossesstoiis  are 
^*  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  oroinary  standard  of 
victory  or  defeat  in  this  or  that  particular  controversv ; 
they  should  rather  be  valued  by  tne  use  made  of  the  op- 
portunities afforded  of  occupying-  strong  ground  in  the 
religious  nnnd, — for  driving*  back  the  current  of  adverse 
opinion, — for  narrowing  the  field  of  action  und  suppresa- 

*  All  the«e Icttttranay  be  remi  in  am-  nitj  to  commend  that  princess  for  her 

pie  ubstract,  ap.  Baron,  tmn.  8tj»j,  ^§  12-  pi  mis  resistance  to  the  backsliding*  of 

17.    As  oftou  happ<?Ded,  ihti  Empress  her  husband,  and  ber  presuated  rt**" 

'Theodora  was  at  the  lMt4  of  the  court  lutiou  to  educate  her  son  in  priocipw 

opposition  to  the  emperor    Niohis  did  of  ob«diMioe  to  the  bolj 
not  fail  to  avail  himseit  ot  iha  opportu- 
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iiig*  or  eluding"  contradiction.  Jn  all  these  respects  Pope 
^Nicolas  I.  hud  jrained  souje  adv  aiitafj'e.  The  prevalence 
of  reliofious  taction  in  the  Greek  church  had  stoud  his 
friend  ;  it  had  driven  Xlu^  weaker  party  into  the  arms  of 
Rome,  and  had  often  pushed  on  the  strouL'^er  some  way 
in  the  same  dn*ection.  I^niatius  and  Ins  friends  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope  as  thetr  juihje.  Photius  had,  on  his 
part,  stooped  to  apolog-y ;  he  had  acknowledg-ed  a  con- 
sultative voice,  a  moral  and  relig'ious  deference  to  the 
pontifical  dignity;  he  had  expressed  the  anxiety  of  a 
suitor  for  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  ease^  and  his 
readiness  to  comply  in  all  practicable  respects;  he  bad 
suffered  himself  to  be  addressed  as  a  layman  and  an  in- 
truder without  repelling  the  insult  j  be  bad  submitted  to 
wear  the  garb  of  a  client  in  the  anteroom  of  his  patron, 
waiting  for  his  permission  before  presuming  to  assert  his 
ngbt. 

These  were,  as  far  as  they  went^  real  advantages; 
bttt  they  fell  too  &r  short  ot  the  ground  he  Basisar 
desired  to  occupy  to  go  ibr  much  in  the  esti-^d*>B>»"^ 
mato  of  Pone  Nicolas  !•  No  humility  of  profession,  no 
deferential  nomage,  could  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  pro* 
blem  stereotyped  in  the  mind  of  the  papacy.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  intention  than  to  rest  cou" 
tented  with  a  mere  moral  or  consultative  right  of  inter- 
position in  the  affairs  of  the  universal  church.  lie  de- 
duced his  ri«»'ht,  not  from  spontaneous  reference, — not 
from  tfie  resi)ect  and  reverence  due  to  the  rank  and  dig- 
nity of  his  see, — not  even  from  his  apostolical  mission  as 
first  hishop  of  Christendom  ;  hut  from  a  grant  antece- 
dent to  and  overriding  all  earthly  recognition, — from 
the  direct  appointment  of  God  himself,  constituting  him 
the  universal  irresponsihle  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  per- 
sons and  bodies,  in  all  questions  aiid  causes  between  all 
parties  in  the  church.'  The  contrast  his  language  so 
studiously  exhibited  between  the  transcendental  character 
of  the  office  and  the  feebleness  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
was  lodged)  might  indeed  produce  an  advantageous  effect 
of  moru  light  and  shade:  but  in  no  practical  view  of 

'  See  p«tioii]«rlj  §§  1 0, 1 1,  in  tlie  latter  to  Fhotius,  ap.  BaroN.  van,  862,  p.  b¥K 
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human  motives  can  we  suppose  this  self-humiliation  to 
proceed  from  any  deej^er  sense  of  personal  humility,  when 
we  considpr  the  houndless  exultation  of  the  priest  in  his 
hijrh  and  g-odlike  office,  — in  the  effulg-ent  lig'ht  whidi 
streamed  from  the  eountr  nanee  of  the  vicar  of  (jod  upon 
earth;  softened  down  thoug-ii  it  be,  and  skilfully  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  picture,  by  the  humblest  strain  of 
self-depreciation, — by  that  depressing"  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  seemed  to  take  from  the  man  what  it  yielded 
to  the  office. 

As  a  course  of  worldly  policy,  we  think  there  was 
:pgpj  not  much  to  find  fault  with  in  the  dealing's  of 
j^icolas  I.  with  the  court  and  church  of  Con- 
stantinople. There  was^  in  &ct,  every  motive  to  call 
forth — scarcely  any  to  restrain — ^the  broadest  assertion  of 
papal  prerogative.  His  correspondence  with  the  princes 
of  the  West,  bold  as  it  was^  was  repressed  by  a  sense  of 
the  temporal  involvements  of  the  holy  see  with  its  secular 
patrons  and  protectors.  In  the  East  the  field  was  free 
for  the  largest  and  broadest  display  of  pretension.  The 
ponti£P  was  fully  aware  that  the  weaker  party  must  pnr^ 
chase  his  support  by  their  assent  to  his  most  extrava- 
gant demands  upon  their  credulity ;  while,  in  the  actual 
state  ol  aliairs,  the  stronger  couM  do  him  little  harui  by 
their  contradiction.  Photius  himself  laboured  under  an 
irksome  sense  of  the  difficulties  arising*  out  of  the  exi -ring- 
relations  between  the  (ireek  and  Latin  churches;  thoug-h 
for  the  present  the  bahuice  of  jiarties  sug-gested  no  defi- 
Photian  nite  plan  for  eluding' them.  Photius,  however, 
tacUcs.  combined  in  himself  all  the  astuteness  of  the 
Byzantine  courtier  with  much  of  the  bold  spirit  of  tlie 
Latm  hierarch  ;  and  he  resolved  now  to  take  the  offensive 
in  the  war  with  his  Western  rival.  The  hrst  step  in  the 
advance  was  a  bold  revival  of  the  ancient  claim  of  equality 
with  Kome  on  behalf  of  the  see  of  Constantinople ;  the 
next,  a  charge  of  false  doctrine  and  heresy  against  the 
Latin  church  in  general.  This  plan  of  attack  was  at 
once  the  boldest  and  the  safest.  Upon  the  banner  of 
Pope  jNicolas  he  had  clearly  read  ^  surrender  or  death 
subjection  or  extinction  must^  be  saw^  be  the  iate  of  all 
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iudependent  church-govemmeiit,  if  the  decretal  scheme 
of  llome  were  allowed  to  supersede  church-legislation, 
customary  privilege,  and  acquired  rights.  By  the  main- 
teuiiiice  of  the  pqu;»litv  of  his  spp,  Photius  placed  himself 
upon  a  cnnonical  basis  :  lie  appeared  in  the  field  as  the 
defender  of  the  immemorial  prerogative  of  the  church- 
universal  against  the  Petrine  innovations)  and  secured 
an  amount  of  sympathy  in  the  Eastern  enurches  which 
never  wholly  failed  him. 

Bul^ria  was  the  arena  chosen  for  the  opening  of  the 
spiritual  warfare.  The  Latin  missionaries  had  b« brings* 
prevailed  upon  the  king^  of  that  country  to  ex- 
pel  all  the  Qreek  priests,  and  to  take  his  reli-  t^^ltnlt, 
gious  instraction  and  the  ritual  of  his  churches  ^ 
wholly  from  Rome.'  They  accordingly  introduced  the 
minutest  conformity  with  the  Latin  discipline  and  ritual, 
and  abolished  every  vestige  of  the  earlier  Greek  forms. 
This  intimate  sympathy  with  his  formidable  neighbours 
alarmed  the  emperor ;  the  successes  of  Rome  mortified 
the  vanity  of  the  Greek  church ;  and  thus  a  numerous 
and  zealous  party  arrayed  itself  under  tl)e  banner  of  their 
patriarch,  wliile,  for  the  time  at  least,  his  adversaries 
were  reduced  to  inactivity  or  silence.  Pursuing  his  ad- 
vantage, Photius  procured  from  the  Emperor  Michael  a 
mandate  for  the  convocation  of  a  general  council  ibr  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  atlairs  in  Bulgaria. 
He  addressed  letters  to  the  Oriental  churi  In"^,  in  which 
he  laid  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  Constantinople, 
to  the  same  purity  of  faith,  htkI  the  smiie  general  super- 
intending authority  in  tiie  East,  as  that  whioli  the  JRo- 
man  pontiff  enjoyed  in  the  West.  The  Bulgarians,  who, 
he  said^  werf^  originally  converted  and  baptised  by  Greek 
Bussionaries,  iiad  been  of  late  turned  away  from  the  or- 
thodox faith  by  certain  evil-minded  intruders  from  the 
West.  These  persons  had  impiously  introduced  heretical 
practices :  they  had  inculcated  fastinof  on  the  Saturday ; 
they  had  allowed  the  use  of  milk  and  eg^  m  the  rigid 
last  of  the  first  week  in  Lent^  thereby  cutting  off  a  whole 
week  from  that  holy  season;  they  &ad  prohibited  legiti- 

•  ilMMftM.  la  Vil.  Nieol.  L.  ap.  Mmnt  Si.  Br.  Ild. ton.  ili. 
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mate  mnrriage  to  the  priesthood,  tliereby  introdiicinor  into 
thf>  new  church  all  the  scandals  notonou^y  resultimf  frotn 
iltr  same  eiil  practice  in  the  West ;  they  hnd  denied  the 
efticacv  of"  the  holv  chrism''  as  adnujiistered  bv  a  priesit, 
and  hiid  uthrmed  that  it  could  only  be  cun ta  rred  by  the 
hami  of  a  bishop;  they  had  inldefl  to  the  Creed  words 
unauthorised  by  any  rouncil,  iithrmmg"  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  ana  the  Son, — an  un- 
heard-of innovation,  a  gross  impiety,  from  which,  until 
he  had  purged  the  churchy  he  decfared  that  hu  eyes 
should  never  know  akep,  neither  ghoiild  alnmber  over- 
shadow his  eyelids." 

Upon  the  third  and  fifth  articles  of  his  charge  agfainet 
He  convokes      Latitti  Photius  Dut  forth  all  his  strenapdi, 
AgoDcmi  He  stigmatised  the    forbidding  to  marry^  as 
a  heresy  derogatory  to  that  hdy  ordinance  as 
instituted  by  the  Saviour  himself.   The  folse  doetrine  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  declared  to  be  tlie 
worst  of  impieties;  and  he  exhorted  all  natriarehs  and 
bishops  of  the  East  to  hasten  to  the  council,  and  help  him 
in  tearing*  up  by  the  roots  these  unutterable  pravities, 
that  they  mig-ht  not  be  permitted  to  })oison  the  fount uiu 
of  truth  in  the  heart^i  oi  the  newly  converted  and  bap- 
tised Christians,' 

Photius  at  the  same  time  apprised  the  king  of  the 
j^^^.^^^j^^  Bulg  arians  of  the  heretical  tenets  and  jiracticea 
advantageof  of  the  Latins,  and  informed  him  that  tiie  pa- 
thed^uitiespj^l  ie^^futes  would  uot  be  ]>ermitted  to  pass  the 
irontier  oi  Bulgaria  without  reiiouncmg  tlieir 
ei  rnrs,  and  recognisin*^  him  (Photius)  as  oecumenical  pa- 
triarch. Bogaris  transmitted  these  letters  to  the  pontitf, 
^yho  was  not  at  the  moment  upon  the  best  terms  with 
the  Western  hierarchy.  His  advmary  had,  in  fact, 
heard  of  the  disaffected  state  of  the  great  chiu-ches  of 
Ravenna  and  Aquiteia }  and  had  acquainted  the  bishops 
of  the  East  with  the  complaints  whicn  had  reached  him 
from  the  Italian  prelates  of  the  despotism  of  the  pontifi 

<>  In  iho  rite  of  confirmation.  in  Baronius  is  obviously  an  error,  the 

*  Baron,  ann.  863,  §§  34-44 :  conf.     document  ought  to  have  been  inserted 
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of  Rome,  implorint^  him  not  to  abandon  them  to  their 
oppressor,  "who  had  trodden  ail  ecclesiastical  law  under 
foot."j  The  (Gallic  churches,  under  the  lead  of  Archbishop 
liincunir  of  Rheims,  had  only  the  year  before  reluctantly 
yielded  to  au  act  of  power  subversive  of  all  independent 
action  or  inherited  privileg-e  in  their  cliuich  ;^  and  jVico- 
las  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  siu  h  successes  would 
not  go  far  to  settle  n  principle^  or  estabiisli  a  iirm  basis 
of  greater  docility  lor  the  future. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
Western  churches  before  he  committed  himself  p^pai  appeal 
to  open  warfare  with  his  formidable  adversary.  JJ^^^J^** 
On  the  23d  October  807,  only  twenty-one  daysJ^nBtph!! 
before  his  death,  Nicolas  called  upon  all  t^e 
prelates  of  France  and  Germany  to  give  him  the  sup* 
port  of  their  united  voices  in  the  task  of  encountering* 
the    detestable  calumnies  which  Photius  and  his  patron 
the  emperor  had  vomited  forth  against  the  holy  see  and 
the  churches  of  the  West."'  The  Greeks,  he  said,  had 
chargped  him  and  the  whole  Latin  church  with  heresy 
and,  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  insolence  to  overflowing, 
he  had  demanded  a  eonfeeeion  of  faith  from  the  legates  of 
the  hoh  eee  specifically  condemning  the  supposed  here- 
sies.   It  would,  he  added,  be  an  easy  matter  to  blow 
them  away  like  dust  or  cobwebs,  if  it  were  possible  to 
show  example  or  precedent  for  callino;'  upon  the  holy  see 
to  o*ive  an  account  of  its  fiuth  to  aiifj  earthhf  jiifUje :  so 
uudacxuua  u  demand  he  iuuud  to  be  based  upon  tlie  piepus- 


1  He  enclosed  copies  of  di€W  fotton  to 

the  patriarchs  and  bishops  in  the  sum- 
mooM*  to  the  council.  Baron,  ttbi  sap. 

To  the  reinstatement  of  RoCh«ld  of 
Soissons;  see  ch.  ii.  p  267  of  this  B  ok. 

'  Bat  scarcely  a  month  after  this  call 
was  sent  out,  one  of  thoM  midden  ra« 
rotations  to  which  Rome  had  been  so 
frequently  indebted  for  her  triumphs 
haa  settled  the  dispute  pretty  modi  in 
her  favoar.  The  Emperor  Michael,  sur- 
named  ^  the  Sot,"  had  been  assassinated 
by  his  associate  Basil  the  Macedonian. 
Yci  BO  completely  had  all  communica- 
tion between  Rome  and  Constantinople 
been  cut  oiF,  that  the  pope  had  at  the 
date  of  thcM  kttera  reoeivad  no  intel- 


ligence of  the  proceedings  of  Photlns 
and  his  synod,  so  soon  to  be  followed 
by  the  downlisil  of  his  adversary,  had 
he  liTed  to  hear  the  tidings. 

The  pope,  in  his  lelt«r  to  Tlincraar 
and  the  Oallic  churches  on  the  subject 
of  the  hereslee  imputed  by  Fhotitu,  men- 
tions three  articles  of  charge  in  addition 
to  the  fire  already  euumeratedt  via,  1. 
The  eustom  of  omring  a  lamb  on  the 

altar  at  Easti  r,  ttft<'r  the  manner  of  the 
Jews;  2.  That  the  Latin  priests  did  not 
eornple  to  slwTe  dHdr'CMiTds;  3.  Tliat 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  ordainiug 
deacons  to  be  bishops  without  passing 
through  the  order  of  priesthood. 
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terous  allegation,  that  when  the  Roman  emperors  trans- 
ferred their  residence  to  Constantinople,  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  city,  and  her  bishop,  migrated  with  them  to  the 
new  ca])ital,  so  that  the  privilege  of  the  church  was  made 
to  wait  upon  the  pr^^nxjotive  of  the  sovereijrn  ;  and  this 
wns  the  rifrht  upon  \\  hwh  the  usurper  l^iotius  now  had 
taken  the  tule  of  arohbishop  and  oecumenical  patriarch." 

No  one  of  his  predecessors  had,  in  fact,  taken  so  pre- 
Chanicter  of  cise  a  view  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  battle 
the  appeal,  ^y]xh  Rouic  must  be  fought  as  the  patriarch 
Photius.  He  had  directed  his  assaults  against  the  most 
vital  points  in  her  position.  The  claim  of  equahty  neutral- 
ised her  universality ;  the  demand  of  a  confession  of  laith 
impugned  her  selMmputed  irresponsibility;  the  charge 
of  heresy  encountered  her  pretensions  to  impeccability, 
and  divested  her  of  the  character  of  universal  judge  of 
religious  orthodoxy ;  and,  by  interweaving  the  interests 
of  his  see  with  the  honour  and  the  pride  of  the  political 
state,  he  had  aimed  a  dangerous  blow  at  that  spiritual 
ascendenc'3 ,  that  absolute  independence  of  secular  con- 
nection or  control,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
pontifical  scheme.  All  this  Pope  Nicolas  I.  discerned 
and  felt;  and  to  these  points  it  was  that  he  especially 
directed  the  attention  ot  the  Western  prelates.  JBut  in 
making  this  demand  upon  them,  he  cautiously  guarded 
himself  against  any  misconstruction  of  the  object  in  view. 
He  took  care  to  inluriii  them  that  this  expression  of  their 
concurrent  opinion  was  desired  with  no  other  design  than 
to  prevent  the  deceptive  arts  of  Photius  from  leading 
others  astray.  There  might,  he  thought,  be  danger  to 
be  apprehended  even  in  Italy ;  in  the  East  the  churches 
Libniiring  under  the  Arab  yoke  might,  in  the  hopi^  of 
rehef,  lend  too  ready  an  ear  to  his  blasphemies :  ibr  these 
reasons  it  was  desirable  to  mnke  their  rel)nke  of  the  de- 
lirious rnvings  of  the  arcli  lirrei  ic  and  his  ])atron  as  clear 
as  sunshnie  to  all  the  world,  in  order  that,  when  their 
enemies  should  see  their  unanimit}^,  they  mig-ht  despair  of 
making  any  further  impression,  and  their  friends  oe  en- 
cour;)p  ed  to  hold  out  stediastly  against  the  iniquitous 
calumnies  in  question. 
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PbotiuSj  meanwhile^  had  assembled  his  ooancU  at  Con- 
stautinople.  The  session  was  opened  by  the  two  Pbotum 
emperors  in  person.  The  three  patriarchal  sees  of  «67. 
of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalein,  were  represented 
by  their  own  leg'ates ;  and  the  senate,  with  all  the  biishops 
of  the  diocese  of  Constantinople,  were  in  attendance. 
The  various  heresies  imputed  to  l*ope  xsicolas  were  re- 
hearsed and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  synod ;  and 
the  bishop  of  nome  was  condemned,  exconuiiunicnlcd,  and 
deposed,  tog-ether  with  all  who  should  hold  the  like  doc- 
trines or  support  him  in  manitainnig  and  df  tciidino-  them."* 
The  patriarch  sent  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  council  to  the 
Kruperor  Louis  IT.  and  his  queen  Eng*el])er<:-a,  as  well  as 
to  the  Frankish  kings,  with  many  flattering*  compliments ; 
entreating  them,  in  conclusion,  to  drive  JNicolas  out  of 
Eome,  in  obedience  to  the  adjudication  and  sentence  of 
the  late  general  council  of  Constantinople." 

By  tnis  last  step  the  difierences  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches  were  placed  npon  a  ^'^"•ii,«rtion,»iid 
rible  g-round  of  doctrinal  variance ;  and  the  downfall  of 
defensive  schism  be  contemplated  might  have  ^^^^^ 
assumed  a  permanent  character,  if  Photias  could  have 
secured  that  strong  political  position  which  the  Boman 
poDtiiis  bad  so  successfully  achieved  for  themselves.  The 
radical  weakness  of  his  cause  lay  in  the  dependence  of 
bis  ecclesiastical  status  upon  the  support  of  tbe  govern- 
ment. Thus,  not  many  days  after  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
synod  which  was  to  have  avenged  him  of  all  his  enemies, 
he  himself  became  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.    Basil  the 


•  The  acts  of  the  council  wore  signed 
by  tbe  two  t-mporor*,  the  patriarch,  the 
three  ostensible  legates,  twpnty-ono  bi- 
shops, and  a  long  list  abbots  und 
d«rgy.  AU  these  Hipnatures,  however, 
are  roaintainod  by  thv.  Lntinn  to  he  for- 
gerieit.  But  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  subscriben*  or  most  of  them,  made 
it  highly  conTcnient  to  disavow  their 
handwriting ;  and  (he  Latinn,  or  ilicir 
friends.deprived  themaelves  of  the  means 
of  provinj^  their  impeachment  by  the  in- 
dweriminate  destruction  of  all  tbe  do- 
eauMOli  In  qneilion  when  they  fell  into 
their  baadt;  *  pvooeediqg  wbkh,  while 


it  deprived  Photius  of  the  means  of  de- 
fence, at  the  same  time  divested  their 
charge  of  all  credibility,  inasmuch  a«, 
if  there  had  been  forgery,  they  would 
have  preserved  the  acts  as  the  beat 
proofs  of  the  trnth  of  the  allrpratinn. 

o  See  the  accounts  uf  I'^'icetas,  ap. 
Baron,  ann.  867,  §§  84-86.  Other  au- 
thorities arc  cullcctcd  by  Pmju  ibid.  §§ 
H-13.  All  thise  accounts  are  so  wo- 
fully  disfig^uri'd  by  «'xa«jpcration,  pas- 
sion, and  manifest  untruth,  th-.it  fVw  of 
the  facts  can  ha  relied  upun  wuh  any 
degree  of  confidence.  CMif.  Fbtffjh 
torn.  xi.  pp.  147, 148. 
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Macedonian,  whom  the  insane  debauchee  Michael  III. 

had  iiitrodueed  into  the  palace, — in  the  first  instance  as 
the  minister  of"  his  pleasures,  and  after  wards  as  the  part- 
ner of  his  throne, — had  put  hi»  benefactor  to  death  ;  and, 
in  the  hnrrj^  of  his  irreu  ular  accession,  had  taken  nil  the 
opponents  of  his  late  colleague  to  his  bosom.  Pliotius 
wa8  deposed,  and  lornatius  was  restored  to  the  patriar- 
chal chair.*'  A  council  was  called  :  i^iotius  was  arrested  ; 
his  archives  were  ransacked  tor  every  scrap  of  writing- 
connected  with  the  late  svnod  ;  all  that  had  been  done, 
said,  or  written  aganist  Ignatius  and  the  pope  was  pro- 
nonnced  to  be  a  mass  of  perjury,  forgery,  and  talsehood; 
and  the  acts  and  minutes  were  consigned  to  the  tlames 
in  the  profienoe  of  the  emperor,  the  senate,  and  many 
other  persons,  who  but  a  few  days  before  had  eignedf 
approved,  and  published  them. 

But  amends  were  now  to  be  made  to  the  pope  for  the 
The  cm  ror^**^  tcrgiversations.    The  emperor  placed  the 
•ad  ^^rcii  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  em- 
**th«^  ^  ''^"'^pire  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiff.   Ignatius  pro* 
*       fessed  himself  ready^  wiui  all  due  deference,  to 
accept  the  instructions  of  the  pope  as  the  vicar  of  the 
blessied  Peter,  the  universal  ph}^cian  of  souls;  and  he 
entreated  the  aid  of  the  holy  see  to  help  hun  through 
the  embarrassments  under  which  he  and  tus  church  still 
laboured,  from  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  and  the 
vicious  character  of  the  orders  conferred  by  the  schis- 
nuiTics.    He  admitted  that  a  large  number  (perhaps  the 
jiiajui  itv)  ui'  the  clergy  derived  their  orders  lium  Pho- 
tius  and  his  bishops :  a  minority  had,  indeed,  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  cause;  but  others  had  openly 
supported  the  intruder,  some  as  mere  time-servers,  some 
from  compulsion.    How  was  he  to  deal  with  this  mass 
of  confusion  and  corruption  i    To  Rome  alone  could  he 
look  ibr  the  remedy.  Legates  should  thereibre  be  sent  to 

*  Zonarai)  informs  us  that  Basil  did  ther<»  was  some  other  reason  fmr  the  de- 

not  intrad  to  depos«  Plmthn,  but  that  porftion  of  Pfcothis  than  A»  amtww 

tVi<'  bift  r  r.  ('used  him  the  cominnninn  of  the  holy  sm,  ivhich  nererth-  l.^q,  the 

as  a  murderer.   Bnt  Barooius  observes  zealous  cardinal  assures  as,  was  the  ef- 

in  reply,  that  2:oiuma  «w  ftiehw— tie,  Beicnl  cmim  «f  bli  ikgntm, 

and  wialMd      readm  to        tkM  m.  867,  §  101. 
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Constantinopk  without  delay,  Ainiished  with  proper  in- 
atractions  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  difficulties  and  dis- 
order8»*> 

These  letters  were  dated  only  two  days  before  the  death 
of  Kicolas  I.,  uiid  were  therefore  received  by  n  ,11 
his  successor  Hadrian  II.    A  deputation  from  gati.m,  and 
the  IgTiatian  pai  ty  accompanied  the  imperial 
envoy,  and  were  admitted  to  audience  of  the  new  pope  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  IMiii  ia  Magg-iore.    Thev  placed  at  his 
feet  a  sf^aled  bag",  purportinof  to  contain  all  the  acts  aiid 
docuinf  iits  found  in  possession  of  Photius  rehiting^  to  the 
prosecution  of  IgTiatius,  and  the  blnfiphemous  outrafres 
perpetrated  by  liiiii  nfrninst  the  holv  jKipe  Nicohis.  The 
envovs  and  their  niessaj^e  and  bajjf  were  most  a*i'iiciously 
received,  and  informed  that,  thoug-h  Photius  had  already 
been  twice  before  damned,  the  pontiff  had  no  objection  to 
repeat  the  ceremony^  if  they  wished  it.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
holy  zeal,  the  envoy,  John  of  Caesarea,  seized  ^^^^^ 
upon  the  bag- ;  he  apostrophised  it  in  no  very  ^ 
courtly  terms/  and  stamped  upon  it  with  orUiodox  vig- 
our.  The  protospatharius  Basil  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  devil  himself  dwelt  in  the  bag ;  and  he  cut  and 
hacked  it  gallantly  with  his  sword,  stoudy  affirming  that 
the  emperor's  signatuiB  was  a  ibr^ry,  and  that  the  sign- 
manual  of  Michael  III.  was  obtamed  while  in  a  state  of 
unconscious  inebriety.  In  like  manner,  all  the  other  sig- 
natures of  men  of  note  were  pronounced  to  be  counterfeits, 
and  the  pretended  subscribers  as  ignorant  of  the  things 
there  stated  as  they  were  of  the  existence  of  the  docu- 
ments themselves. 

After  cautiously  examiiiinfr  the  contents  of  the  bag", 
Pope  Hadrian  II.  ag*uiu  produced  it  in  solenm  BumiDgof 
assembly  at  the  church  of  8t.  l^eter,  where  it 
was  unanimonslv  condemned  to  the  flames;  after  which 
it  was  irreverently  kicked  out  of  the  church,  and  burnt 

^  See  th»  letters  from  the  emperor  thou  (Uag)  accursed  I    Concocted  wast 

and  A«  fwtHuQfa,  mp.  Baram,  won,  W7t  thou  (O  bag)  by  that  minister  ofSataa 

102  vt  <;qq  :  QouL  FUmjf,  Caai.xL  Photius!    And  thee (O  ba^r)  hath  the 

pp.  209  t^t  sqq.  minister  of  Christ  Nicolas,  that  necond 

'  **  Accursed  b«  tluni  Qau^'t  w  at  P«ter,craBli0daiidqiiuliedb/iiie( 

ComUntiaople^  so  bee*  M  Bone,  be  tboBRr 
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upon  tbe  steps  outside/  The  holy  synod  then  proceeded 
to  condemn  the  pretended  council  of  Constantinople. 
The  pope  signified  his  ap}}roval  of  the  sentence^  and  in- 
structed  tbe  secretiuy  of  the  synod  to  put  upon  record 
that  "  the  pope  of  Home  is  the  only  lawful  judge  of  aU 
bishops,  himself  to  bejudf/ed  of  no  man so  that,  thou^rh 
it  migfht  have  theretofore  occurred  tliat  a  pontiff  of  the 
holy  see  (Hunurius  I.)  had  been  condemned  by  a  general 
council, — it  had  been  for  cause  of"  heresy, — yet  could  he 
not,  even  in  tliat  case,  have  been  iawfullv  censured,  if  the 
pre\ioiis  n-seiit  ot  tiie  holy  see  had  not  been  obtained.* 

The  J^^mperor  Basil  and  tlie  repentant  schismatics 
ftudcondem  ^       I'^'admitted  to  communion  upon  giving 
naiirmof  iii  tlieir  subscri})tions  to  the  condemnation  of 
^1»«vaod**  '^^^^^  eiiga^iino-  to  burn  all  the  acts  of 

the  Photian  synod  in  their  possession ;  the  ab- 
solution to  become  voicT  if  any  one  oi  tbem  should  retain 
a  copy  of  those  blasphemous  documents  without  declaring 
the  fact  or  destroying  the  \^Titing*8  in  question." 

But  the  Homan  pontiffs^  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Piip«i  project  versatile  Greeks,  appear  to  have  always  la- 
**^^Sr'^  boured  under  a  pamful  sense  of  tlie  iHusory 
against  tk«  charactcr  of  the  successes  obtained.  They  had 
PhoUaiM.  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  devise 
reliable  securities  for  the  future  submission  of  the  Orien- 
tals^ such  at  least  as  mi^ht  bring*  them  definitively  within 
the  Latin  pale.  The  pledges  hitherto  taken — ^in  the  shape 
of  libelli,  confessions  of  faith,  verbal  and  written  eng  e- 
mentSj  subscriptions,  &c. — had  been  disreg-arded  or  for- 
o'otten  almost  as  thoug'htlessly  as  they  had  been  g-iven. 
The  Greeks  paid  their  debts  to  Home  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm — fulsome  flatteries  and  mock  submissions; 

■  The  ttenoh  it  made,  we  are  assured,  false,  (See  Book  V.c  i.  pp.  437  et  sqq. 
was  truly  diabolical — it  was  a  choking     of  this  work.)  The  legates  of  Po] 


sulphurous  fume;  and  to  ndi!  tu  this  Agntho  had  no  instructions  at  nil  on  tbe 
mimculous  disclosure  of  the  true  au-  subject  of  the  heresy  of  his  predecessor; 
thorship,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which     and  they  did  their  best  to  keep  his  name 


happened  to  fall  at  the  time,  instead  of  outofviev^.    How  far  the  ratitication 

qnenching,  only  added  to  the  fierceness  of  a  conciliar  sentence  against  a  pope 

of  the  flames!    Anastat.  Yit.  Had.  II.,  by  a  subsequent  pope  could  purg«  too 

ap.  Miirtit.  Vn,  p.  264.  original  defect  of  jurisdiction,  was  a 

(  Xt  is  diffioolt  to  say  what  brought  question  which  had  not  y%  been  raised 

up  tiio  OHM  of  Honorius.   The  state-  by  the  Roman  casuists. 

_     ^            —         iLijiotijiy  ■  Am.  Miii.8«8,f|  40-44. 
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to  ^\  liieii  they  attached  so  little  meanino*,  that  they  were 
often  surprised  to  perceivo  that  others  looked  for  any 
deeper  sense  in  then*  words  than  they  tiieiiiselves  nieunt 
to  attach  to  them.  But  iindriiin  II.  had  no  better  ma- 
terial to  work  upon ;  and  he  now  ])roposed  the  convo- 
cation oi'  a  o-enei'td  eonncil  of"  the  cliurch,  to  be  presided 
over  by  his  own  legates,  and  of  which  every  member 
should  qualify^  himself  by  subscribing  a  "  libel-  ..ubenn,** 
lus/'  or  confession  of  iaith^  explicitly  acknow-  of  Popo 
ledgiDg  the  Petrine  supremacy,  in  a  form  so  ^ 
string^ent  and  severely  deiined  as  to  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute renunciation  of  oil  spontaneous  action  or  independ- 
ent church-membership.  A  further  object  of  the  proposed 
83Tiod  was  the  reconciUation  of  the  JPhotian  clerg-y,  as 
far  as  it  might  suit  the  ulterior  views  of  the  hofy'  see. 
Lastly,  the  assembled  fathers  were  to  busy  themselves 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  collect  and  destroy 
every  scrap  of  memorial^  record^  or  writings,  that  could 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Photian  conventides^ 
and  to  call  down  the  severest  temporal  penalties  upon  au 
who  niiii'ht  retain  or  withhold  them  ;  more  especially  to 
procure  the  subscriptions  of  all  orders  of  clerg-y  and  laitjr 
to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  see  in  the  cause  of  the  heresi- 
arch  Photius.* 

No  objection  was  offered  on  the  part  of  tlie  Emperor 

Basil  to  the  course  proposed  bv  the  ])0))e :  and  _  , 
-i  .,  '     *    1  X    *         11  '  .  n        Council  of 

the  (  (iiineii  was  suumionecf  to  asseinl)le  at  Con-  constantu 

stantuiople  in  the  month  of  October  809.  The  JJJ'PgJ^ 
legates  of  Hadrian  II.  ni-rived  shortly  before 
that  timC;  and  were  admitted  to  a  solemn  audience,  at 
which  the  sovereign,  in  token  of  reverence,  received  them 
standing ;  he  kissed  and  pressed  the  papal  letters  to  his 
bosom,  and  dismissed  them  with  many  professions  of  re- 
verence and  affection*  On  the  followmg  morning,  Basil 
intimated  to  the  legates  that,  the  council  being  now  as- 
sembled^ the  work  of  reconciliation  should  not  be  delayed ; 
and  that^  with  that  view^  it  would  be  necessary  at  once 
to  restore  the  holy  father  Ignatius  to  the  chair  of  Con- 
stantinople.   The  legates  replied,  that  they  could  not 

•  Baron,  ann.  869,  §§0-10. 
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consider  the  council  as  duly  constituted  until  every  mem- 
ber had  subscrilied  a  certain  hbellus,  or  declaration  of 
conformity,  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  The  em- 
peror rejoined,  that  such  a  demand  was  a  dt  piii  ture  from 
the  usual  forms;  and  that  it  could  not  be  conipHed  yv\th 
until  the  contents  of  the  instrument  should  be  made 
known.  It  ^^  as  accordingly  translated^  and  published  for 
genern!  infnrnmrion.'' 

The  council  assembled  pro  fonnd  in  the  (  Imrch  of 
Openinjr  ..f  St.  Sophia,  ou  the  6th  of  October  SOMy  in  the 
the  council,  presence  of  not  more  than  eighteen  persons. 
The  tbrea  legates  of  the  pope  took  the  precedence ;  next 
them  aat  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  followed  in  aucoessioo 
by  two  legates  presenting  themselves  as  the  repreaenta- 
tives  of  the  patriarchs  oi'  Antioch  and  Jemsalem.  Cer* 
tain  great  officers  of  state  presided  as  moderators  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor*   The  papal  commissioners  then 
BMidioff  of  proceeded  to  read  their  instmciions,  dwelling 
dM<*iiiNiiiM.'']no]*e  especially  upon  the  "  libellus,"  the  teruis 
of  which  appear  to  have  created  some  surprise.  Tbe 
first  clause  was  declaratory  of  the  primaey  of  the  Petrine 
see  in  the  usual  form the  next  paragraph  pledges  tlie 
subscriber  to  the  condemnation  of  all  heretics,  more  espe- 
cially Photius, "  who,  in  contempt  of  the  sacred  ordinan^ 
of  the  Honuin  pontiff's y  had  feloniously  obtruded  himself 
into  the  see  of  Constantinoph* the  tfiird  clause  si^ifirf 
an  implicit  adoption  of  the  curses  denounced  by  Nicolas 
I.  against  l*hotius,  Gretrory  of  Syracuse,  and  their  fol- 
lowers— "  parricides  nm\  murden^rs,  who  had  dnrcd  tu  waif 
their  blasphemous  tongys  nirJ^inst  their  spiritualfatlier : 
the  fourtli  conveved  a  vehement  imntlitiJia  tio-'iinst  "those 
synagoi^  nrs  of  Satan,  those  dens  uf  idlihrrs.  those  conven- 
ticles of  blood  and  blasphemy,  those  work8hoj>8  of  lies  and 
ibrgeries  and  heresies,"  the  synods  assembled  by  Photms 
under  the  Emperor  Michael^  more  especially  the  last  of 
these  assemblies,  which  impugned  thepriiwtpfjiif}/  of  the 
kolytee:  the  fifth  approved  of  and  a<topted  all  that  hM 
been  resolved  by  the  holy  see  in  favour  of  Ignatius:  the 

•  ^nattas.  Vit  Had.  II„8p.  MuraL     §§  ll-ia. 
todu  liL  p.        eonf.  Barwu  warn,  869,       «  '^TU  ct  FetrBa,"  9m, 
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last  daose  rested  all  these  engagements^  and  every  other 
duty  of  the  subscriber^  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  holy 
see,    he  well  knowing  that  by  obedience  to  the  decrees 

of  that  holy  see  in  .all  things  he  could  alone  hope  to 
attaiu  to  the  one  holy  communion  n-li  'ich  re,side,s  in  that 
apostolic  chair  aloncy  in  ivhich  also  i.s  the  whole  and  sole 
fellowMp  of  the  trv^  religion  of  Jems  Christ  he  re- 
nounced the  communion  of"  all  ])ersons  sequestered  by 
the  pope,  and  declared  his  voluntary  execution  and  deli- 
very of  that,  his  deed  of  adhesion,  into  the  hands  of  the 
legates  Donatus,  Stephen,  mu\  Marinus.' 

In  the  first   and  second  sessions,  a  good  many 
bishops  and  a  ci*owd  of  niferior  clerks  applied 
tor  reconciliation  and  admission,  pouring  out  nn  i  r  i  t 
their  curses  upon  the  head  of  their  late  chief  p^^^^® 
as  glibly  as,  but  two  years  before,  they  had 
heaped  them  upon  the  head  of  that  adversary  whom 
they  now  invoked  as  a  beatified  spirit   But  the  third 
session  exhibited  symptoms  of  resistance.   Several  me* 
tropolitans  and  bishops  presented  themselves^  and  were 
required  to  sign  the  lioellus ;  but,  upon  their  declining  to 
take  the  pledge,  were  denied  admission.   Some  sense 
of  justice — perhaps  simply  a  wish  to  save  appearances 
—suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  Pholius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  forward  what  he  might  have  to  say 
on  liis  own  behalf.    The  legates  vehemently  opposed 
any  further  defence  in  a  case  already  adjudicated  upon 
by  the  holy  see.    The  imperial  commissioners,  Iiowever, 
insisted  that  the  deposed  patriarch  shoul<l  be  brought 
before  them,  if  it  were  only  to  examine  him  upon  cer- 
tain points  that  seemed  to  lie  within  his  per-  pj,otiusi>e. 
soual  kuo\vledg"e ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  remon-    fore  the 
strance,  Photius  was  introduced  to  the  .^viiod 
as  a  prisoTipr  under  mterrop-ation.    SuitouikKh]  by  ene- 
TvarA  on  all  sides,  he  took  rehige  in  contem])tuous  sil«'nce. 
This  demeanour  appears  to  have  exasperated  the  ie^*ates 
almost  to  frenzy.   After  much  questioning  and  a  long 

r  S«e  lUu  wbuk instrument, ap.i/aroii.  goodGallic&D,lioweTer,draws thestiog 
■lui.  §§  19-81:  oonf.  the  AlMMl*  ofthkfiBVOoioiiidowiiMDtM  wallas  lie 
ap.  Fkmr^,  torn.  si.  pp.  SS7,  Sas.  The  can. 
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interval  of  silence^  the  legatee  ezdaimed,  Speak,  we 
adjure  thee.   We  have  beisn  told  that  you  have  a  ready 

toiip^ie;  and  verily  silence  shall  not  reseue  you  from 

condemiuition."  "  Neither,"  retorted  Photius,  "  did  Jesus 
escape  condemnation  by  his  silence."  All  furtlier  at- 
tempt to  ensnare  or  intimidate'  iiun  was  abandoned  ;  uad 
he  was  detained  oidy  to  listen  with  indifference  to  a  iiorid 
enumeration  of  otleuces  extracted  from  the  vituperative 
letters  of  Nicolas  I. 

With  all  this,  adhesions  flowed  in  slowl}-  and  reluct- 
Defence  of  ^^^Y-  The  libellus  was  impopi iliir.  AfewPho- 
the  Photian  tiaus  recanted,  subscribed,  and  were  admitted 
bishops.  ^  xqXjq,  The  great  majority  of  the  party  con- 
tinued obdurate,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  were  per- 
mitted to  defend  their  recusanc}'.  Zachary  bishop  of 
Chalcedon  spoke  in  the  name  of  bos  brethren.  He  paissed 
rapidly  over  the  history  of  papal  interposition  in  the 
government  of  the  Eastern  churches :  he  contended  that 
uiat  interference  had  been  only  fraternal  and  permissive 
from  the  beginning  5  that  it  had  often  heen  inefiectual; 
and  that  the  mandates  of  Home  had  as  frequently  been 
resisted  as  complied  with^  particular^  in  the  controver- 
sies arising  out  of  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno.  He  brought 
forward  the  cases  of  Acacius,  Fravitta^  Euphemius,  and 
Hacedonius,'  in  proof  of  the  iact  that^  in  contradiction  to 
the  papal  rejection,  these  prelates  had  been  received  as 
legitimate  patriarchs  by  the  church  of  Constantinople. 
In  like  manner  the  Eastern  churches  had  rejected  others 
whom  liome  had  acknowledged,  as  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
cellus  of  Ancvra ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  when 
Apiarius  was  taken  under  tlie  ])rotection  of  Pome,  the 
Africans  had  admonished  tlie  ])ope  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  that  did  not  concern  him."  Zachary  further  de- 
ieiided  the  ordination  of  Photiiis  npon  the  grounds  of 
cnstom  and  expediency.  That  he  had  been  ordained  bv 
Gregory  of  Syracuse  was,  he  said,  no  objection  to  his 
title,  for  that  Greg^ory  had  never  been  canonicaliy  de- 
posed^ and  even  it  it  were  so^  that  circumstance  would 

*Cod£  Book  IIL  M. i  ud  iL of  dib       •  Co&f. Book  11. o.il  pp.307  otsiiq. 
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not  affect  his  antecedent  ordinations ;  and  he  concluded 
by  declaring  that  no  consideration  should  induce  him 
nud  his  friends  to  suliscribe  the  libellus,  unless  good  and 
sutiicieut  order  aud  rule  of  canon-law  could  be  pointed 
out  to  them  for  such  a  demand. 

The  Photians  had  tnkpu  their  staud  upon  tenable 

f round, — the  substantial  inconsistency,  namely, 
etween  genuine  canon-law  and  that  customary  and  con??L 
OP  decretal  practice  on  which  the  church  <>f  "pjJJJjj^^ 
Bome  now  founded  her  prerogatiye.  Za chary  ^ 
was — ^not  very  effectively— anawjered  by  Metrophanes  of 
Smyrna;  and  all  efforts  of  the  court  to  brin^  the  dissi- 
dents to  submission  proved  unavaiUng«  Photius  and  his 
friends  were  brought  before  the  sjTiod  to  hear  their  own 
condemnation,  ^e  patriarch  appeared  leaning^  upon  a 
staff ;  the  legate  Marinus  brutally  struck  it  from  his  nand^ 
alleging  that  a  staff  was  the  emblem  of  episcopal  office* 
The  imperial  chamberlain  Bahanes  inquired^  rather  more 
civilly^  whether  he  and  his  friends  were  disposed  to  sign 
the  pope's  libel.  The  question  was  replied  to  by  a  una- 
nimous "God  forbid!  **What/'  asked  Z  a  chary  and 
AmphilochuSj  "  is  the  libel  we  are  required  to  sign  ?  Is 
it  our  confession  of  faith?"  They  were  informed  that 
what  they  were  to  subscribe  was  a  \\  i-iting  sent  them 
from  llome^  pledging'  them  to  renounce  Photius  and  all 
his  works,  to  curse  Greg-ory  of  Syracuse,  to  submit  to 
Ignatius,  and  in  all  tilings  to  obey  and  to  execute  the 
decrees  of  the  "Rniinui  pontiff.  John  of  Ileracleia  re- 
plied :  "  Let  hnn  who  renounces  yonder  bishop  (Photius) 
he  himself  accursed.''  Zachary  added  :  We  will  not  obey 
where  we  are  not  legally  bound  to  obey,  especially  know- 
ing, as  we  do^  how  things  are  managed  here."  Eusche- 
mon  of  Cappadoda  protested  that  to  what  was  contrary 
both  to  law  and  reason  he  would  not  yields  whether 
the  command  proceeded  from  Home  or  Jerusalem,  yea 
even  if  an  angel  from  heaven  were  the  bearer.  Bahanes 
politely  urged,  that  surely  law  and  reason  must  reside  in 
a  council  in  which  five  great  patriarchs  were  represented* 
The  hidum  blunily  replied,  that  they  preferred  the  au- 
thority of  the  apostles  and  the  councils  of  the  church. 
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From  the  sixth  to  tlie  ninth  session  the  synod  uinused 
.  itself  bv  anathematisintr  the  Photians  and  their 

Anathemas  ■  i     •     i       i  i 

endpaper-  heresie^,  and  burning*  their  books  and  papers. 

The  persons  who  had  rejH'f^eiited  the  three 
patriarehs  in  tlip  Photian  synods  were  brought  forward 
and  made  to  eonfess  themselves  i!npo<:tors ;  arid  all  \hp 
bishops  present  wliose  names  appeared  to  any  of  the 
obnoxious  acts  vehemently  denied  their  signatures,  re- 
tracted all  they  were  required  to  retract,  and  recorded 
their  individual  curses  upon  all  whom  the  emperor  and 
the  legates  called  upon  them  to  curse.    After  all^  how- 
ever, the  number  of  the  conformino*  bishops  never  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  two,  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of 
the  entire  number  of  the  Eastern  prelac3\    It  was  note* 
rious  that  the  majority  adhered  Mthfiilly  to  Photius; 
and  yet  we  hear  of  no  active  step  to  dispossess  an^  of 
tills  vast  body  of  nonconformists.^  But  certain  of  the 
canonaof  cauous  cuacted  by  this  ^od  were  not  with- 
thooomncU  out  advantage  to  tiie  spiritual  prospects  of 
Borne,  if  honestly  interpreted  and  acted  upon 
with  gfood  faith  by  the  leg-islators.  It  was  decreed  that  no 
layman  or  neophyte  should  be  raised  to  the  pastornl  raul. 
till  after  a  ten  years'  probation  in  the  infenor  orders  of 
the  clericate :  all  ordinafiom  hy  the  command^  ord^r,  or 
ATJTTTORITY  OF  THE  ElMrFTiOB,  and  all  lay  inierfermce, 
in  the  election  of  a  biskopj  or  in  oppontion  to  a  canoni- 
cal election^  fihovld  he  void:  the  secular  powers  shall  do 
no  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pati'i;n  (  lial  sees;  thnf  shall 
not  depose  or  snspend  any  patrmrch^  nor  do  any  other 
act  derog*atory  of  his  honour  or  estate;  nior*^  especi- 
ally they  shall  do  nothing  to  ajfect  tlie  p&ntiff  of  RomCj 
either  in  the  way  of  censure  or  accusation :  and  lastiy, 


^  Tbu  papal  advocates  attemnt  to 
MOOimt  for  the  paucity  of  ftttnouMM 

npon  thotr  "  Pi^nth  jr^ncral  council** 
b^  a^cribin^  it  to  the  wholesale  depo- 
sition of  bishops  hy  Photius,  and  the 
substitution  of  his  nomiiioes.  who  of 
course  would  not  sit.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  Had  all  the  deposed  bishops  died 
within  the  eight  years  of  the  Photian 
Uturpation;  and  would  not  these  mar- 
tyn  bava  bam  ^ajtaSf  nodvod  had 


any  of  tbem  presented  themselves  to 
the  aynodf  Yet  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  any  one  of  them  claiming  to 
sit  on  the  ^ound  of  prior  ri|^ht  except 
Ignatius  himself.  Neither  is  it  con- 
ceivable that,  if  thi;!  alke^tion  bad 
been  true,  it  sliouki  not  bare  formed 
a  more  prominent  article  of  diaiga 
acrnin<;t  Pbotioa  than  it  ap|»ean  to 
have  done 
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that  should  any  oecaBum  arise  mToking  such  questions^ 
the  matter  shall  he  examined  into  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence and  circumspection. 

At  the  concludino^  sitting",  tlie  Emperor  Basil,  contrary 
to  ail  precedent,  consented  to  si«ni  the  acts  of  ciowjoftbt 
the  council  next  after  the  ])apui  leg-atps ;  and  "wing*- 
while  every  constituent  member  bound  }iiin>elf  irrevoc- 
ably by  his  big'nature,  the  papiil  commissioners  were  al- 
lowed to  sig-n  under  protest  and  conditionally,  subject 
to  the  ])ontitical  approval ;  wliieh  approval,  thev  assured 
the  assembly,  could  alone  impart  to  their  acts  any  lej^^al 
validity.  At  the  close,  the  emperor  exhorted  the  clerg-y 
in  luture  to  keep  the  pence,  and  to  cease  from  embroiling 
the  g*overnment  in  their  reh^ious  disputes :  he  admonished 
the  laity  not  to  ineddle  with  reli^ous  questions  at  all^ 
but,  if  they  had  any  difficulties,  to  resort  to  their  leg'iti- 
mate  pastors ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  wdiatever  may  be  their 

Ksrsonal  demerits^  they  are  to  be  obeyed  and  iollowed  as 
n^s  they  do  not  swerve  from  the  iaith/^ 
xhus  iar  all  thin^  had  proceeded  smoothly  enough 
in  the  direction  marked  out  by  Borne*  As  far  gmiii  oT 
as  words  and  professionB  comd  dBfect  her  pur- 
posesi  she  had  little  to  desire*   The  Emperor  Basil  had 
renoimced  all  intmxMition  in  the  nomination  of  the  me- 
tropolitan patriaren:  the  charches  of  the  East — as  far 
as  this  assembly  could  be  held  to  represent  them — had 
g-iven  in  an  unequivocal  acknowled<2rment  of  the  papal 
supremacy:  the  signature  of  the  libellus  had  pledpfed 
them  to  take  their  law  from  Rome ;  thev  had  stooj>ed 
to  act  in  every  instance  as  the  passive  iiistnnin'iits  of 
Roman  policv ;  freedom  of  discussion,  fairness  ol  inquiry, 
equitable  judu-ment,  were  as  remote  from  their  thou^jhts 
as  from  those  of  the  pontiff  and  his  representatives.  Yet 
it  is  tolerably  clear  througfhout  that  the  Emperor  Basil 
cared  for  none  of  these  things.    The  violent  ohm  0 
attending  his  accession  to  the  throne  had  driven  him 
into  the  arms  of  the  opponents  of  his  worthless  col- 
league ;  and  the  reparation  made  to  the  wronged  and 
insulted  Ignatius  was  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  a 
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rolio;ious  peace,  essential  to  those  reforms  in  the  state 
which  the  removal  of  his  weak  and  vicious  patron  had 
broug'ht  wiiliiii  his  reach.  The  iuterposition  of  Hume 
was  useful,  if  not  indispensable,  for  that  purpose;  and 
Basil  accepted  it  with  nn  apparent  frankness  vvluchleft 
no  room  to  doubt  \m  hiiicerity. 

liut  thou<rli  the  emperor  may  have  been  in  earnest, 
lnfirrnuii'3        trausHctions  to  which  ^\  ('  shall  presently 
of  the    have  to  advert  show,  we  think,  couclosivelv 
general  serious  imprcssiou  had  been  made  on 

councilor  the  Greek  hierarchy  in  the  ag-g^reg-ate  by  this 
apparently  unqualitied  submission  of  a  mino- 
rity of  one  hundred  and  two  members  of  their  body.  In 
the  East  this  so-called  eighth  general  council  never  pos- 
aesstnl  any  authority;  in  the  West  it  was  known  no 
otherwise  than  by  floating  rumour^  or  the  report  of 
Borne  j  its  reputed  univericdity  rested  solely  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  holif  see  represented  patenHaUy  the 
whole  of  Latin  Christendom^  in  such  wise  as  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  summons  or  previous  notice  to  an^ 
member  of  that  communion ;  and  no  doubt^  in  strict  logi- 
cal pursuance  of  the  decretal  scheme^  the  prerogative  of 
representation  must  reduce  the  councils  and  sv^ods  of 
the  church  to  be  the  simple  instruments  of  papal  go* 
vernment.  As  long  as  Rome  sliould  reserve  to  herself 
the  power  to  dispense  witli  such  assemblies,  or  to  exer- 
cise au  imrestricted  veto  ui»ou  tlieir  proceedings,  they 
could  l)e  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  courts  tor 
registering  her  foregone  decisions.  This  principle  is 
very  clearly  indicated  in  flic  spirit,  and  almost  in  the 
letter,  of  the  Isidorian  forgeries/  And  upon  tliis  plat- 
form tlie  council  of  the  year  80'. >  \\  -  c  arefully  settled. 
The  ])rmciple  of  the  theocratic  primacs  of  tlie  chair  of 
Peter  was  asserted  and  adopted    the  right  of  iudepen* 

«  Conf.  Book  VL  c.  vu.  pp.  187- 191.  Exord.,  ibid.  p.  635;  Stxti  IL  ep.  u. 

Tb*  most  |»r<Miunent  dicta  of  the  de-  §  4,  ibicL  p.  999 ;  MwttSi  L 

cri  tnUsts  bearing  upon  this  ]n»int  are  ibid.  p.  I2(ij. 

perhaps  tlie  following:  CVem.  /.  ep.  L,  See  particularly  the  coodudi^ 

abi  sup.  pp.  91,  95,  96;  Amodi^  ep.  Hi.  oImm  oftlm  libailits  oiBad^JItl^^ 

§  ^  ifaM.  p.  617}  AkxoMd.  L  ep.     in  of  tliis ehagMer. 
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dent  deliberation  or  decision  was  implicitly  renounced; 
the  members  consented  to  be  in  all  respects  the  passive 
or^ns  of  the  pontifical  behests ;  and  the  temporal  head- 
ship of  the  monarch  was  yielded  up  with  the  same  faci- 
lity as  that  which  appear^  in  every  other  article  of  the 
papal  demands. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TUE  PHOTIAN  SCHISM  (II.). 

Gantion  of  the  Ic^^ates  to  the  council  of  861>— Complaint  of  the  Greeks— Eecal- 
cttratlon  of  the  Orit  ntals — They  vindicate  their  jurisdiction  over  Bu!;;aria— 
They  fail  to  get  Iwuk  their  "  libelli"— Photiu«  set  at  lilwrty — Pope  Jobii  VIII. 
threatens  Igoatiiu  — Restoration  of  Photius — He  makes  approaches  to  Home — 
Pope  John  VIII.  ncgotintos  with  Fhotins— H«  oonfoket  a  general  oonmil^ 
Pablic  r«MX>gnition  of  Photitu^AUeged  deceit  and  torgtry  of  Pbotine— Equi- 
vocal conduct  of  the  legates — The  council  rejects  and  abrofjatcs  thp  eighth 
general  council  of  the  Latins — The  Icfrates  recognise  Photius  uncond  ticiiiiHy, 
iiiui  anathematise  the  eighth  general  council^ — Latin  explanation  of  the  iet' 
giverMtton  of  the  legatcs^Insuffidency  of  the  exphuBstion— 'Helattve  poeilioB 
of  the  Gnek  nnd  LnUn  ehnrdiea  at  this  period — Huomis  of  Photius— Com- 
ment of  John  VIII.  upon  the  nets  uf  his  1<  <;;ritcs — Pope  John  revokes  and 
reverses  thp  arts  of  hin  Icj^Htes — Offunsive  letter  of  the  Einjvcror  Ba>ii — Krpiy 
of  Pope  Stephen  V.  —  quotes  false  decretals  and  fabulous  traditions  — Ste- 
phen y*  hddi  ont  an  opening  for  negotiatfcm  Tone  of  the  oorreipOBdenet ; 
iu  character— Leo  IV.  emperor— Seomul  depoaitlonof  Photioa — ^Anti-FholiaM 
to  Popo  Stephen  V.— The  pope  procrastinates  — The  Ignatians  request  the 
contirroation  of  thp  Photian  orders— Confirmation  refused  by  Pope  Forraosus 
—Prelude  to  the  dnal  schism  betvreen  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches— Dif- 
ferant  combining  prindplea  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrbhea — Struggle  of  dia 
lAtina  againat  eooeiliar  l^ialation— >IiMin  achcoM  moat  eongentel  with  the 
sacerdotal  spirit — Natural  stability  of  the  Latin  •eheme— Theoretieat  credit 
of  the  chair  of  Peter  in  the  ninth  centorj. 

The  legates  who  presided  at  tlie  couiieil  of  the  year  8(59 
Cautim  of  ^^^^^^^"^^^     sti  ono'  suspicion  of  the  hollo 
the  legates  "ess  of  the  gTuuud  iipoTi  which  they  stood. 
***JJg?**^They  reposed  no  confidence  in  the  professions 
of  the  court  or  tlie  Inerarchy;  they  set  little 
value  upon  public  demonstrations,  and  directed  their 
whole  attention  to  the  duty  of  placing'  the  snbsrriptious 
to  the  papal  ^' lihellus"  beyond  the  reach  of  both.  This 
duty  was  intrusted  to  their  secretary  Anastasius:  that 
othcer  jealously  examined  and  verified  the  subscriptions, 
and  cohated  his  copies  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  late 
sj  iiod  with  the  originals^  to  enable  the  pope  to  detect 
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any  interpolation  or  forg-ery  that  mig-ht  be  attemjited 
by  the  Greeks ;  he  then  secretly  quitted  Constantinople, 
carrying  with  him  the  precious  documents  in  safety  to 
Ronie. 

Thnt  the  legates  had  g^ood  g-ronnd  for  their  suspi- 
cions appears  from  the  fiict  that,  a  very  short  complaint  of 
time  aiter  the  close  of  the  council,  those  very  Greeks, 
members  who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  expressioiis 
of  devotioa  to  the  holy  see  had  importuned  the  emperor 
and  the  patriarch  to  g'et  back  their  sttbscriptions.  Is 
it  well  done,"  said  they,  "  by  yonrsclves  op  by  us,  to 
permit  the  church  of  Constantinople  to  fall  under  bond- 
age to  Home, — to  sit  as  a  handmaiden  at  the  foot  of  a 
mistress  Yet^  they  added,  such  must  be  her  &te  un- 
less their  libels  were  returned  to  them.  They  ^andal 
their  request  upon  the  absence  of  reciprocity  ot  engage* 
ment  between  the  two  churches :  the  Koman  church  had 
declined  to  bind  herself;  the  legates  had  signed  condi* 
tionally  only,  and  had  thus  left  the  pope  at  liberty  to 
repudiate  all  conditions,  and  to  throw  their  church  back 
into  confusion  whenever  it  might  suit  his  purposes.'* 

Other  symptoms  ol  u  incing  under  the  mortification 
of  servitude  were  not  slow  in  maiiilesting  them-  Rgcaidtra- 
selves.    Only  three  days  aft(?r  the  solemn  depo-  tionofthe 
sition  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  council  in 
the  archives  of  the  metropolitan  church,  the  h^p-ates  were 
suniuioued  to  a  council  with  the  emperor  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  Bulgarian  church.    At  the  audienr  r,  they  were 
informed  that  the  king  of  that  country  had  ppi-pinptorilv 
demanded  to  know  to  which  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Christian  communion  he  and  his  subjects  were  to  reckon 
themselves ;  and  whether  in  matters  spiritual  they  were 
to  consult  the  patriarch  or  pope*   The  legates,  in  great 
alarm,  protested  vehemently  against  any  attempt  to 
revive  the  question,  or  to  meddle  with  the  pontifical 
jorisdiction  in  Bulgaria.   The  Oriental  members  of  the 

*  Anattas.  in  vUi.  concil.,  ap.  Baron,  the  custodv  of  the  legates ;  but  that 

•an.  869.  thej  had  Men  restored  throvi^h  th« 

*■  A  iiiotifj  tho  rumours  of  the  day,  it  intervention  of  the  onvnys  ofthoEii)- 

WM  said  that  many  of  the  sabscribcd  peror  Louis  IL,  who  were  present  at 

libelli  had  tetually  been  pnrklMd  from  tht  wnnel].  Borai.  abi  nip. 
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conference  nerertbelefls  pressed  for  an  answer:  tlie  hnd 

of  Bulgaria,  they  said,  belonged  to  the  empire,  conse- 
quently the  people  to  the  church  of  the  empire.  The 
lejrates  i'e])lied,  that  thoug-h  l^ilg-aria  mig-ht  fall  within 
the  limits  of  the  emperor's  doiniiiions,  yet  that  the  coun- 
try was  hi  fact  identical  with  the  ancient  province  of 
Dardania,  itself  a  portion  of  the  g-reat  diocese  of  Illy- 
ricum  Orientale,  consecpiently  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  holv  see;  and  for  the  proof  of  the  fact  they  referred 
the  meeting-  to  the  pontifical  decrees  and  ordinances 
upon  the  subject.    Ecclesiastical  divisions  and  jurisdic- 
tions^ they  protested,  were  not  to  be  governed  by  politi- 
cal considerations ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Bulgarians 
had  spontaneousljr  placed  their  church  under  the  papal 
superintendence,  and  Rome  had  exercised  that  authonty 
without  disturbance,  and  in  every  possible  form,  for  a 
period  of  three  years.    As  the  parties  waxed  warm,  the 
debate  degenerated  into  a  passionate  altercation.  The 
ponti£^''  said  the  legates,    hath  not  chosen  you,  who  are 
nis  subordinates,  to  be  judges  in  his  affidrs :  he  is  him- 
self the  universal  judge,  and  has  reserved  this  matter  to 
his  own  decision:  any  opinion  of  yours  he  will  surely 
treat  with  the  contempt  its  presumption  and  levity  de- 
serves.'' ''And  how  can  you,  retxffted  the  Greeks, ''who, 
in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  empire,  have  annexed 
yourselves  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  pretend  to  or- 
dain bishops,  or  to  have  any  jurisdiction  at  all,  within 
the  reidms  of  our  sovereign !"    Upon  this  ground  the 
meeting  came  to  the  decision  that,  as  the  country  of  the 
Bulo;"arians  liad  always  formed  a  part  of  the  Oriental 
empire,  and  had  been  recently  reclaimed  from  heathen- 
ism by  Oriental  priests,  it  ought  of  right  to  revert  and 
be  re-annexed  to  the  diocese  of  the  metropolitan  churc  h.* 
The  utter  insincerity  of  Greek  ])rofessions  flashed 
The  rind*  "P^^^  ^^^^  minds  of  the  legates,  and  drew  from 
ciuf  their'  them  an  intemperate  remonstrance  against  this 
^jjJJ^^^jj^^flagrant  breacn  of  the  allegiance  they  had  so 
"^^'^lately  pledged  to  Bome  under  their  own  hands 

Vit.  LUd.  II.,  ap.  Murat.  iii.  pp.  267,  268}  Barm,  ad  anu.  609, 


pp.  185-189. 
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and  seals :  they  adjured  Ignatius  by  his  honour  and  ofood 
faith  not  to  meddle  with  the  Bulo-uriau  clmrcli  :  niid  re- 
minded  liiin  that,  if  ho  had  any  objection  or  coiii})laiiir  tu 
urg-e,  it  was  lus  duty  to  lay  it  in  diit;  for  in  before  his 
mistress  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  patiently  to  abide 
by  her  decision.  Ig-natius  coldly  assured  them  that  he 
entertained  no  desire  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
sf^f  of  liome,  and  dismissed  the  conference.  The  emperor 
delivered  to  the  Bulg'arian  envoy  an  iniiM-riul  rescript, 
informing"  him  that,  at  a  solemn  congress  of  the  prelates 
of  tlif  East,  assembled  to  determhie  the  question  of  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  between  Hadrian  pope  of  Rome  and 
Ignatius  the  patriarch  of  Constantiaople,  the  ecclesiastical 
superintendence  over  the  Bulgarian  churches  had  been 
assigned  to  the  latter;  and  in  the  result  that  country 
became,  and  so  continued  for  all  time  to  come^  quietly 
reunited  to  the  Greek  communion.*^ 

Many  of  the  actors  ui  the  late  transactions  appear  by 
this  time  to  have  become  ashamed  of  the  part  ^i,^^  f^^i 
they  had  been  induced  to  play;  others  were  got  back  their 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  that  self-aban- 
donment  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  iaction 
or  ambition ;  and  all  were  disgusted  by  the  proud  me- 
tensions  and  haug-hty  bearing*  of  the  papal  leg-ates.  The 
Emperor  Basil  hastened  to  rid  himself  of  persons  from 
whose  presence  no  further  advantag'e  could  be  g'ained  : 
the  legfates  were  dismissed  with  little  ceremony,  and  with 
80  shabby  an  escort  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain Sclavonic  sea-rovers,  who  rubbed  and  detained  them 
for  the  term  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  A  suspicion  was 
eiiterriiiiied  that  this  detention  was  contrived  at  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  hope  of  recovering'  the  papers  which  they 
were  supposed  still  to  have  in  tlieir  possession.  In  this 
hope,  however, the  instigators  were  disappointed;  the  docu- 
ments having*,  some  time  before  the  return  of  the  leg^ates, 
found  their  way  to  Borne  in  the  custody  of  Anastasius.* 

The  Bul;;;\rians,  as  soon  Ub  iht-y  Grimoald,  the  Latin  bishop,  they  say, 

received  the  imperial  rescript,  expelled  was  paid  to  quit  the  field  to  the  ureok 

the  Latins  and  took  back  thoir  Greek  Intcrlopen.  ^iMWtM., ftp.  JfiiftU.  iii.  p. 

priestii.    The  t'uriuer  imputed  this  re-  268. 

vdntioo  to  bribery  mm  oonmpiioDt  *  ^limfM.,  ap.  Baron,  am.  S69,p»189. 
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The  Emperor  Basil  had  given  pledges  enough  of  his 
Fhotiaiaet  desite  to  keep  the  peace  vith  Rome;  yet  it 
ftiiiber^.  oould  not  escape  his  observation  that  another 
step  in  that  direction  would  embroil  him  with  his  own 
prdates;  and  kindle  a  flame  even  more  dangerous  than 
that  he  had  been  at  so  g  reat  a  cost  to  extinguish.  Under 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  the  papal  claims,  the  two  par- 
ties had  approached  each  other ;  the  attempted  severance 
of  Bulg"aria,  and  the  pontifical  encroachments  upon  the 
nietroj)olitau jurisdiction,  were  equally  distasteful  to  both; 
I^iatms  himself  had  decluitd  to  be  the  instrument  of 
papal  aggression  on  the  prerogative  of  his  church:  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  not  many  months  ailei  the 
dose  of  the  council  of         the  s}  nij)toms  of  Becession 
from  Eoine  assumed  so  decided  a  character  a?  to  have 
no  room  to  ]ioj)e  ibr  any  cordial  reunion  of  the  two  great 
branches  ol  the  Christian  church.  One  of  the  most  serious 
of  these  symptoms  was  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Photiiis 
and  his  party  in  their  retirement.    The  deposed  patri- 
arch was  permitted  to  speak  and  to  write  with  unbounded 
contempt  of  the  late  council  and  its  decisions.  The  mem* 
bers^  he  said^  were  either  impostors  or  fools ;  their  pro- 
ceedings were  tainted  throughout  by  falsehood  and  in- 
justice ;  their  demeanour  surpassed  that  of  the  Jews  in 
riot,  of  pagans  in  insolence,  and  of  barbarians  in  Airy 
and  stupidity.  Amid  persecution  and  distress,  he  boasteJ^ 
not  one  of  the  bishops  whom  he  had  ordained  had  for- 
saken  him,  or  attempted  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
his  adversaries;  of  all  the  three  hundred  whom  his  ad- 
versaries had  treated  as  ciphers,  not  one  had  deserted  bis 
standard,  or  ceased  to  protest  against  their  oppressionB 
and  tyrannies.' 

Amid  all  these  broils^  the  l]iiiperor  Basil  was  still 
^     unwilling  to  abandon  his  pacific  policy.  Igna- 
john^ViiL  tins  continued  to  govern  the  church  of  Con- 
^JJ[^»  stantinople  for  a  period  of  nine  years.    la  the 
interim^  however,  Photius  was  recalled  to  the 

'  The  letters  containing  di      invr  c-  natricinn  Bahanes,  and  the  bi*bop»  of 

lives  were  addressed  parti v  to  private  bis  party.    See  Fkwj/t  iottk.  xi  PP- 

friends,  and  pftrUj  to  the  highest  per-  367-8M. 
•onagea  in  the  atatetp— the  emperor,  the 
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court,  and  restored  to  the  &vour  of  the  emperor;  and 

was  permitted,  even  before  the  death  of  Ig-natiua,  to 
manage  ecclesiastical  afluirs  pretty  much  at  his  ])lea- 
sure."  Not  desiring-  to  throw  liiiiiself  into  the  arms  of 
any  party,  and  unwiUinp;  to  rehnquisli  the  liope  of"  en- 
gaging- the  pontiff  of  Rome  in  the  support  of  reUgious 
peace  within  bis  dumiiiiuiis,  Unsii  requested  Pope  John 
Vlll.  —  who  had  succeeded  Hadrian  II.  hi  the  year 
872 — to  coopemte  with  him  for  that  purpose.  In  his 
reply  to  this  appHcation,  the  pontiff  dc*  hired  that  any 
intercourse  between  himself  and  the  churcii  and  court  of 
Constantinople  must  be  conditional  upon  a  plenary  resti- 
tution of  all  the  rights  of  the  holy  see,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Bulgarian  question.  The  only 
ground  upon  which  that  see  could  interfere  would  be 
that  upon  which  God  himself  had  placed  his  church; 
for  had  He  not  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet 
Jeremiah,  Behold  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the 
natious  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull 
down,  and  to  destroy  and  throw  down,  and  to  build  and 
to  i)Iaat^'7  Vfon  what  authority  had  Ignatius  inter- 
fered with  the  kinofdom  of  Bulgaria?  Did  not  that  per- 
son know  that  he  held  his  chair  solely  by  the  grace  and 
favour  of  the  holy  see?  Two  monitions  had  already  been 
addressed  to  him  to  evacuate  that  country,  and  deliver 
])ossession  of  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pontifical 
iH)iiiiiii--iniier8 ;  and  now,  if  within  thirty  days  of  this 
thud  warning  he  shouhl  still  hesitate  or  delay,  he  must, 
from  the  expiration  of' that  term,  re^'ard  himself  ad  ex- 
cluded from  the  comniiinioii  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  and  remaui  so  exchided  -as  lou<r  as  he  continued 
ill  cuiitempt  of  the  pontifical  decree :  if,  liowever,  he  should 
finally  persist  in  disoliedience,  and  refuse  to  drive  out  the 
schismatic  bishops  and  clergy  from  Bulgaria,  then  u  liuid 
he  (the  pontitif)  depose  him  from  that  dignity,  ^\llic]l, 
after  all,  he  enjoyed  solely  by  the  special  indulgence  of 
the  holy  see.*" 

V  The  nnaccountable  &Tour  of  Pho«     Altributed  to  diabolical  agencr.  Baron. 
tias  is  iraputitl  by  hi»  adversarie-^  tn     ann.  878,  §§  fiG  40,— from  tM  lifb  of 
his  adroit  flatturv  of  his  imperial  pa-     Iguuliun  by  is'ictitus. 
tron  (  by  othm  u  wm  muenipiiloiuiy       ^  Jokmm,  VliJ,  •pt.  80,  Barm,  wn. 
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The  ignorant  adherence  of  Pope  John  to  the  policy 
KestoraUon  of  his  preclecessor  came  opportunely  to  tue  as- 
ofrbotiiii.  sistance  of  the  Photian  party,  and  once  more 

threw  back  the  papal  claims  upon  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. The  able  and  pacific  prince  who  occuj)ied  the 
throne  of  the  East  was  thus  driven  into  the  arms  of  the 
party  most  hostile  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome;  and  Pho- 
tius  now  took  upon  himself  without  disg-uise  the  govern- 
ment of  the  meti  opolitan  churcli.  From  that  moment 
the  a^''ed  patriarch  became  a  cipher:  ovei-borne  by  years 
and  infirmities,  insulted  in  his  otii(  cjijnicities,  and  at 
variance  with  his  jiatron  the  ]>ope,  lie  sank  into  the  grave, 
and  was  saved  the  mortification  of  a  second  deposition 
and  exile.'  Photius  forthwith  stepped  into  his  place,  and 
found  himself  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  at  any 
preceding  period  of  his  varied  career.  At  this  point  of 
time.  Pope  J ohn  VIII.,  driven  to  extremity  by  domes- 
tic and  foreign  enemies,  was  no  longer  able  to  sustain 
the  haughty  tone  he  had  so  lately  assumed.  Every  pro- 
spect of  relief  from  the  princes  of  the  West  had  vanished/ 
and  his  hopes  reverted  for  an  instant  to  the  powers  of 
He  makes  East.  Not  to  be  wanting  in  ecclesiastical 
*to  Bm*  courtesy,  the  emperor  had  notified  to  the  pope 
^  '  the  death  of  Ignatius  and  the  elevation  of  Pho- 
tius to  the  metropolitan  chair.  Basil  commended  the 
restored  patriarch  to  the  papal  favour ;  and  Photius  took 
occasion  to  transmit  a  letter  under  the  hand  of  Ignatius 
himself,  purporting  to  ha\e  been  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  strongly  supuorting  the  pretension^  ot  the  for- 
mer as  his  successor.  Whether  this  letter  was  genuine, 
or — as  his  ad\  ersaries  allege — one  of  the  lunnberless  for- 
geries foisted  uj)on  the  world  by  the  unscrupulous  heretic, 
tiie  pope  for  the  present  condescended  to  receive  it,  and 


878.  3  7.  This  is  the  first  (imo  we 
meet  with  this  aftcrn  ardh  no  celebrated 
quotation  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
OS  iipj»lic)ihlt.'  to  till'  |)iipal  suprLinacy. 
JoUn  Viii.  wrote  at  the  same  time  let- 
ters to  the  king-  of  the  Bulgnrians  snd 
to  the  Orcck  bishnjis  and  ch-rL'y,  on 
commandiDg  the  former  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  iIm  diiindi  wbic^  **  had 
begottm  bin  ia  Chriet»"  ftad  the  htter 


to  (]uit  tho  country  witlilti  thirty  days 
or  be  excoiumunicat«<i,  &c.  Sanut. 
nbi  sup.  §  8.  But  king  Bogaris,  or  Mi- 
chiK  1,  was  baptlMcl  at  ( \>ristiitif!n<>y!r\ 
and  u>ok  the  latter  name  from  his  wor- 
thy sponsor  the  Bmperor  Michael  the 

'  Ignatius  died  on  the  23d  Oct.  d7& 
Banau  ad  uul  f  4S. 
J  Seeebap.  T.  p.  Ml  ofthii  Book. 
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soon  ^  afterwards  amiffied  lis  intention  to  recog-nise 
Photioa  aa  patriar(£j»^  provided  he  rfiould  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  past  offences,  aud  renounce  all 
juriadiction  over  the  newly-converted  kingdum  of  Bul- 
garia. 

It  must  have  been  indeed  a  g-reat  necessity  which 
impelled  a  pope  by  no  means  deficient  in  moral 
courao-e  to  acknowledge  as  bishop  one  whom  joim  Ctti. 
his  holy  predecessors  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  had  a^oUates 
definitively  condemned  and  anathematised  as  ^  P******'"- 
usurper,  a  bla.spliemer,  a  lieretie.    Such  a  recognition  on 
any  terms  stood  in  fiat  contradiction  to  repeated  official 
declanitions  of  the  holy  see,  and  to  the  solemn  decree  of 
the  eig-hth  general  council.    The  extreme  reluctance  of 
the  pope  was  indeed  but  faintly  disguised  under  the  plea 
of  necessity ;  and  John  VIII.  accompanied  his  letters  of 
recognition  with  express  reservation  of  the  whole  prero- 
gative of  the  holy  see,  jH^oceeding  in  this  instance,  as  on 


hended  him  for  meddling  witli  the  functions  of  his  pre- 
decessor during  his  lifetime^  and  for  assuming  the  patri- 
archate without  waiting  for  the  papal  license :  yet  these 
and  all  his  former  sins  he  promised  to  forgive^  provided 
Photios  should  in  full  synod  ask  pardon  for  the  past,  and 
promise  to  restore  Bulgaria  to  the  holy  see.' 

The  receipt  of  th()se  letters  i'vom  liome  afforded  the 
patriarch  a  welcome  opportunity  for  disjilaying  conrokcs 
the  whole  strength  of  his  adherents.  It  was  agener*i 
stipulated  by  the  pope  that  his  letters  should 
be  published  at  a  general  synod  of  the  Oreek  churches ; 
and  Photius  took  care  that  the  meeting  should  f)resent 
as  strong  a  contrast  as  possible  to  that  of  809.  No  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  eightv-three  bishops  of  his  party 
were  brouglit  together ;  and  though  two-thirds  of  this 
number  consisted  of  persons  whose  orders  were  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Latins,  no  objection  on  that  ground 

'  See  the  letter,  ap.  Baron,  ann.  879.     step  tost  him. 
There  U  liMrdljr  a  seDtenoe  in  th«  letter       *  JSotm.  ann.  879,  §§  39^7. 
wfaidi  doM  not  betray  how  mneh  thlt 
▼OL,  tn.  DB 
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was  taken  by  tlie  papal  legates  present.  The  council 
was  attended  by  three  commissiouers,"'  or  apocrisiarii,  to 
represent  the  holy  see ;  and  there  were  likewise  present 
the  representatives  of  the  three  great  patriarchal  sees  of 
Antioch^  Alexandria^  and  Jerusalem.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  the  assembly  eame  to  the  resolution  that, 
at  t  houg  h  they  were  all  of  one  heart  and  of  one  mind 
with  weir  patriarch,  yet,  as  there  were  still  some  schia* 
matics  who  had  made  it  their  task^  for  the  promotion  of 
their  mischievous  desispas,  to  stir  up  strife  and  enmities 
in  the  churchy  it  had  Become  necessary  to  convince  them 
that  whatever  impression  they  might  at  one  time  have 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  mte  pontifi  of  the  Boman 
church,  thereby  inducing  them  to  countenance  their  evil 
machinations,  that  impression  no  lonofer  subsisted  ;  and 
that  all  these  schemes  and  deceits  had  been  piit  to  shame 
by  tlie  friendly  interposition  of  Pope  John  VIII.  The 
Public  legates  announced  that  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
re^nition  resolved  to  take  Fhotius  to  his  bosom  as  his 
ofFbocins.  brother;  and  in  token  of  the  new  re- 

lation, they  presented  iiini  with  a  magniliceut  suit  of 
jDiitifical  robes,  the  pallium  and  the  liandals^  amid  the 
general  applauses  of  the  meeting*. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  pubhc  recognition  of  Pho- 
.  „    .   tius  as  patriarch  had  not  been  preceded  bv  any 

Alleged  .   ^  -  .  •         *,  „      -r»    .   *^  i'' 

deceit  and  promisc  OF  couditiou  on  Ms  part.°  But  at  the 
^pIo^^  second  session  the  letters  of  the  pontiff  to  the 
emperor  and  to  Photius  were — we  are  told — 
read  in  a  Greek  version,  that  language  beingf  strangle  to 
the  legates.  After  the  reading,  the  legate  Peter  inquired 
whether  the  contents  met  the  approbation  of  the  synod 
The  fathers  replied  that  they  fully  approved  of  all  that 
the  letters  contained  relating  to  the  reooneiliation  witii 
Photius;  but  that  upon  the  Bulgarian  question  they  had 


"  Paulns,  Eugenius,  and  Peter,  the 
latter  a  cardinal-priest  of  Rome.  Peter 
waa  the  special  representative  of  the 
pope,  and  tliu  bfarer  of  tho  iu^tractions 
and  authentic  copiua  of  the  lellen  to  be 
fead  in  council. 

"  Tho  mode  of  dealing  with  the  wilj 
Bjrxaatwei  adopted  by  Pope  JohaVIU. 


•tends  in  mnarkable  contrast  with  the 

minute  prccantions  of  his  |iri  ilrnonor 
Nicolus  I.  at  the  couxusil  of  869. 

°  Tbia  qtuMkMi  miwt  have  been  pQt» 
and  the  answer  returned,  thrmitrh  an 
interpfretert  since  it  must  be  prc'j»uu>^ 
that  the  meeting  ww  m  ignorant  of  the 
l44A  « tbtki^tot  wew  of  ibe  Gfeck. 
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nothing  to  say,  as  that  was  a  matter  touching  the  em* 

peror  and  his  dominions.  Upon  this  reply  no  remark 
Appears  to  have  been  offered  by  the  legates ;  and  the  next 
document  read  purported  to  be  a  Greek  version  of  the 
letter  of  the  pope  to  the  patriarch,  containing  of  course 
— as  the  legates  would  naturally  have  been  j)rej)ared  to 
expect — the  conditions  of  reconciliation,  more  especially 
the  public  expression  of  contrition  and  the  restitution  of 
the  Bulgarian  jurisdiction,  liut  of  these  conditions  we 
are  assured  this  version,  as  read,  not  only  contained  no 
mention  at  all,  })ut  conveyed  nn  almost  unqualified  re- 
jection of  the  great  council  of  8GU.  W  e  are  further 
informed  that  the  letter,  as  read,  contained  nn  uncon» 
difhmal  recognition  of  the  right  of  Photius  to  the  patri- 
archate ;  and  though  the  peculiar  titles  and  attributes  of 
the  chair  of  Peter  were  iidly  rehearsed  and  dwelt  upon, 
yet  that  all  that  was  singular  and  exclusive  in  tnoae 
attributes  was  studiously  omitted^  leaving  the  relation  of 
the  two  sees  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  upon  the  same 
debatable  ground  as  theretofore.  The  letters,  again  as 
read  in  the  Gredc,  enhanced  all  the  complimentary  ex<- 
pressbns  bestowed  upon  tbe  patriarch  personally,  omit- 
ting all  allusion  to  an}^  antecedent  conditions  to  be  per- 
formed by  him,  as  well  as  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
his  sainted  predecessor  I^'initius.  Yet  neither  these  omis- 
sions and  iulsilications,  nor  even  the  crowning  frami^— 
the  words  and  phrases  purporting  the  abro-  Eqaivocai 
gation  of  tlic  eig  hth  general  council  of  the  conduct  of 
church,— ^a wakened  the  leq*ates  from  their  leth- 
argy.  All  these  things  tliey  heard  rehearsed  with  the 
full  conscionsTiess  that  what  they  heard  ditiered  in  the 
most  material  respects  from  the  contents  of  the  originals 
of  which  they  were  the  bearers,  and  with  which  they  must 
be  supposed  to  have  bad  a  familiar  acquaintance.  They 
again,  it  is  true,  adverted  feebly  to  the  Bulgarian  que»- 
tion,  but  Buflered  themselves  to  be  silenced  by  the  same 
reply.  Again,  they  inquired  how  it  had  happened  that 
Photius  had  not  awaited  the  papal  decision  before  as- 
cending the  patriarchal  throne.  The  answer  returned 
wasy  that  no  doubt  of  his  right  to  that  dignity  had  ever 
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existed  in  the  iiiiTid  of  the  Eastern  churches;  and  that 
there  was  nuthiu^-  to  prevent  hhn  Iroui  takm"*  possesj>iuii 
of  the  chair,  inasmuch  as  he  sat  tliere  by  tlie  a]>]>oiut- 
ment  of  the  enijieror,  the  consent  of  the  three  great  pa- 
triarchs, and  the  stiflTrat^es  of  his  churcii  and  diocese. 
These  replies  a})|)eared  to  satisfy  the  leg-ates;  and 

The  council  ^^^^^  ^^"^^^^^^"g'  Pi^tientlv- — whether  with  or  with- 
rejectoand  out  understanuing*,  we  are  not  informed- — to  a 
eighS^one^^'^^g'  defence  from  Photius  of  his  conduct  since 
tfie*£ii^^  his  first  patriarchate  down  to  his  late  resto- 
ration without  contradicting  any  of  his  state- 
ments, the  legate  Peter  informed  the  assembly  that  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  him,  for  the  manifest  b^ 
neiit  of  the  churchy  to  rescind  the  acts  of  his  predecessorsi 
the  pope  had — notwithstanding;  certain  adverse  df  <  i  t-ea 
— ^fifranted  his  favour  and  friendship  to  Photius*  This 

Sublic  tergiversation  of  the  legates  seemed  to  commit  the 
oly  see  to  any  extent  to  which  the  Photians  might  think 
fit  to  push  their  advantage.  At  each  successive  session 
of  the  council  these  views  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent The  deputies  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs  declared 
that  their  churches  had  never  swerved  from  communion 
with  Photius  as  metropolitan  bishoj).  A  lettrr,  or — as 
the  Latins  charge — a  Photian  forgery^  purporting*  to  be 
addressed  by  the  pope  to  the  clergy  of  the  ni(?troj)oli- 
tan  diocese  and  the  three  patriarchs,  pressed  the  riirht 
of  Rome  over  the  Bulg-arian  church,  and  the  iiuuliin^- 
sibility  of  laymen  to  the  episcopacy.  The  former  claim 
was  now  peremptorily  rejected ;  and  as  to  the  latter 
point,  it  was  declared  irrelevant  to  the  case  of  Photius, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
reading  of  the  papal  instructions  to  his  legates,  insisted 
upon  by  the  latter  apparently  for  their  own  justifioation, 
gave  rise  to  an  important  discussion  upon  the  presumed 
right  of  the  see  of  Home  to  abrogate  the  decisions  of 
former  councils  against  Photius.  Upon  the  reading  of 
this  article,  the  &thers  declared  that,  by  reuniting  them- 
selves to  their  patriarch,  they  had  de  jacto  repudiated  the 
synod  of  869^ — the  eighth  general  council  ot  the  Latins ; 
and  thetf  now  expressly  and  manimouslij  repealed^  te^ 
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jectedj  and  anathemafi.'ied  the  same.  All  tliis  passed,  as 
far  as  the  papal  legates  were  coucerued^  without  objec- 
tion or  remark. 

On  most  of  these  questions  the  representatives — or 
'  pretended  representatives — of  the  Eastern  pa- 
triarchs took,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  very  sus-  ^o^Se* 
picious  lead.  They  stiofmatised  those  who  had  Pi'">t'"s  un. 
personated  their  churches  at  the  synods  agpamst  ^ 
Photius  as  cheats  and  impostors;  they  admitted  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  wholesome  and  the  noxious  acts  of 
those  assemblies^  and  specially  denounced  the  canon 
against  the  elevation  of  la^en  to  the  episcopacy  as  an 
innovation  unknown^  and  inconvenient,  to  the  interests 
of  the  Eastern  churches ;  t  hey  declared  that  the  Oriental 
prelacy  had  from  the  beginning  condemned  and  anathe- 
matised the  synod  of  869 ;  and  they  intimated  that,  inas- 
much as  the  papal  mandate  had  not  operated  to  separate 
them  from  the  communion  of  Photius,  no  such  mandate 
could  be  requisite  to  restore  them  to  it.  These  counsels 
were  forthwith  adopted  by  the  synod,  and  the  fathers 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence  of  anathema  upon  the  Latin 
council  of  809  ;  and,  incomprehensible  as  it  may  appear, 
not  only  did  all  these  things  pass  without  contradiction 
on  the  part  of  the  papal  leg-ates,  but  they  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  result,  and  publicly  connnuni- 
cated  with  Photius  and  the  members  of  the  svnod.  The 
appropriate  catastrophe  to  this  drama  of  disgrace — ^to  one 
party  at  leasts  if  not  to  both — was  reserved  to  the  con- 
cluding session.  The  papal  lefi^tes  signed  the  acts  of  the 
assembly  iirst,  in  the  order  oi  their  rank^  in  the  follow- 
ing form:  ^^I,  John  bishop  of  Ancona,  legate  of  the 
holy  see,  and  of  .lohn  pope  of  that  see^  to  this  holy  cecu^- 
memcal  synod,  do,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  of  tnis  synod,  receive  the  most  reverend  Pho- 
tius as  legitimate  patriarchy  and  do  communicate  with 
him  in  that  character :  and  I  do  reject  and  ^  ^^^^^^ 
anatkemoHae  the  comeil  heretofore  aseembled  ^uLuTthT 
agaimt  him  here  at  ConstamHnople  (a.d.  869), 
and  all  that  was  done  against  hm  in  the  days 
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of  Pope  Hadrian  ;  and  if  {iny  one  sh»all  after  this  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  separation  Iimih  him,  let  him  be  put 
out  of  communion  as  a  schisinutic  untii  he  repent  and 
return  unto  his  tmr  pastor."'  En<.'-enin<  of  Ostia  and  the 
Cardinal  Peter  sioiied  tlie  same  tornnda  ;  and  then*  sifr- 
natures  were  followed  in  like  manner  by  those  of  the 
Oriental  leg-ates  and  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  pre* 
sent,  to  the  number  of  three  handred  and  eighty.'' 

The  prospect  of  ever  aniym^  at  a  satisfiictoiy  ex- 
La  tin  expia.  planation  of  these  mysterious  transactions  is 
£Swi!»ttin^^8courag*in|T.  The  liatin  church  has  uni- 
of&iagitM.formly  jua^ed  or  excused  this  fieital  terg^* 
Tersation  of  her  legates  allegm^  against  Photius  a 
series  of  frauds  and  forgenes  of  such  unparalleled  auda- 
city as  to  raise  a  somewhat  startlinep  demand  upon  our 
confidence  in  her  own  veracity*  l^ddng,  however,  for 
panted  the  view  which  she  has  presented  to  us,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  every  Latin  document  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  to  Photius,  to  the  synod,  and  to 
individual  members^  was  either  wholly  coiuiterfeit,  or  so 
vitiated  by  omissions  and  interj)olations  as  to  chaut^'-e  the 
whole  meaning,  and  to  misrepresent  the  intentions  and 
sentiments  of  the  writer.  JJ  v  thc^p  nrtihces  we  are  fur- 
ther called  upon  to  believe  tliat  llie  legates,  in  their  i<rno- 
ranee  of  the  fin  ck  lano'iiaire,  were  so  tboi'ono-hlv  hood- 
wniked  and  deeeived  as  honestly  to  snppose  that  all  mat^ 
ters  were  takin^r  the  direction  the  pope  desired  them  to 
take,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  suggest  no  material  objection 
to  the  coni  se  of  the  proceedings,  and  to  induce  them  in 
the  end  to  affix  their  signatures  to  a  string  of  resolutions 
they  must,  under  any  other  circumstances,  have  known 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  their  instructions.  This  mis- 
take we  are  called  upon  to  impute  solely  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek  languag-e,  and  their  consequent  inca- 
pacity to  detect  the  tarick  that  had  been  practised  upon 
them ;  furthermore,  we  must  assume  that  they  continued 
in  this  state  of  profound  delusion  through  seven  sessions 

*  See  AvrMiw,  «l  Btin.  879;  and  Coneil.  Hard.  torn.  rl.  pars  i.  pp.  213  el 

rfeurff,  torn.  xi.  pp.  462-495.   Both  ab-  sqq.,  under  the  lAtin  titb of  **rieido- 

atractii  ar«  copioiu,  and  appear  to  omii  ajnodns  Photiana.** 
nothing  iaportent  to  the  Midfeet.  See 
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of  the  council^  dating*  from  the  middle  of  November  in 
the  year  870  until  the  middle  of  the  eusuiiig*  month  of 
March — a  period  of  full  four  months ;  nnd  lastly,  that 
wliFjj  thev  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  acts  of  the 
council,  they  had  no  means  of  knowino*,  till  it  was  too 
late,  that  tney  were  consenting  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
church  and  the  total  defeat  of  their  master's  intentions. 

The  state  of  atlhirs  in  Italy,  however,  may  suggest 
the  j>robability  that  the  legates  had  their  i)ri-  in,affleieiicy 
vate  instructiona  not  to  be  too  particular  in  in*  of  the  cxpia. 
siBting  upon  the  papal  conditions  of  reconcilia- 
tion;  and  they  may  thus  have  been  induced  to  shut  their 
eves  to  some  discrepancies  between  the  proceedings  of 
the  8yno4  and  the  letter  of  their  instructions*  How  far 
this  may  have  'contributed  to  draw  them  onwards  in  the 
path  of  acquiescence^  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  yet 
it  is  obviously  insufficient  to  account  for  the  unqualined 
abandonment  of  every  object  of  their  mission.  We  can-* 
not  help  asking,  Had  the  legates  neglected  to  provide 
themselves  with  an  interpreter,  who  might  have  enlight- 
ened them  as  to  the  contents  of  the  documents  read  in 
their  presence?  Was  there  no  intelligent  friend  at  hand 
w  ho  might  have  put  them  npon  their  guard  ngahistwhat 
was  going  on?  liow  liaj>pened  it  that  throughout  the 
seven  sessions  of  the  council,  and  a  residence  of  four 
months  in  the  capitnl,  no  hint  ever  reached  them  that 
they  were  ahout  to  he  nifnle  the  victims  of  as  foal  a  con- 
spiracy ns  had  ever  occurred  in  the  aiiiinls  of  piihlic 
cnme  ?  But  upon  the  state  ot  tacts  as  roported  three 
suppositions  come  within  the  range  of  possibihtv  :  ,first, 
that  the  legates  »ipposed  the  translations  to  be  faithful, 
and  that  they  concenred  theb  duty  performed  in  laying 
them  before  the  synod,  without  taking  any  leading  part 
in  the  proceedings  secondly,  that  they  fully  understood 
and  knew  the  versions  to  be  falsehoods  and  counter- 
feits ;  in  which  case  they  were  either  acting  under  secret 
instructionB^  or  bad  corrupUv  lent  themselves  to  the 
knavery  of  Photius :  lastli/y  that  the  Latin  editions  of 

<i  Their  presenoe  as  i&terlocHton  b  Terjr  slightljr  marked  in  the  tr&Dsactiuas 
of  IheoouuiL 
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these  letters  and  documents  were  afterwards  fabricated 
to  justify  the  subsequent  judgment  of  the  popes  against 
the  Photians,  and  discharge  the  see  of  Rome  from  the 
blam*^  of  concurrino*  in  the  suicidal  abrogation  ol  her  own 
eighth  general  (•(•inicil,  and  other  disgraceful  inconsis- 
tencies in  which  the  conduct  of  her  leg^ates  had  mvoived 
her. 

Leaving  the  characters  of  l^hotius  and  his  adversaries 
Eiiative  posi.throughout  these  transactions  to  sluft  for  them- 
tion  of  the  seiveB,  we  must  confine  our  notice  to  the  posi- 
^'^ar^^  tive  results  of  the  great  council  of  the  year  879. 
churches  at  That  asscmMy  has  always  been,  and  is  still, 
this  period.  j.gg.^jg(j  }jy       Greek  church  as  the  eighth 

CDCumenical  meeting  of  Christendom,  alU^ether  ignoring 
tiie  anti-Photian  synod  of  869.  Tlie  most  obvious  re- 
sult that  strikes  us  is,  the  sudden  and  total  decline  of  the 
papal  influence  in  the  East ;  the  nezt^  the  comparatiTe 
werimess  of  the  Boman  party  when  brought  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  ineradicable  prepossessions  of  the  Greds 
churches.  Photius  had  adroitly  managed  to  identify  1^ 
interests  with  those  prepossessions,  and  to  put  himself 
forward  as  the  representative  of  that  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence as  deeply  implanted  in  the  wealcness  as  in  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  character.  The  disgust  created  by 
the  extravagant  demands  and  the  despotic  tone  of  the 
Latin  hierarch  had  for  some  years  past  operated  to  mi- 
tigate the  virulence  of  faction  among  the  Greeks.  The 
papal  or  Ignatian  party  had  been  difly  warned  tliut  any 
tem])orary  advantno-p  they  T7ii<rht  owe  to  the  support  of 
Home  must  be  paid  tor  at  the  expense  of  their  liberty. 
From  the  results  ol'  the  synod  of  869  the  emperor  might 
learn  that  his  temporal  headship  would  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  and  that  his  metropohtan  patriarch  must  be- 
come the  creature  of  Rome  rather  than,  as  theretofore^ 
the  nominee  of  the  court  The  cumulate  force  of  these 
considerations  suffices  to  account  for  the  anxiety  of  the 
church  of  Constantinople  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  the 
Latin  intrusion,  to  which  they  had  submitted  ten  years 
before.  In  point  of  foct,  indeed^  it  is  apparent  to  the 
attentive  reader  of  the  events  of  that  ten  years  that  the 
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frinciples  established  in  the  eig-hth  general  council  of  the 
latins  were  cast  aside  w  itli  as  little  scruple  as — to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  the  moiiient — they  had  heeu  adopted  ; 
its  acts  were  waste  paper  almost  from  the  instant  they 
were  signed  ;  and  the  court  and  church  stepped  into 
their  former  position  with  as  much  apparent  indiliert^nce 
as  if  they  had  never  abandoned  it.  At  tlin  end  of  the 
period  Pnotius,  who  now  represented  the  national  church, 
resumed  his  chair  as  his  ri^ht,  and  emancipated  himself 
at  one  stroke  from  all  the  objections  to  which  his  original 
elevation  was  exposed  by  striking  out  of  the  records  of 
his  church  all  that  mig-lit  raise  a  douht  or  cast  a  reflec* 
tion  upon  his  patriarchal  legitimacy. 

jNot withstanding  the  gravity  of  the  Latin  crimina- 
tions of  Photius  and  his  three  hundred  and  Success  of 
eighty  accomplices^  we  cannot  help  considering  ^i^"^ 
the  synod  of  879  as  a  full  expression  of  that  relation  of 
equaUty  ui  which  the  Oriental  churches  conceived  them- 
selves to  stand  in  regard  to  the  papacy.  The  patriarch 
had^  on  behalf  of  his  constituency,  successfnlly  avoided 
every  dero<^atory  humiliation :  he  had  checked  the  terri- 
torial ag^grandisement  of  the  rival  see;  he  had  saved  the 
imperial  prerogative  ;  vindicated  the  customs  of  his 
church ;  and,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Latin  council,  de- 
livered the  hierarchy  from  the  opei  ation  of  principles  in- 
consistent with  any  kmd  of  self-eiistence  or  any  degree 
of  indepe;ideuce/ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  yenr  880  the  leg-ates  of  the 
pope  returned  to  Home,  with  letters  from  the  comments  of 
emperor  and  from  Photius  to  John  VIII.  The  "^^^^^^J^ 
latter  at  the  same  time  was  informed  that  Basil  ^ts  of  hi» 
had,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  pontifiF,  despatched  legates, 
a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  against 

'  We  draw  attention  in  a  note  to  iho  cxpoaed  tbeir  ownqtt  neglect  of  duty 

obserration  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  It  was  not  nnw  as  in  SGI,  when  Ro- 

impossible,  to  believe  that  if  there  had  doald  and  Zachury  were  denounced  bj 

been  any  Roman  party  alive  in  Con-  a  party  at  Constantinople  (see  ch.  ti. 

stantin  ]  In  daring  the  synod  of  879,  p.  354  of  this  Book).  No  complaint  ever 

there  should  hare  been  no  one  present  reached  Rome  that  Paul  and  Eugenius 

lo  pnt  the  legates  upon  their  guard  and  Peter  had  been  cheated,  baffled,  or 

against  the  frauds  and  forgeries  im-  bribed;  and  nothing  remains  to  decide 

pated  to  Photiue,  or  to  have  publicly  the  question  of  treason  or  fidelity  be> 
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the  Saracens,  and  that  tlie  Greeks  had  g-aiiied  a  sig^nal 
victorv  in  the  Neapolitan  seas.    Whether  the  contents 
of  the  letters  had  been  fully  considered  by  the  pope  or 
not,  he  (lid  not  wait  for  further  assurance  of  the  empe- 
ror's intentions^  or  tlie  future  destination  of  the  Tictorious 
fleets  to  reply  to  the  emperor's  address  in  a  strain  of 
warm  gTatitude  for  the  protection  already  granted,  en- 
hanced by  the  hope,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  held 
out;  of  a  speedy  and  satis&ctory  settlement  of  the  Bul- 
garian dispute.  In  replying  to  iPhotius^  he  rebuked  him 
8har])ly  for  putting  his  case  upon  its  own  merits^  rather 
than  upon  tne  wholly  unmerited  indulgence  of  the  holy 
see:  he  intimated,  moreover,  that  it  depended  on  hivasm 
whether  matters  should  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  their 
present  basis ;  for  it  now  appeared  to  him  that,  thou^ 
ne  had  given  instructions  that  he  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  wnv  of  special  grace  and  favour,  he  had  been 
gTeatly  shocked  to  find  that  niany  thing's  had  been  done 
in  a  contrarv  s])irit,  and  in  a  nnmner  f^Teatlv  at  variance 
with  his  (the  po|)p's)  original  intention?.  Nevertheless 
hp  still  proposed  to  adopt  what  had  been  in  mercy  con- 
ceded, provided  his  future  conduct  proved  his  devotiou 
find  fidelity  to  the  Koman  see;  but  if  he  should  find 
that  the  legates  had  overstepped  their  authority,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  revoke  and  annul  their  acts.' 

By  this  time,  however,  opportunity  enough  had  been 
Pope  John  afforded  to  ascertain  to  the  full  how  far  the  le- 
rovoites  and  gatcs  had  bccu  to  blame.  In  his  own  reply  to 
'icTJhS^  the  letter  of  Photius,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 


the  pope  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  more 
important  results  of  the  late  synod ;  and  we  are  ahuo^t 
irresistibly  led  to  believe  that  John  VIIL  intended  that 
his  judgment  as  to  the  conduct  of  Photius  and  his  own 
legates  at  the  late  council  should  wait  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Oreek  fleet  then  on  the  coasts*  But  upon 
this  subject  he  was  not  long  left  in  doubt  After  re 
lieving  and  securing  the  city  of  Naples, — the  first,  and 
probably  the  only  real  object  of  the  expedition,— the  im- 

t«cen  thf-m  and  their  inastor  but  the     of  docnment*  alroadv  adTertrffO* 
irreconcilable  testlmoujr  of  the  two  sets       •  Bamu  Mm.  BSO,i^ 
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perial  fleet  quitted  the  Roman  shores,  abandoning*  them  to 
become  the  scene  of  plunder  and  devastation  to  an  extent 
unktiown  in  times  past.  No  step  was  taken  indicatino* 
the  remotest  intention  to  restore  Bulg-aria  to  the  pontiiicai 
btiite-spiritual ;  and  in  the  bitternesa  of  disappointment 
and  indignation,  l*ope  John  sent  a  peremptory  demand, 
by  his  legate  Mariinis  at  Constantinople,  for  the  imme- 
diate fnlfilmeiit  ot  the  conditions  of  the  late  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  unqualitied  restoration  of  the  council  of  868 
(the  viii**"  general  council  of  the  Latins)  to  all  its  honours. 
This  ultimatum  fell  nothhig  short  of  a  revival  of  all  the 
late  disputes  between  the  two  churches  inflicting,  at  the 
eame  time,  a  flagrant  insult  upon  the  Orientals.  The 
bearer  of  the  message  was  therefore  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  remained  for  about  a  month ;  after 
whicn  discipline  he  was  released  and  sent  back  to  his 
employer.** 

But  in  the  December  of  the  year  880  M annus  him- 
self was  elected  to  succeed  John  vIIL  on  thcQQ^^gj^^i^^. 
pontifical  throne;  and  in  retaliation  for  hislatetorofUMSai- 

ill-treatment,  he  revived  the  censures  of  the^*^"^^*** 

synod  of  809  against  riiotius  and  his  adherents."  His 
poiitilicate,  howcM  r,  was  of  short  duration ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  May  884,  he  was  succeeded  hy  Hadrian  III, 
But  this  pontiff  sat  for  a  period  short  ot  :i  \r-Ar  and  a 
half;  and  at  his  death  the  choice  of  the  churdi  fell  upon 
Stej)hen,  the  fifth  of  that  name.  The  trust  of  tlie  papacy 
in  Byzantine  [irotectiou  no*ainst  its  foreiL^  ii  cih  niit-s  liad 
been  long  since  abaudoued ;  not  so  their  couiideuee  lu  the 


'  The  eifect  was  in  substance  to  re- 
(>nact  all  the  censures  of  that  council 
agaiu^t  Fhotius,  with  the  udiiitionAl  ad- 
vantage to  Home  of  introducing  an  ir- 
reconri!nhlo  confusion  ittfeO  th«  MOOrdB 
of  ihii  Greek  church. 

•Seethe  letter  of  Pope  Stephen  V., 
ap.  Baron,  ann.  885,  §  14.  Tim  cardinal 
aa8ert8|  upon  the  authority  of  this  let- 
tor,  and  of  another  written  by  ¥vpe  For- 
mosus  five  vcars  afterwards,  that  John 
VIIL  »ent  Iviarinus  with  a  commission 
to  qtuuh  the  Pho^an  council  of  the  year 
879,  to  disavow  all  the  acta  of  his  own 
levies,  and  to  anathematise  Photiue 
IbrtfieaediiotionoftluMewoKtliiea.  Bot 


Pope  John  was  alive  full  two  years  after 
the  mission  of  Marinus;  and  nmontr  his 
:i20  exttiut  epistles  several  beui  date 
subsequently  to  that,  none  of  them  cott- 
tiiiiiinj;  the  remotest  nllusion  to  the  r<'- 
peai  of  the  council  of  879,  the  disavowal 
of  the  legates,  or  the  eondemnaticii  of 
Photiti!?.  Fleury  docs  not  nc^tlce  the 
circumstance.  Conf.  Baron,  ann.  880, 
§§10-19,  and  ann.  891,  K6  et  sqq.t 
Ciacon.  Vit.  r..nl.  tom.  I.  p.  66S 
Bower,  vol.  v.  p.  54, 

obea  not  mention  tiie  ihofti 
hut  TVeunf  {torn.  xi.  p.  6391  r.ssorts  it  on 
tlte  authority  of  the  **Breviarium  Gric- 
onm  Synodi  Coaatant.  Yin.** 
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influence  of  the  party  still  attached  to  Roman  interests 
at  Constantinople.  In  tliis  confidence  Marinus  had  re- 
sumed that  revolting"  tone  which  had  so  frequently  before 
alienated  the  friends,  and  exasperated  the  enemies,  of  the 
holy  see ;  and,  in  the  month  of  September  884,  the  Empe- 
ror Basil  retaliated  in  a  letter  ofl'ensive  to  the  ])oiitifical 
dig'nit}',  and  calculated  to  call  forth  a  bitter  recollection 
of  former  indig'nities  of  the  like  character.*  This  letter, 
though  addressed  to  Hadrian  III.,  was  received  and  re- 
H  piyofPopeph^d  to  by  his  successor  Stephen  V.,  in  a  tone 
Biepben  V.  no  Icss  displeasiuff  to  the  ears  of  the  Byzan- 
tine autocrat.  "  You,"  said  the  pontiff,  are  a  worldly 
prince ;  you  make  laws,  dispense  powers,  and  lead  forth 
your  armies  to  battle.  To  us  is  intrusted  the  care  of  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ ;  an  oilice  as  far  above  yours  as  the 
heaTens  are  abore  the  earth.  Hear  what  the  Lord  said 
to  Peter:  'Thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  wiU  I 
build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  nell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.'  But  what  saith  be  of  the  earthly  powers? 
^  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  souL'  Your  duty,  therefore,  is  to  obey  the  prmce 
of  the  apostles ;  for  be  is  tne  origin  of  all  spuntual  power. 
Exalt  not  yourself,  upon  the  empty  pretext  of  earthly 
sovereiynti/y  to  be  a  juao-e  in  matters  which  belon<r  not  to 
Yuur  dommion.*  Oi  a  truth,  the  miscreant  l-hoiius,  wliu 
hath  poisoned  your  ears  against  our  sainted  predecessor 
Marinus  and  his  immaculate  spouse,  the  mother  and  mis- 
tress of  all  churches,  w  ould  have  as  httle  scrupled  to  babble 
his  blasphemies  a<,^ainst  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
But  be  not  deceived  :  tlie  ^  disciple  is  not  above  his  mas- 
ter,' and  verily  the  '  lying-  lips  shall  be  put  to  silence 
which  speak  gTie\  ous  thing's  proudly  and  contemptuously 
affainst  the  rig-hteous.'^  But  who  hath  seduced  youthuSi 
aner  the  manner  of  a  mountebank,  to  flout  the  universal 
pontilF,  to  whom  you  are  subject  in  all  reverence  ?  .  .  . 
Who  made  j/ov  the  judg-e  of  your  masters  and  mediators 
with  Ood,  the  holy  pontiife  ?  Is  it  not  written  of  all  Qod's 


'  More  especially  the  vitTipprativo 
letter  of  Michael  the  Sot  to  I'op©  Nico- 
ImL  8MeliBp.TLp.8MortliiftBook. 


*  The  Bnl^nriftD  mipNIittqj  to  wit 

'  F$,  xxxl.  la. 
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priests,  ^  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  Q^ot^s  faiae 
ro{)hets  no  harm'?'  and  ag'ain,  'The  priest's  ^•^^i^euis 
ps  shall  keej)  knowledg-e,  and  ye  shall  take  the  law  from 
his  mouth  ;  for  he  is  the  messeng-er  of  the  Lord  of  hosts'?' 
Why,  then,  tlnnst  yourself  into  the  judgment-seat  of  God, 
to  judg'e  the  priests,  his  servants,  and  subject  to  bis  tri* 
bunal  aloue  But  beware!  Great  is  the  power  ami  fabulous 
of  the  ponti£r.  Remember  what  was  done  unto  '«"wiiti<»»« 
the  £mperor  Theodosius  by  the  holv  Ambrose.  .  .  .  Say 
not  that  Marinus  was  uncanonically  taranslated  from  one 
see  to  another ;  for  there  is  no  canon  that  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  manifest  utility  of  the  church  of  Qod«' 
What  right^  then^  have  you  to  condemn  the  blessed  Ma- 
rinus? Are  you  ignorant  that,  at  the  first  sjmod  of 
Nicaea,  the  holy  pope  Sylvester  proclaimed  by  the  mouth 
of  his  legates,  in  the  presence  of  St.  Constantino  him* 
sdf,  that  the  primate  of  all  sees  could  be  judged  of  no 
nian?^  By  what^means,  then,  hath  the  seducer  Pho- 
tius  persuaded  you  to  wag  your  tongue  thus  profanely 
afr-iiiist  the  holy  Koinan  church?  Would  vou  have  us 
^\rite  to  him,  a  mere  Uupmti?  Should  A\e,  indeed,  con- 
sult with  hiui  about  the  convocation  of  a  council — about 
the  exercise  of  our  prerogative?  .  .  .  But,  alas,  yoti. 
Iiave  no  patriarch.  The  glorious  church  of  Constan- 
tinople is  destitute  of  a  pnst or  with  whom  the  holy  see 
can  correspond.  Yet  from  you,  who  are  now  the  uuly 
tie  between  us  nud  tliat  church,  we  put  up  with  imich 
insult ;  for  your  sake  alone  we  refi  ain  from  intiicting 
upon  the  prevaricator  and  slanderer  Photius  still  hea- 


•  rs.  cv.  1 5. 

*  McUachi  u.  7. 

k  Gonf.  the  fUse  deereCab,  CSm.  J. 

t'p.  j.  loc.  cit.  pp.  102, 104,  105;  Anackt. 
ep.  it.  §  2,  p.  609, — in  this  epiaUe  esDeci- 
ally  as  to  die  popes,  *'  Quonism  iajnrU 
Lorum  ad  Chri»tum  pertinet,"  and 
in  the  same  epistle,  "reter  tbe  eouroe  of 
«tl  the  SAoeitiotal  powen,"  ibid.  p.  611. 
See  iJso  Book  Vi.  c.  vii.  of  this  woil^ 
pp.  196^  201,  and  passim. 

«  Not  eren  the  x*^  and  XTt*  canons  of 
the  •holii'st  of  councils'— that  of  Nicanil 
It  IS  to  be  noticed,  that  when  the  Urien- 
tali  urged  the  like  expediencj  in  &vonr 


oftlie  elrvntinn  nf diKtini^uished  laymen 
totheepi»copac^,thtiponti&k  treated  the 
argnment  as  %  groae  impiety,  although 
thorc  was  no  canon  against  it.  The  real 
intent  was,  that  the  chair  of  Peter  was 
the  sole  j  udge  of  liie  expedienoy  in  quee- 
tlon ;  ill  othmr  wofdSi  was  bound  by  no 
law  at  ail. 

*  A  pare  Ihble.  See  the  aoeonat  of 
this  synod  in  Emeh.  Vit.  Const  lib. 
ill.  c.  vii.  and  SocratUi  lib.  L  c.  viii.  Borne 
&  not  eren  mentioned  bj  either  of  theee 
wrifcis,  exof'pt  to  say  thr>t  the  l  ishop 
of  that  see,  owing  to  age  and  iniirmity, 
WM  nllowed  to  appear  by  deputy. 
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vier  penalties  than  tboae  decreed  against  him  by  our  pre- 
decessors. 

"  But  you,  0  successor  of  Constantine,  wherefore  do 

vou  not  follow  the  example  of  your  great  fore- 
^okfs  out  ail  i*unner,  who,  when  the  bishops  put  into  his 
o^j^g  ■^«"  hands  defumatory  libels  against  others  of  their 
order,  consiofned  them  to  the  flames,  declaring 
that  lie  was  not  worthy  to  sit  in  judo'inent  upon  the 
priests  of  the  Lord.*    We  exhort  you,  tlierefore,  no  mure 
to  lift  up  vonr  heel  ag'ainst  the  holy  Ixoniaii  ehureh;  we 
rejoiee  to  hear  lhat  you  have  a  sou  whom  you  have  des- 
tined for  the  ])riestlioo(l ;  and  me  request  you  to  .send  a 
Jleet  to  remain  on  our  coasttf  f  rom  tJie  Tnontk  o  f  April  to 
the  month  of  September,  to  protect  us  agaimt  tJie  incwr^ 
eionf  of  the  Saracene!^ 

The  concluding  request  of  this  singular  production 
.  would  take  us  by  surprise,  if  it  were  not  pretty 

Tone  of  the    ,  ^  -x  4.1.         ^  i.  ^  . 

correspond,  dear  that  it  was  thrown  out  as  an  opening 
ch^teJ  negotiation,  which,  under  the  same  drcum- 
^  ^'  stances,  might  not  improbably  have  ended 
much  as  that  of  the  year  879.'  But  since  then  the 
alienation  between  the  two  churches  had  gone  on  in  an 
accelerated  ratio;  and  even  the  political  revolutbn^  to 
which  we  haye  next  to  advert,  was  no  longer  available 
for  the  purpose  of  reuniting-  the  broken  thread  of  com- 
nnmion  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Oriental  branches  of  the  Christian  church.  In 
this  })lace  we  remark  onl}'  that  the  tone  of  the  letter  of 
Pope  Stephen  V.  had  assumed  a  swellinnj"  js^andeur  it 
seems  impossible  to  improve  upon.  Lut  this  rhetorical 
style  w  as  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  They  too,  like 
cozening*  traders,  would  with  us  little  shame  ask  a  pound 
where  they  ^\  ould  as  g*ladly  accept  a  shilling.  This  mode 
of  deaiino-  was  so  far  sanctioned  bv  custom  that  it  had 
lost  its  revolting  character,  and  excited  no  such  iudigna* 

*  Conf.  Socrates.  Q.  £.  lib.  i.  c  vitL  men. 
There  i*  no  foiraaatioo  fbr  tmy  sncili        ^  See  tlie  letter  m  e»tetuo,  ap.  Bartm. 

tli^LlniiiuT  i)f  jurisdicliou;  but  uy  this  ann.  885,  f§  8  ct  sijq. 
time  tlu)  aocuuiuiated  miuw  of  impure        f  The  reconciliation  betw<K^>n  Pbotius 

tnditioiM  had  timf»t  obliUmted  ge-  and  John  VIII.»  lirought  about  b^  the 

nniira  biatory  from       niflnioriM  of  like  political  prcMorak 
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tion  or  contempt  as  its  apparent  meanness  and  insolence 
deserved.  The  Greek  no  douht  read  the  flaunting  pro- 
duction of  Pope  Stephen  with  the  same  indifference  as 
that  with  whicn  he  himself  would  have  sat  down  to  com- 
pose a  state-paper  iu  the  like  style. 

Before  the  :in  i\  :il  of  this  letter  iii  Constautinople,  the 
Emperor  Basil  liud  l>reathed  his  last.    Ilis  son  Leoiv. 
Leo  IV.,  surnained  the  l^liilosopher,  liad  been  ^"p^*^^ 
incensed  ag-ainst  the  ministers  and  favourites  of  pi)*»ialm  of 
his  father  by  their  ])artieipation  in  the  ill-treat- 
ment  he  had  sutiered  during  the  latter  years  of  the  late 
emperor's  life.    Photius  was  accordin«rly  deposed,  and 
the  minister  Santabaremis  imprisoned  and  blinded.  The 
young  monarch  seems,  however,  to  have  had  no  other 
motive  in  the  removal  of  Photius  than  to  promote  the 
elevation  of  his  younger  brother  to  the  patriarchate. 
The  enemies  of  Photius,  with  the  Archbishop  Stylian  of 
Neocsesarea  at  their  head,  lent  themselves  heartily  to  the 
imperial  design;  and,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  a  reunion  with  RomSi  wrote  to  Pope  Anti-Photi- 
Stephen  a  highly  coloured  statement  of  tne  ans  to  Pope 
schismatic  proceedings  of  the  patriarchy  ascrib-  ^^^^  ^* 
ing  his  success  to  the  combined  sorceries  of  the  heretic 
and  his  associate,  the  necromancer  Santabarenus.  They 
accused  him  of  having  murdered  Ignatius  by  poison, 
and  admiuist«*ed  charmed  food  to  the  late  emperor, 
whereby  the  righteous  detestation  in  which  that  prince 
had  previuasly  held  him  was  converted  into  the  most 
devoted  aflTection  ami  Inendship.    The  two  sorcerers, 
they  said,  luul  after  that  conspired  to  poison  the  niintl 
of  the  father  aofainst  the  son,  and  so  to  get  the  reins  of 
guveruiiient  wholly  into  their  own  hands,  iu  the  treason- 
able ho])e  of  bi'inii-  able  to  retain  tlieni  after  his  death. 
But  in  this  they  had  been  hapjiily  disappoiTited,  ;ind  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.   They  tin k  fore,  with 
many  protestations  of  devout  submission  to  tiie  holy  see, 
implored  the  aid  and  countenance  of  the  pontiff  to  help 
them  through  the  one  great  diificulty  whicu  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and  liision  of  the  two 
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churches.  Many — ^tbey  might  have  said  the  majority — 
of  their  clerg-y  had  derived  their  orders  from  Photius, 
under  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  itself;  in  the  first 
instance  through  the  legates  Rodoald  and  Z  a  chary,''  and 
in  the  second  through  the  papal  commissioners  Paul, 
Eugenius,  and  Peter,  who  had  approved  his  restoration.' 
If  nil  these,  they  said,  were  ejected  from  the  priestliuod, 
tiien  would  an  ininiite  number  of  the  innocent  perish 
with  Photius  himself,  and  the  whole  church  be  plunged 
into  the  deepest  spiritual  destitution.^ 

But  Pope  Stephen  had  no  mind  to  put  the  petition- 

Th9  pope        ®^  ^^^^  misery ;  for  in  the  em- 

proonwti-  peror's  letters  he  read  a  different  story.  Leo 
i||fQp|j|g(j  the  pope — not  that  Photius  had 
been  deposed  or  punished,  but — ^that  he  had  spontane- 
ously resigned  his  see,  in  order  to  embrace  the  life  of 
retirement  and  contemplation  to  which  be  was  so  much 
attadied.  Stephen  therefore  determined  that^  until  the 
principal  delinquent  was  broufi^ht  to  justice,  nothing 
shoula  be  done  for  the  relief  of  hb  opponents;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  directed  both  parties  to  send  their  legates 
to  Rome,  furnished  with  all  the  needful  infermation  to 
enable  hun  to  act  with  effect.^ 

The  Iffnatians  had  in  reality  overshot  their  mark. 

Theigna-  emperor,  it  is  true,  entertained  suspicions 
tians  request  of  Photius,  and  had  wreaked  cruel  vengeance 

Jonof thlT  "pon  his  enemy  Santabarenus ;  but  after  se- 
Photian  curing*  the  elevation  ol  iiis  brother  to  tlie  i):itri- 
archate,  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  come  to 
any  further  understanding  with  tlie  Ignatinn  party,  or 
to  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  deposition  of  Photius 
as  a  punishment  for  past  onences.  Nor  was  it  till  three 
years  afterwards  that  the  Ignatians,  whose  only  trust 


I*  In  the  yeur  861.  Se*  diap.  tL  of 

tbis  Book,  p.  354. 

'  In  the  jrear  879.  See  p.  402  of  this 
chapter. 

J  They  strongly  urged  the  papal  ar- 
gument, that  any  thing  is  better  than 
that  the  interests  of  the  ehiircb  should 
suffer  by  tht«  crimes  of  its  mt  mbcrs  nr 
enemies;  and  they  furoitibed  the  popo 
mlhinat|7prac«deais  to bMk  their  peti- 


tion. See  the  letter,  ap.£SanM.aiiiL886( 

§§  16, 1 7.  Conf.  the  extract,  ap,  Fleury, 
torn.  xi.  pp.  552-554.  From  this  good 
man's  moao  of  abbreviation,  a  very  im- 
perfect idcn  can  bo  formed  of  tho  acri- 
monious aud  servile  tone  of  this  letter. 
A  tender  feeling  for  the  interests  of 
relip;ion  often  inrlinf^  htm  to  drair  iho 
stinc  of  these  revultiug  documents. 
^  Bee  Barm,  mna.  836,  §  M. 
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was  ill  iioine,  prevailed  upon  him  to  open  an  intercourse 
with  the  pontiti'.  Legates  and  letters  from  the  emperor 
and  from  Stvlian  were  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
po[)e^  the  purport  of  which  appears  to  have  been  an  ear- 
nest request  that  he  would  graciously  confirm  the  oi-ders 
of  the  Fhotian  party,  who  now  solicited  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  the  holy  see  on  the  grounds  stated  in  former 
comojunications.  From  all  this  it  might  have  clearly 
appeared  to  the  pondii'  that  the  Homan  party  at  Con* 
stantinople  were  oonsdous  of  their  inability  to  be  of  use 
to  the  government — an  indispensable  condition  of  favour 
in  the  East — without  the  aid  of  the  Photians  themselv^i. 
The  Ignati  iTi  leo  atea  were  addressed  to  Pope  Stephen  V.j 
but  he  had  died Ibefore  their  arrival;  and  tne  answer  was 
not  returned  till  nearly  two  years  afterwards^  by  his  suo- 
cessor  Formosus.  The  new  pontiff  harshly  denied  the 
validify  of  the  Fhotian  orders:  "That  P^^- confirmatioa 
son/'  he  said^  " had  nothing  in  him^  and  oould  tStoMihy^ 
therefore  impart  nothings  but  damnation^  which  y^^JJ^ 
verily  he  did  most  plentifully  impart  by  the  im- 
position  of  his  sacrilegious  hands."  Still  he  expressed 
himself  willing  to  reconsider  the  subject,  provided,  in  the 
first  instance,  all  the  denunciations  of  iha  holy  see  against 
Photius  were  faithfully  carried  into  effect;  and  as  to  all 
those  who  had  been  ordained  by  him,  he  consented  to 
admit  them  to  hi)/  communion^  upon  cojidition  that  they 
ga\  e  in  a  written  confession  of  their  siu,  craved  pardon, 
and  did  such  peuauce  as  should  he  thought  adequate  to 
their  o-uilt.' 

When  Pope  Formosus  returned  this  answer,  he  must 
either  have  been  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  po-p^j^^^^  ^  ^ 
sition  of  the  Roman  party  in  the  East^  or  he  final  schum 
must  have  felt  himself  so  tied  hand  and  foot  ^^^^^^l 
by  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors  as  to  have  the  i,atin 
been  conscientiously  unable  to  relax  them.  He 
had  obviously  thrown  upon  the  Ignatians  a  task  they 
were  unable  to  perform.    The  purgation  insisted  upon 

'  Baron,  ann.  891,  §§  6,  7.    The  ad-     orthodox  hands,  so  as  to  oomot  tlM 
aiaston  to  lay  commtmion  may  have     Tioe  of  their  fonner  orders, 
been  preparatory  to  a  reordination  by 
roL,  III.  B  B 
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meant  iiothino;  less  than  the  deorradation  of  the  ^eat  ma- 
jority of  the  Oriental  clerory,  und  the  vitiation  of  nearly 
all  orders  in  their  elmrches.  No  sing'le  step  could  be 
taken  without  the  Zf  uluus  cv»rijit  r;itiun  of  the  emperor, 
which  the  pope  and  his  friends  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  be  withheld.  Neither  his  inclinatioii^  nor 
his  interests — probably  not  even  his  power — extended  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  measure  which  was  sure  to  in- 
volve civil  disturbance^  if  not  bloodshed.  In  fact,  this 
act  of  Pope  Formosus  was  the  completion  of  a  schism^ 
88  yet  undeclared  indeed,  but  distinctly  marked  by  con- 
tinuing^ non-intercourse  and  undisguised  alienation  and 
dislike.  During  that  interval  the  points  of  doctrine  and 
ritual  which  lay  in  contest  between  them  had  assumed  a 
magnitude  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance. 
The  papacy  had  not  yet  bound  itsdf  to  any  irre?ocable 
decision  upon  the  matters  in  dispute :  but  the  opinions 
controverted  by  the  Latins  were  domesticated  in  die 
Oreek  churdies ;  and,  trivial  as  many  of  them  really 
were,  they  sank  daily  more  deeply  into  the  heart  ana 
mind  of  the  Oriental  Christians.  But  even  though  it 
had  been  possible  to  yield  to  them  on  the  dogmas  of 
the  "  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  and  the  "  proWW- 
tion  to  marry/'  yet  Home  had  nailed  her  colours  to  the 
mast  in  defence  of  her  eighili  (jeeiiiueuical  council,  and 
pledged  herself  to  the  overthrow  of  the  anta!*'oiii>t  s\  iiod 
of  879.  In  that  object  all  her  eHbrts  wave  unuvuiiniL^; 
and  tins  latter  synod  remains  to  the  present  day  enrolled 
on  the  statute-book  ot  the  Greek  church.*" 

The  ditlerence  between  tlK^  coinl^iuing  principle  in 
jjyj^^^  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  is  worth  a  short 
combiniog  Consideration.  The  law  which  held  the  parts 
'J^^ifreek  ^  and  parcels  of  the  latter  church  in  union  par- 
and  T>jitin  took  more  of  a  purely  religious  character  than 
churches,  that  of  the  sister  chuTch.  The  Gi-eeks  assumed 
ehurch- legislation  as  the  inundation  of  their  ecdesias- 

*  We  throw  into  » note  A  few  remarks  tamed  upon  llie  "proccwton  of  tt* 

upon  thi«  mutual  hi  resie*  charged  by  Holy  Ghost."    Tin*  Latins  had  inter- 

the  Gr<^k  and  I«tin  churches  against  polated  into  their  version  of  the  Nioene 

•MB  otlMnr.    Tks  Mpiial  difference  Creed  tlw  words and  the  Son" 
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tical  scheme^  with  a  due  regard  to  the  official  presidency 
of  the  lloman  pontili.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  scheme  of  church -le'j^-islatioa  proceeded  upon 
senatorial  deliberation  under  secular  jjroeiirement  and 
yuj>p(>rf.  General  councils  could  not  be  iisspiubied  with- 
uut  tlie  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  secular  o'overn- 
iiHMit,  which  therein'  acquired  a  riii;-ht  of  intt  rterence, 
alwaN  s  i  cDuofnant  to  those  hierarchical  tendencies  which 
the  Christian  churches  had  cherished  almost  from  their 
birth.  This  elementary  contrariety  tended  to  slacken 
the  action  and  to  enfeeble  the  authority  of  all  general 
councils.  Added  to  this,  such  assembiies  were  of  ne- 
cessity extremely  costly,  and  therefore  very  rare :  they 
could  not  wait  upon  the  demands  or  necessities  of  the 
timesi  and  therefore  left  much  that  ought  to  have  been 
of  general  applicability  to  the  particular  churches  to  be 
done  for  themselyes.  Hence  the  absence  of  many  neces* 
sary  checks  upon  discordances  of  doctrine  and  usage. 


gicc),  which  addition  the  Greeks  pro- 
iMMUBoed  to  be  lieTCtfeaL    The  nunor 

points  in  difference  wure  eight  in  nuni 
Der:  1.  The  custom  of  rosting  on  a 
Saturday;  %  The  pernriftfon  |En»l«d 
by  the  Latins  to  oat  eggs  and  cheese 
during  the  first  week  in  Lent ;  3.  The 
Latin  custom  for  the  priests  to  shave 
their  beards;  4.  Their  prohibiting  the 
clergy  to  marry ;  5.  The  reiteration  of 
the  holy  chrism  at  confirmation  re- 
served to  bishops  only;  G.  The  ordina- 
tion of  deacons  to  be  bishops  without 
uassing  through  the  order  of  priest- 
liood ;  7.  The  practice  of  sacrificing  a 
lamb  ut  Easter,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews;  8.  The  tyraunicalprelonsious  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  defence  of 
the  Latin  churchei  upon  these  charges 
woii  taken  up  by  two  Western  divines  of 
eminenoe, — ^Eneas  bishop  of  Pa.ris,  and 
Hatram,a  monk  of  Corvey  in  We  t  p  h  ;i  I  i  a. 
These  men  indulged  in  the  rancurouH 
spirit  common  to  all  religions  contro- 
versy in  that  unlearned  and  rhetorical 
age.  Ilatram  devoted  three  books  «>f  his 
extant  work  against  the  "Errors  of  tho 
Greeks"  to  the  defence  of  the  "Filio- 
que."  Upon  the  charge  of  tyranny^  he 
gives  the  ndlowliig  awmmtic  pedigree  of 
thr  Roman  claims:  "After  the  Emperor 
CoDAtantine  had  become  a  Christian  he 
Quitted  BooMkdMilMriiic  thst  it  wss  sot 


befitting  that  two  emaerorM — the  one  the 
antoefftt  of  Che  world,  the  other  the  la* 

tocrat  of  the  church — should  reside  and 
rule  in  the  same  city.  He  accordingly 
established  the  seat  of  empire  et  Con* 
utantinople;  and  placed  Rome,  together 
with  maav  province  under  Uie  domi- 
nion  of  the  apostolic  tee.  He  gave 
royal  authority  to  the  Roman  pontiff^ 
sod  caused  the  donation  to  be  inscribed 
1m  s  charter,  which  hath  from  that  time 
to  this  been  well  known  to  the  whole 
world."  Fleury  (tom.  xi.  p.  201)  says 
that  Ratram  is  the  first  writer  in  whose 
works  any  mention  is  found  of  the  since 
celt  brated  fiction  of  "  the  Donation  of 
Conatantine."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
doenmsnt  came  out  of  the  same  work* 
shop  as  the  Isidorian  forgeries.  The 
Greeks  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  * 
migration  of  ConstMiliM  from  Boino 
to  Byzantium.  They  never  ceased  to 
refjurd  not  only  Rome,  but  every  pro- 
vince that  hid  ever  formed  ft  portion 
of  their  a?cumcnical  empire,  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  one  undivided  sove- 
ruigntjTt  IB  fts  taA  snd  rigorous  a  sense 
as  the  popes  reg;^arded  the  Catholic 
church  to  oe  iu  all  its  parts  and  por- 
tions subject  to  their  Bpiritial  empire. 
A  division  of  the  sorereij^nty  was  just 
as  inooQoeivable  to  the  parties  in  the 
ooa  caw  at  in  oditr. 
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want  of  correspondence  aiiiong'  the  constituency,  and  of 
that  corporate  spirit  which  always  animated  the  Latia 
communion. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  whole  history  of  tiie  })apacy 
struf^pieof  resolves  itself  into  a  coiitinurnis  series  ofstre- 
the  Latins  ^mous  elforts  to  8U})erse(l«'  (  (  inciliar  federation, 
concnur  and  to  substitute  for  it  an  autocratic  unity 
legiaiatioB.  under  one  head,  —  the  bishop  of  Rome.  By 
slow  degrees  the  popes  had  succeeded  in  fixing,  first  the 
attentive  reverence,  afterwards  the  devout  obedienocy  of 
the  Latin  hierarchy  upon  the  chair  of  Peter.  Every 
member  of  that  body  was  broug-ht  to  reg-ard  his  offidid 
existence  as  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  ane 
spiritual  chief.  This  long  and  difficult  operation  had 
been  sucoessiuny  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  religious  mytli, 
followed  out  with  wonderful  logical  predsion  and  saga- 
city' ;  and  the  edifice  of  power  was  crowned  by  the  suc- 
ceraftil  transfiision  of  the  usages  of  the  imperial  state 
into  the  polity  of  the  church.  What  the  oecrees  and 
rescripts  of  the  emperor  were  in  the  body  politic,  such 
also  were  the  decretals  of  the  Roman  pontitls  in  the  body 
ecclesiastic.  With  d liferent  objects,  the  authority  was 
the  same.  With  all  il6  despotism,  the  principle  had  no- 
thino-  in  it  so  shocking  to  the  sacerdotal  mind  as  tliot 
unhallowed  state-nssociation  w  hich  for  ever  fretted  and 
unsettled  the  spirit  oi  the  Greek  iiierarohv.  Thoug'h  tlie 
national  churcrit  s  of  the  West  inii^iit  entertain  fears  for 
their  special  <  u>t()iiis  and  privileg-es,  and  occasionally  otier 
resistance  to  the  extreme  exercise  of  decretal  prerogative, 
it  w  as,  after  all,  the  hand  of  their  natural  chief  wliich 
pinched  and  galled  them ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  ele- 
vated them  to  a  summit  of  dignity  and  power  which  no 
state-patronage  could  have  imparted. 

Conciliar  legislation  was^  m  &ct,  quite  as  often  used 
Latin  lehene  as  the  mere  instrument  of  state  pohcy  as  of 
"nfai'^iluh  ^^^^g"^^^®  requirement.  Its  ]>roceeaings  rarely 
tiMr^eXtai  appeared  as  the  pure  emanations  of  the  ecclesi* 
'P^'*  astical  mind.  But  when  we  carefully  consider 
the  real  and  substantial  tendendes  of  the  sacerdotiJ  cha- 
racter^ we  shall  find  that  it  contemplated  nothing  short 
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of  unconditional  independence  of  all  secular  control,  with 
a  secret  reserve  of  <  quuUy  unconditional  ascendency  in 
the  nianag'einent  of  things  temporal  ni  all  matters  ^yhich 
touched  the  interests,  secular  or  rp]i<>'ious,  of  the  priest- 
hood. With  a  \  iew  to  this  ffreat  object,  the  concentra-* 
tiou  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Home  must 
have  appeared  as  the  most  effectual  instrument.  The 
decretal  scheme^  which  had  by  this  time  transfused  itself 
in  some  shape  or  other  into  almost  every  code  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  in  use  in  the  West,  contemplated  a  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  princes  and  powers  of  the  world :  they 
were  the  ^Hay  enemy"  to  be  subdued;  they  were  the 
world,  the  nesh,  and  the  devil/' — the  very  realm  of 
darkness  to  be  vanquished.""  In  this  respect  all  the 
churches  of  Christendom  sympathised  with  Bome.  All 
were  equally  impatient  of  state  interference ;  and  all  of 
them  strug-g-led  with  equal  perseverance  and  energy  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  basis  of  a  dominant  polity. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  influence  of  this 
determined  spirit  on  the  stability  of  the  jni])al  Natural  sta- 
scheme.  Rome  had  established  herself  at  the  buuyofthe 
head  of  the  o*reat  movement ;  she  was  the  key-"^"  ■oi»«a». 
stone  of  the  arch  ot  ecclesiastical  power,  the  basis  of 
which  rested  upon  the  broad  surface  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom. Had  that  foundation  been  one  whit  less  compre- 
hensive^ no  inherent  virtues  of  her  own  could  have  ena- 
bled her  to  survive  the  deep  degradation  of  the  period 
to  which  our  attention  must  be  directed  in  the  follow- 
ing Book  of  this  work.  But  there  is  this  great  differ- 
ence between  religious  and  secular  polities, — observable 
throughout  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations  and  all  creeds, 
—that  the  latter  do  not  supply  an  equally  efficacious  re^ 
medy  against  the  vices  of  the  rulers.  The  dynasty  per- 
ishes; the  state  changes  its  form  and  alters  its  laws; 
and  when  the  fermentation  subsides,  its  outward  appear- 
ance is  so  changed  as  to  be  no  long'er  recognised  as  the 
same.  The  snintual  or  reHgious  pofity  is  far  less  sensibly 
affected  b  v  tne  misbehaviour  of  its  rulers.  The  personal 
obloquy  they  may  contract  does  not  in  the  same  degree 
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affect  the  scheme  itself,  because  it  is  anchored  in  the 
conscience  of  tlie  subject;  and  conscience  always  makes 
g^reater  account  of  principles  than  persons.  No  political 
predilection  works  with  equal  steadiness,  or  possesses  the 
like  substance  and  dm  aljilitv.  If  tlie  vices  of  the  priest- 
hood had  operated  to  the  prejudice  nf  tpIil:  inns  i:-oveniment 
with  tlip  snuio  fntal  cllln't  \vlnt  h  those  of  temporal  rulers 
heve  produced  ujion  state  polities,  the  relioiuus  history 
of  the  world  would  have  exhibited  as  many  revolutinus 
as  the  political.  i]ut  the  fact  is  otherwise ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  religious  gfovemment,  resting*  upon  a  less 
variable  basis,  has  a  natural  power  to  resist  those  revolu- 
tionary movements  which  hamper  or  imperil  all  political 
acbemes  which  are  not  themselves  in  a  high  degree  im- 
pregnated with  a  religious  or  hierarchical  spirit. 

We  are  not  here  defending-  the  autocratic  scheme  of 
TiHNyntiM]  Bome^  as  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  re- 
chair  of  roicr  ^^p^^  society  than  if  it  had  been  of  a  less 
Vtb^aiocT  absolute  or  a  more  consultative  character*  We 
oentorj.  Relieve,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  originated  from 
confounding  the  religion  of  Christ  with  the  outward 
means  by  which  its  dominion  in  the  world  was  to  be 
maintained ;  that  it  arose  from  the  mistaken  opinion  that 
the  same  methods  which  promised  to  support  outward 
uniformity  were  equally  availing-  to  promote  internal  and 
spiritual  unity.  But  we  are  now  looking  rather  to  the 
state  of  tlie  facts  which  are  to  guide  us  through  the  laby- 
rinth before  us  than  to  the  errors,  wliatever  they  may 
be,  by  wliich  that  state  may  have  bpen  brought  to  ])ass. 
And  this  broad  result  lies  clpnrly  he  tore  us, — that  at  the 
period  at  which  wc  have  arii\r(l  the  Petrine  chair  wa^s 
the  ruMtri  inl  centre  of  the  Christian  profession  in  the  west 
of  E  uroj)e ;  und  tliat  men  had  weil-nig'h  forgotten  that 
any  other  gospel  had  ever  been  preached  than  that  of  the 
Roman  decretals,  or  that  any  earlier  Christianity  had 
ever  existed  than  that  which  now  flowed  from  the  chair 
of  Peter.  The  downfall  of  that  chair  appeared  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  world  in  no  less  alarming  a  light 
than  the  total  overthrow  of  the  liftith^  the  falsification 
of  prophecy^  and  the  triumphant  advent  of  Antichrist 
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Though^  therefore^  the  pontifls  of  Boine  might  pollute 
themselveB  with  every  imaginable  irice^  the  hoTy  see  itself 
inigcht  still  remain  theoretically  iDacoesBible  to  oontamina- 
tion.  And  fortunate  indeed  it  was  for  Rome  that  her  inter- 
course with  her  northern  suhiects  beciune  dav  by  day  less 
frequent  and  intimate.  The  trial  of  their  faith  or  tlieir 
credulity,  to  which  frequent  visits  must  Iiave  exposed  the 
more  pious  and  devout  minds,  wouhl  have  been  to  the 
full  as  severe,  and  mig-lit  have  been  as  daiig-erous,  in  the 
tenth  as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

8TATB  OP  ITALY  IN  THE  KINTH  AND  T£NTR  CBNTtJRIES. 

lBtr<v!nctory  observations  —  Civil  (li visions  of  Ttnty  —  Adrnini^itrHtivo  officers  

Missi  dominioi — Defects  of  the  udiuinistrative  sj  stcm— Subinfeudation — Ad- 
vantage of  the  churches — The  immunity — Ecclesiastical  immunity — Political 
aaoeoden^  of  the  prdaey— Came  of  the  asoendenoj,  fta-^Conrnpting  elfeeto 
of  llie  anion  of  ipiritiui]  and  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy— Chiirch 
and  state  alliance;  its  general  result — Vitality  of  the  church,  how  sustained 
during  this  period — Political  stimulants  of  moral  corruption — Dissolution  of 
government. 

It  would  be  a  relief  both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader 
of  papal  history  were  we  at  liberty  to  pass  over  introductory 
the  annals  of  the  tenth  centary,  or  to  content 
oorselves  with  a  bare  recital  of  t^e  leading-  circumstances 
necessary  to  dispel  the  obscurity  which  hang^  over  this  pe- 
riod of  our  narrative.  Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  the 
papacy  lu  its  career  of  acquisition  ;  we  have  endeav  uured 
to  reg-ister  and  to  characterise  the  g-ains  of  the  chair  of 
Peter  upon  other  political  and  relig-ious  interests  and  in- 
stitutions. We  are  now  called  upon  to  trace  the  history 
of  papal  Eoiiie  throug'h  a  peridtl  of  unparalleled  corrup- 
tion and  debility, —  a  death-slepi)  of  iiioral  and  spiritual 
exhaustion, — and  to  notit  n  in  due  order  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  remarkable  decline,  ;ind  prepared  the  perhaps 
still  more  remarkable  revival  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  But  the  obscurity  we  complain  of  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  away  without  adverting*  to  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  social  and  political  state  of  Italy 
within  the  concluding  years  of  the  ninth,  and  the  whole 
of  the  tenth  century.   W  ithin  that  period  the  papacy^  as 
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a  religious  polity,  almost  melts  from  our  view.  We  are 
tempted  to  ask,  "  Whither  have  the  Hadrians,  the  Gre- 

o"orys,  the  Nicolases,  taken  flig-ht?" — so  conipletely  has 
every  trace  of  their  magnificent  desioii^  tlitir  impi  i 
.sw  ;i  \ .  their  comniaiidiiig-  spirit, died  away  and  disapj**  aied 
i'vuui  die  earth.  Where,  tlien^  are  we  to  louk  tor  the 
material  causes  of  these  singidar  phenomena  ?  How  are 
we  to  account  tor  the  reapj)earaiice  of  this  apparently 
eAtinet  and  ])rostrate  power,  in  a  vigour  and  a  s})lendour 
surptissing'  even  those  of  nnv  period  of  lier  past  history  ? 
The  replies  to  these  questions  must  he  primarily  sou;^ht 
in  the  state  of  the  Itidian  peninsula;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  in  the  reinfusion  into  the  life-blood  of  Rome  of 
that  sacerdotal  current  which  had  sta^ated  under  the 
deadening  influence  of  vice  and  corruption.  In  Italy  we 
find  that  during  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  all  the 
older  elements  of  society  were  broken  up,  to  be  recast  in 
a  different  mould.  In  the  process  all  connection  between 
the  different  fragments  was  destroyed :  church  and  state 
were  thrown  together  in  such  confusion  as  to  render  it 
scarcely  ])ossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  until 
the  strong  hand  of  a  foreign  power  interfered  to  recon- 
nect the  broken  threads,  and  to  revive  the  long-i'orgutten 
policy  of  Gliarbmagne.* 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Italian  kingdom  under 
^.    ^.  .   the  Carulingian  princes,  as  settled  by  Charle- 
•ioii»ofUai^  ;iii*igiip?  closely  resembled  that  which  had  been 
•JjJlgJJJ^-  framed  by  him  for  his  Frankish  and  Germanic 
*  dominions.    Like  the  latter,  Italy  was  —  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Lombard  duchies'' — divided  into 
counties  (cantons^ — (jaiic).    Over  each  of  these  divisions 
an  officer  called  qraf\  or  coTnit,"  presided  ns  the  siipreme 
civil  and  criminal  judge  of  the  district,  and  the  responsible 
othcer  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.    Each  of 
these  counties  was  subdivided  into  smalleor  districts,  under 
'  i  or  iekemiMj  whose  fimctioiis  extended  to  minor 
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or  merely  personal  suits  and  offences,  pro})riblv  subject 
to  the  control  or  correction  of  the  graf,  to  w  hose  tribunal 
all  capital  charg-es  and  suits  of  land  or  real  property  were 
reserved.  It  is  to  be  observed,  linwpver,  that  bishops, 
abbots,  counts,  and  thp  ofHct  specially  intrusted  with 
the  collection  and  control  of  the  royal  revenue,  could  be 
proceeded  ag-ainst  only  before  the  imperial  count-palatine, 
who  was  the  immediate  representative  of  the  sovereign ; 
yet  only  by  precept  under  the  royal  seal,  as  the  ki^e 
tenants  in  capite,  and  deriving"  their  authority  directly 
from  himself.  The  count-palatine  had  his  seat  or  bench 
m  the  royal  palace ;  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
all  suits  reserved  by  law  for,  or  transferable  by  appeal 
to^  the  judgment  ot  the  soverei^  in  person/  Beyond ' 
hiB  court  no  cause  could  be  earned. 

For  the  convenience  of  supervision^  the  whole  kingw 
dom  was  divided  by  Charlemagne  into  lamr  Mian 
districts,  consisting  of  several  counties ;  anato  ^omJ^w. 
each  of  these  he  appointed  two  royal  missi,  or  commis- 
sioners, one  of  whom  was  g'enerall}'  a  layman,  and  the 
other  li  bishop  or  superior  ecclesiastic.  Without  any 
definite  jurisdiction,  these  g'reat  officers  were  empowered 
to  take  coornisaiife  of  all  abuses;  to  reduce  all  counts 
and  inferior  nfiicers  of  justice  w  ithin  the  proper  sphere 
of  their  duties ;  to  compel  theiu,  in  case  of  injustice  or 
Oppression,  to  vepair  the  error ;  and  lastly,  to  send  in 
periodical  reports  to  the  sovereig'n  of  the  whole  state, 
civil  and  mihtary,  of  their  several  provinces,  so  as  to 
enable  him  at  a  glance  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  working  of  the  whole  establishment. 

As  long"  as  its  author  survived  to  superintend  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  promising  scheme  of  govern- p^^^u^^ 
ment|  Italy  shared  the  advantag'es  it  conferred  administra- 
upon  the  other  dependencies  of  the  Frankish  '^''^'^ 
empire.  But  a  strong  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm 
werC;  irom  the  beginnings  the  only  securities  for  its  per- 
manence. When  that  arm  was  withdrawn^  all  the  usual 
elements  of  barbaric  pravity  were  again  let  loose  upon 

*  Lfltc  th«  Queen's  Bench  in  Englnnd,    mppoMd  lo  be  penoMllj  pnaeoL 
where  the  tovereign  is,  ia  legt^  fioUon, 
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society.  The  most  active  source  of  disturbauce  was  the 
habit  of  the  age  to  reo^ard  all  grants  from  the  crown, 
whether  of  land  or  office,  of  honour  or  of  emolument,  as 
conferring"  a  pruperty  rather  than  as  imposing*  a  duty. 
All  such  L'Tants  were  in  the  nature  of  feofts,  the  ri^fhts 
and  revenues  of  which  belonged  to  the  holder  as  of  fee,* 
Bubinfeuda-  Ji^id  consequently  might  be  divided  out  or  re- 
distributed  at  pleasure,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  original  grant.  The  grantees,  therefore, 
soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  again  parcelhng  out  to  under- 
tenants the  eeveral  branches  of  their  official  emoluments 
and  profits,  more  especially  the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
whether  fiscal  or  judicial^  within  their  districts.  Under 
Charlema^ne\s  supervision^  the  evils  arising  out  of  this 
system  oi  subdivision  may  not  have  been  carried  to  any 
inconvenient  extent ;  when  his  hand  was  withdrawn,  it 
served  to  multiply  the  instruments  of  oppression,  and  to 
aggravate  the  tyranny  which  bowed  the  subject  to  the 
dust.  Counts*  bishops,  vavasors,  judges,  conspired  to  evade 
or  to  defy  the  la  w,  and  all  classes  of  public  servants  resOTted 
to  the  arts  of  chicanery  and  iniustice  to  augment  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  delegated  office.  Thus, — the  revenues  of  the 
local  judges  depending  on  the  number  of  causes  and  the 
frequency  of  the  court-days, — the  patience  and  the  means 
of  the  suitors  and  the  freemen  or  jurors  were  exhausted 
by  citations,  attendances,  and  liues,  till  they  were  driv  en, 
as  a  last  refuge,  to  surrender  themseh  es  and  theu*  iree 
estates  in  rear-vassalage  to  some  powerful  lord, — but  more 
frequently  to  churches  and  great  abbeys,^ — ^to  pnrehase 
exemption  from  the  intolerable  vej^ations  of  fiscal  or  ju- 
dicial extortion/ 

These  abuses,  but  perhaps  still  more  so  the  ezorbi- 
Ai)usos  of  tant  fines  levied  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  for 
the  system,  commutation  of  military  services^*  opened  out  a 

*  Id  the  lancuace  of  English  law.  the  humbler  classes  of  freemen  with 

'  Oilier  nuMKs    «ztortion  were,  pur-  ihtabt  condition*  and  drive  lihciii  IttCo  tcr- 

Teyances;  coinpulsor}'  ontertainmpnt  of  Tit!Bd» Under tlwlr  lore p0W«rll|lllidi|^« 

tbti  great  officials  on  their  journejs ;  boors. 

forced  scrrieet  on  the  lord's  Uuids, —       «  Under  OhtrWniagTO  ^wmy  freeman 

DloiiK^iinp.  -nom  ing,  and   reaping   his  was  liable  to  serve  in  tlio  heri  ban  of  the 

fields,  cultivating  his  vinejards  and  empire,  or  to  pay  the  sum  of  60  solidi 

plantfttiMs:  ell  oontrived  to  disgust  for  exanplloii ;  aiid  m  defiuilt  of  pa/- 
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miue  of  wealth  to  the  royal  officers  and  collectors  of  the 
revenue.  jVor  wa.«  there  any  thinp*  in  the  public  morals 
to  prevent  such  opportunity  from  being*  used  to  tlie  ruiu 
of  persons  of  moderate  means.  Under  this  system  the 
poorer  classes  of  freemen  dwindled  into  serfs  and  ser- 
vitors; the  wealthier  surrendered  their  estates,  to  take 
them  back  in  the  debased  state  of  rear-vassalage^^  and 
with  the  loss  of  tho^e  rights  of  free  tenure  which  placed 
them  on  a  stao^e  of  social  equality  with  the  most  power- 
ful and  wealthiest  of  the  land,*  But  to  this  ^^dvantag© 
state  of  things  the  churches — ^thous^h  strongly  of  the 
tainted  with  the  prevailing  desire  of  acquisition 
— ofiered  an  imperfect  remedy.  In  Italy  the  bishops  and 
conventual  establishments  had  profited  largely  by  the 
thoughtless  liberality  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy.  Their 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  laity^  and  the  greater 
confidence  in  their  power  and  inclination  to  protect  the 
oppressed,  drew  to  them  a  more  numerous  class  of  de- 
pendents lliaii  any  the  great  feudatories  could  acquii  e  b}' 
oppression.  Tlie  popularity  they  joyed  under  the  Ca- 
ronngian  princes  became  to  th(^m  tlie  best  security  for 
past,  and  the  surest  pledo-e  for  future  ag-grandiseraent. 
The  ofovernment  lookt d  to  the  ^'Vro-y  as  the  firmest  sup- 
)orters  of  tiie  throne  against  the  ^'rowing*  power  of  the 
awleps  Tinbilitv:  while  tlie  iufei'ior  orders  made  sure  of  a 
lig'hter  servitude  and  more  g'eutie  treatment  under  the 
banner  and  badge  of  the  church. 

By  this  path  the  clergy  outstripped  the  laity  in  the 
race  of  acquisition.  No  ]>rice  was  too  high  to  Tho 
secure  their  good- will.  The  king  not  only  ex-  "immunitj.'* 
empted  them  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  his  courts^ 
but  granted  them,  with  small  exception,  all  the  powers, 
within  the  lands  appurtenant  to  their  churches,  enjoyed 
by  the  counts  witnm  their  gaui^  or  counties.  The  ex-^ 
emption  and  privilege  thus  conferred  upon  the  bishops 

ment,  became  tho  king's  bondsman  nntil  —became  the  "  mail*'  (homo)  of  the  new 

he  shcmld  hare  givmi  the  value  in  ler-  land,  and  was  diaqualitii  d  to  pnjsecute 

▼ice.  or  <)thf>rwise  raised  the  6ne.  or  defend  his  owti  suits  i  that  privilege 

^  As  vavuiiors,  German,  '*  Uintcrsas-  being  tratwferred  to  the  low  whm« 

■en."  **  man"  he  was,  and  without  whose  war- 

'  After  the  surrender  the  freeman —  ranty  ho  could  not  even  show  his  face 

possessor  of  allodial  or  customary  lands  in  court. 
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and  relif.nous  houses  was  called  an  "  immumty."  The 
necessities  of  the  IVankish  kings  soon  compelled  them  to 
extend  tlit;  iuiiHiinity  to  the  estates  and  possessions  of  all 
whose  power  they  feared,  or  whose  services  they  were 
anxious  to  secure.  Year  after  yetir  the  jurisdiction  ol  the 
kiutr's  courts,  and  tlie  revenues  arisin"'  Irom  them,  became 
more  and  more  curtailed.  The  clerg-y  gradually  sliook 
Bodesiasticui  oft  e\  ery  public  burden :  they  paid  no  coniniu- 
immunity.  tations,  alds,  or  levies,  for  the  public  defence ; 
thev  exempted  themselves  from  the  duties  of  constructing* 
and  renainng-  public  edifices,  the  makings  and  repeinng^ 
of  roaas^  the  building  of  bridges,  and  numerous  other 
services  attached  to  their  estates  and  tenures.  Though 
the  priyileges  of  immunity  were  dispensed  to  the  gr^ 
nobility  wiUi  no  niggard  hand,  yet  of  those  privileges  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  monastic  houses  obtained  by  far.  the 
larger  share*  There  was  a  religious  merit  in  gifts  and 
surrenders  to  the  churches ;  and  at  the  death  of  Louis 
the  Pious  (840),  the  clergy  had  drawn  within  the  circle  of 
^  immunity  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom.  Their  political  power  advancM  in 
the  ratio  of  their  landed  wealtn  ;  they  took  precedence  of 
the  noblest  in  the  diets  oi  the  kino-dom,  and  bore  awav  the 
larg-est  share  in  the  management  of  public  aliairs.  As 
the  power  of  the  Carolingian  kings  declined,  they  phniged 
headiono-  iuto  all  the  intrio-ues  and  factions  to  u  hich  the 
weakness  of  the  goveniuient  gave  occasion;  and  at  vxery 
stej)  participated  in  those  profuse  alienations  of  the  j)re- 
rogative  of  the  crown,  by  whicli  the  distressed  and  im- 
poverished ])rinces  strove  to  buy  off  opposition  or  to 
purchase  adherents. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  state  of  things  we  are  now 

Fbiitiea]  ^^^^"^"^ff  gradual  growth,  and  that  it 

ascendency  fiUs  Up  the  pcrlod  n*om  thc  death  of  Louis  the 
ofthe  Italian  Pious  in  840,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Emperor 

prelncv  * 

Otho  the  Great,  in  the  year  96d,  we  find  that 
within  that  period  every  valuable  prerogative  of  the  Ita- 
lian crown  had  been  parted  with,  and  that  the  name  and 
shadow  of  royalty  was  all  that  remained  to  the  luckless 
princes  who,  in  the  monotonous  catalogue  of  revolutions 
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which  thnt  mao'Tiificeiit  region  ])nssed  through,  happened 
to  occupy  the  uuprohtable  throne.  At  the  epoch  just 
named  some  few  great  feudatories  still  held  up  their 
heads ;  but  all  the  wealthiest  cities  and  richest  districts 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  bishops  and  clergfy.  The 
most  powerful  of  these  ecclesiastical  princes  were,  at  that 
point  of  time,  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia  and  Bavenna^ 
the  archbishop  of  Milan^  the  bishops  of  Piacenza,  Lodi, 
Asti,  Bergamo,  No  vara,  and  Turin,  and  the  great  abbots 
of  Monte  Casino  and  Farfii.  The  immunity^ — hy  this 
time  equivalent  to  sovereignty — of  these  sees  extended  to 
the  receipt  of  almost  the  entire  revenue,  together  with  the 
whole  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  several 
dioceses  and  counties,  and  the  -cities  which  gave  title  to 
the  seea.^  But  the  privileg  e  of  immunity  was  not  con- 
lined  to  the  more  eminent  churches;  for  it  appears  that 
before  the  close  of  the  tenth  cf  nt  urv  there  was  scarcelv 
a  monastery^  male  or  t'^  inuL^,  wliidi  had  not  acquired  the 
royalties  of  some  neigiibouring  or  adjoiumg*  district,  town, 
or  hamlet. 

With  the  other  powers  and  attriljutes  of  sovereignty, 
the  command  of  the  military  force  of  the  roim-r.  r*i,- 

.  ,     Cause  of  the 

ties  and  cities  leli  m  a  great  measure  into  the  ascendency, 
hands  of  the  bishops.  Thou<>-h  upon  the  call  of  ^* 
the  king  the  clergy  generally  declined  to  lead  their  con- 
tingents into  the  £eld  in  person,  they  never  scrupled  to 
buckle  on  armour  in  their  private  feuds,  or  to  stand  forth 
in  person  in  defence  of  their  castles  and  strongholds. 
Sometimes  the  most  exalted  prelates  went  out  to  battle 
at  the  head  of  theur  vavasors  and  retainers ;  and  on  one 
or  two  extraordinary  occasions  thoy  were  summoned  to 
the  field  by  an  emperor  or  a  pope.^  But  looking  beyond 
the  circumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  die  Italian 
dergy  to  this  extraordinary  degree  of  power,  we  cannot 
avoid  tracing  it  to  a  remoter  cause  tnan  any  hitherto 

I  M(Mt  of  these  prelates  had  obtained  the  jear  878  Pone  John  YIII.  called 

cr  cotlorted  (he  dignity  tad  emoliimanli  mi  toe  bishops  ot  France  into  the  field 

of  Counts  of  tho  ftdjoininif  OOmtieS  or  n.;_'ninst  his  f^l!^^<tic  eneroicii  ;  su  like- 

gaui.  wise,  in  915,  Pope  John  X.  marched  in 

^  Thm  the  Emperor  LolliarlL  mun.  person  at  the  head  of  an  wmy  of  lay 

mnnrr!  his  hish.ijr^  ]>y  narnn  t' >  hi:^  holy  and  ecclesiastical  WWiOM  igfthlSt  IM 
war  agaiast  the  Beneveatuiest  and  in  Sftracens. 
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disclosed.  There  was  in  the  Latin  hierarchy  a  religious 
t^lK  iJi^-th,  directed  by  nietliodicid  institution  and  mana^^e- 
ment,  to  which  the  civil  constitutions  —  if  thev  mav  he 
so  called — of  the  worldly  kinsfdoms  bore  no  resemblance. 
Charlemagne  was  struck  by  the  supei'iority  of  the  ])rin- 
ciple  upon  which  the  efovernment  of  the  church  was  car- 
ried on ;  the  whole  plan  of  his  civil  polity  was  framed 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  model.  He  was  the  secular  pope ; 
the  mUH  damnid  were  his  legates^  the  counts  were  his 
bishops,  the  counties  bis  dioceses^  bis  laws  were  drawn 
up  in  the  form  and  with  the  terseness  of  canons,  and 
were  always  enacted  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  advice^ 
of  bis  prelates.  From  among  these  be  chose  his  prin- 
cipal aavisers  and  assistants.  His  executive  officers  and 
mmisters — ^his  mUdj  bis  counts,  bis  provincial  judges — 
were  mostl}'  ecclesiastics ;  more  especially  in  Italy,  where, 
during  the  vice-royalties  of  bis  son  Pippin,  and  afW« 
wards  of  Lothar  I.,  his  grandson,  Adelard  abbot  of  Cor- 
vey,  and  his  brother  Wala  of  St.  Denis,  were  the  real 
rulers  of  the  country. 

These  men  regarded  the  political  organisation  they 
Cornipting  i»trodueed  as  a  religious  work  springing  from 
effects  of  the  eliurch  they  represented.    Tnono*h  w  ise  in 
..f!p?H!'n^i  their  generation,  they  did  not  discern  the  na- 
andpoiiucai  tural  tt'iulrncy  of  the  two  powers  to  corru| it  mid 
power,  c.  gj^^^j^^jg  ^jj^Ij  other.  The  clergy  involyed  tliein- 
selves  in  worldly  affairs,  and  piuno-ed  eaoferly  into  the 
pursnits  and  intrigues  of  worldly  ambition.    Great  pre- 
lates and  abbots  were  chosen  from  among  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  land^ — men  of  the  world  steeped  in  all  the 
vices  of  the  age,  with  just  crafl  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  baser  superstitions  of  the  still  more  ignorant 
laity.  The  junior  branches  of  the  great  houses  were  intro- 
duced into  the  church  to  promote  the  family  aggrandise- 
ment.  The  education  of  these  dignitaries  differed  little 
from  that  of  the  youthful  nobility and  now  the  avidity 
with  which  the}-  pushed  themselves  into  the  great  sees 
and  benefices,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  obtained 
tbem,  more  than  compensated  for  the  prodigality  by  which 
their  ancestors  bad  impoverished  themselves  to  enrich  the 
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churches.  When  interest  and  mtri^e  failed,  fiircible  in- 
trusion was  no  unusual  mode  of  induction.  Benefices 
were  lavished  upon  the  spies^  the  minions,  the  bdstards 
of  the  sovereiopn  and  his  grandees.  Princes  and  men  of 
note  whom  it  was  expedient  to  remove  to  a  distance  from 
political  life,  were  established  or  exiled  in  monasteries, 
or  abbeys,  or  priories,  to  be  out  of  the  \\  ay  of  political 
rivals.  Thus  the  ludy  of  superior  clergy  gradually  cast 
oti*  the  outward  decpTicy  of  demeanour,  as  well  as  the 
virtues,  which  distinguish  the  priest  from  the  layman  ; 
aiid  thus,  by  a  moral  decay  inherent  in  tlie  system  itself, 
was  the  magnificent  scheme  of  Charlemag*ne  and  his  sa- 
g-acious  counsellors  signally  defeated.  The  political  power 
It  vested  in  the  clergy  remained ;  but  in  opposition  to, 
rather  than  in  connection  with,  the  state.  The  alliance 
was  dissolved,  and  the  latter  was  left  in  a  state  of  utter 
weakness  and  bereavement. 

The  violent  ferment  to  which  this  state  of  things  con- 
duced, naturally  tended  to  obliterate  every  intel-  ^^^^  ^ 
ligible  idea  of  the  boundaries  between  the  com-BteM^aiiMoe} 
petencjr  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers. 
Charlemagne  had,  mdeed,  called  in  the  church 
as  his  confederate  in  the  great  work  of  dvflised  govern- 
ment; and  he  rewarded  her  with  a  hu^  share  of  the 
anticipated  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  alliance.  But 
he  did  not  intend  that  she  should  hold  her  acquisi- 
tions on  any  conditions  differing  materially  from  those 
by  which  the  estate  of  the  laity  was  governed.  Few 
sovereigns  watched  more  carefully  over  the  preservation 
of  the  dominium  sujrremum.  His  error  lay  in  not  dis- 
coverino*  that  what  Avns  so  clear  in  his  own  mind  was 
not  equally  so  to  othei  s :  he  did  not  find  out  that  he 
was  in  his  own  person  the  sole  support  and  keystone 
of  the  strncture  he  had  founded,  and  that,  after  his 
death,  the  ver}^  men  who  had  helped  him  to  raise  it 
would,  in  their  futile  attempts  to  melt  the  two  elements 
into  a  closer  union,  overthrow  the  balance  altogether ; 
that  they  would  compass  the  absorption  of  the  political 
in  the  spiritual  power,  and  throw  wide  open  the  flood- 
gates of  that  corruption  which  incapacitated  all  dassea 
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alike  for  a  discreet  or  an  honest  ezerciae  of  their  req>ee* 

tive  rig'lits. 

Up  to  the  close  of  tlie  period  we  are  now  describing" 
Vitality  of  material  gains  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
tbe  church,  churches.  But  these  gains  were  altogether  of 
howMittuncd.^  secular  nature ;  nothing  was  lost,  as  nothing" 
was  trained,  in  their  spiritual  capacity.  The  church  con- 
stifutiuii  had  a  vitnlitv  of  its  own,  stronj^  euouo-h  to 
rn;iiiitnin  itself  even  under  the  load  ofobloqnv  coTifracted. 
Indeed,  what  seems  to  us  to  have  contributed  most 
powerfully  to  its  permanence  was  that  strange  obtuse- 
ness  of  moral  feeling  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
at  this  period) — more  widely,  perhaps,  in  Italy  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Christendom,  not  even  excepting 
the  degenerate  Greeks  themselves.  Even  at  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation— the  reign  of  prostitution,  or,  jss 
we  shall  take  leave  to  call  this  novel  form  of  government, 
the  Het»rocracy — in  Kome  and  Lombardy,  we  hear  no 
sound  of  that  moral  indignation  which,  in  any  other  age, 
must  have  hurled  its  minions  from  their  polluted  thrones. 
>  The  contingency,  however,  seems  almost  to  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  decretalists.  And  here  lay  the  great 
merit  of  the  scheme.  The  brazen  effrontery  with  whidi 
it  covered  up  the  moral  disorders  of  pontiffs,  bishops,  and 
clerg-y,  establifihed  a  leag-ue  of  immorality  between  the  in 
wliicfi  closed  the  luourh  of  reproof.  Not  a  whis})er  of 
refonii  was  heard ;  not  a  iiio\  ement  of  indignation  is 
discoverable  throughout  this  centnry  of  wickedness  and 
degradation.  The  moral  powers  of  Latin  CbrisHanitv 
slept  profoundly  beneath  tne  mass  of  corrupt  self-seek- 
ing and  worldly  passions  which  overlaid  them.  And  in 
this  state  they  continued  to  exist  till,  in  the  latter  time, 
they  w  ere  once  more  drawn  forth  by  the  w  and  of  the 
foreign  enchanter,  to  be  finally  delivered  over  into  the 
hands  of  a  succession  of  hierarcbs  fully  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  that  reaction  by  which  such  extreme  con- 
ditions of  the  human  mind  are  sure  to  be  followed. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  deplorable 
state  of  degeneracy  was  wholly  imputable  to  sacerdotal 
^corruption.  Other  causes  were  at  work  which  materially 
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contributed  to  ag'gravate  tlie  evil.  The  nn-  jy^j^j^j^ 
nccouii table  incapacity  of  the  descendants  of  stimulants 
Charlemagne,  and  the  public  calamities,  which 
hardened  and  brutalised  the  mind  of  the  subject,  "^"^p***^ 
had  a  great  share  in  producing  the  result  complained  of, 
Charles  the  Bald,  ana  his  brouiers  Lothar  and  Louis  the 
German,  were  too  busily  engaged  at  home  in  plotting 
each  other's  ruin  to  bestow  much  attention  upon  Italy. 
Soon  after  the  contest  between  fhe  sons  of  JLouis  the 
Pious  had  been  brought  to  a  temporary  close  by  the 
treaty  of  Verdun^*  the  Normans  began  to  visit  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Belgium  with  fire  and  sword*  Thdr  rar^ 
ages  soon  extended  over  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
{HTovinces  of  those  reg  ions.  About  the  same  period  vast 
swarms  of  the  great  Sclavic  race  sj)read  themselves  over 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  for  many  years 
gave  full  emplovinent  to  the  energies  and  resources  of 
the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  In  Italy  and  the  south 
of  France,  Saracens,  ISurmans,  Lombards,  and  Greeks 
contended  with  one  another—  sometimes  in  alliance,  more 
frequently  in  arms — which  should  collect  and  carry  of? 
the  p-rentest  number  of  captives  and  the  larg-est  amount 
of  plunder  from  the  ruined  provinces  of  Sicily^  Calabria^ 
Apuha,  and  Campania. 

In  this  emergency,  all  the  public  force  that  could  be 
spared  Irom  the  demands  of  intestine  discoixl  Dissolution  or 
was  expended  in  resistance  to  foreign  enemies.  go^enMnent, 
The  £mjperor  Ijouis  IL  rendered,  indeed^  good  service 
against  Greeks  and  Saracens;  but  in  order  to  collect  the 
military  and  pecuniary  means  requisite  for  his  operations 
in  the  field^  ne  was  compelled  to  ahenate  the  domains 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  such  an  extent^  that  at 
his  aeath  little  or  nothing  remained  to  his  successor. 
The  dieoretical  reserve  of  the  supreme  judicature^  the 
duties  of  fealty,  military  service^  and  a  few  other  less  im- 
portant rights  of  the  crown,  meant  nothing  in  the  hands 
of  a  prince  who,  in  partino;  with  his  administrative  powers, 
had  at  the  same  time  divested  himself  of  the  means  of 
compelling  their  performance.  Thus  when,  after  his  coro- 

*  A.2>.  843.  See  Book  YX.  c  t.  p.  1 49  of  thia  work. 
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nation,  Charlt  s  tlio  Bnld  quitted  Itah-,  his  viceroy  Boso 
of  Provence  found  himself  destitute  of  all  power  to  check 
the  insolence  or  to  enforce  the  obedienrp  of  the  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
popes  and  bishops,  dukes,  counts,  and  raarko^aves,  at 
their  leisure  divided  out  among  themselves  all  the  remain- 
ing rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Burface  of  the 
country.   By  this  time  the  independent  proprietary  had 
well-nigh  disappeared  from  the  land,  and  the  sovereign 
was  deprived  of  all  support  from  the  hody  of  the  peopfe; 
the  crown — which  in  all  aristocratic  polities  is  the  natural 
refuge  of  the  suffering  classes — could  afford  no  relief 
from  feudal  oppression ;  and  many  of  those  who  had 
managed  to  escape  the  thraldom  of  the  great  feudatories 
congreg^ated  in  the  more  important  towns  and  cities^  and 
there  for  a  time  upheld  the  royal  counts  and  magistrates 
in  the  exorcise  of  their  offices,  and  maintained,  as  well 
as  they  could,  the  administrative  authority  of  the  cro\\  n. 
But  in  all  but  the  capital  cities  the  direct  signior\'  had 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  king ;  the  free  communities 
had  sunk  into  dependence  upon  their  bishops,  without 
a  present  prospect  of  recoverinfr  that  municipal  inde- 
pendence they  had  enjoyed  as  iouo;  as  the  scheme  of 
Charlemagne  couiiuued  in  operation.'" 

*  The  short  chapter  we  have  devoted  Ch«rl«nui^;ne,Mld»Tariety  of  writing 

to  this  sketch  of  the  stntn  of  Ttaly  at  conjtultpd  m  other  portions  of  this  work; 

the  close  of  the  ninth  and  during  the  as  well  as  fruiu  the  works  of  madexQ 

greater  part  of  the  tenth  oentarjr  w  not  writers,  principally  the  Histories  of  the 

encumbered  with  quotations  or  foot-  Italian  Kepublics  and  of  Fi  n  cc  by  A/, 

notes.   The  substance,  howeTer,  has  Sitmoudi,  together  with  Frofes»i>or  JUo'i 

been  eoQeeted  fton  tlie  Oii|^ta]«riee  of  leeent  Hittorj  of  the  Itelimi  SCatee. 
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dynasty — State  of  Italy — Guido  and  Berengiir — Berengar  I.  elected  king  of 
Italy— Lonia  eloeted  Mog  of  Prorenoe— Berengar  I.  a  Taatal  of  Ckrmany— 
Axtmlph  ia  Italy— Arnulph  and  Popi«  Furmosus— Httreat  of  Arnulph— Ex- 
pulsion of  the  Oernmns — Party  struggles  in  Rome — Atrocities  of  Pope  Stephen 
VI. — He  is  murdered — John  IX.  pope — Benedict  IV,  pope — Calamities  of 
Italy — Dethronement  of  Berengar  I. — L.ouis  of  I'rovence  and  Berengar — Pon- 
tifl«»l  mordon  and  mnidercn  in  Bone— Theodora  end  Haroria— Qovenmient 
by  prostitution — SergiiiH  III.  and  Marosia— John  X.  pope — His  tocccaeea 
Berengar  I.  emperor— liodolph  of  Provence  in  Italy — Death  of  Berengar  L— 
Murozia  nu.stress  of  Home— Knnengarda  and  Marozia — Hugo  l<in>j  of  Italy- 
Murder  of  John  X.~Leo  VI.,  Stephen  VIL,  John  XI.,  popes— King  Hugo 
maniea  Maroiia— >Hugo  drWea  from  Rome  I17  Alberie  of  Spoleto— Alberio 
eoDsul  of  Borne— The  Roman  republic — Conatitnenaj—Qovenunent  of  Alberie 
— Kominutes  tho  pontiffs — Decline  of  the  papal  power;  its  causea— Death  of 
Alberie  and  election  of  Octavian  (John  XII.) — Popes  between  the  years  928 
and  956— Leo  VI.— Stephen  VIL— John  XL— Leo  VIL— Stephen  VIII.— 
Maviniia  IL— Agapetua  II.— Povtion  of  John  JLU.  aa  pope— Retmion  of  the 
taoerdotal  and  politieet  powert  of  the  papacy— The  imperial  orown  in  the 
handaof  ihepopee. 

We  propo.«p  to  y>!)?5?i  over  the  dreary  period  of  papal 
inaction  which  hes  before  us  as  rapidly  as  mnv  be  con- 
distent  with  a  due  regard  to  its  connection  witii  the  mo- 
mentous events  of  the  eleventh  century.  During  this 
period  the  theme  is  almost  wholly  of  a  political  character; 
or,  if  in  any  degree  mixed  up  with  the  religious  element 
it  is  only  to  reveal  more  clearly  its  tedious  and  offensive 
aspect.  Pope  John  VIII.,  as  already  observed,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  yrnr  882  by  Marinus,  the  legate  iiarinna 
of  Pope  Kicolas  I.  at  the  council  of  Gonstan- 
tinople  in  869/   Neither  at  his  election  nor  conseera* 

•  Fleury  (II  K  torn.  xi.  p.  ■')28)  de*  ing  no  fixed  see,  and  archdeaoon  of  the 
aertttet  him  aa  a  miaaionary  bishop  har*    Roman  dinvdi. 
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tion  do  we  hear  of  the  imperial  consent  bein^  asked  or 

obtained.  The  influence  OL  the  nominal  emperor  Charles 
the  Fat  in  Italy  was,  in  fact,  extinct  as  soon  as  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  country.  Marinus  held  the 
see  of  Rome  for  the  sliort  period  of  one  year  and  a  few 
Hadrian  UL  months,  and  was  succeeded,  in  the  month  of 

P^P*'  Marcli  by  Hadrian  III.,  of  ^\  h'tiii  even 
le.<s  is  recorded  tlian  of  his  jiredecessor.  He  occujned 
tlie  chair  for  a  t^rm  of  sixteen  months  only,  and  died  on 
a  journey  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  who  had  invited 
him  thither,  it  is  said,  to  help  hiru  in  procuring*  the  ele- 
vation of  his  spurious  son  jBernhard  to  the  throne  of 
Germany.^  Aiier  the  death  of  Hadrian  III.,  the  Bo- 
stephen  V.  mans  chose  Stephen^  a  person  high  in  the  con- 

9^  fidence  of  the  precedingp  pontifls,  and  enjoying- 
a  good  reputation  for  modesty  and  probity  of  life.  But 
his  lot  was  cast  in  evil  times.  A  few  months  before  his 
dection  the  Saracens  had  stormed  and  destroyed  the 
wealthy  monastery  of  Monte  GasinOi  slain  the  monksi 
and  carried  away  the  treasures  collected  within  its  walls 
to  their  recent  settlement  on  the  Garigliano.  Fl]£;lits  of 
locusts  consumed  every  herb  and  green  thing  within  the 
Boman  territory;  and  when  this  plague  disappeared, 
National  de-  drought  and  famine  completed  the  desolation  of 
nonlintioo.  tlie  land.  But,  worse  than  all,  a  moral  blitrht 
hud  fallen  upon  the  heart  and  ninid  of  the  people,  far 
more  destructive  to  the  hfe  and  well-beino*  of  society 
than  the  natural  ills  they  were  doomed  to  endure.  IV 
culntion  and  jiilhi^^e,  tlje  harbingers  of  more  serious  e\il8 
to  follow,  had  infected  evfry  class  of  persons  to  whom 
opportunity  to  cozen,  to  rob,  or  to  steal,  lay  open.  When 
Tope  Stephen,  a  few  days  after  his  consecration,  held  a 
visitation  of  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  in  the  presence  of 
the  imperial  commissioner  and  of  the  senate  and  clergy 
of  Rome^  it  was  found  that  at  the  moment  of  the  deatb 
of  his  predecessor  the  treasury  of  the  church  had  been 
emptiea,  and  that  the  granfmes  and  cellars  had  been 
pillaged,  leaving  the  new  pontiff  destitute  of  the  funds 
set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  mercenary  militiai  the 

^  AmnaL  FM,  wm,  88£,  ap.  Peru,  i.  p.  40S» 
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redemption  of  captives,  and  the  relief  of  the  intolerable 
sufferingfs  under  which  the  people  were  then  groaning 

from  pestilence  and  faiiiine.*' 

l^ope  Stephen  Y.  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  sanctity 
of  lite  and  practical  benevolence  becoming  his 
great  office ;  and  from  his  lips  iasned  the  last  p^p*^- 
sounds  of  that  imperial  thunder  which  had  so  often 
stnrtled  tlie  Chrisiian  world.  For  more  than  a  century 
to  come,  the  voice  of  her  cursino's  w  ns  about  to  die  away 
into  a  whisper — the  throat  winch  had  uttered  them  was 
hoarse  with  its  own  debaucheries.  Po])e  Stephen  V.  was 
followed  in  the  piipal  chair  by  l^'ormosus  bishop  of  Portus, 
whom  John  VIII.  had  pursued  through  hfe  with  unre- 
lenting* animosity.**  Marinus  had  restored  him  to  honour 
and  estate  in  the  church,  and  at  the  death  of  Stephen  V. 
he  was  the  popular  nuididate  for  the  papal  chair.  His 
pontificate  marks  the  beginning  of  the  evil  times ;  after 
nim  the  spiritual  character  of  the  popes  merged  into  that 
of  a  chief  or  a  mere  tool  of  Action.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  turbulent  pontificate^  the  internal  relations  of 
the  Boman  republic  had  become  more  precarious  and  un- 
certain than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  Its 
powerful  protectors  had  vanished  from  its  side ;  and  it  was 
now  surrounded  by  a  host  of  feudal  dynasts,  from  whom 
no  steady  support  or  assistance  could  be  expected.  A 
few  leading  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Carolingian  princes  will  throw  a  useful  lig-ht  u\)on 
the  actual  position  of  the  pa|)acy  at  the  moment  l^ope 
I^orniosus  ascended  the  disputed  chair  of  Peter. 

In  France  the  ^l  aiidsons  of  Cinirles  the  Bald,  Louis 
Hi.  and  Carlmann^  had  died  withniit  leg*iti-  g^^^n^ 
mate  issue.'    The  same  fatality  |)m>ii('d  the  papacy  at 
princes  of  the  branch  establislied  ni  (jrerniauy.  ^j^JJ^ 
Carlmann  king*  of  liavarian  Germany  died  in 
the  year  880^  leaving  only  Amulph^  an  illegitimate  son, 

•  Ama$la§.  BiUtoth.  ad  Vit  Steph.  rdbge  in  Fmnee  from  the  resentment 

yi.  (V.),  ap.  Murat.  torn.  iii.  p.  270  of  Pope  John  VIIL,  who  had  di  powd 

A.  B.  c.    The  pontiff  aupplied  the  ne-  him  from  the  episcopftte.   See  the  fall 

oessury  fvinds  out  of  hw  own  priTate  exCraet  hmn  Lm^irmd,  ap.  Ciaame^ 

Vit.  Pt  TiT.  trim.  i.  pp.  675,  676. 

"  According  to  Luiiyrand  (Hiat.  Lon-  •  The  latter  in  the  jear  885. 
gob.)  Fomiom  biid  M(n  obUg«d  to  lake 
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whom  he  had  created  duke  of  Carinthia.  In  the  month 
of  January  882,  Louis  king  of  Saxon  Germany  died 
irithout  issue;  and  Charles,  aumamed  the  Fat,  whom 
John  YIII.  had  crowned  emperor  in  the  year  881,  was 
now  the  only  remaining  direct  male  r^resentative  of  the 
Garohnffian  race.  Three  iUegitimate  branches^  however, 
survived,  in  the  persons  of  Amulph  of  Carintnia,  Bern- 
hard  duke  of  Swabia,  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
l':iT,  :ni(l  Charles,  buruamed  the  Simple^  issue  of  Louis 
111.  ui  1  ranee  bv  an  irreg-uhir  iiiarriafre.  After  tbe 
death  of  the  survivor  of  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
Charleniag-ne,  Charles  the  Fat  enjoyed  the  empty  honour 
of  reuniting"  for  a  few  years  all  the  Carolinj^'ian  kin^oms 
in  his  own  person.  But  his  shameful  incapacity  and  de- 
bauchery disgusted  his  subjects,  and  exting-uished  the  last 
spark  of  loyalty  in  their  breasts.  In  his  anxiety  to  se- 
cure the  succession  to  his  spurious  son  Bernhard,  he 
ventured  upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of  assembhng-  a 
general  diet  of  the  empu*e  at  Tribur  on  the  Bhine.  The 
meeting  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  sig*- 
ofohnrics  nifyiug  their  unqualified  rejection  both  of  the 
the  lat.  ^Qtijgj.       ^i^Q  gQ,^ .  Charles  was  unanimously 

deposed,  and  the  duke  of  Carinthia  was  elected  king  by 
the  Germanic  section  of  the  diet.  Charles  retired  from 
the  asaemhly  as  a  harmless,  almost  unnoticed,  outcast, 
and  spent  the  last  few  monuis  of  his  worthless  life  upon 
an  estate  in  Swabia  he  was  allowed  to  retain  for  a  sub- 
sistence; and  there  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  January  888/ 
The  dethronement  of  the  last  leg-itimate  male  descend- 

D«elineand       ^^^^^'^^'^^^^^^^t^^^^  threw  the  right  of  choosing 
ftOlofthe  their  own  sovereigns  into  the  hands  of  the  vas- 
(kroiiiigiim  galage  of  the  several  constituent  kingdoms  of 
the  empire.  No  doubt,  however,  seems  to  have 
existed,  nor  imy  (jucstion  to  have  been  raised,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  head  or  cliief,  with  tiie  name  of  kin"*,  to 
preside  over  and  direct  tlie  })uhlic  force.    Though  almost 
all  the  estate,  revenue,  ;iiifl  substantial  prerog-atives  of 
sovereignty  had  been  long  since  surrendered  to  the  ieudal 


*  AHmO,  FhUU  ub.  687,  ap.  Pcrte,  L  p.  405;  Regino,  Chron. 887,  889,  ibid. 
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tenants  of  the  crown^  no  one  of  them  reposed  so  confident 
a  trust  in  his  power  to  maintain  his  independence  as  to 

dispense  with  that  bond  of  union  which  never  presented  it- 
self* to  his  mind  in  ony  other  shape  than  that  ol"  allegiance 
to  a  sovereio^n  head.  Attachment  to  the  recollections 
of  that  g'lorious  reig-n  which  iiad  transferred  the  sceptre 
of  empire  to  the  Frankish  race,  and  placed  them  at  the 
head  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  contrihutetl  ptM-liaps  as 
much  as  any  other  cause  to  the  national  cniidunation  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  tlie  later  Carolino  ian  sovereio'ns. 
This  sentiment  survived  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
branch,  and  supported  the  claim  of  the  g-allant  Arnulph 
of  Carinthia  upon  his  Germanic  countrymen.  The  ^eu- 
strian  constituencies  in  the  first  instance,  however,  passed 
over  the  claims  of  Charles  (surnnmed  the  Simple),  the 
equivocal  ofisprin^  of  the  feeble  Louis  11.^  {le  Bigue)y  on 
account  of  his  extreme  youth  at  the  time  of  the  vacancy ; 
and  chose  Eudes^  or  Odo^  earl  of  Paris  to  be  their  kins*. 
But^  harassed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  triumphant  ad- 
vances of  the  Normans^  and  on  the  other  by  rival  claim- 
ants to  the  crown^  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  Kin^  Ar- 
nulph of  G^many ;  and^  at  a  diet  held  at  Worms  m  the 
year  888,  placed  his  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and 
received  it  back  as  a  feudatory  of  that  empire,  to  which 
Arntilph  laid  claim  ia  rig'ht  of  his  great  ancestor.'* 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  at  the  same  time  in  abey- 
ance.   At  the  moment  of  the  vacancy  there «  ,  , 

c  ^^  n  A     t,    Stote  of  Italy. 

was  no  prmce  ot  1  ranee  or  (jrermany  ready  to 
grasp  tne  sceptre,  or  to  maintain  it  nframst  the  lords 
of  the  land.    Foremost  among  these  stood  lierengar  of 
Friuli  and  Guido,  or  Wido,  diike  of  Spoleto.  Berengar 
was  a  great-g'randson  of  Chariemao;Tie  through  ouidoand 
liis  mother  Gisela,  a  dang-liter  ot  Louis  the  Berengar. 
Pious.    Guido^  by  birth  a  Neustrian  Frauk^  was  also 


*  Hg  was  a  posthamouti  child,  born 
the  year  ftfter  tbe  death  of  liii  ftther 

^  Arnulph  of  course  disallowed  bis 
own  illegitimacy.  But,  in  ftotp  If  ill 
that  age  the  natural  descent  was  unim- 
peach^  the  question  of  legitimacy  con- 
oerMd  nttli«r  di*  tthordi  wan  tlie  laily. 


Canon -law  and  social  prepossessions 
were  frequently  at  rariance;  and  no> 

lliinp:  wait  mnre  common  than  for  a  gal- 
lant bustard  to  carry  off  the  inherit- 
ance, either  when  there  was  no  direct  de- 
scendant uf  the  lost  p<>s8es'ior,  or  when 
the  heir  wass  too  weak  lu  luuke  good  his 
clidm. 
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a  reputed  deeoendant  of  the  emperor  through  a  female. 
In  extent  of  hereditary  poeseeaiona  he  had  greatly  the 
advantagre  of  his  rival.    Besides  large  territories  in  the 

kingdom  of  Lorraine,  he  occupied  the  great  duchy  of 
Spoleto,  embracing  a  tract  of  country  which  surrounded 
and  closed  iu  upon  the  Roman  territory  from  the  con- 
fines of 'J'u8cnuy  to  the  borders  of  Beneventum.  In  such 
a  position,  (  iuido  was  the  most  formidable,  and  niiglit  be 
Brrfnyar  T  thd  uiost  uscful,  ncighbour  of  the  Kouian  pou- 
king  of  luiy.  tifj^,  Berengar,  however,  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  undeniable  descent,  nnd  ot  those  j)ersoual  quali- 
ties  which  were  tuost  acceptabh?  to  the  age  and  nation. 
He  was  an  ItaUan  by  birtli,  and  a  man  of  active  habits 
and  stirring  spirit.  Ailer  the  failure  of  the  Intimate 
males  of  the  house  of  Charlema^e^he  might  be  regarded 
as  the  next  in  the  natural  succession^  and,  with  all  these 
claims,  the  estates  of  l4>mbardy  unanimously  raised  him 
to  their  throne.^ 

Ahout  two  years  after  the  dection  of  Berengar, 
Louis  elected  Inmongarda^  widow  of  Boso  king*  of  Provence, 
king  of  with  a  view  to  promote  the  elevation  of  her 
son  Louis  to  the  throne  of  that  country,  made 
overtures  to  the  pope  (Stephen  Y.)  and  to  Amulph  of 
Germany  to  engage  their  mterest  with  the  estates  of 
Transjurane  Burgundy  to  accomplish  her  purpose Ar- 
nulph  seized  the  opportunity  ol  adding  this  rich  and 
flourisliiiio^  region  to  the  other  dependencies  of  his  em- 
pire^ and  with  his  countenance,  and  the  advice  of  the 
pontiff,  the  estates  of  Provence  were  prevailed  upon  to 
choose  Louis  as  their  kinir,  under  the  jouit  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother  and  uucle^  Duke  Bichard  of  Bur- 
gundy.* 

But  the  OennnTiic  section  of  the  Frankish  dominions 
regarded  Arnulph  as  the  proper  representative  of  iiis 

•  Luitprand,  Hist.  Ij<:>ngob.  lib,  i.  c.  his  grandfather  the  Emperor  Louts  II., 

tL;  Murat.  torn.  ii.  p.  429.  the  great -gnndioii  of  Charlemai^e. 

J  A.D.  890.    The  kingf^nm  hnd,  after  See  Uie  pedigree,  np  Zfo,  Gesch.  v 

the  death  of  Boso(88C),  iiuimi  buck  to  i.  p.  2S7.)   Louis  was  a  child  ai  Uj« 

France.  This  kind  of  interregnum  had  tiflM,  nndflT  th*  gUMdittBship  of  lut 

lAsled  About  four  year*.  (N.B.  The  He-  motTr  r 

•cent  of  Louis  the  Blind  from  Charie-  Vai^ctu^        d<^  Laaguedoc,  torn. 

mftgiM  wu  in  Uw  fifth  d^gvee,  tbmmgh  iL  pp.  S5, 97. 
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great  ancestoi',  and  themselves  as  the  especial  centre 
nnd  nucleus  of  the  empire  he  had  founded,  '-rt^e  g^j.^^^^^^  j  ^ 
king*  himself  ahated  no  jot  of  those  pretensions  vassal  of 
to  which,  as  head  of  the  dynasty,  no  and  his 
peuple  considered  liim  entitled.  When  these  ])reten>inns 
were  enforced  ^Kj-niiist  T>(  l  eng'ar,  that  prince  found  Inm- 
self  in  no  f>osition  to  resist.  At  the  first  sunmions,  there- 
fore, he  dntifuUv  waited  upon  his  powerful  neii^'hbour  at 
Trent,  to  which  city  the  latter  had  advanced  with  a  force 
to  which  he  could  oppose  no  eifectual  resistance;  and 
there  he  did  homage^  and  received  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  as  part  and  portion  of  the  imperial 
dominion/ 

£ut  at  this  very  time  the  crown  of  Berenofar  was  in 
imminent  peril  from  the  formidable  claims  of  Araulph  in 
Goido  of  opoleto*  That  prince  had^  with  the  ^^i- 
assistance  of  his  French  vassals,  expelled  his  rival  from 
the  greater  part  of  Lombardy ;  andj  with  a  view  pro* 
bably  to  prove  to  the  world  how  little  he  was  disposed  to 
acknowledge  any  foreign  superior,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  Stephen  V.  With  the 
assistance,  however,  of  German  auxiliaries,  liberally  sup- 
plied by  ^Vrnulph,™  whose  interests  in  Italy  were  for  the 
moment  identilied  with  those  of  his  vassal,  Hereng-ar  was 
enabled  to  maintain  himself  for  a  time.  Yet  no  sooner 
hail  the  German  auxiliaries  turned  their  Inicks  thanGuidd 
reg;amed  the  upper  hand;  he  cau^tMl  his  sou  Lambert  to 
be  crowned  emperor  by  -Pope  Formosus  in  the  year  894, 
aud  <  lied  the  same  year  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel. 
But  ni  the  year  following:!;' Arnulph  found  himself  relieved 
from  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  his  desig'ns  against  Italian  independence. 
Pope  Fonnosns  was  at  this  moment  hard  pressed  by  do- 
mestic faction.  lu  his  difficulties  he  implored  the  aid  of 
the  Germanic  king;  and  the  latter,  accompanied  by  an 

>  AnmU.  Fuhi.  atin.  888,  ap.  Vcrtz,  i.  the  dotacbment  wm  baffled  by  Guido, 

pp.  405,  406,  and  note  (9)  to  the  pass-  who  had  entreocbed  bimself  so  stron^j 

age.    Conf.  Ln,  Qtwk,  T.  lt*L  i.  p.  in  advance  of  Puvia  that  the  Germane 

288.  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt 

"  I'nder  Zwentobold,  an  illegitimate  to  force  the  position.   See  Hi«U  lib.  i. 

•on  of  Amulpb.  Xw^muidafltoasthal  c.  Tii.  p.429. 
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impoeiii^  miUtary  foroe^  besieg'ed  and  took  by  storm  tbe 
strong  city  of  Bergamo ;  and^  under  the  terror  inspired 
hy  unsparing'  military  executionSi  was  enabled  to  tra<* 

verse  Italy  to  the  ^ates  of  Rome  without  resistance. 

The  party  of  Lambert  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
defend  the  city;  and  Arnuljili  received  the  imperial  crown 
at  the  same  hands  that  had  so  shortly  before  conferrdi 
that  di|»'nity  up  ii  the  son  of  (iuido." 

In  the  cour<<'  of  the  preceding  revolutions  l^_>pe  For- 
Aniulph  wid^^^^^^  bafl  fallen  helplessly  into  the  hands  of 
Pope     the  Spolelan  party.    Overborne  by  tbe  power 
FormosDB.      Quj^j^^         after  liis  death,  the  s])nrt  of  his 

widow  Aofilrude  and  her  son  Lani])ert,  he  hiid  anchored 
all  bis  hopes  of  deliverance  on  the  distant  king*  of  the 
Germans.  Rescued  from  bondage  by  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  Arnulph,  he  took  ample  revenge  on  the  domestic 
enemies  who  had  fallen  into  his  power  after  the  storming 
of  the  city  by  bis  German  aojciUaries,  He  caused  tl^ 
Eomans  to  renounce  the  party  of  Lambert,  and  to  swear 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor  Arnulph,''  who  at  his  request  con* 
signed  his  captives  to  the  scanbld.  The  most  formidable, 
however,  of  nis  opponents,  the  cardinal  priest  Sergius^ 
escaped  his  toils ;  the  Lambertine  party  took  refii^  in 
Spoleto,  trusting  for  their  safety  probably  rather  to  die 
effects  of  the  Italian  climate  upon  the  northern  consti- 
tution than  to  their  means  of  resistance.  When  the  em- 
peror turned  bis  arms  against  them,  be  found  his  troops 
Betrefttof  80  reduced  by  disease,  iuid  so  disheartened  by 
Aranlph.  ^|^g  debilitatino*  effects  of  heat  and  malarin.  as  to 
be  incapable  of  further  ()j)erations  in  the  field.  His  own 
health  had  suffered  severely :  and  his  vassal  Berengar, 
snti^fif  d  with  the  humiliation  of  his  rival,  and  vexed  b}' 
thr  (  \;i(  tio!is  of  bis  barbaric  allies,  withdrew  his  support. 
ISo  course  remained  to  the  emperor,  to  sa^e  Ins  own  life 
and  that  of  the  surviving  remnant  of  his  army,  but  a 
speedy  retreat.  This  operation  was  successfully  accom- 
pUshed;  and  Amulph  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  broken 

■  Xutfprom^  Bisk. oOi  vIL  andviiLp.        "  "Salvo  liunore  ot  lope  men,  atque 

fitielilttte  Duiuino  i  oruiouo  papte,"  Stc 
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constitution  and  a  crippled  army,  leaving-  a  g-arrison 
under  Mag*infred,  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  in  the 
city  of  Milan/ 

The  retreat  of  Armilpli  opened  a  prospect  to  the 
Italians  of  deliverance  Ironi  a  foreig-n  yoke,  Expulsion  of 
though  not  from  their  own  intestine  divisions.  Uermani. 
All  parties,  in  feet,  appear  by  this  time  to  liave  per- 
ceived that  nothing  was  to  lie  gained  by  the  German 
alliance  but  spoliation  and  servitude.  Lambert  had  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  retreating*  Germans, 
and  speedily  made  himself  master  of  Pavia ;  and  Beren- 
gar,  after  the  death  of  Walired  markgrave  of  Friuli, — 
a  fiuthiiil  adherent  of  the  emperor, — was  delivered  from 
all  further  apprehension^  These  princes  now  came  to  an 
amicable  compromise,  by  which  ^erengar  obtained  the 
whole  tract  of  the  country  lying  to  the  northward  of  the 
Po  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Adda,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  king'dom  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
his  rival.**  Nothino^  now  remained  to  Anuilj)h  in  Ituly 
bnt  the  city  and  garrison  of  Milaii^  nnder  the  couiiiiand 
of  Maginfred.  With  the  assistance  of  lici  eiio-ar,  Linnbert 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  and  after  a  long  and  desperate 
resistance  the  German  garrisoii  was  o\  erpowered,  and  tiie 
commander  taken  out  and  Iiano-ed  before  the  walls/  But 
in  the  folio  win  ir  year  Lnniliert  was  killed  bv  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  the  chase,  and  iierengur  was  iiailed  sole  king 
of  Italy.' 

Though  the  German  interests  in  Italy  generally  were 
now  at  the  lowest  ebb,  a  strong  party  still  ex-  Pnrty  stoig. 
isted  in  Rome  in  favour  of  the  imperial  connec-s^* 
tion.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Spoletan  faction,  repre- 
sented by  the  rival  Emperor  Lambert.  Pope  Formosus 
is  believed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the 
Lambertine  faction;  but  at  his  death  the  imperialists, 
with  the  aid  of  the  populace,  carried  the  election  in  favour 

f  iliuio/.  F«W.  ann.  895, 896,  an.  Perte,  who  had  bribed  one  of  his  coutidemial 

torn.  i.  pp.  411,  412;  and  conf.  Xm'^.  senrants. 

Hist. lib.  i.e.  viii. p.  4,m  Luitprandai-  •»  Am.  Fuld.  vibi  snp,  p.  414:  conf, 

tributes  the  retreat  of  Arnulpn  to  ade-  Leo,  ubi  Mup.  p.  291. 

leteriooB  dnu^ht»  admin i;>tered  to  him  '  As  a  punishment,  It  Ib  Mid,  fn  Ua 

bj  the  proenreimnt  of  Goido'a  widow*  doaertion  of  the  Italian  cnusc. 

*  See  the  authorities  above  quoted. 
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of  Benedict  VI.  This  pope,  however,  died  within  a  monlh 
of  his  elevation  ;  and  Sergins,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Pope 
Formosus,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Stephen 
VI,  As  soon  as  the  new  pontiff  came  into  possession 
AtrociUea  of  ^^^^  Lateran,  he  canned  tlie  body  of  nis  adver- 
Pope  sary  Formosus  to  be  exhumed ;  a  mock  trial 
Stopbm  VT.  ^^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  .^^  which  the  corpse  was  drag-nred 

into  the  assembly  clad  in  the  pontifical  robes.  The  dead 
body  was  then  solemnh^  arraig'ned  and  int^rrog'ated  upon 
the  charg-e  that  he^  being*  a  bishop,  had  impiously^  and 
against  the  canons^  translated  himself  to  the  holy  aee. 
Sentence  of  condemnation  and  deposition  was  then  passed 
in  due  form ;  the  body  was  stripped  piece  by  piece  of  the 
pontifical  ornaments,  the  three  fingers  of  the  ri^ht  hand 
were  cut  ofF^  and  the  head  severed  from  the  body;  after 
which  process  the  mutilated  trunk,  with  the  amputated 
members,  were  i^nominiously  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  This 
atrocious  farce  was  followed  by  a  general  abrogation  of 
all  die  ordinations  and  of  every  functional  act  of  Pope 
Forraosua.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  Spoletans  sufficed 
to  maintain  the  intruder  upon  the  polluted  throne  for  the 
space  of  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  But  as  the 
impression  of  these  atrocities,  and  probably  of  others  not 
recorded,  gradually  subsided,  the  imperial  or  popular 
party  once  more  obtained  the  ascendency;  Stephen  VI. 

Hois  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  strangled  in  his 
murdered.  (Inncrpon.*  Tlic  victorious  faction  raiseil  Ro- 
manus^  a  ne]>hf^\v  of  Pope  Marinns,  to  the  throne ;  but 
he  sat  for  little  more  than  four  months,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tbeodore  for  the  short  ])eriod  of  three  weeks* 
In  the  year  898  the  Spoletan  party  had,  it  seems,  again 
John  IX.  pTot  the  better  of  their  opponents,  and  raised  a 

p«p*-  Benedictine  friar  to  the  throne,  by  the  name  of 
John  IX,  As  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  For- 
mosus,— probably  also  in  deference  to  the  outraged  pre- 
poasessions  of  the  clergy  of  his  party, — the  new  pontiff 
formally  abrogated  the  pseudo-Bynod  of  Stephen  YI., 

*  See  the  nuthorities  collected  ap.     sqq.,  and  Lid^rmd,  libw  L'o*  viiL  p. 
Ciacone^  ViV  P^m.  torn.  L  pp.  68 1 , 682 :  430. 
cant  OmeiL  i9M  Um,     pp.  487  et 
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and  restored  the  priests  whom  he  had  deposed ;  hut  in 
the  snrae  hreath  he  appro\ed  the  grounds  oi  censure 
against  Forniohus^  and  ordered  that  tlipuceforvvard  the 
canonical  precept  ag-ainst  the  translation  of  a  bishop  to 
a  8tran«4e  see  should  be  strictly  observed." 

After  the  drntli  of  Jolm  IX.,  in  the  year  UOO,  the 
Spoletan,  or  Lanibertiue,  party  placed  Bene- BoMdiok  lY. 
diet  IV.,  a  canon  regular  of  the  Lateran,  upon  p^p*- 
the  throne.  This  pontiif  had  the  good  fortune  to  retain 
his  Bee  for  the  now  unusual  term  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  The  Homan  factions  within  this  disastrous  pe- 
riod disposed  of  the  papal  crown  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  IVaetorians  at  Rome  or  JanisBaries  at  CJonstan- 
tinople.  If  a  natural  death  failed^  as  soon  as  desired^  to 
set  me  the  unhappy  head  of  the  churchy  a  violent  end 
as  surely  awaited  mm ;  unless  he  could  find  shelter  under 
the  black  wing  of  that  corruption  which  darkened  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  in  Borne. 
In  the  year  of  Benedict's  election,  the  north  of  calamities  of 
Italy  was  visited  by  a  merciless  invasion  of  ^^7' 
tribes  known  by  the  name  of  Mao^'ar, — usually  con- 
founded with  the  ancient  Huniiic  race,  -inliabiting  the 
plains  of  modem  li^Iig■ar3^  This  swarm  crossed  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  depopulated  the  most  productive  dis- 
tricts of  Lombardy.  Tj]>on  their  retnrn,  laden  with  plun- 
der, they  were  incautiously  ]>nrsni  (l  by  Berengar ;  the 
Magyar  turned  on  their  en* my,  and  almost  annihilated 
his  army.''  The  loss  of  credit  which  followed  npoii  this 
defeat  stimulated  that  love  of  change  which  had  become 
epidemic  among  all  classes,  more  especially  among  the 
great  feudatories  of  the  crown.  Adalbert  markgrave  of 
Tuscany,  and  other  powerful  lords,  resolved  upon  a  change 
of  dynasty  and  called  Louis  of  Provence,  the  vassal 
king-  of  Arelatensian  Burgundy,"  to  their  tlurone.  For- 
getnil  of  his  allegiance  to  the  German  crown,  Louis 
accepted  the  call  of  the  factious  Lombards ;  and  in  the 

*  See  §  ii.  of  the  Ronuui  ootinoil,  ap.  liana  always  liked  to  have  two  toadtera. 
Hard,  nbi  lap.  that  they  might  play  offone  af^nst  the 

Lvi^jprandt  Hbt.  lfi>.  U.  «C.  T.  other.    Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  x.  T).  4.31. 

p.  436.  '  The  son  of  lioso  and  Imengarda; 

*  Booftnse,  says  Luitprand,  th*  Ilftp    Me  p,  44S  of  Hiis  ehaptor. 
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aame  year  proceeded  to  Bome^  where  lie  was  crowned 

emperor  by  Pope  Benedict  IV.' 

Bereiigar  had  made  no  attempt  to  defend  his  throne 
D.tiirc  iu.-  ag'ainst  this  universal  defection.  He  retired 
lueiiiof  into  Ba\aria,  there  to  await  the  eliances  of 
Derengmrl.  ^^^^  game  w  hieli  had  stood  his  li'iend  in  more 
than  one  emerirency  of  hi.s  chtrkered  life.  1. nuis,  w  Iiotii 
neither  oaths  nor  capitulations  could  bind,  soon  showed 
a  disposition  to  clip  the  winirs  of  those  w  lio  had  raised 
him  to  tlie  throne, — perhaps  to  check  the  encroacinuente, 
and  curtail  the  immunities,  of  the  (^reat  feudatories.  In 
a  trice  the  jealous  magnates  made  up  their  quarrel  witli 
Berengar^  and  Louis  found  liimself  in  even  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  that  to  which  only  a  few  months  before  he  had 
reduced  his  rival.  The  phantom  emperor  became  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  his  new  subjects^  and  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  compounding  ior  a  safe  retreat  from 
Lombardy  by  a  solemn  oath  never  again  to  show  his  face 
across  the  Alps.  But  in  this  age  oaths  and  promises 
Louis  and  wcut  for  little  in  the  jHilitical  market.  The 
B«ff«Dgw.  Bur2iindian  party  was  kept  alive  by  Andrew 
archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  Louis,  encouraged  by  his 
powerftil  support,  and  reckoning  upon  the  epidemic  love 
of  change  wnich  threatened  to  overwhelm  all  political  as- 
sociation, appeared  before  l*a^  ia  with  an  army,  against 
whicli  no  militiirv  preparation  had  been  made.  Berengar 
retreated,  and  was  followed  by  his  rival  as  far  as  \  rroiia. 
Here  a  nniionr  of  Ids  death  hilled  J.ouis  into  fatal  se- 
curity :  in  the  dt^ad  of  the  niL»*ht  lie  Avas  surprised  in  ]m 
palace,  and  as  the  punishment  of  his  perjury  deprived 
of  his  eyesight.  In  that  pitiable  plight  he  was  allowed 
to  return  into  Burpmdy;  and  Berengar  appeared  more 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  his  adventurous  career.* 

After  the  death  of  Benedict  IV.  (a.d.  903)  Bome  be- 

f  A.D.  901.   Arnulph  had  died  on  the  Uercng^r,  ap.  Murat.  n.  pp.  404,  405 

99th  Nor.  898,  and  the  imperial  dignity  (De  Laadibus  Berengarii),  confounds 

was  vaeMit.  8m  daemit  Vik.  Font  L  persons  and  dates  so  as  to  render  the 

p>  687.  work  almost  useless  as  an  nuthoritv. 

'  JVcylfM.  Chron.  ann.  905,  apu  P«r£r,  See  also  Luitprand^  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cc.  k. 
L  p.  610.  Th»A>Mi^mam»  Fnug^  on         mp,  MmnU,  ii.  pp.  489, 440. 
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came  the  arena  of  party  warfare^  stimulated  p^^^.^^^j 
to  fei'oL'ity  by  the  unexampled  corruption  of  murders  and 


manners  which  mfected  every  class  of  society. 
The  succeeding"  pontiff,  Leo  Y.,  had  hardly  sat 
for  the  period  of  two  months  before  he  was  supplanted 
and  murdered  by  his  own  chaplain  and  conhdenluil  iriend 
Chi  i>t()|)lier^ — probably  witli  tlie  support  of  the  imperial 
or  popular  party  in  Home.  The  usurper  held  the  chair 
of  Peter  for  six  uneasy  months :  and  in  .June  004  yielded 
throne  and  lite  to  Sergius  III.,  a  member  of  the  power- 
ful family  of  Counts  of  Tusculumj  whose  history  from 
this  moment  becomes  interwoven  with  both  that  of  the 
repubhc  and  the  pontificate. 

Theodora^  widow  of  the  late  Ooont  Alberic  of  Tub- 
euluni,  a  woman,  we  are  told^  of  ^reat  personal  Theodora  and 
beauty  and  talent,  had  two  daughters,  Maro-  Marosia. 
zia  and  Theodora  the  younger.  These  women  inherited 
their  mother^s  aceomphshments  of  person  and  mind,  and 
are  believed  to  have  governed  all  parties  in  Borne  by 
their  fSEudnations ;  ana,  when  any  purpose  of  importance 
was  to  be  answered,  hy  the  indiscriminate  prostitution 
of  their  persons.  In  tnis  species  of  traffic  Marozia,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  was  the  bolder  and  the  more  successful 
pracLitioner.  She  neglected  iiu  urtilicps  to  draw  influential 
men  of  opposite  parties  and  interests  into  the  enchanted 
circle  of  her  beauty ;  and  when  there,  they  became  the 
devoted  slaves  of  her  wishes  and  pleasures.  Every  ser- 
vice, no  matter  whethei-  ])erformed  by  noble  or  man  of  low 
degree^  wns  readily  requited  in  the  manner  most  familiar 
to  the  protlig*ate  bestow^r,  and,  as  it  seems,  most  accept- 
able to  the  deluded  recipient.  We  do  not  meet  with 
a  parallel  in  history  to  the  species  of  infatuation  which 
Rome  and  Italy  exhibited  at  this  singular  period.  To 
that  country  belongs  the  equivocal  credit  of  mtroducing 
to  the  political  wond  a  new  form  of  government,  which, 
for  want  of  a  decent  designation  in  any  living  language, 
we  take  leave  to  denote  by  that  of  the  Hetiero*  o^^^Mneat 
cracy.  The  illustrious  birth  of  these  women  byprosti- 
gave  a  value  to  their  condescensions.  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  possessed  of  wealth  and  power; 

VOL.  tii.  O  Q> 
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through  their  minions  and  dependents  they  kept  the  com- 
mand ol  a  ])()(! V  ot  ai  itied  retainers,  and  occupied  forti- 
fied posts  \Miliiii  the  city,  with  many  strong-liolds  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Besides  these  sources  of  iutiiit  Tiee,  it 
may  be  observed  that  their  iniHN  rous  lover's  amoui;  ilie 
Roman  rajntani  and  gentry  held  thenis^dves  entrenched 
ill  their  own  fortified  houses,  or  nmoug'  the  inassivr  i  r  - 
mains  of  the  ancient  tombs  nnd  induces,  wliich  they  had 
converted  into  51s  iii;niv  forts  and  castles,  whence  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  bidding-  defiance  to  the  laws  and 
carrying  on  their  private  fends.  Among  this  ckss  of 
persons  the  influence  of  the  two  courtesans  appears  to 
nave  been  paramount ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
latter  used  it  to  check  that  scandalous  and  pernicious 
party  warfare  which  for  many  years  past  had  disfijaoed 
the  city  and  rendered  government  almost  impossible.' 

Between  Marozia  and  Sergius  III*  an  intimate  union 
Serainsin.  both  of  interests  and  afiection  subsisted ;  she 
■ndMarosb.  bome  him  a  son/  and  she  now  divided  with 
him  the  ffovemment  of  the  Roman  church  and  republic. 
Within  uie  charmed  circle  of  the  Tusculan  enchantresses, 
Sergius  III.  maintained  his  seat  for  the  unusually  long 
term  of  seven  years.  At  his  death  in  the  year  bll,  a 
certain  Anastasius,  of  whose  history  little  is  known  hut 
the  name,  figures  in  the  list  of  lioiuau  pontiffs.  When 
he  died,  in  the  year  913  or  914,  an  ephemeral  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  Peter  named  Lando  appears  upon  the  stage, 
but  vanishes  w  ithin  the  space  of  seven  moiitli.s.'  After 
John  X.  his  decease,  Tlieodora  the  elder  seated  a  youncT 
popo.  priest  of  liolog  na  of  whom  she  was  enamoured 
upon  the  papal  throne,  by  the  name  of  John  X.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  defects  of  his  election,  he  proved 
himself  possessed  of  a])ility  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
public  anairs.  He  accomplished  that  which  no  previous 
pope  had  been  able  to  bring  to  pass ;  under  his  auspices 
an  armed  coalition  was  negotiated  between  the  Romans 

•  LuUp.  HiBt  lib.  li.  c.  xiii.  p  440.  of  that  pope.    St»e  p.  444  of  ihh  chup- 

Sfrpiiis  was  the  opponent  of  For-  ter,  nnd  Luitp.  loc.  cit. 

inosus,  wbohad  escaped  the  punishment  <=  C'>i>f.  Ciacme,  Vit  Pont.  tom.  5.  pp. 

of  hit  MOmnpUces,  whom  the  Emperor  694,  695;  Art  tie  t  tn/.  &c.  tom.  i.  p. 

Aranliph  M  put  to  drath  hf  the  ifetiiv  969. 
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and  the  provinces  of  Beneveiitum,  Capua,  and  Spoleto, 
against  the  strong  Saracen  settleuiont  on  the  Garigliano  : 
he  even  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Greek  Emperors 
Alexander  and  Gunstantine  Porphyrogenitus  to  send  a 
body  of  auxiliary  triin|)^  to  suj)port  the  coahtion.  In 
this  holy  war  the  poiitill  bin  kled  on  armour,  and  led  his 
troops  in  person  into  the  held.  The  enterprise  His 
was  crowned  witir  perfect  fim  cess,  and  the  successes, 
pope  returned  with  the  reputation  of  a  hold  and  skil- 
rul  warrior.'*  Amid  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
churches  and  people  for  this  great  deliverance,  the  ob- 
jections to  his  prior  career  were  lost  sight  of.  Conffra- 
tulatoiy  addresseSy  we  are  informed,  poured  in  upon  nim 
from  far  and  near ;  and  he  who  was  but  shortly  before 
this  success  a  thief  and  a  robber/'  a  wolf  in  the  Lord's 
fold/'  was  by  this  le^timatiDg  process  pttrified  and  ex- 
alted to  the  reputatton  and  dignity  of  a  true  shepherd 
and  a  genuine  successor  of  St.  Peter.* 

Meanwhile  Berengar,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  had 
found  more  than  occupation  enough  in  defend-  serengar  i. 
ing  his  frontiers  against  the  Hungarian  hordes,  •npMor. 
who  were  busy  spreading  slaughter  and  devastation  over 
almost  every  province  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Pope  J  ohn 
X.  had  J  indeed,  engaged  him  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Saracens ;  but  he  never  advanced  further  than  Rome, 
where,  in  the  hope  of  his  zealous  cooperation,  the  pope 
conferred  upoii  him  the  imperial  crown.  The  only  ser- 
vice, however,  wliich  he  performed  in  return  for  the 
Bplendid  bribe,  was  to  leave  behind  him  a  small  body  of 
troops  for  the  security  of  the  capital  during  the  absence 
of  the  pope.  Alarmed  by  information  that  the  Lombard 
vassals  had  taken  umbracre  at  liis  assumption  of  the  im- 
perial crown,  he  hastily  retrace  d  his  steps  into  Lonihardy. 
The  conspirators  there — among  them  chiefly  the  Count 
Oieselberty  Adalbert  markg-rave  of  Ivraea,  and  Lambert 
archbishop  of  Milan — had  invited  Rodolph^  regent  or 
king  of  Arelatensian  Burgfundy/  to  assume  the  crown 

^  Luitp.  Bttk  Ub.  iL  cxir.i  MwraL  '  After  Ihe  cftluuty  of  King  Loo» 
ii.  p.  44i.  the  Blind. 

•  OmtSafmi*  wan,  91$,  S  S. 
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Rodoiph  of     r^mbardy,  and  to  that  end  to  nsmst  tbem 
TroTencein  la  tiie  dethronement  of  Berenffar.  Rodoiph 
accepted  the  otier ;  he  invaded  Lombard y,  de- 
feated the  emj)eror,  and  drove  him  for  refujre  to  his 
devoted  Veronese  subjects.    But  Rodoiph  was  soon  dis- 
g-usted  with  liis  arrogant  and  unnianag;eable  supporters, 
and  retfpRted  into  Burg-undy,  leaving  his  confederates 
to  fig-ht  out  tlie  Itattle  on  their  own  account.   By  the  aid 
of  a  considerable  body  of  llmig-arian  mercenaries,  who 
spread  terror  and  dismay  wherever  they  appeared^  Be- 
rengar  managed  to  protract  the  war,  with  some  pi'ospect 
Death  of  of  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.    But  the 
BereDgar  I.  })(^|)(]  01     assasBm  brought  his  career  to  a  sud- 
den close  at  Verona,  in  the  year  924;  and  laid  open  the 
crown  to  a  competition  of  profligacy  and  venality  closely 
aldn  to  that  which  at  this  moment  prevailed  in  Kome,» 

Meanwhile  at  Rome  Theodora  the  elder  had  disap- 
]i»ra«ttmw.pcfti*ed  irom  the  stage^  and  her  daughter  Ma- 
trauofRonke^rozia  figured  at  the  nead  of  afiaire  as  the  wife 
of  Alberic  marl^rave  of  Spoleto  and  Camerino.  The 
contest  for  power  now  lay  between  her  and  the  [)ope, 
John  X. ;  and  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  her  unfading 
charms  she  appears  to  have  placed  herself  and  her  new 
husband  in  possession  of  the  city,  or  the  more  important 
}>08ts  within  the  walls.  Though  a  short  time  afterwards 
Alberic  was  slain  in  an  affray  with  the  pontifical  party, 
the  influence  of  Marozia  seems  to  have  suffered  but  a 
momentary  check.  The  hearts — or  more  properly  the 
senses — of  the  Roman  nobles  and  capitani  were  inexpli- 
cably enthralled  by  the  fair  widow;  and  she  could  soon 
agaiu  reckon  among  her  adlierents  the  possessors  of  tlie 
strongest  of  those  forts  and  fortified  posts  whirl)  abouiuK  d 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  She  herself  occupied  the  mole  of 
Hadrian, — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  castie  of  St.  Angelo 
— and  isom  that  central  position  she  was  able  to  control 

K  The  sole  aathority  for  thcMfkott  is  Muratori  in  the  9d  vol.  of  hk  St.  Br. 

T.u Sfpr and,  Jllst.  Vib.  ii.  cc.  xiv.-xx.  Hit  Ilal.  p.  487,  is  smrrolv  worth  the  poni- 

IvDgtby  narrative  is  here  giren  in  •  sal.  The  ruiD  which  iicreugar  brought 

done  abslrMt,  wiA  a  view  only  lo  the  upon  his  country  by  calling  m  the  Rail* 

connection  of  ihr^o  nvents  with  papal  parians  to  his  assistance  is  the  worst 

hiatonr.   The  bombastic  poem  entitled  feature  in  his  reign,  and  the  darkest 

**  De  lAndibaa  BerenKwriC  inierted  by  Uot  on  his  iiiMiiMy. 
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or  disturb  the  g*overnment  of  the  able  and  active  pontiff. 
With  these  g-uarautees  for  her  power  within  her  grasp, 
she  offered  her  hand^  and  as  much  of  her  heart  as  she 
could  spare  trom  the  demands  of  her  numerous  lovers, 
to  Guido  mark<2:ra\  e  of  Tuscany.  That  prince  eag-erly 
appropriated  the  prize ;  and,  uniting'  his  forces  with  those 
of  his  envied  bride,  drove  the  pontiff  into  exile,  and  made 
her  the  absolute  mistrees  of  Borne. 

After  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  the  pope  had  taken 
reiiiffe  at  the  court  of  Hu^o,  the  son  of  Erraen-  Ermengards 
garda,  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Wal-*"'*^*'^^ 
drada^  wife  or  mistress  of  Lothar  II.  of  Lorraine,  through 
a  daughter  named  Bertha*  This  Bertha,  stepping  into 
the  rights  of  a  legittmate  child,  had  married,  suitably 
to  her  princely  rank,  Bietbald  count  of  Aries  in  Pro- 
vence, to  whom  she  had  home  a  son  named  Hugo. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  espoused  Adalbert  of 
Tuscany,  and  had  issue  Ouido,  who  followed  his  father 
as  markgrave  of  that  province,  and  a  daughter,  the 
beautiful  and  arcomplished  Ermengarda,  at  this  moment 
the  widow  of  Adalbert  markg-rave  of  Ivrrea  (I^iedmont). 
liuido^  therefore,  the  husband  of  Marozia,  and  Ermen- 
garda  were  brother  and  sister;  a  connection  suitable  in 
all  respects  to  their  respective  talents  and  habits.  By 
the  exercise  of  natural  abilities,''  and  the  lavish  distribu- 
tion of  her  personal  favours  to  all  whom  she  thought 
worth  gainintr,  Erraengarda,  like  her  notorious  sister-in- 
law  Marozia,  led  captive  the  hearts  and  arms  of  the 
Lombard  chiefs.  Without  distinction  of  political  party, 
ail  to  whom  she  thought  fit  to  pay  the  stipulated  price 
became  the  instruments  of  her  will.  After  the  death  of 
her  mother  Bertha,  all  her  energies  of  mind  and  person 
were  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  her  half-brother  Hugo 
to  the  crown  of  Italy.  Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
adorned  his  brow  with  the  iron  crown,  was  the  most 
formidable  of  her  opponents ;  but  he  was  soon  drawn 
within  the  magic  circle,  and  hastened  to  forswear  at  the 

'  Prof.  Leo  denies  her  this  advan-  hi  rfftvouritcs,  or  victims,  she  could  have 
taf^;  but  it  is  incredible  that,  without  carried  her  game  so  successfully.  The 
a  discriminating  power  in  the  choice  of    Mune  ol»ervaiion  applies  to  Marozia. 
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feet  of  hi8  mistress  every  interest  and  every  duty  that 
mig-ht  interfere  with  the  gTatification  of  his  insane  pas- 
sion,   liejoicing-  in  lier  clieap  victory,  Ermengarda  flunp' 
out  her  lures  in  all  directions;  the  infatuation  spread  like 
Huj^oking  fi^'^      iii^  Indian  savannah;  and  in  the  y^^ur 
ofitoiy.    (jx>o  the  Lombard  nobility  invited  Hugo  into 
Italy,  and  conferred  their  crown  upon  hnn  at  Pavia. 
The  interests,  however,  of  Hugo  and  his  uncle,  the  hus- 
band of  Marozia,  do  not  appear  to  have  flowed  in  the 
same  channel.    By  the  aid  of  the  former^  Pope  John  X. 
was  enabled  to  return  to  Rome ;  but  his  poaaession  was  of 
Mnidftrof  B^^ort  duration ;  for  in  the  month  of  May  93B 
johnX.  lie  was  surprised  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran 
by  the  satelUtea  of  Marozia^  and  aoon  afterwards  strangled 
in  a  dungeon  J 

John  X.  was  followed  ancoeasiyely  by  two  creatures  of 
Marozia«  under  the  names  of  Leo  YI.  and  Ste- 
ste^en  viL,  pheu  Y II.  After  the  death  of  the  last  of  these 
John  XL         081),  she  is  said  to  have  raised  her  own 
bastard  by  Pope  Sergius  III.,^  a  youth  of  only 
twenty-one  years,  under  the  name  of  John  XI.,  to  the 
j)()ntitical  throne.    Her  second  husband,  the  markirrave 
Guido,  hcid  died  in  the  year  929 ;  and,  feeling  jnubably 
the  necessity  of  powerful  su|>port  to  perpetuate  her  power, 
or  allured  by  a  prospect  ot  extendino*  her  influence  over 
the  whole  of  Italy,  she  offered  her  band  to  King*  Hug^o, 
Kin<'nu-o  ^^^^  nephew  of  her  late  husband.    After  the 
marries    fashiou  of  the  times,  HusTo  did  not  bestow  a 
thonf):ht  upon  the  ecclesiastical  objection  to  the 
connection ;  he  hastened  to  Eome  to  take  advantag-e  of 
his  good  fortune,  and  secure  the  rich  priste  within  his 
reach.    Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was  admitted 
into  the  castle  of  ^t.  Angelo,  where  Marosua  held  her 
court,  and  without  delay  consummated  his  nuptials  with 
the  Boman  prostitute* 

*  Lnitprand^  Hist.  lib.  H.  ce.  ii.  iii.  iv.,  controvprt  his  statement.   They  assnrc 

nnd  lib.  iii.  c  xii.,  ap.  MuriiU  torn.  ii.  us  that  John  XI.  was  the  son  of  Maro* 

pp.  445, 44«,  4S0.  tn  Abstnefc.  See  alao  sia  by  Alberic  of  Spolcto,  and  that  Iw 

Uittconr,  \\x  Pont.  p.  698.  was goTcrnvJ  and  ill-treatt'd  by  his  bro- 

i  So  Lmtprandi  but  the  learned  au-  ther  Alberic,  the  celebrated  conaul  of 
thon  of  tbeilrl  dt  vtt,  ftc^  vol.  i.  p.  270, 
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But  this  filthy  conjunction  was  of  short  duration. 
Consdence^  which  no  enormity  of  wickedness  Hugo  is 
oould  alai'm,  misfht  be  awakened  by  supersti-  ^i^*'^ 

mi_       '  « -rr  i  •  Homo  by 

tion.  Ihe  marnaofe  oi  Hugo  and  Marozisi  was  Aibencof 
very  g*eutjrally  reg*arded  by  the  public,  and  Spototo. 
openly  denounced  by  the  churcli,  as  incestuous.  Hugo 
had — perhaps  for  more  purposes  than  one — denounced 
the  children  of  his  mother  by  her  seecnid  husband  as  sup- 
posititious. He  caused  it  to  be  rumoured  abroad  that 
nis  mother  had  imposed  Guido  and  his  brotiier  Lambert 
upon  her  husband  as  his  sons,  in  order  that  as  their 

f uardiau  she  mig-ht  succeed  to  his  »ntboritv.  But  this 
isgraceful  slander  came  too  late,  and  was  believed  by 
uo  one.  The  charms  of  the  new  queen  were  probably 
by  this  time  on  the  wane,  or  her  influence  was  o?er* 
clouded  b}'^  jealous}*  of  the  connection  into  which  her  am- 
bition had  betrayed  her.  Besides  the  reigning  pontiff 
John  XI.,  she  had  a  second  surviving  son  by  her  first 
husband,  the  markgrave  Alberic  of  Spoleto.  He  was  a 
youth  of  ability  and  spu*it,  and  ill  oove  the  northern 
rudeness  and  insolence  of  ins  new  stepfather.  The  lat- 
ter, unaccustomed  to  restrain  his  brutal  passions,  had  bv 
this  time  become  equally  distasteful  to  the  youthful  Al- 
beric and  to  his  wife  s  dependents.  In  a  fit  of  sudden — 
perhaps  not  unprovoked — anger,  Hugo  inflicted  a  blow 
upon  nis  fiery  stepson ;  the  latter  rushed  from  his  pi*e- 
sence,  and  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  redress  to  his 
countrymen.  One  sentiment  of  anger  and  disgust  per- 
vaded his  auditors ;  and  u  sudden  attack  uj)on  the  castle 
so  terrified  the  northern  intruder,  that  he  dropped  him- 
self over  the  castle-wall,  and  made  all  haste  to  rejoin 
the  escort  whom  on  his  advance  he  had  left  in  quarters 
at  some  distance  from  Rome.'' 

This  bold  stroke  put  an  end  to  the  enervating  and 
(lel)iisinfr  influence  under  which  the  verv  soul  Aiberic  con- 
of  society  seemed  about  to  perish.  The  son 
consig-ned  his  profligate  mother  to  strict  seclusion  for  the 
remamder  of  her  aays,  and  was  himself  raised  by  his 
admiring  fellow-citizens  to  the  dignity  of  contuL  The 

Hi«l.  U1».  iti.  00.  xii»  xUU  fp.  400, 451. 
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dream  of  lust  and  luxury  was  suddenly  transformed  into 
the  delirium  of  liberty ;  the  Komans  boasted  themselves 
the  descendants  and  lieirs  of  tlie  \  irtuous  repubhcaus  of 
old  j  and  Alberic  was  careful  not  to  break  in  too  roug-hly 
upon  the  refreshing*  vision.  But  their  habitis  and  train- 
ing* were  ill  .suited  to  free  institutions;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably fortunate  Ibr  them  that  Albenc,  a\  hile  he  iiidul^^td 
The  Roman  tliem  in  the  enjovment  of  the  forms  of  a  repub- 
repubUc.  ]\c,m  fiict  retained  w  ithin  his  own  hands  all  the 
more  important  powers  of  g'overnment.  The  actual  mu- 
nicipal constitution  of  Rome  was  a  narrow  aristocracy, 
or  rather  oligarchy ;  the  urban  nobility  consisted  of  so- 
called  consular  families,  or  eajniani,  who  assumed  titular 
distinctions,  recalling  indiscnminately  the  forms  of  re- 
publican Home  and  of  the  lower  empire.  Thus  we  find 
among-  them  Consuls,  Prae tors, and  Tnbunes,  ming'led  with 
the  Primecerii,  Secundecerii,  Nomenclatores,  Scriniarii, 
and  Judicis  Datiyi  of  the  Byzantines.*  But  they  seem 
to  have  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  import  of  these 
titles,  or  of  the  duties  to  which  they  originally  referred. 
^  The  municipal  officers  who  bore  these  titles 

^  permrmed  much  the  same  functions  as  those 
oxercised  by  the  Italian  civic  magistrades  in  generaL 
The  city  and  its  appurtenant  territor}^  were  possessed  in 
full  property  by  the  church,  the  monastic  bodies,  and  a 
few  wealthy  families.  These  persons  and  corporiUions 
divided  the  lands  out  anioa^  their  massarij  or  farmei-s; 
and  these  again  among  a  dass  called  trilnitaries,  to  be 
enltivated  by  serfs  or  villains  attached  to  the  soil.  The 
first,  inassari,  are  said  to  have  paid  rent  in  kind ;  the 
second  class,  or  trihitaries,  in  moneys  the  third  were 
mere  labourers  or  slaves  of  the  lord,  and  tilled  the  lord's 
reserve  for  his  benefit,  livinof  at  his  expense  and  under 
his  protection.  The  g'reat  farmers  probably  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  feudal  tenure ;  and  both  tributaries  and 
serfs  in  process  of  time  stepped  into  the  enjoyment  of 
certain  customary  rights,  which  introduced  greater  cer- 
tainty into  their  condition,  more  especially  upon  the  es- 
tates of  the  church  and  churchmen.   But  although  we 

*  Mtarim  Papiri  diplom.,  ms  qwktcd  hy  Ln,  OMdi.  fto.  i.  p.  90a 
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read  frequently  of  tbe  ^  Roman  people"  (j)opubt$  Boma^ 
mis)  consent! rig  to  the  election  of  popes  ana  emperors,  it 

is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mass,  either  of  tlie  urban 
or  the  rural  population,  exercised  any  etiectual  vote  or 
influence  in  these  and  the  like  transactions.  All  lived 
alike  under  the  patronage,  and  contributed  by  their  la- 
bours and  their  numbers  to  swell  the  importance,  of  nobles 
and  gentry,  of  bishops  and  abbots  and  superior  ecclesias- 
tics. The  higher  dio*nltaries  of  the  church  were  in\'a- 
riably  chosen  tVoin  amoTiir  the  noble  families;  and  all 
these,  in  casiuil  combiiiation  or  disjunction,  gave  to  Eome 
its  pontiff,  and  ruled  or  convulsed  the  state  as  it  might 
suit  the  political  tastes  or  interests  of  the  various  factious 
into  which  they  were  always  divided. 

But^  though  possessed  of  no  well-defined  civil  rights, 
no  large  civic  population  can  be  destitute  of  Grovornment 
an  independent  weight  on  occasions  of  extra^  o^-^**™. 
ordinary  excitement;  and  may,  therefore,  in  sach  emer- 
gencies, carry  a  popular  candidate  into  power  upon  their 
siioulders  hy  the  mere  momentum  of  numbers  and  una- 
nimity*  In  this  way  Alberic,  like  another  Peisastratus, 
was  carried  by  the  populace  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  Acropolis  of  Rome ;  and  from  that  fortress  he  exer» 
iaaed  a  pacific  yet  ri^rous  despotism  over  the  republic 
After  the  example  of  Augustus,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Ilomans,  and  governed  the  affairs  of  the 
church  as  absolutely  as  those  of  the  state.  Retaining  in 
his  own  hands  the  a[)poiutment  of  the  pontiff,  he  did  not 
overlook  personal  merit ;  but  wisely  excluded  his  nominees 
from  all  participation  in  the  govern uient,  and  restricted 
them  absolutely  to  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties.  During  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  active  and 
vio-ilant  administration,  he  nominated  no  fewer  Nominates 
than  four  pontiffs,— Leo  VII.,  Stephen  VTII.,  p^'"^'»^^- 
Martin  III.,  and  Agapetus  II., — retaining  them  in  un-- 
conditional  civil  and  financial  dependence  upon  himself. 
He  gave  employment  to  the  citizens,  and  trained  a  large 
body  of  them  to  arms,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  Hugo  himself 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  author  of  his  disgraceful 
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expulsion  from  Eome;  he  bestowed  upon  him  hi<  duugh- 
ter  Aklsi  in  marriage ;  and,  with  a  view  to  bind  so  power- 
ful a  friend  to  his  interests,  he  conferred,  m  occasion 
offered,  important  liets  and  bishoprics  upou  the  connec- 
tions and  relatives  of  tlic  irrent  eonsuL" 

But  the  appearinice  oi  a  cluii  ncrer  like  that  of  Alberie 
,  upon  the  scene,  in  the  actual  state  of  Homau 

thepap^'  society,  was  a  snnply  aecidentnl  cu'cumstance. 

power;  iui  jt  18  tioie  that  the  great  nobles,  or  capitani,  had 
for  years  past  attached  themselves  to  the  per- 
sons and  interests  of  the  Tusculan  family ;  and  that  the 
pontifical  authority  had  receded  before  the  prevailing- 
predilection  till  it  fell  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the 
secular  estate,  and  was  r^|arded  by  the  government  as 
a  simple  instrument  of  secular  policy.'  The  true  nature 
of  the  political  power  exercised  by  the  popes  in  Hie  re- 
public IB  not  very  clearly  definable;  but,  upon  a  general 
consideration  of  the  contemporary  ideas  of  ^vemment, 
ire  think  that  it  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  tnat  of  every 
subsisting*  civil  state  than  exactly  fits  into  our  notions 
of  an  ecdesiastical  power.  The  pontiff,  as  the  ruler  of  the 
republic,  was  in  most  respects  in  the  position  of  a  king 
of  the  Franks,  the  Germans,  or  the  Lombards :  he  was 
the  feudal  lord  of  all  who  held  estate  of  the  church  under 
him ;  his  secular  power  was  therefore  liable  to  the  same 
mutations  of  attachment  or  disaflPection  as  those  to  which 
every  existing-  polity  was  exposed ;  and  as  soon  as,  in 
such  a  stt^te  of  sncipty  as  that  we  have  just  adverted  to, 
the  pontiticate  became  a  pr'iTs  worth  fighting  for,  clergy 
and  Inity  entered  into  party  combinations  of  the  most 
capricious  character  to  secure  theii*  separnti'  interests  in 
so  important  a  nomination.  That  up  to  tiiis  period  the 
preponderant  influence  had  rested  with  the  dergy,  arose 
as  much  from  their  participation  in  the  views  and  inter- 

Lui(p.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.,  up.  Murut.  1.  c.  gentry,  he  says,  roomined  attached  to 

{>.  452  either  of  the  two  pwtiM  flnMB  whom 

*  AI.  Smmndi  (Kdp.  Ital.  dn  ^f  oy.  thev  bad  derived  the  pjeatest  benefices; 

Age,  vol.  L  pp.  153  et  sq^  )  imputiib  the  and  when  the  party  of  Sergius  gut  the 

decline  of  the  papal  power  to  the  fKm*  opp^f  hand,  the  papMj  becMne  u  ap- 

dual  descrtinn  of  the  feudal  tenants  of  pom tment  of  Theodora,  or  Marozia,  or 

pontifical  estate,  and  to  the  riralry  be-  of  Alberie,  as  representatives  of  the 

twten  Fopt  Vornoma  md  Serigiw.  Tlw  Ttaaonka  ftsily. 
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€8t8  of  the  great  feudatories  as  from  the  sanctity  of  their 
character  or  the  religious  fears  of  the  commuiiity — always 
less  powerful  at  Rome  than  in  any  other  part  of  Chris- 
tendom :  and  when  manners,  morals,  and  reh«*ion  no 
long-er  presented  huv  check  to  the  niiboimded  mdiilg'ence 
of  the  selfish  passions,  tlie  religious  chief  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  loyalty  and  aiiectioa  of  his  temporal  subjects; 
his  spiritual  character  receded  out  of  sig'ht,  and  if  al- 
lowed to  retain  any  influence,  it  was  only  to  exercise  it 
in  obedience  to  a  ]>ower  g-reater  than  it.^elf.°  Every 
thing",  therefore,  depended  upon  the  revival  of  that  lo}'- 
alty  which  was  by  this  time  almost  the  sole  check  upon 
the  splitting"  and  dividing"  tendencies  of  feudalism ;  nor 
could  the  papacy  look  forward  to  the  recovery  of  its  i'^v- 
felted  dominion  until;  hy  the  reunion  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  in  the  same  hands^  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  men  were  thrown  back  into  the  old  channel, 
aad  political  and  religious  loyalty  should  be  no  longer 
distinguishable  from  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the  sub- 
ject 

The  government  of  Alberic  had  carefiilly  guarded 
the  two  ideas  against  any  such  dangerous  fri-  Death  of 
sion.   Under  the  hand  of  a  master  who  had  ^j^^°'^^°f^ 
ruled  diem  with  resolution  and  discretion,  they  oc^^an 
had  been  amused  and  gratified  with  repuolican  i^^^ 
ibrms^  they  had  dreamt  of  past  glories,  and  had  been 
encourag'ed  to  regard  themselves  as  the  genuine  offspring 
of  those  patriots  who  had  exalted  Home  to  be  the  mistress 
of  the  world.  But  the  visiuu  departed  almost  as  soon  as  the 
breath  from  the  body  of  the  musician  who  had  conjured 
it  into  existence.    Tlw  oTPut  consul  Alberic  of  Tusculum 
died  in  the  year  9o4,  transmit r in o-,  as  usual,  his  power 
and  dignity  to  his  bon  Octavi;iii,  then  a  mere  youth,  and 
from  natural  disposition  incoTii])etent  to  mature  or  to  per- 
petuate a  scheme  of  government  under  which  his  coun- 
trymen might  have  gradually  qualified 'themselves  to 
maintain  and  ripen  their  municipal  institutions  into  a 

*  The  deeliiM  of  the  papal  power  very  loyalty  m  the  one  case,  and  religious  in 

closely  r»emb1e«  that  of  the  Merovin-  th'  ( thor — sustaincd-both  the  Fnuikiah 

nan  and  the  Carolingiaa  dyuastiv^.  aad  the  papal  power. 
IIm  pretUge  of  l0yidl!jr<-eivtl  or  ftunilj 
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permanent  system  of  eiv3  liberty.  Bat  nrither  their  eonr 
Bill  nor  they  perceived  that  the  &te  of  their  new  polity 
depended  upon  preventing^  the  reunion  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  government  m  the  same  hands.   The  hope 

of  streiig'theniiig  his  position,  however,  induced  Octavian 

to  o\  erluuk  that  indispensable  precaution,  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  him;  and  after  the  death  of  Pope  Ag-apetus  II., 
in  the  year  906,  he  caused  hkiiself  to  be  elected  pope  by 
the  name  of  John  XII.'' 

Some  account,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  reader  of 
the  pontificntes  which  fill  np  the  period  of  the 
betweeTthe  Tusculau  asceiideiK  v  at  Ronn'.  Yet  the  annals 
udVse^  of  the  chair  of  Peter  within  that  period  pi-esent 
little  more  than  a  barren  list  of  names.  Tlie 
supremacy  of  the  Tusculan  party  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  marriage  of  the  prostitute  Marozia  with  Guido^ 
uncle  of  Hugt)  kin^  of  Italy.    By  the  murder  of  the 
meritorious  pontiff  John  X.  in  the  year  938,  the  last 

Eope  who  exercised  any  poUtical  authority  in  the  repub*- 
c,  Marosda  shook  off  the  only  check  to  the  novd  mode 
of  government  introduced  by  her  mother  Theodora,  and 
afterwards  so  successfully  practised  by  herself.  We  hear 
LeoVL  ^        VI.,  son  of  the  primeoerius 

^  Christopher,  upon  the  throne  of  Peter.  It  may 
be  conjectured,  to  the  credit  of  this  unfortunate  pontiA*, 
that  the  appointment  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  volup* 
tuous  and  intrigniing"  mistress  of  Rome.  Leo  VI.  is  said 
to  have  held  the  pontificate  for  the  short  period  of  six 
months  and  a  few  days,  and,  hke  his  predecessor,  to  ha^•e 
g  ^^died  in  a  prison.''  Stephen  VI L,  a  son  of  a 
Roman  iiuljlein:in,  then  passes  before  us  like  a 
shadow ;  and  vanishes  a^^ain  nf^er  a  term  of  two  years 
and  rather  less  than  two  months,'  to  make  room  for 
John  XL  ^1*,  son  of  Marozia  by  Pope  8er<>"ius 

ITT/   At  the  y)eriod  of  his  elevation  John  was 
a  youth,  probably  under  age;  but  in  the  third  year  of 

'  Barm,  antu  duo,  by  miaUkc  for  aon.        <i  Baron,  ann.  928,  989. 
966.   See  the  ehbonte  notes  of  Fligi,       r  HiU.  aim.  Q81. 
MMMi,  and  G«ngiOk  ad  aim.  95ft,  p.  as. 
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his  nominal  pontificate  his  profligate  mother  was  pushed 
from  her  seat  by  her  son  Alberic*   The  latter  permitted 
his  half-brother  to  retain  the  papal  throne  till  the  year 
986,  when  he  too  passes  from  the  sta^e,  to  be  succeed^ 
by  Leo  VII./  a  nameless  puppet^  probably  set 
up  by  Alberic  for  his  own  purposes.    Of  his 
pontiticate  no  record  remains.    He  was  succeeded^  in  the 
year  930,  by  Stephen  VIII.,  a  German  by  Stephen 
birth,  raised  by  Alberic  to  the  ]japal  chair  in 
compliment  to  Kino-  Otho  the  Great  of  Germany.  His 
foreign  birth  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
tbe  populace;  and  in  a  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  dis- 
like, agfainst  which  his  patron  wanted  either  the  will  or 
the  power  to  protort  him,  he  was  so  cruelly  mutilated 
and  disfig-yred  that  for  the  renniinder  of  his  short  ponti- 
iieate  he  declined  to  show  himself  again  in  public.  It 
appears  that  the  great  consul  occasionally  used  his  name 
for  the  purposes  of  his  foreign  policy ;  but  beyond  these 
slight  circumstances  nothing  worth  notice  occurs  during 
his  short  pontificate.   He  died  in  the  year  943^  after  a 
reiffn  of  three  years  and  rather  more  than  six  months; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Marinus  II.,  a  nameless  „ 
personage,  who  is  siud  to  have  prudently  with- 
drawn  himself  from  public  life,  and  to  have  devoted  him- 
self who%  to  ecclesiastical  af&irs  and  the  reli^  of  the 
poor.*   His  reign  did  not  exceed  the  usual  average  of 
Detween  three  and  four  years.  He  died  in  the  year  946 ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  A^apetus  II.,  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  a  person  of  a  rather  more  active 
character  than  his  immediate  predecessors.   He  seems  to 
lia\e  interfered  with  effect  in  the  quarrels  of  the  monks 
of  3Ionte  Casino  and  the  bishop  (ji  Capua  about  certain 
lands  which  the  bishop  had  withdrawn  from  that  esta- 
bhshment,  and  to  have  interposed  his  H'ood  offices  to 
restore  peace  between  the  great  consul  and  his  stepfather 
Hugo  king  of  Italy."    In  the  tenth  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate Alberic  sank  into  the  grave ;  and,  as  already  ob- 
served^ was  succeeded  in  tbe  government  by  his  son 


•  John  XL  Mt  fbar  ywnrftiid  tMi  *  Am.  ub.  948»  §  1. 
Boodw.  .Pagi  ad  Barm»  ann.  9M,  §  6.       « Ibid,  won,  9M. 
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Octavian.  Agapetus  did  not  lone^  aurvive  his  patron; 
and  in  the  year  956  was  sucoee&d  by  the  yidouB  and 
unfortunate  Octaviau,  under  the  name  of  John  XII/ 

Whatever  the  intentions  of  Alberic  on  behalf  of  his 
roKition  of  ^^^^  heen^  it  appears  that  the  Bomans, 

John  xiL  as  after  the  death  of  the  great  consul ,  consigned 
the  <roverinneiit  of  the  republic  to  a  prefect  of 
the  city,  controlled  by  two  annually  elected  coiKsiils  and 
twelve  tribunes  of  the  people  for  the  twelve  reofions  of 
Rome;  the  latter  to  be  freely  chosen  by  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  each  reg'ion.  The  new  scheme  of  poHty 
indicates  that  it  was  not  tlie  intention  of  the  iraniers  that 
the  g-overnmeiit  of  the  repubhc  should  fall  bnck  iiit-  .  the 
hands  of  the  pontiff.  But  this  headless  repultlicanism, 
when  opposed  to  a  numerous  and  powerful  |)i  i('sthood 
under  a  single  chietj  was  obviously  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  systematic  assaults  of  its  org  anised  and  resolute  an- 
tag-onists.  Octavian  was  probably  driven  by  the  decline 
of  bis  influence  to  take  refuge  irom  absolute  insi^ifi- 
cance  in  the  papal  chair;  and,  as  Pope  John  XII.,  he 
fell  at  once  into  the  position  of  head  of  a  party  impatient 
under  the  impotency  to  which  it  was  condemned  oy  the 
new  constitution,  tuid  resolved  by  every  means  in  its 
power  to  regain  the  ascendency.  The  death  of  Alberic 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  reduce  to  practice  the  repub- 
lican forms  he  nad  permitted  to  subsist  fiut  there  was 
no  longer  an  Alberic  at  the  head  to  direct  and  moderate 
the  movement  of  the  new  machine.  A  great  obstade  to 
the  reunion  of  the  two  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  spiri- 
tual prince  v^  ns  thus  removed,  and  a  prospect  of  a  resus- 
citation from  the  pohtical  death-sleep  of  more  than  half 
a  century's  duration  was  opened  to  the  papacy,  w  hich  a 
few  years  more  of  steady  government  like  that  of  the 
great  consul  Alberic  might  have  altogether  dissipated. 

We  regard,  therefore,  the  elevation  of  John  XII.  to 
the  pontiiieate  as  a  crisis  of  great  moment  ni  the  liistorv 
of  papal  Rome.   ^Never  had  the  chair  of  Peter  Mieu  so 

*  John  had  hardly  reached  the  age  competoDov,  Bftroniiu  denies  the  kgi- 
of  puberty  whek  be  was  elected  pope,  iimaoy  of  via  ordiiMtion.  Barm.  aan. 
OnftUaisroaiid,  not  OBlhfttofhb  in-     96.%  ft. 
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low;  never  before  had  it  been  bo  near  to  ex-  Tb^nmnkm 
tinction  as  a  polttieal  power.   At  such  a  junc-  o^  the  suc<^r. 

•        •      *  •         •  «  dotal  and 

tore,  we  cannot  altogether  shut  out  from  our  pouucai 
contemplation  what  might  have  been  the  con-  v*"^^ 

senuences  if  the  Romans^  with  all  their  new-born  love 
of  liberty,  had  conceived  any  cleai'  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  antag'onistic  element, — if  they  hatl  known  how  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  two  powers,  and  ripfidly  to 
exclude  their  spiritual  chief  iunn  all  participation  in  the 
civil  gfovernment.  When  we  observe  that  the  political 
insignificance  of  the  popes  dnriiip-  th('  period  of  their 
subsen'iencv  to  the  state  was  ae('()nii);uiied  by  an  almost 
equally  conspicuous  decline  of  their  spiritual  activity,  we 
obtain  at  least  a  gUmpse  of  what  mig-ht  have  been  the 
result  of  a  permanent  severance  of  the  sacerdotal  from 
the  pohtical  functions  of  the  bishops  of  Borne.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  founded  upon 
a  religfious  or  a  political  basis  might  then  have  been  fairly 
decided.  The  result^  as  it  stands  recorded^  must  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  this  great  spuitual  monarchy  was  more 
indebted  for  its  permanency  to  its  recovered  temporal  do> 
minion^  or  to  the  force  of  its  claims  upon  the  Christian 
conscience. 

But  a  peculiar  drcumstance  in  the  poaition  of  the 
papacy  may  ^  some  way  to  explmn  the  causes 
of  that  political  vitality  which  enabled  papal  crown  in  the 
Rome  to  survive  this  great  crisis  in  her  bis-  *»f 

tory.  For  a<;es  yet  to  come  the  remembrance 
of  the  republican  forms  which  Alberic  had  called  into 
existence  continued  to  haunt  the  imaginations  and  to  sti- 
nuilate  the  wayward  eiibrts  of  the  Komaii  {>eople.  And 
if  the  pontiffs  had  had  no  other  reliance  than  the  sup- 
port of  their  fellow-citizens  to  fall  back  upon  in  times  of 
difficulty,  they  must  have  compounded  for  it  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  of  thf^  most  cherished  prerogatives  of  the 
tiara ;  and  the  same  causes  which,  ui  ]>roce'«?s  of  time^ 
emancipated  the  greater  cities  of  Italy  from  the  domina- 
tion of  their  bishops,  might,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
have  delivered  the  B^man  municipality  from  that  of  their 
ponti%.    But  the  latter  held  in  their  hands  a  talisman 
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of  power  to  command  the  eervices  of  the  princes  of  the 
world  which  enabled  them  to  defy  the  resistance  of  their 
fellow-citizens  to  their  encroachments  upon  the  popular 
priTileffes.  The  vices  or  the  misfortanes  of  this  age  of 
degra&tion  and  suffering  had  not  divested  Rome  of  the 
charm  which  the  g-lories  of  the  past  had  thrown  around 
her ;  nor  even  ^  reatly  weakened  the  faith,  or  the  super- 
stitu)n,  which  made  her  the  centre  of  relig'ion,  or — which 
in  that  ag'e  was  the  same  thing — of  rehgioua  Ibrms.  She 
still  held  the  imperial  crown  under  her  own  lock  aiitl  key. 
So  sensible  was  the  great  consul  Alberic  of  the  danger 
of  exposing  it  to  the  ambitious  gaze  of  the  strnTio-pr,  that 
he  in\-ariably  refused  to  an}^  sovereign  powerful  enough 
to  claim  it — among  the  rest  his  own  father-in-law  Hugo 
— jiermissinn  to  n])proach  tbr  city  ;  or  to  bis  popes  tlie 
opportunity  to  tiasii  the  ghttering  bauble  in  the  eyes  of 
the  eager  aspirants.  To  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  of 
Borne  the  crown  of  empire  was  as  the  casket  of  Pan- 
dora ;  when  once  opened^  all  the  good  gifts  of  political 
experience  seemed  to  take  flight  together.  Against  this 
danger  Alberic  had  protected  his  republic;  and,  in  fact, 
since  the  death  of  Beren^ar  I.,  in  the  year  0*24,  the 
crown  of  empire  had  continued  in  abeyance.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  Bomans  if  it  had  vanished  from 
the  memory  of  mankind ;  for  its  resuscitation  proved  the 
darkest  echpse  that  had  ever  overcast  the  prospects  of  a* 
more  liberal  civil  polity  to  Ihe  Bomans,  and  of  rdigious 
liberty  to  Western  Chnstendom. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OTIIO  TUE  GREAT  IN  ITALY. 

Berengar  nuurkgrava  oflfram  Berengwr  IL  king  of  Italy^Otho  tito  6r«it  in- 

vitfHl  into  Italv  —  Factious  disposition  of  the  ItaHaiW"Qermany  after  tlw 
extinction  of  the  Carolinjri  -(Jtho,  or  Ott  ,  the  Great  —  Otho  in  TtaTy — 
Berengar  II.  a  vassal  of  Germany  — His  tyranny — Otho's  second  expotlition 
into  Italy  —  Otho  tlie  Great  euiperur  —  li«latiun  establibhed  between  Home 
■ad  the  empire — Diplomatio  forgery;  the  **Faetiim  OCtonb** — ^Forgery  in 
comiiMtiiOii  with  the  history  of  the  papacy — Rebellion  of  Pope  John  XII. — 
Third  ex|H"difi(>n  f)f  Otho  the  Great  into  Italy — Synod  of  Rome  against  John 
XIL — Prosecution  of  JohnXII. — Otho's  citation  of  John  XIT. — He  defies  the 
emperor — Reply  of  Otho — Trial  aud  deposition  of  John  XII. —  Uncanonical 
dumeter  of  the  tnuiMetiofi — InBurreetion  in  Rome  «f»iiuK  Otho  the  Qfc»t 
Temporary  restoration  and  death  of  John  XII.  —  Election  of  Benedict  Y.-^ 
Restoration  of  Leo  VIII.  —  Proeeetlinj^s  against  Pope  John  XII.  imperatiro, 
not  legal— liemarks  on  the  elections  of  Leo  VIII.  find  Benedict  V.  — Retreat 
of  Otho— John  XIII.  pope— Insurrection  in  Rome — Punishment  of  the  insur- 
geati— Bone  the  metropolis;  the  pope  tlie  Unperinl  Tieeroj— Coronntioa  of 
Otho  II. —  Lnitprand's  embaasy  to  Constantinople  —  Plans  and  fears  of  tbt 
Emperor  Nieephonis  —  Ill-treatment  of  Luitprand  —  Wrath  of  Nicephorus — 
Luitprand's  reply— Demands  of  Nicephorus — Impertinent  interference  of  Pope 
John  XIII. — Childiiih  ragu  of  Nicephorus — Dismissal  of  Luitprand — Decline 
of  tfio  pi^iafliMiMe  in  Uie  East— Koaointorooano  between  Rome  nad  Ooa- 
stMitinopleu 

Though  Pope  John  XII.  is  rejected  as  an  intruder  by 
the  papal  writers,  lie  is  nevertheless  entitled  at  p^rmgar 
their  hands  to  the  credit  of  the  first  step  to-maritgraTeof 
wards  the  restoration  of  that  orthodox  dommiou 
for  which  those  zealous  advocates  are  bound  to  contend.* 
His  pontificate  dates  from  the  year  906  ;  and,  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  papal  chair,  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  temporal  protectorate,  with  tlie  title  of  patrician  of 
Rome.  Ten  years  before  the  death  of  Alberic  prince  of 
the  Romans,  his  father-in-law,  Hugo  king  of  Italyj  had 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  into  Prorencei  to  escape  the 

*  Batm,  Min.  9S7,  §§  9-4, 
rot,  m.  fi  H 
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])ur8mt  of  hi8  own  nephew, Berengar  markgrave  of  Ivraa, 
who,  in  league  with  the  disaffect^  prelates  of  Lombard^^ 
had  taken  refuge  in  rebellion  against'the  tyranny  oi  a 
master  from  whose  violence  and  intrigues  eyery  one  of 
them  felt  hhnself  in  daily  peril.  But  Berengar  had  been 
aided  in  his  enterprise  by  German  auxiliaries ;  and  though 
he  had  succeedea,  partly  by  promises  and  partly  by  in- 
timidution,  in  witlidrawinnf  from  Hug-o  every  means  of 
defence,  he  found  his  supporters  disinclined  to  do  more 
for  him  than  was  requisite  for  their  ow  n  safetv.  They 
therefore  sig  uitied  to  Mniro  that  they  still  considered  him 
as  their  king,  and  acknow  ledged  his  son  Lothar  us  his 
mco^^<ov.  But  in  the  mean  time  all  the  powers  and 
patronag-e  of  g"overnment  were  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
hands  of  Jierensrar,  wliose  first  carp  was  to  reward  those 
wlioni  it  was  dang*erons  to  disappoint,  and  to  fill  every 
vacant  preferment  with  persons  whom  he  thought  he 
could  trust.  King  Hugo  died  shortly  after  his  retire- 
ment; and  Lothar,  who,  to  the  serious  disappointment 
of  Berengar,  maintained  his  popularity  and  his  position 
in  Lombardy  for  a  period  of  five  years,  died  suddenly  in 
the  year  950^  as  it  was  rumoured,  of  poison^  adminis- 
tered by  the  procurement  of  his  rival.'' 

Beren^r  was  now  raised  to  the  throne ;  but  his  posi- 
Berengar  IL  tion  was  in  many  respects  precarious  ana  nn- 
kiiiff  onuiy.  certain.  At  the  death  of  Lothar,  his  beautiful 
widow  Adelaide,  a  Burgundian  princess,*  then  only  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Beren- 
gar. The  popularity  of  the  widowed  queen  he  thought 
might  be  turned  to  account  on  his  own  oehalf;  and,  with 
that  view,  he  and  his  wife  Willa  endeavoured  to  cajole  or 
to  force  her  into  a  match  with  their  own  son  Adelbert. 
But  both  persuasion  and  persecution  failed  to  overcome 

Luilprand,  Hist  lib.  v.  cc.  xii.  xiii.,  afterwards  nutrried  Hugo  the  (ktlicr; 

ap.  Miirnt.  ii.  pp.  466,  467.  and  Adelaide  the  dftof^ter  atrried 

'  Hi  ilolph,  liinp:  of  Arelatensian  Ger-  (Lothar)  the  son     Thu'^  mother  and 

litany,  >vIjo  died  in  ^37,  had  married  daughter  married  father  and  &un.  This 

Bertha,  by  whom  he  had  a  dnu<[^htier  arraogement  wm  eeitainly  inconsistent 

nnmrd  Adolaidf.    Hugo  of  Provenco,  with  tho  canonical  rnlo  both  nf  the 

king  of  Italy,  and  Rodolph  had  been  Greek  and  Latin  churches.    i>ee  Luit- 

rivaU;  bat  it  seems  that  they  had  made  jmnuf,  Ritt.  lib.  iv.  e.  xii,      PtHXt  liL 

up  tlieir  quMTcIs.    Berth*  the  widow  p.  319. 
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the  aversion  of  the  princess  irom  a  union  with  the  enemy 
of  her  late  husband. 

Irritated  by  her  resistance  to  the  revolting  oonneo- 
tion,  Berengar  committed  her  to  strict  ciistod}-  ^^^^  ^j,^. 
at  Garda,  one  of  his  own  strong-holds.  But,  by  Great  imne^ 
the  assistance  of  her  devoted  friend  Adelhard  '"^^'^^y- 
bishop  of  Reggie^  she  was  enabled  to  escape  from  her 
prison  to  his  castle  of  Canossa,  where  she  was  for  the 
moment  beyond  the  reach  of  her  enemies.  From  this 
asylum  she  became  the  rallying-point  of  the  discontented 
lords  and  prelates ;  and  from  Canoesa  a  general  invita- 
tion was  despatched  to  Otba  surnamed  the  Oreat,  king 
of  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  late  Frankish  empire^  to 
emancipate  them  and  the  fiur  widow  from  the  thraldlom 
of  Bereno-ar,  and  for  his  reward  to  assume  the  crown  of 
Italy  and  the  hand  of  their  beloved  queen.** 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  actual  crisis  to  the  future  fate  of  Italy.  Factious  dis- 
At  this  moment  the  state  of  the  country  was  position  of 
not  in  reality  such  a»  to  call  for  foreio-n  inter- 
lerence  as  a  last  refugee  npiinst  hopeless  anarchy  and 
confusion^. — the  only  excuse  fur  the  application  of  so  des- 
perate a  reniedv.  Neither  can  we  point  out  an  epoch  at 
which  the  nei;ilil)<nu-ing-  powers  were  less  disposed  to  in- 
terfere with  tiie  independence  of  the  country.  The  no- 
bility and  prelacy  of  Lombardy  were  sovereij^ns — all  but 
in  name — within  their  cities,  towns,  and  feudal  domains. 
An  intermediate  order  of  civic  gentry  was  gradually 
growing  up^  and  municipal  institutions  were  ripening  in 
many  of  the  wore  populous  and  wealthy  districts ;  com- 
merce was  reviving,  and  the  elements  of  a  combined  civil 
polity  were  starting  into  life  and  activity.  These  fair 
prospects  were,  however,  clouded  over  by  the  shortsighted 
and  selfish  spirit  of  ftction,  enhanced  by  that  unbounded 
dissoluteness  of  habits  which  infected  all  classes  alike. 
The  Lombard  nobility  and  prelacy  elected  a  king  that 
they  might  reign  over  him,  and  thus  left  him  no  choice 


See  the  roiQMitio  story  of  Adelaide's 
adventures  and  escape  in  the  rai-trical 
narrative  of  HroMwitlta^  Hk  learned  nun 


of  the  convent  of  Oandoraheim  (modfcn 
du(  hy  of  BruiuwickXAp.  PtrUt  ton.  it* 

pp.  328  330. 
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between  tyranny  and  nonentity.  The  sovereign  had  no 
powpr  but  as  the  chief  of  a  party.  As  long*  as  he  could 
bnkiiice  one  faction  ag-ainst  another,  he  mi£rht  hope  to 
retain  liis  peat.  The  gTeat  feudatories,  on  the  other  hand, 
g-enerallv  nianag-ed  to  keep  ahve  some  rival  chiini  -^vhirh 
might  be  played  off  against  the  actual  sovereig-n,  and  be 
made  the  instrument  of  gainful  extortion.  In  the  struo^- 
Sfle  which  ensued,  the  kings,  Hugo  and  Berengar  IL, 
had  used  their  power  in  a  spirit  of  unrelenting  tyranny. 
The  former,  a  man  of  vigorous  and  active  character,  had 
unscrupulously  struck  at  his  enemies  whenever  they  came 
withhi  hii  reach;  and  both  had  contrived,  by  executions 
and  forfeitures,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  great  feuda- 
tories without  quenching  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
prior  ascendency*  The  moral  condition  of  the  governing 
classes  encouraged  no  hope  of  a  return  to  a  better  state 
of  nublic  feeling.  Kings,  nobles,  and  bishops  vied  with 
each  other  in  casting  asvle  the  obligation  of  oaths,  the 
regard  for  promises,  and  the  restraints  of  chastity.  The 
court  of  King  Hugo  took  pattern  by  that  of  Marozia  and 
Ernienofarda."  The  numerous  bastards  of  the  kin^s  and 
great  lords  were  promoted  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  into 
which  they  imported  the  habits  of  their  vicious  parents. 
Unmitigated  selfishness  and  rapacity  had  obliterated  every 

{mneiple  of  political  combination  from  the  minds  of  men 
)ut  that  of  brut(^  force ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  practising 
over  n^raln  with  tlie  sinne  success  the  old  (jcnme  of  low- 
minded  trimming  and  hollow  ])rofessions,  tlie\  w  ere  ready 
to  lend  themselves  to  any  foreign  power  that  promised  to 
help  them  to  their  immediate  ends,  or  to  avenge  them  of 
their  actual  enemies.' 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Charlemagne  in 
G  rraan    Germany  by  the  death  of  Louis  III.,  son  of 
•xiwSiTex-  the  Emperor  Arnalph,  in  the  year  911,  without 
caroUn  rlli!!^        issuc,  the  Germauic  lords  and  prelates  had 
aro  iQgi«a$.  ^j^^^  Gonrad  duke  of  Franoonia  as  their  king. 

*  Conf.  Luitprand^  HUt.  lib.  iv.  c.  fails  u£  just  at  this  point  of  time,  and  ii 

xm.  p.  SI9;  Pertz,  {it  p  319.  not  supplied  by  any  oquu^ly  Talnable 

'  The  view  hore  presented  of  the  state  record.    His  worl;  fs  jx  rh:i]v,  n.t  tTi" 

i>f  It&i^  is  collected  from  the  work  of  less  fiuthtul  because  Iw  wm»  hiiuselfa 

Bishop  Loltpnund  of  Cremona,  which  very  apt  pupil  of  the  am*  in  whidb  he 
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This  prince  had  been  sncceeded  by  his  son  Henry^  sur- 
named  the  Fowler  (a.b.  918) ;  both  of  them  distinguished 

warriors  and  patriotic  statesmen.  Assailed  on  the  north 
by  the  piratical  Danes  and  ^onuans^  on  the  east  by  the 
powerful  Schivic  tribes  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  almost  from  its  source  to  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  the  ferocious  Maj^yar  of  Hungary  and 
Panuonia,  the  Franeonian  king-s  defended  the  frontier 
with  success,  and  held  a  just  balance  among  their  own 
rude  and  turbulent  vassafs.  In  the  year  9ii0,  Otho,  or 
Otto,  Burnamed  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father  Henry, 
with  talents  of  an  order  which  iitted  him  to  be  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country  and  the  model  of  a  just  and  vigo- 
rous administrator.  Germany  had,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  empire,  been  regarded  as  the  fatherland  of  the 
noble  race  of  the  Franks*  That  extensive  region  was 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Francia  Orientalis,*  or 
-Eastern  France,  and  in  the  national  contemplation  was 
always  regarded  as  the  proper  cradle  of  the  race  and 
nation.  The  kings  of  that  vast  region  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  representatives  of  the  Frankish  monarchy ; 
nor  did  the  extinction  of  the  Garolingian  dynasty  make 
any  change  in  this  lofty  opinion  of  tneir  own  heritabte 
prerogative.  The  descendants  of  Conrad  of  Franconia, 
it  is  tme,  had  not  a  drop  of  Carolinian  blood  in  their 
veins ;  yet  he  and  his  successors  still  believed  themselves 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  the  legitimate  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne. 

Otto,  or  Otho,  I.  was  employed  during  the  first  four- 
teen years  of  his  reign  in  reducing  his  turbu- otho,orOtto. 
lent  vassals, — more  especially  his  reltelliuus  the  Great, 
brother  Henry  duke  of  Jlavaria, — to  obeilience,  queUing 
the  insurrections  of  the  BoheminTis  and  Sclaves  of  the 
Elbe,  and  in  expelling  the  Norma ns  from  the  Belgian 
provinces  of  his  realm.  The  invitation  of  the  Italians, 
nowever^  found  him  released  from  the  pressure  of  ibreigu 

lived,  «nd  Mems  to  hmve  tamed  over  draTeb]itan,«ndtre«it8UieTi«es  Midthe 

from  one  master  tn  the  other  arcnrrliriL''  evils  of  the  time  as  any  Othw  fllMII  of 

M  his  own  interests,  or  the  sense  of  the  the  world  would  do. 

value  of  bis  «enioity  lad  faim.  He  enter'  ■  (Knoetnufeired  to  the  nmtt  circle 

Uined  hw  of  tlie  pndileetioM  of  the  of  7mconi»  (MiiAMrAcr  £r«ir). 
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mvasion  and  external  diBturbance,  and  was  accepted  with 
the  alacrity  of  a  warrior,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  mediator 
or  a  judg-e  ratlier  than  in  that  of  a  conqueror.  He  Al- 
tered Lombardy  with  an  armament  to  which  Berengar 
could  oppose  no  resistance  in  the  field ;  and  he  retired  to 
the  Alpine  fastnesses  of  Piedmont  to  await  in  safety  the 
it»i  ^M>ti<5ipftted  retreat  of  his  great  opponent  Otho 
^"^  ^'took  quiet  possession  of  Pavia,  and  was  there 
introduced  by  the  assembled  estates  of  Lombardy  to  his 
beautiful  briJe.  After  the  nuptials^  he  established  Conrad 
duke  of  Lorraine  at  Pavia,  with  a  sufficient  force,  as  his 
representative  ;  and  returned  to  Germany,  where  his  pre- 
sence could  not  be  dispensed  with  for  the  space  of  more 
than  a  single  campaign.  At  this  period  it  w  as  no  part 
of  the  policy  ut  Otlio  to  burden  himself  with  the  defence 
of  a  distant  kingdom ;  he  was  therefore  satisfied  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  immediate  purpose  of  restoring 
tranquillity  and  maiiit:iinii)^>'  liis  impei  inl  ascendency  in 
Italy.  Eerentrar  availed  himself  of  the  opening  for  iiei'^o- 
tiation  atibrded  by  tlie  non-assnni]>tion  of  the  iron  crown, 
and  proposed  to  Otho  to  hold  the  kin^rdom  of  Italy  as 
a  feudal  dependency  of  the  Frankish  empire.  The  king* 
acceded  to  the  proposal;  and  Berengar  did  homag-e,  and 
received  investiture  in  tiie  same  form  as  that  which  had 
been  adopted  when  Berengar  I.  did  homage  to  his  pre- 
decessor Arnold  in  the  year  888/ 

Berengar  was  by  this  solemn  act  reseated  on  the 
ikrengar  iL  ^^''0^®  of  Xjombardy.   But  the  lessons  of  mis- 
of  fortune  were  thrown  away  upon  his  wayward 
OeraiMij.       vindictive  spirit.   Though  now  the  vassal 
of  a  monarch  who  was  not  likely  to  view  with  indifi^ence 
the  resumption  of  those  abuses  of  power  he  had  been  at 
such  cost  to  suppress^  Berengar  lost  no  time  in  talung 
vengeance  upon  the  adversaries  who  had  driven  him 


*  Mascou,  Comment,  de  Reb.  Ger- 
man, torn.  i.  p  3'.):  conf.  Leo,  Gesch.  v. 
Ital.  i.  p.  288.  If  the  form  hinted  in 
the  Annates  Fuldenses  (ann.  888,  ap. 
PeHz,  L  p.  406)  be  that  ndopt(>d  at  the 
investiture  of  Berenj^ar  TI.,  it  mij^ht  be 
difficult  Ui  determine  what  kind  of  rela- 


tion it  established  between  him  and  bis 
superior.  Bat  Me  the  note  of  iVrCr 
ad  loc.  as  to  the  moaning  of  the  termt 
"curtes,"  "navum,"and  "sagum."  The 
commentator  thinks  they  implj  the  en- 
tire leUtioa  of  aovereign  mm  vaatal. 
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into  the  bumiliating  state  of  vassalage  under  a  fi>reio;n 
master.  He  might  probably  have  reckoned  with  some 
certainty  upon  uiat  properly  national  party  in  Italy 

which  doubtless  felt  the  degradation  as  Keenly  as  him- 
self:  butj  hurried  on  by  the  vehemence  of  passion,  he 
fell  upon  the  adherents  of  the  Gei  iiiaii  connection  with 
indiscrimiuulti  ha^ste ;  and  in  the  course  ^^^^^ 
vindictive  wrirfare  he  ravaged  Komagna  from  *yn^y* 
end  to  end,  and  laid  the  city  of  BologTia  in  ashes.  That 
citv  had  been  uri<j  inallv  a  dependt'ney  of  the  patriarchate 
ofliavenna  ;  but  sine  e  the  d  oi  in  t  ions  of  Pippin  and  Charle- 
magne Ijiid  always  been  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
patrinjony  of  St.  Peter.  Pope  John  XIT.  and  the  arch- 
bishop, in  common  with  the  distressed  adherents  of  the 
German  connection,  hastened  to  lay  before  Otho  I.  a  full 
detail  of  the  lawless  proceeding's  of  his  vassal.  But  that 
prince  was  at  the  time  detained  by  domestic  disturbances, 
said  to  have  been  created  or  fomented  by  his  Italian  queen. 
At  the  same  moment  a  moro  than  usually  formidable  in- 
vasion of  his  old  enemy,  the  Magyar  or  T I  imgarians,  com- 
pelled him  to  strain  all  his  energies  for  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  He  gallantly  met  and  totally  destroyed  the 
numb^less  hosts  of  the  invaders  in  a  sanguinarv  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lech  (a.d*  956) ;  and  after  this  bril- 
liant victory  found  himself  at  leisure  to  redress  the  wron(>  s 
of  the  Italian  suppUante.  He  hastened  into 
Italy ;  the  subjects  of  lierengar  fell  off  irom  expedition 
him  to  a  man,  and  he  was  again  driven  for  re-  ^* 
fug-e  to  those  Alpine  forts  which  had  hitherto  alforded 
hiui  a  refuofe  in  nil  clianofes  of  fortune.  Kin"*  Otho  with- 
out  delay  assenibled  a  general  diet  uf  the  Lombard  king- 
dom ;  Berengar  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  crow  n, 
and  the  German  monarch  placed  it  upon  his  own  head 
amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  new^  subjects.  After 
the  ceremony,Otho  parsed  on  to  Uome  w  ithoul  delay;  and 
there  he  and  his  queen  Adelaide  received  the  imperial 
unction  from  the  hands  of  Pope  John  Xll.^  ou  the  2d  of 
February  a.d.  9&2,' 

The  assumption  of  the  imperial  a*own^  though  re* 

>  Lmtpratid,  De  B«b.  gisL  Ottonb  Mag^  sp>  Ariz,  torn,  iil  ^  340. 
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otho  garded  as  a  matter  of  right  by  the  Oennan 
thttQrMt  monarchy  was  not  altogether  unconditionally 
"■P™*  accorded  by  the  pope.  While  on  his  march  to 
Borne,  the  kiii^  engaged  upon  oath  to  Pope  John  to 
defend  him  in  life  and  member  and  earthly  honour,  and 
that  he  would  neither  do,  nor  with  his  knowledge  sufier 
to  be  (lone,  any  thing  to  the  detriment  of  either  ;  nor 
that  when  at  Home  he  would  make,  or  permit  to  be  niadf; 
any  law  or  regulation  touching  the  jniblic  hiterests  of  the 
pontiff  or  the  Romans  without  their  consent ;  that  he 
would  cause  restoration  to  bp  made  of  all  lands  wud  ter- 
ritories that  mio-ht  be  found  to  have  been  taken  iVoui  the 
holy  see  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  officer  to  whom  he  s liquid 
commit  the  government  of  Italy  in  liis  absence  should 
take  the  snmc  oath  with  that  he  had  himself  taken.  The 
pontiff,  on  liis  part,  consented  to  swear  that  he  7vonId 
ie  faithful  and  true  to  the  emperor-elect ;  and  that  he 
would  in  nowise  consort  with,  aid,  or  abet,  his  enemies, 
more  especially  Berengar  and  his  son  Adelbert.^ 

This  aecond  revival  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the 
Beistion  femil}^  of  a  Germanic  prince  was  uiiacconipa- 
osmbiished  nJed  ^yitli  tlie  like  revival  of  the  office  of  patri- 
BoD«  and  eian.    That  title  had,  in  fiict,  fallen  into  disuse 
(he  empire.  transactious  between  Lodiar,  son  of 

Louis  the  Pious,  and  Pope  Eugenius  II.,  in  the  year 
834.^  After  that  we  hear  no  more  of  an  hnperial  or 
royal  patrician.  Otho  the  Great  did  not  at  that  period 
feel  hunself  called  upon  to  meddle  with  the  dvil  govern- 
ment of  Bome ;  and  as  he  had  no  intention  and  no  inte- 
rest to  infringe  on  their  municipal  institutions,  he  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  jssnring  to  them  their  privileges  in 
the  then  customary  form.  Charters  of  privilege  of  this 
nature  were  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  were 
not  supposed  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  duties 
im]>uf?ed  by  the  oath  oi  fidelity.  But,  as  we  have  alrend}* 
observed,  that  oath  was  regarded  as  creating  the  relation 
of  subject  to  sovei'eigu ,  and  that  the  Emperor  Otho  took 

i  Regin.  Chron.  cnntin.  ann.  962,  ap.  of  that  only  whfti  Oonccnii  Beraogtr 

iVrte,  i.  p.  625;  ibid.  Legum,  torn.  ii.  pt.  and  Adelbert. 

i.  p.  29 ;  Luitfir.  ubi  aup.  c.  iii.   Luit-  ^  See  Book  VI.  c.  iv.  pp.  101  1 10,  and 

prnnd  only  notioet  Che  pt.pid  otHi,  aiid  e.  y.  ppw  133-135,  of  lh»  woik. 
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that  view  of  his  connection  with  Bomei  its  gfovernment, 
and  pontifl^  we  think  subeeqoent  events  wilf  sufficiently 
prove* 

The  clause  of  the  oath  for  assuring  to  the  ponti£f  all 
estate  of  the  church  in  possession,  as  well  as  all  ^.  ^ 
that  he  might  ham  been  wrongfully  deprived  of,  furgSy'-** 
would  call  for  little  attention,  if,  at  a  period 
of  forty  years  after  the  coronation  of  Otno  the 
Great,  two  documents  had  not  been  flashed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  which  throw  some  light  on  the  interpretation 
the  pontiffs  of  Rome  were  inclined  to  put  upon  this  ob- 
scure clause.  It  was  observable  that,  without  some  spe- 
cilication  of  the  losses  sustained,  nothing  was,  iii  lact, 
gained  by  the  enirnp^-ement.  But  nt  a  distance  of  time  it 
might  appear  |)r()]);i]>le  tluit  souh^  such  specification  had 
passed  the  imperial  seal ;  and  accordnig*ly  two  charters  of 
donation — the  earlier  purporting  to  be  the  deed  of  Louis 
the  Pious,  the  other  a  similar  document  under  the  hand 
of  Otho  the  Great — made  their  appearance,  conveying 
to  the  holy  see  lands^  territories,  and  jurisdictions  far 
exceeding  the  utmost  extent  of  any  previous  authentic 
grants.  Of  these  forgeries  the  former  was  probably  the 
earlier ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  fictitious  donation  of 
Otho  was  framed  upon  it^  so  as  to  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  confirmation  of  that  and  all  prior  deeds  of  gift,  genuine 
or  spurious.  It  conveys  to  tte  holy  see  an  extent  of  ter* 
ritory  which  had  never  been  inclu<ied  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Western  empire  since  its  revival,  nor  had  ever 
been  reduced  into  possession  by  Otho  himself.  It  recapitu«- 
kt^s  the  genuine  donations  of  Pippin  and  Charlemagne ; 
and  adds  a  conveyance  in  full  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Greek  depeiidtMicies  iu  southern  Italy,  the  Neapolitan 
and  Capuau  Campania,  the  two  Calabrias,  the  cities  of 
(iaeta  and  Fondi,  and  the  entire  island  of  Sicily. 

The  history  of  dijduinatic  forgery  had  been  for  ages 
past  a  part  and  portion  of  that  of  the  papacy.  j^ipiQ^^t.^. 
But  the  fraud  was  not  always  equally  service-  for^ry  in 
able  in  the  pursuit  of  political,  as  it  had  been  in  ^^^^^^ 
that  of  ecclesiastical  imposture.  'Hurty-eig'ht 
years  after  the  first  visit  of  Otho  the  Great  to  Rome^  his 
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grandson  Otho  III.  detected  and  repudiated  the  forged 
deeds^  and  by  a  specific  enumeration  of  the  guaranteed  ter- 
ritories pnbuehed  to  the  world  his  o«m  expedition  of  all 
prior  donations.  The  papacy^  however,  with  characteristie 

Sertinacity;  held  ftst  by  these  as  by  all  other  spurious 
ocuments  from  which  any  advanta^'e^^^  territorial  or  ec- 
clesiastical^ could  be  derived.  In  all  times — ^more  espe- 
cially in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition — ^the  credit 
of  a  lie  depends  iu  a  high  degree  upon  the  impudence  and 
pertinacit}^  of  the  assertion.  Notwithstanding  the  otHcial 
contradiction  of  Otho  111,,  or  the  antagonistic  forgeries 
to  which  the  opjioiients  of  the  ])apacy  resorted  in  order 
to  neutralise  its  eftects,  this  dociniicnt,  like  the  false  decre- 
tals and  the  fictitious  donations  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Louis  the  Pious,  held  it^^  ground  iu  the  world,  and 
was  at  length  formally  adopted  and  coidinued  hy  the 
Emperor  lUidolph  of  Hapsburg^  in  the  latter  hail  of  the 
thirteenth  centur3\' 

After  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  Rome,  the  emperor 
Bebeiiion  returned  to  the  north,  to  reduce  the  forts  and 
of  Pop«   castles  from  which  Berengar  and  his  son  Adel- 
john  XII.  ^gj.^  continued  to  disturh  the  peace  of  Lom- 
bardy.  At  Eome^  the  wayward  and  fiuthless  pontiff  had 
felt  the  hand  of  a  master.   Writhing  under  a  sense  of 
that  loss  of  power  which  must  result  from  the  consolidation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  in  the  strong  hand  of  the  Saxon 
emperor^  he  hastened  to  renew  his  treasonable  intercourse 
witn  Berengar  and  his  son  Adelbert.  The  latter  was 
invited  to  Borne  under  an  assurance,  upon  the  oath  of 
the  pope^  that  he  wouM  afford  him  all  possible  aid  against 
their  common  enemy.    Intelligence  of  the  conspiracy 


I  Coaf.  PerUt  de  Pacto  OUonia  Mag- 
1^  vom  Joh.  XIL  in  McNram.  Oetm.  lie- 
gum,  torn.  ii.  pp.  R.  ITiO,  ->iq.  The 
most  rom&rkable  of  the  auti^uiust  fur- 
geriet  vSoowb  alladed  to  rto  entitled 
"  Privilegiiim  Lennis  VIII.  Piipiede  In- 
Te«tttari«,"  aud  "Leonis  Vill.  Ceiwio 
Bonationum  Kom.  Becles.;"  both  ftp. 
Pcrtz,  in  his  coJk'ction  of  spurious  do- 
cumeius  appendod  to  bis  second  voi  of 
the  Early  Laws  of  the  Germans,  part  ii. 
p.  168.  The  second  of  thtvse  two  for- 
geries was  oontrived  to  meet  tbo  so- 


called  **  Pactum  Ottonis,** — the  forgery 
mentioBed  in  the  text;  and  it  contains 

an  unreserved  transfer  from  Leo  VIIL 
to  the  Emperor  Otho  of  every  sorereign 
rigtit  orer  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritorii's  ('niinipratod  in  the  "Pactum,** 
— a  clumsier  piece  of  knavery,  perhaps, 
than  that  it  was  intended  to  connleraet. 
The  f'.ntr-iversy  of  investituns  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  gave  rise 
to  thcia  ftnd  naoy  other  ftnnds  of  the 
like  nature. 
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speedily  came  to  the  ears  of  the  vigilaQt  monarchy  who 
probably  knew  enough  of  the  value  of  Italian  oaths  to  put 
him  on  his  jruard  against  a  too-confident  reliance  on  their 
efficacy.  Two  imperial  commissioners  arrived  unexpect- 
edly at  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  information. 
They  found  that  the  credit  of  Pope  John  in  the  city  had 
dwindled  awa^-  under  the  weight  of  vice  and  debauchery. 
The  voice  of  mdi^ation  was  once  again  heard  against 
those  offences  which  but  a  few  years  before  had  awi&ened 
neither  remark  nor  rebuke.  The  pontiff  was  loudly  ac- 
cused of  indulging  in  purely  secular  habits  and  gratifi- 
cations ;  he  was  charged  with  incontinence,  impiety,  de- 
bauchery, and  neglect  of  liis  sacred  duties.  Unsiipnorted 
by  any  party  in  church  or  state,  he  excused  Iiis  detection 
by  alleging  that  Otho  had  protected  and  encouraged  his 
(the  pope's)  enemies;  and  that  he  had  taken  into  his  own 
hands  territories  he  was  bv  liis  en<i"a2"eiiieut  bound  to 
surrender  to  tlie  holy  see.  When  intorined  of  this  reply, 
the  emperor  despatched  Luitprand  bishop  of  Cremona"  to 
convey  a  pereni))tory  contradiction  of  the  pope's  counter- 
charges, and  to  inform  him  that,  in  addition  to  liis  other 
breaches  of  faitli,  his  emissaries  had  been  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  instigate  the  Hui^rians  to  repeat  their  attacks 
upon  the  empire.  After  the  custom  of  the  age^  Luitprand 
was  instructed  to  offer  proof  of  these  charges  by  the 
ordeal  of  battle^  to  be  waged  between  one  of  the  knij^hts 
in  his  retinue  and  a  champion  named  by  the  pope.  John 
XII.  received  the  imperial  message  with  exceeding  ill- 
humour  ;  he  declined  the  ordeal^  and  refused  satisfaction 
fi>r  his  late  breaches  of  faith  or  security  for  his  future 
fidelity.  Luitprand^  whose  mission  was  purely  diplomatic^ 
returned  to  Pavia  to  make  his  report;  and  Adelbert^  the 
son  of  Berengar^  immediately  landed  at  CentumcellEe^ 
and  was  received  by  the  pope  with  open  arms.* 

Within  three  months  of  the  receipt  of  Luitprand's 
report,  Otho  was  once  more  on  his  march  to  Third  expedu 
Rome.  The  citizens  were,  as  usual,  div  ided  in  ureit" 
opinion  respecting  the  German  connection ;  yet  into  itai/. 


"  Who  hftd  pass*  (I  over  into  hii  Mr-  ■Zm^prajMf.ffistOtton. Mag ,P«rts, 
vice  from  thftt  of  Bereogar  II.  torn.  iU.  ^  9M. 
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all  parties  seem  to  have  either  renounced  the  cause 
of  tne  pope,  or  to  have  felt  themselves  overborne  by 
the  \reight  of  the  evidence  againat  him.  The  approadb 
of  the  emperor,  however^  put  an  end  to  all  hesitation. 
John  XII.  made^  indeed^  some  show  of  resistance ;  but  in 
the  end  retired  from  the  cit}',  in  company  with  his  friend 
Adelbert  and  a  few  adherents^  ailer  plundering  the  trea- 
sury of  St.  Peter  of  all  its  portable  wealth.  The  Romans 
recmved  the  emperor  with  apparent  good  humour^  and 
readily  took  the  oath  of  fidehty  to  him  and  his  son  and 
destined  successor,  King  Otho  the  Youno^er,  ^'iig^^^tP^^ 
bv  the  same  oatli  that  they  would  not  for  the  future 
elect  or  ordain  a  poutifF  of  the  holy  see  without  their 
consent.* 

Barely  three  days  '.lilev  his  arrival,  Otho,  yielding  to 
Synod  of  unanimous  request  of  the  clerg-y  and  people, 
Home  a^inst convoked  a  synou  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
consisting  of  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  and 
Treves,  the  delegate  ot  the  pati'inrch  of  Aqnileia,  thirty- 
Beven  Italian  and  three  Oerman  bishops,  fortv-eig:ht  of 
the  cardinal  clero'v  and  incumbents  of  liome,  and  the 
twelve  tribunes,  or  capitani,  of  the  municipal  body.  On 
his  entrance  to  open  the  council^  the  emperor  observed 
that  the  throne  of  the  pontiff  was  vacant,  and  inquired 
the  reason  of  so  unusual  an  incident.  Bishops  and  car- 
dinals vociferously  replied  that  the  pope  was  a  worker 
of  iniquity,  and  a  servant  of  the  devil :  they  would  never 
admit  that  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  into  their  fold." 
Witnesses  were  produced  who  deposed  to  many  wanton 
impieties:  they  had  seen  him  celebrate  mass  without 
communicating  himself;  he  had  ordained  a  deacon  in  a 
stable;  he  had  taken  money  to  consecrate  bishops;  he 
bad  even  made  a  bishop  of  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age ; 
he  had  committed  sacrilege,  adultery,  violation  of  widows; 
he  had  lived  with  his  father's  mistress,  and  converted  the 
holy  pontifical  palace  into  a  brothel;  he  was  addicted  to 
the  chase,  and  other  profane  pastimes ;  he  hud  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  own  p^odfather,  and  cruelly  murdered  the 
archdeacon  John;  he  had,  like  a  second  Nero,  wantonly 

°  Regimim^  Cbron.,  ap.  Vei  tZt  torn.  i.  p.  625. 
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set  fire  to  houses;  and  had  appeared  publicly beg-irt  with 
sword  and  accoutred  in  helmet  and  cuirass.  Clerg'y  and 
laity  bore  testimony  to  having*  seen  him  drink  a  health 
to  the  devil,  and  to  have  heard  him  at  the  gambling* 
table  invoke  the  help  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  and  other 
demons.  OtherSjagtun,  averred  that  he  observed  neither 
matins  nor  canonical  hours,  and  that  he  never  blessed 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

To  these  clamorous  and  probably  exaggerated  charges 
the  emperor  modestly  rephed^  that  it  was  so  Prosecution 
common  a  practice  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,  ^^'^^'^^^ 
that  he  could  come  to  no  just  conclnsion  tiU  Ae  impeach- 
ment was  reduced  to  writing,  and  established  by  con- 
vincing proof.  The  synod,  however,  insisted  that  the 
crimes  charged  against  Pope  John  were  matters  of  noto- 
riety requiring  no  farther  proof ;  and  they  took  it  upon 
their  salvation  that  all  they  had  alleged  was  true  to  the 
letter.  "  If,"  said  they,  '^you  do  not  believe  us,  believe 
your  own  followers,  who,  but  five  days  ag"o,  saw  him  at 
the  head  of  liis  armed  followers,  bejjfirt  with  s\v  ord,  and 
equipped  with  siueld,  and  helmet,  and  corselet ;  so  that  if 
the  Tiber  had  not  been  between  them  and  him,  they  mig"ht 
have  captured  him  in  that  attire."  The  emperor  held 
this  article  of  the  impeachment  to  be  established  beyond 
controversv :  and  at  the  request  of  the  synod  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  citation,  addressed  to  the  ^^^ontiti'and  universal 
Pope  John,"  in  the  name  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  Lig'iiria,  Tuscany,  Saxony,  and  Franconia. 

Having  arrived^"  said  Otho,   in  Eome  on  the  ser> 
vice  of  God,  and  havmg  inquired  of  your  sons  otho»tdtiiP 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  of  the  people  of  tionto 
your  church,  why  you  have  forsaken  them, 
such  scandalous  and  obscene  things  have  been  reported 
to  us  concerning  you,  that  if  the  like  had  been  tola  US  of 
a  common  mountebank  we  should  have  hesitated  to  repeat 
them.  But  that  vou  may  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what 
it  is  that  is  saia  of  you,  we  will  specify  a  few  of  these 
things  only ;  for  if  we  would  enumerate  all,  the  daylight 
would  fail  before  we  should  make  an  end  of  wntioff. 
Know,  t^en,  that  you  are  accused, — ^not  by  individui£, 
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but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  clergy  and  laity^  —  of 

homicide,  sacrileg'e^  perjury,  and  incest.  It  is  also  said 
of  YOU,  tliiii  ill  your  sports  you  have  called  upon  the 
Tinnies  of  .1  upiter,  Venus,  and  other  demons  of  the  old 
world.  We  therefore  do  earnesth'  entreat  your  pater- 
nity that  yoii  delay  not  to  returii  to  Konip,  and  to  purge 
yourself  from  these  heinous  ci  iiiK  s.  Aud  if  perchance 
you  should  stand  in  fear  of  the  rude  multitude,  we  are 
ready  to  pledge  our  oath  tlint  notlang  contrary  to  canoni- 
cal rule  and  order  shall  be  done  against  you." 

John  replied  bv  a  messnge  of  defiance.    He  had,  he 
John  xii.  informed  that  an  assembly  had  been 

defies  thv  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning- 
emperor.  Setting  UD  anotber  pope.   If  any  such 

attempt  were  made^  he  would  excommunicate  all,  and  sus- 
pend them  from  every  sacerdotal  function.  The  emperor 
treated  this  pettish  elision  in  a  tone  of  moderate  banter 
Re  1  ofOtho  ^^  seemed  best  suited  to  bring*  the  petulant 
^'youth  to  bis  Benses.  He  imputed  his  impru- 
dent message  to  evil  counsellors ;  the  style  of  his  letter, 
he  said,  was  not  only  discourteous  and  foolish,  but  un- 
grammatical^and  therefore  manifestly  written  without  due 
consideration.  And  he  again  assured  the  pope,  that  if  he 
would  consent  to  purge  himselTin  the  usual  manner,' 
he  would  acknowledge  and  respect  his  authority;  but 
that  if,  without  regard  to  his  own  character,  he  should 
refuse  to  appear  and  defend  himself,  he  (the  emperor) 
would  ])ay  nu  attention  to  his  censures,  but  rather  cast 
them  back  upon  himself.  "  For,"  he  concluded,  "  we 
read  that  Judas,  though  the  betrayer  of  his  Lord,  was 
once  numbered  among  the  disciples,  and  received  the 
same  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  which  had  been  given 
to  them  :  but  that  when  through  covetousut  ss  he  became 
a  murderer,  he  had  no  more  power  to  bind  anv  one  but 
himself,  which  ni  tu itli  \io  did  when,  with  his  own  hand, 
he  strung  himself  up  to  a  tree  by  a  rope." 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  remonstrance ;  and 
Otho  took  the  duty  of  official  prosecutor  upon  himself. 
Selecting*  those  articles  of  charge  upon  which  no  doubt  or 

»  Thai  is.  by  bis  own  oath  and  that  of  a  proper  Qnmbor  of  oonipuigatewi 
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uncertainty  could  be  entertained,  he  liddiessed 
the  synod  in  measured  terms,  aihrmiiig-  that  dt^ihuion  of 
he  personally  had  been  wanting"  in  no  diitv  he  J***"™* 
had  undertaken  to  perform;  that  he  hod  at  his  own  re- 
qiiest  delivered  the  pDiitift' from  the  hand  of  his  enemy 
Berengar;  that  Ik  had  tnken  from  that  enemy  all  that 
he  had  usurped,  and  restored  it  to  the  holy  see  but  that 
Pope  John,  without  regard  to  the  oath  of  tidelity  he  had 
sworn  upon  the  sacred  body  of  St  Peter,  had  taken  his 
enemy  Adelbert  to  his  arms,  and  introduced  him  into 
Rome ;  that  he  had  raised  rebellion,  and  at  last  le^  ied 
open  war^  arrayed  himself  in  martial  attire,  and  led  on 
his  men-at-arms  against  his  lieore  lord.  Upon  these 
g^rounds — more  particularly  the  last — he  called  for  judg- 
ment asrainst  Pope  John.  The  synod  waited  for  no  fur- 
ther solicitation ;  they  importuned  the  emperor  to  expel 
that  monster  of  iniquity,"  and  to  put  a  more  worthy 
person  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time  they  pointed  out 
Leo«  the  protoscrinarius  of  the  holy  see,  as  a  properly 

SiaUfied  person ;  and  him  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
ect  to  be  the  captain  and  universal  pope  of  the  holy 
Boman  church,  ejecting*  and  casting*  out  therefrom  the 
apostate  John  bccnvse  of  his  reprahifc  life.^*  Leo  was, 
in  pursuance  of  this  recumnu  iidaiion,  enthroned  and  con- 
secrated in  the  Lateran  by  the  name  of  Leo  VIII. 

The  deposition  of  John  XTI.  cannot  be  defended  on 
any  rule  of  law  hitherto  observed  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  trial  or  the  deposition  of  a  pontiif  obftracter 
of  the  holy  see.'    No  reg-nlar  mode  was  Known  ^^jj^^^ 
to  the  Latin  church  for  riddino-  her  of  the  in- 
cubus of  a  bad  pope  but  that  revolutionary  process  which, 
as  in  this  case,  sets  all  acknowled<i'ed  rule  at  defiance. 
The  irresponsibility  of  the  chair  of  Peter  rendered  every 
mode  of  regfular  deposition  or  punishment  impracticable. 
No  pope  could  be  made  to  vacate  that  chair  but  by  volun- 
tary resignation :  he  alone  could  depose  himself  And 
when  the  vacancy  was  created  by  the  interposition  of  the 

«  BokgM  to  wit,  wad  that  p«rt  of  held  betirecn  the  years  500  and  908 

Bomagna  that  Berengar  had  orerrun.  under  Popo  Symmat  hus,  B<X)k  III.  c. 

'        the  first  three  propositioiu  of  ii.  p.  82  of  this  work :  coaf.  Book  Vl. 

Um  regnlaUona  of  tlw  Bomo  tynods  c.  rii*  pi  187. 
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secular  power,  the  illegality  was  enhanced  even  to  sacri- 
lege* Certain  Romnn  advocates  have  helped  themselres 
out  of  this  difficulty  by  denying  the  Intimacy  of  Pope 
John  XII.  But  no  charge  was  preferred  against  his 
title  by  the  synod  which  deposed  him.  His  contempo* 
raries^  both  mends  and  foes,  treated  him  as  legitimate 
pope ;  and  grounded  their  judgment  upon  the  rational 
presumption  that  a  man  contaminated  by  every  vice  that 
disgraces  human  nature  could  not  be  a  £t  person  to  rule 
the  church  of  Christ* 

The  synod,  it  may  be  observed,  took  no  notice  of 
Insurrection  sccular  offences  imputed  by  the  imperial  ao- 
against  otho  cuser  ;*  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  very  cordial 
UwOrMt  gympathy  existed  between  the  Roman  clergy 
and  their  barbaric  protectors.  The  enemies  of  Pope 
John  were  not  necessarily  the  friend.^  of  the  German 
monarch.  A  short  residence,  in  fact,  sufficed  to  l)re;ik 
up  the  shortlived  harmony  between  the  iiomans  and  tbtir 
foreign  vi{?itors.  The  rude  soldiery  of  Otho  lived  at  free 
quarters  upon  the  citizens,  nnd  took  little  pains  to  ac- 
quire the  g-()od-will  f>f  tlien*  entertainers.  The  eiiijieror, 
with  a  view  to  ditniiiish  the  burden  of  maintenance,  in- 
considerately dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in 
remoter  quarters.  The  party  of  Pope  John  soon  came  to 
an  understanding  with  all  that  class  of  persons  who  saw 
in  the  German  connection  the  approaching  ruin  of  their 
freedom;  and  an  opportunity  now  presented  itself  of 
crushing  at  a  single  mow  this  formidable  foreign  enemy 
of  the  re^)ublic.  Surrounded  by  a  small  but  galumt  body- 
^[iiard^  Otho  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  a  geneo^ 
insurrection  of  the  Roman  populace.  A  single  road  for 
retreat  remained  to  him  and  his  diminished  band ;  but 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  in  possession  of  a  numerous 
enemy^  and  nothing  but  the  utmost  promptitude  could  > 
prevent  its  being  hopelessly  closed  a^^ainst  him.  With 
undismayed  presence  of  miud^  the  emperor  closed  his 

•  Tn  ihi'  case  of  .T  ihn  XIT  .  th,  vir>:'  •  Anotlirr  mntrrial  defect  In  tho  pn> 

of  the  rule  establiithiHi  hj  the  Koman  ceeding.  a  la^inan  could  in  no  css«  be 

pontiffii  for  their  own  proteoUoii  wm  i«n»»d  «  to  aeeuaatot  adbnMt 

p  r  pn  <  d  bj  m  pnocicd  r^duetio  ad  ak*  bi^op.   Conf.  Book  VI.  cs.  viL  pf .  197, 

aurdum.  201, 902. 
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troop  ai  ouiid  him ;  he  cut  his  way  thi-oug-h  the  opposing* 
force,  and  fell  upon  the  crowd  of  armed  citizens,  arrayed 
on  the  opposite  oank,  says  his  historian,  Ijke  hawks  upon 
their  quarry.  A  frig^hriViI  carnaope  of  the  liyin<^  enemy 
ensued,  and,  but  for  tlie  humanity  of  the  emperor,  few 
of  them  couM  have  e^^criped  throug"!!  the  narrow  lanes 
already  choked  up  by  fug-itives. 

But  the  insurrection  was,  after  all,  more  a  party 
movement  than  the  result  of  a  general  state  of 
disaffection.  The  republican — or  as^  in  compli*rZh'>°rHtinn  of 
ment  to  the  modern  phrase^  we  may  be  allowed  J;:^' y^J^  * 
to  call  it^  the  patriotic — party  was  humbled ;  ji  n  d  "  * 
the  emperor  gave  up  the  city  to  his  pope^  Leo  VIII.,  with* 
out  apprehension  of  a  renewal  of  the  late  attempt.  Adel- 
bei*t,  the  son  of  Berengar^  was  understood  to  be  lurldng 
in  the  vicinity  of  Spoleto ;  and  thither  the  emperor  bent 
his  steps^  in  the  hope  of  seizing  his  person^  or  of  driving 
him  out  of  Italy.  Several  noole  ladies  of  Rome,  how- 
ever^ in  whom^  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  John  XII., 
the  peculiar  talent  of  Theodora  and  Marozia  appears  to 
have  survived,  found  the  means  of  alienating  the  friends 
of  the  new  pope,  and  soon  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
city  a  very  unsafe  residence.  Under  the  apprehension 
thus  created,  he  deserted  his  post,  and  took  reiu^e  in  the 
camp  of  his  patron.  John  All.  was  forthwith  read- 
mitted into  the  city,  and  again  reverted  to  that  course  of 
criminal  indulgence  w  liicb  bud  brought  about  his  late  ex- 
pulsion. A  snort  time  only  after  h'm  restoration  be  was 
slain  in  the  act  of  adultery  by  the  enraged  husband  of 
his  paramour.  His  party,  however,  determined  to  niain- 
tnin  tbe  ground  they  had  won,  and  hastily  PTithroned  a 
cardinal  named  Benedict  upon  the  papal  chair,  by  the 
name  of  Benedict  V.  But  before  the  death  of  Election  of 
John  XII.,  the  active  emperor  was  already  on  BtneUict  v. 
his  march  to  reestablish  nis  authority  in  the  city.  On 
his  arrival,  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him ;  but 
the  citizens  were  not  prepared  to  defend  the  walls,  and 
a  short  blockade  reduced  them  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion. Pope  Leo  YIII.  was  reinstated,  and  Restoration 
Benedict  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the<»'^^^ 
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emperor.  A  numeroua  synod,  coDected  on  the  instant, 
pronounced  him  a  usorper ;  and  Boiedict  himfielf  anpem 
to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  He  proetratea  him- 
self before  his  judg-es,  confess^,  and  craved  pardon  for 

tho  sill  he  had  comniitted  in  usiirpinsf  the  pontifical  chair. 
lie  was  then  solemnly  divested  of  the  papal  robes,  and 
banished  from  liome.  The  emperor  committed  hun  to 
the  humane  cuhtody  of  the  archbisho[)  of  Hamburg,  in 
which  city  he  died  in  tlie  follow  ing-  year,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man  of  learning"  and  piety." 

The  accounts  handed  down  to  ns  of  the  election,  cha- 

Prorocaings  ractcr,  and  habits  of  Pope  John  XFI.  ni  t'  uni- 
'im  and  consistent.  Yet,  notwithstaM<lii)Lr  the 

perative,  not  cnormous  viccs  with  which  every  part  uf  his 
legal,  career  was  defiled,  he  is  regarded  by  tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  papal  biographers  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  divine  purity  and  power  upon  earth. 
But  the  thought  was  too  shocking  even  for  the  profligate 
age  in  which  he  lived.  Even  the  school  of  Theodora 
and  Marozia  had  not  jet  learnt  to  distinguish  between 
the  personal  and  the  representative  characters :  he  that 
herded  with  wolves  or  with  swine,  was  himself  wolf  or 
swine,  and  no  other.  A  distinction  so  revolting  to  the 
moral  feelings  of  mankind  is  bv  its  Yety  enormitybarred 
oat  of  the  demesne  of  rational- contemplation.  The  im- 
peachment of  John  XIL;  in  fistct^  discarded  all  considera- 
tions but  those  which  affected  the  character  of  the  mis- 
creant who  had  for  so  loqg  a  period  been  permitted  to  vio* 
late  every  law  of  God  and  man.  Laws,  decretals,  canons, 
were  waste  paper  in  the  presence  of  so  imperious  a  moral 
and  religious  necessity  as  that  Avhich  presented  itself  to 
the  synod  that  deposed  John  Xil.  No  law  was  quoted, 
no  decretal  was  put  forward,  no  cauou  or  precedent  was 
appealed  to.  It  was  felt  that  the  case  was  iniprnM<led 
for  either  by  ecclesiastical  oi'  [)ontifical  leg ialatiou  ;  and  ^ 
may  be  reasonably  asked  whether  the  after-tliought  of  a 
subsequent  age,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  juggling  the 

•  Our  authoritY  for  thU  nnrrative  of     of  Lultprand,  op.  I'eriz,  torn.  iii.  pp. 
the  coronation  of  Otho  tli<  ( J  r  at,  and  84(K346. 
ite  results*  is  the  Gesta  Ottooi^  Magn^ 
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moral  natiire  of  man  out  of  her  ri^-hts,  can  iind  a  place 
in  any  honest  or  rational  scheme  of  human  legis^latiuu. 

Vet  it  is  obvious  that  the  riy-id  canonist  cannot  take 
notice  of  the  emero-euc}' ;  in  his  view  every  R<.marks  on 
part  of  the  uroceeding"  aefainst  John  Xll. '(i««i«;V?"» 
IS  tniiit«Hl  with  lUeg-ality.  Ine  ])upe  was  con-  and 
d(  nined  in  his  absfiu  f^ :  his  accusers  were  lav-  B^ne^iict  v. 
men  and  inieriors,  and  the  jud<rnicTit  was  sug-g-ested  and 
executed  hy  incompetent  authority.  Benedict  Y.,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  freely  chosen  by  the  sulft^affes 
of  his  fellow-citizens^  and  was^  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
sent of  the  emperor  and  his  own  diBclaimer,  the  true 
pope-elect.  Whether  that  disclaimer  were  operative  or 
not  to  vacate  the  holy  see,  the  title  of  Leo  VlII.,  which 
depended  wholly  upon  the  legality  of  the  synod  which 
deposed  his  predecessor,  could  not  thereby  be  mended. 
If  the  renunciation  of  Benedict  was  valid^  there  was  a 
dear  vacancy  of  the  ^ntificate,  and  every  sacerdotal 
act  of  Leo  VlIL  wasy  in  ecclesiastical  contemplation,  a 
mere  nullity.  The  dilemma  is  of  no  very  rare  occurrence 
b  papal  history ;  and  in  such  cases  it  la  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover how  the  continuity  of  pontifical  aetionj  so  essential 
to  the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  whole  scheme,  can, 
without  the  aid  of  a  Dem  ex  nutchinUy  be  sustained.'  The 
election  of  Leo  VIII.  is,  indeed,  repudiated  by  modern 
canonists;  and  the  renunciiition  of  his  rival  is  reg-arded, 
not  without  reason,  as  obtained  by  fear  oi-  undue  influ- 
ence. Benedict  V.,  therefore,  stands  upon  their  lists  as 
legitimate  pontiff,  while  his  rival  descends  to  the  unen- 
viable position  of  anti-pope.  In  our  view,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases  preclude  nuy  rational  decision 
upon  their  respective  merit,-^ ;  iioi'  lu-ed  w  v.  trouble  our- 
selves with  speculations  u])on  the  (jue»^tion  of  right  and 
title,  where  no  solid  basis  of  moral  and  religious  law, 
and  no  absolute  certainty  as  to  the  facts  attending  the 
tran^actionsi  are  attainable  to  guide  our  judgment. 

^        pa^)al  writer  felt  the  diflitulty  of  the  occupants  of  tliu  s«;«  of  Peter, 

of  ihia  position  of  the  papacy  more  gc-  God  never  permits  them  to  uontaminate 

verely  than  the  honest  bigot  P>:ir.tTiius.  tho  holv  chair.    The  man  may  !)•;  the 

Tbegoodt^dinal  cuts  the  Goniiau  kout  child  uf  Satan,  the  pope  is  still  Ciod  on 

by  aamnung  tlial,  whaleiwr  be  Ihe  vices  eMtb. 
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In  the  proaecutioii  of  these  operations^  Otho  had  lin- 
Betnfttof  gered  in  the  soutii  of  Italy  till  the  month  of 
<^  J  uly  964*  The  pestilential  fevers^  so  &tal  to 
the  northern  constitution  daring  the  Italian  sommery  had 
made  sad  havoc  among  his  omcera  and  troops.  Forta* 
nately  there  remained  no  enemy  in  the  fiela  to  dispute 
his  retreat ;  Berengar  and  his  wife  WiUa  were  prisoners 
ill  Germany,  and  their  son  Adeibert  was  a  honseless 
wanderer  on  the  shores  of  Lig^ria  and  Corsica.'  In 
the  beginning'  oi  April  905  Pope  Leo  Y III.  died,  after  a 
pontificate  of  only  sixteen  months ;  and  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  his  competitor  Benedict  V.  in  the  month 
of  July  of  the  same  year.  After  the  decease  of  Leo,  the 
elernfy  and  people  of  Rome  despatched  (1<  puties  to  the 
ciiippror,  tx>  learii  liis  pleasure  respecting-  t  lie  election  of  a 
successor.  They  were  graciously  received,  and  sent  back 
acc'>!n])anied  by  two  imperial  commissioners,  with  tlie 
nomination  in  their  pockets.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the 
clergy  and  the  ])eople  unanimously  elected  John  bishop 
John  xiiT.  of  Narni,  and  enthroned  him  by  the  name  of 
pop«-  John  XIII.  Fortunately  for  the  new  pontifi^ 
Benedict  Y.  had  died  at  Hamburg  before  the  election ; 
and  thus  he  narrowly,  and  without  any  forecast  of  his 
own,  escaped  being  numbered  in  the  blaok  list  of  anid- 
popes.  But  John  XIII.  was  in  no  sense  the  successor 
of  rBenedict;  and  it  is  only  by  a  wilful  distortion  of  the 
principal  fact  attending  his  election  that  it  can  be  res- 
cued m>m  the  obloquy  cast  upon  that  of  his  predeceasor 
Leo.  The  sufirage  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people 
was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  simple  adoption  of  a  fore* 
gone  lay  nomination;  his  title  stands  upon  no  hotter 
ground  than  that  of  Leo  VIII.^  and  it  was  probably  so 
regarded  by  the  Romans.  His  popularity  wbb  on  the 
wane  almost  as  soon  as  he  was.dected.  The  jealous  aris- 
lusurrecUon  tocracy  of  Bomo  viewed  with  extreme  disgust 
inBosMi.  bis  meddlings  with  the  civil  government,  and 
came  to  the  rash  resolution  to  shake  off  their  new  master 
and  the  foreig'u  connection  at  one  stroke,  l^olfred,  the 
prrefect,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  the  republic,  with  the  as- 

"  jRegin,  Chron.,  Pdric,  i.  p.  e87. 
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sistance  of  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  seized  the  person  of 
thp  pope,  and,  with  no  more  violence  than  was  requisite  to 
seeiH'c  rlic  state  against  his  irregular  interfen'nci^,  rou- 
vevcd  him  to  the  Campanian  frontier,  and  left  him  there 
under  the  protectioTi  of  the  ]  )eo]  )le  of  Capua,  ^\  ho  received 
and  entertained  him  hospitably  for  a  period  often  months/ 

In  the  mean  time  Iloffi*ed  had  died and  the  emperor, 
after  settling-  some  disturbances  that  had  broken  p^iuaent 
out  in  Lombardy,  contintted  bis  march  to  Rome,  or  the 
Alanned  by  the  active  movementB  of  Otho,  the 
citizens  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  John  Xlll. ; 
thf  3*  rprnlled  him  from  banishment^  sued  for  the  pardon 
of  then*  late  defection^  and  ostentatiously  replaced  him 
on  the  throne*'  But  the  emperor,  exasperated  hy  the 
repeated  treasons  of  his  Soman  subjects,  laid  asijie  the 
forbearing  pohcy  he  had  hitherto  adopted — as  much  from 
natural  d»mency  as  fivm  a  view  to  his  own  interests. 
He  promptly  seized  the  persons  of  the  primates  and 
memoers  of  the  govemment  who  had  been  most  active 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  pope ;  and  af^er  solemnising*  the 
feast  of  Christmas  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity, 
publicly  consig-ned  thirteen  of  the  rebels — among  them  the 
twelve  tribunes  of  the  people — to  the  g;alluws.  Agree- 
ably to  the  bfii  biirous  usag'e  of  the  times,  the  body  of 
Roffred  was  disiiiterredj  and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Ills  successor  Peter  had  escaped  innnediate  cap- 
tui'e,  but  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enrag-ed 
monarch;  and  after  suffering*  every  indig*nity  short  of 
death,  was  sent  into  distant  exile  in  German^'.  The  eon- 
suls  were  banished  ;  and  tlie  whole  scheme  of  g"overnment 
established  by  the  g-reat  consul  liberie  was  di;3Qolved.' 

By  these  rigorous  measures  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  Romans  was  broken.    Their  shorthved  T!' inii>  the 
republic^  unsupported  by  those  virtues  which 
are  peculiarly  necessary  to  the  maintenance  imperial 
of  that  form  of  government^  had  brought  them  >i<^eroy. 
no  blessing;  and  they  were  by  this  time  better  dis- 


>  Jief/in.  Chron.  oontfal.  MUL  965,  '  Baron,  ann.  966^ §8|  Gmmm,  Vii. 
PertZf  I  p.  C28.  Font.  i.  p.  725. 

r  U,  ibid.  ann.  966»  ibid.  p.  6S8, 
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posed  to  regard  tbemselvee  as  members  and  sulriecta  of 
the  empire.  The  emperor  had  fully  indicated^  both  to 
his  pope  and  to  the  atizenB,  in  what  light  he  regarded 
them  and  thrir  city.  Bome  woi  to  be  thenceforth  the 
metropaUs  and  eentre  of  empire^  and  the  Romans  were 
to  he  hound  hy  the  same  ties  of  allegianee  as  the  subjects 
of  even/  other  viuniclpal'ity  of  the  realm.  But  to  perpe- 
tuate this  state  of  things,  and  to  fortify  himself  a^niiist 
the  caprices  of  the  Roman  faction,  no  expedient  wa^  u|»eii 
to  him  bnt  to  strentrtlien  the  hands  of  his  client  the  pope, 
and  thronpfh  hiui  to  govern  liuuie.  For  this  purpose, 
John  XTII.  was  invited  to  celebrate  the  Easter  festival 
of  the  year  1)07  at  Ravenna,  whither  tho  cinpt  ror  had 
summoned  a  numerous  assemblage  of  Italian  bisiiops  and 
clergy  to  meet  him.  The  pontiff  presided  in  person,  and 
Otho  formally  put  him  in  possession  of  the  reco\ered 
districts  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  including  the  city 
and  territory  of  Ravenna,  and  the  district  forming  the 
modem  legation  of  Romagfna.  Atter  appointing  the 
following  Christmas  for  the  coronation  of  his  sonutho^ 
king  of  the  Germans,  as  his  associate  and  successor  in 
the  empire,  he  withdrew  into  the  healthier  dimate  of 
Coronation  Tuscany  for  the  summer  months.*  At  the 
of  Otho  n.  time  appointed,  Otho  II.  wa  ,  by  command  of 
his  father,  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Romans  by  Pope 
John  XIII.  Shortly  after  this  ceremony,  Luitprand 
bishop  of  Cremona  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Eastern 
emperor,  Nicephoms  Phocas,  to  demand  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Tneophania,  daumter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Bomanns  II.,  in  marriage  for  his  son  and  coUeagfoe. 
Luitprand  has  left  ub  a  curious  narrative  of  his  embassy, 
whidi  may  form  an  interesting  and  instructive  episode 
in  the  civil  history  of  the  pontificate. 

Very  soon  alter  the  late  revolution  at  liome,  TSice- 
Luit     d-  P^^^^^^®  had  addressed  an  embassy  to  Otho 
emUM?^  U)     Italy,  ostensibly  to  solicit  the  alHance  of  the 
CoBstanti-  powerlul  monarch  of  the  West,^  but  in  reality 
to  ascertain  the  actual  position,  and,  if  possible, 

•  Rejfm.  Chum,  coot,  ap.  iVrte,  L  p.       ^  Id,  ibid.  «»t  wo.  967»  obi  vm, 

p.  689. 
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to  fathom  the  intentions  aiul  jHojects  of  Otho.  The  re- 
port of  the  envoys  could  not  have  been  in  any  wise  con- 
sohitory.  The  vain  and  ambitious  autocrat  pj^^^^^^ 
liad  entertained  thono'hts  of  extending*  his  do-  fears  of 
minion  in  Italy ;  but  tlie  suppression  of  faction  Emp«ror 
in  Ilome,  and  the  reduction  of  the  city  and 
pontificate  to  peaceable  dependencies  of  the  great  West- 
em  monarchy,  were  felt  as  a  death-blow  to  these  hopes, 
and  inspired  well-g'rounded  fears  for  the  fate  of  the  dis- 
tant and  scattered  dependencies  of  his  crown  in  southern 
Italy.  The  Byzantine  Caesars  had  never  dropped  their 
claim  to  that  country,  nor  indeed  to  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory indnded  witliin  the  vast  dominion  of  their  pre* 
deceaeors ;  all  that  had  ever  belonged  to  that  dominion 
was  regarded  as  still  dejure  appertaining  to  it,  and  the 
actual  possessors  were  oonsiderea  as  accountable  tnistees 
or  administratprs  merely.  The  reestablishment  of  a  lio 
man  empire  of  the  West  was  in  their  view  a  deed  with- 
out  a  name,^ — an  enormous  encroachment  on  the  majesty 
of  the  throne  of  Constantinei  that  could  not  be  too  se- 
verely reprobated.  That  empire  was  now,  however^  firmly 
grasped  by  a  hand  not  likely  to  relinquish  any  of  the 
advantages  it  might  brin^  within  its  reach.  Nicephorus 
felt  how  much  too  short  his  own  arm  was  to  oppose  effeo- 
tual  resistance  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  design  that 
migfht  be  attempted  by  Otho  against  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  Greek  possessions  in  Italy.  His  envoys  carried 
back  with  them  confused  and  exaprg'erated  rei>orts  of  the 
fall  of  Hugo  and  Lambert;  tin  dethronement  and  dis- 
appeai'ance  of  Beren<rar  II.  and  his  son  Adalbert;  the 
unresisted  march  ot  Utho  and  his  northern  barbarians 
from  the  Al})s  to  the  confines  of  Cnnipania;  his  cruel 
dealings  with  the  civic  mairistracy  of  Koine  ;  his  military 
occupation  of  the  aiuicnt  (■aj)it4d  of  the  empire;  his  mak- 
ing and  unnrnkinp-  ot  popes.  From  all  these  particu- 
lars, Nicephorus  came  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that 
Otho  regarded  Italy  as  his  own,  and  that  he  awaited 
only  time  and  opportunity  to  make  it  so  from  the  Straits 
of  Messina  to  the  Alps. 

Ou  his  arrival  in  Constantinople^  Luitprand  found 
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m-ueauneni  the  mind  of  the  emperor  boihiig  with  anger 
ofLniirrwiA  mid  siisj)icion.  Many  weeks  elapsed  before  he 
conld  obtain  an  audit  ] ice.  In  the  interim  he  was  confined 
to  tlie  lodo-intr  p^<•^  iiletl  for  him  as  a  prisoner ;  he  w  as  not 
al}M\\  *  d  tn  hoiti  cuiiimunication  with  any  one  outside  his 
dours,  and  butfered  to  want  even  the  coiiiiiioiiecjl  conveni- 
ences and  comforts  ot  life.  When  at  last  he  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  emperor,  it  w  as  nither  as  a  criminal 
appearing  at  the  bar  of  his  judcre  than  ;is  tlie  ambassador 
of  an  incb^pendent  sovereig^n.  The  petulant  autocrat  iu- 
WraOi  of  tnnated  that  he  could  not  be  received  in  the 
Nicepborus.  character  of  an  ambasj?ador.  It  was,  he  said, 
incumbent  upon  him  to  mark  his  indignant  sense  of  his 
master's  ini^^nities ;  for  had  he  not  usurped  possession  of 
Borne,  as  if  it  had  been  the  city  of  an  enemy  Had  he 
not  put  to  death  many  noble  Bomans  with  the  sword  and 
the  cord  ?  Had  he  not  put  ont  the  eyes  of  some  among 
tliem^  and  sent  others  into  distant  exile?  Had  be  not 
slain  Bereng^r  and  his  son  Adelbert,  against  law  and 
justice  I^stly^  had  he  not^  after  attempting  to  possess 
iiimself  of  many  dties  and  towns  belonging  to  the  empire, 
now  sent  him  (Luitprand),  under  fidse  pretences  of  peace 
and  alliance,  merely  to  eq>y  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ? 

To  this  long  list  of  reproaches^  Luitprand  bluntly  re- 
Luupraud'g  pbed  that  all  that  bad  occurred  was  imputable 
.  to  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  emperor  and  his 

predecessors  had  neoplected  their  duty,  and  had  suffered 
disorders  to  accumulate  in  Italy,  till  the  interference  of 
a  Ibreigii  power  had  become  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  church  and  state ;  that  in  the  execution 
of  this  duty  his  master  had  not  step})ed  beyond  the  limits 
of  established  law  ;  and  that,  in  awarding  the  punish- 
ments inilicted  upon  malefactors  and  rebels,  he  bad  been 
j^i  nidctl  bv  the  statutes  of  Yaleutinian,  Tlieodnsius,  and 
Justinian.  The  emperor  had  alluded  to  the  occupation  of 
Beiieventum  and  Capua  by  bis  master:  but  those  were 
not  Greek,  but  Italian  cities;  the  inhabitants  were  Ita- 

Intimating  that  Rome  belonp:i  d  t  f  r  this  mistake.    AJplb^rt  no  donbt 

tho  empire  of  which  he  (Nioephurub)  had  had  iom«  undentandiof  with  the 

was  the  soveraigtu  Greeks  of  Cdabfi*  wad  SieUj. 

Tha  diMppMraoM  of  both  •Qoonnto 
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fians ;  they  had  been  originally  conquered  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  Lombards^  and  iSterwards  rescaed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens  by  Louis  II.  i  and  that,  therefore^  the 
emperor's  objection  on  that  score  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  a  captions  and  quarrelsome  spuit 

This  bold  retort  brought  tne  emperor  to  the  point. 
As  the  jprice  of  the  propoMd  connection,  he  re-  DemaDds  of 
quired  Otho  to  resign  Kavenua^  Rome,  and  the  Nkwphorw, 
whole  of  southern  Italy,  to  the  Byzantine  empire :  but  if, 
ijistead  of  the  more  honourable  alliance,  he  desired  only 
to  be  upon  Iriendl}'  terras  with  Constantinople,  he  must 
first  set  at  liberty  his  Roman  captives,  and  deliver  the 
rebel  princes  of  Capua  and  Beneventum,  together  with 
all  territories  comprised  within  their  principalities,  into 
the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Luitprana,  in  reply,  (lenied 
that  the  Romans  had  ever  been  deprived  of  tneir  lawful 
liberties  by  his  master;  he  had,  in  fact,  done  no  more 
than  was  requisite  to  carry  into  execution  the  donation 
of  Constant ine,  a  document  still  extant  in  the  papal 
archives  he  had  hastened  to  surrender  to  the  holy  see 
all  that  it  had  become  entitled  to  under  that  deed,  as 
also  all  diat  appertained  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in 
Germany,  and  the  other  kingdoms  subject  to  his  sceptre : 
and  it  now  only  remained  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Greeks 
to  do  the  like  act  of  justice  on  his  part. 

Luitnrand,  it  seems,  fully  aware  of  the  irritable  va- 
nity of  tne  Greek  court,  had  not  chosen  to  risk  impertteent 
the  success  of  his  mission  by  direct  assertion  of  interference 
his  master's  imperial  rank  and  title.  Pope  John 
XIII.  WBA  less  circumspect.    Intending  to  promote 
Otho's  suit^  he  despatched  legates  to  Constantinopje  with 
an  address  to  the    Emperor  of  the  Greeks,''  earnestly 
recommending  him  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Emperor  or  the  Bomans.''  The  bare  annoimcement  of 
a  request  in  such  a  form  kindled  a  tempest  of  wrath  in 
the  mind  of  the  childish  despot.    "  Such  inso-  cbiidiah 
lence,"  he  said,  "  such  blasphemy,  froni  the    rage  of 
mouth  of  a  miserable  barbarian,  was  intoler-  '^'^''^P'*®^ 

•  Luitprand  does  not  say  that  he  ever  likely  that  in  the  tenth  century  some - 
SAW  this  doonment.    It  is,  however,     thing  uf  the  kind  had  been  smuggled 
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able."  The  legates  puid  the  penalty  of  th^  master^s 
imprudence  in  a  common  gaol ;  and  Lnitprand  waa  in- 
formed that  ''the  emperor  would  not  acknowled^  as 
true  pope  the  wretched  man  who  had  communicated 
with  the  impious  son  of  Alberic  (John  XIL):  he  had  no 
doubt  but  tnat  the  impudence  of  that  person  had  been 
guo-crested  by  King*  Otho  :  tbou'^h  perhaps  the  latter  mi^ht 
be  t  .\c  u3ed  on  the  ground  of  his  barbarism ;  lie  bemg 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  when  Constantino  the  Great 
transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  earned  away  witli  him  the  whole  senate,  and 
all  th«'  Tinbilitv  of  Rome,  to  his  new  capital,  leaviniz*  be- 
hinil  him  iiuiie  bni  the  most  abject  slaves,  ti-herraen,  cooks, 
mountebanks,  and  other  vao^anonds  inid  i  nbbie." 

With  this  miserable  falsehood  Nicephorns  elo<rd  tlie 
Dismissal  of  neg-otiation.  After  some  months  more  ot  uuydu 
Luitprami.  cowanllv  ill-usag^e,  inliieted  npnu  Tiuitprand 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  treaty  that  miglit  serve  to 
gratify  the  vanity,  if  it  might  not  contribute  to  promote 
the  interests,  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  the  ambassador  was 
allowed  to  take  his  departure/ 

The  century  which  had  elapsed  smoe  the  triumph  of 
De-Una  Photiau  controvcrsy*  had  wit- 

of  ptpai  nessed  the  wreck  of  the  papal  influence  in  the 
'"hrE^t'''  While  the  power  of  the  Carolingian 

'  '  princes  was  cramblin^  to  dust,  the  Greek  em- 
pire had  been  gradually  recovering  from  the  rude  shocks 
sustained  from  the  Saracen  mvastons*  Political  as  wdl 
as  religions  contests  had  ceased  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Christian  world  on  all  points  but  one. 
The  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Byzantine  was  acknow- 
ledged over  a  great  part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Naples :  though  but  a  small  portion  of  that  territory  was 
in  actual  possession  of  the  Greeks ;  the  rest  was  dis- 
puted by  emperors  and  kings  oi  Italy,  princes  of  Beue- 

into  th«  pftpalaretaives.  BefemwM  to  *  8m  Luitpr.  Rekt.  de  Lep^  Con- 
such  an  instrument  had  become  so  com-  atant.,  np.  Vertz,  iii.  T'|>.  ."^47  .>(..^.  The 
nioD  in  the  iMier  part  of  thb  oentury  fioe  of  ibe  kg»t««  of  Pope  Jdba  XMh 
mnd  die  nract-following  ages,  tlimt  it  n  is  not  mentioned. 

difBeuIt  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  ^  Cotif.  KoukVlL  0;vl.  |>p.  390,991. 

mere  oreettire  of  fiction,  or  iiUaereport  of  tlue  work. 
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ventum  and  Capua,  iiiui  piratical  Saracens.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  papal  influence  in  the  East  had  declined 
in  the  same  decree  us  the  political  power  which  suHtained 
it;  within  that  period  the  ]>;i]ki1  state  may  be  ^aid  to 
have  vaiii-^hed  from  before  the  eyes  of  men.  The  moral 
decrepitude  of  the  pontiffs,  their  evolution  from  the  go- 
vernment, and,  perhaps  still  more,  tlieir  personal  servitude, 
— first  under  the  ii>Tiominious  yoke  of  the  liet:vrocnicv, 
and  afterwards  under  the  vig"orous  sceptre  of  the  ffreat 
consul, — had  obscured  their  spiritual  character,  and  wholly 
deprived  them  of  those  outward  trappings  of  power  which 
were  requisite  to  command  the  respect  of  a  supercilious 
and  vain-glorious  court,  which  in  ceasing  to  fear  always 
desired  to  oppress. 

In  the  West,  the  papal  influence,  though  fallen  from 
its  high  estate,  v  n  -  still  instinet  with  life  as  a  Non^ntM^ 
centre  of  hierarchical  action.  But  in  the  East 
the  fruits  of  the  triumphs  of  Borne  over  theaTdCona^- 
national  church  of  the  empire  had  withered  ^">pi"* 
away  as  soon  as  the  factions  which  had  nursed  them  into 
maturity  had  subsided*  The  momentarv  supremacy  ob- 
tained bad  never  ripened  into  right ;  it  had  never  passed 
into  hm^  nor  found  sudi  a  re^try  as  that  which  the 
Latin  pnmacy  had  built  up  for  itself  in  the  decretal  code. 
In  fact,  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches,  almost  from  the  moment  of  the  separation 
of  the  two  hranches  of  the  empire,  had  at  all  times  been 
conventionnl  and  leuipoiary  rather  than  habitual  or  per- 
manent. Tliouf^'h  the  patriarch  of  Constaiitiiiople  had 
more  than  once  bowed  the  neck  to  the  determined  will 
and  restless  activity  of  the  nont  ilf  of  Eome,  he  had  more 
frequently  appeared  before  hnu  as  ii  rival  than  as  a  sub- 
ject. On  every  oue  of  those  occasions  the  ascendeacy  of 
Kome  was  rather  apparent  than  real,  and  in  none  more 
so  tlitni  m  tlint  o-reat  success  which  iuunediately  preceded 
the  ionir  cessation  of  intercourse  so  unfortunately  revived 
upon  occasion  of  Luitj)rand*s  embassy.  Ihit  in  the  year 
971  the  Emperor  ^^icephorus  was  dethroned  and  put  to 
death,  and  John  Tzemisces  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
The  Emperor  Otho  renewed  his  application  to  the  new 
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monarch  for  the  union  of  liis  son  with  a  princess  ol  the 
imperiiil  tamily.  The  overture  vv  now  cneerfully  enter- 
tained ;  the  lady  Theophauia  was  sent  into  Italy,  and 
the  nuptials  were  solemnised  by  Pope  John  Xlil.  at 
ilome. 
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PAPAL  INFLUENCE  IN  GERMANY.— TENTH  CENTUBY. 

Bvmdlet  YI.  pop^  — Death  of  Otho  the  Great— Crisis  in  Italy— Morement  in 
favour  of  liberty— StHte  of  Rome-  Murder  of  Benedict  Vl.~  Honifaro  VIL 
pope— Benedict  VII.  pope — Otho  II.  in  Italy — His  projects,  defeat,  and  death — 
John  XIV.  popej  murdered  by  Boniface  VII.— Faction  in  Rome — John  XV. 
pope — Borne  dnriag  the  nUnority  of  Otho  IIL— Or^ry  |»ope — Hot  of 
Crescentius  and  Fhilagathoi '—  Philagatb us  (John  XVI.)  pope  Puiiishment 
of  Philagathu-s  and  Cresoentitis — SyWeater  II.  (Gcrbort)  pope  —  Oth  i  HI.  in 
Rome — ^Otho  III.  harangue*  the  Romans — Scheme  of  Otho  IlL^ — Character  of 
Otho  III. — Interferences  of  Otho  in  ecclesiastical  a&irs — Forbearance  of  the 
prieethood  under  ■eeolareontrol— lUnesa  and  dnth  of  Otho  IIL— Vioet  of  the 
Bonm  republic — Elevation  of  the  papacy  by  the  Othos — Their  dealings  with 
the  popes — General  plan  of  ecclesiastical  emancipation — Rome  and  the  Gpr- 
maaic  churches  in  the  tenth  century — The  Triucess  Sophia  at  Gandersheim — 
Controversy  about  the  superiority  of  Gandersheim — Synod  of  Polden — The 
biabope  dierifMnl  the  imperial  anvviona— linperial  9fnod  at  Todi— AiQooni* 
nemt  of  the  oaaae  of  Benward— Thaoauae  abateat  is  aattlad  by  Henry  IL 

John  XIII.  presided  over  the  Ennian  church  for  the  pe- 
riod of  seven  yeai*s  within  three  or  four  weeks."  j^^^^^^ 
After  his  death  (a.d.  97'2),  the  choice  of  tlie  popeJiJcIJ 
emperor  fell  upon  a  noble  Roman,  who  ascended  "^qJ^|J*** 
the  chair  of  Peter  by  the  title  of  Benedict  VI/ 
Otho  the  Great  died  in  the  same  year ;  and  that  event 
connects  itself  with  a  new  phasis  in  the  history  criiia  in 
of  Italy.  Without  hazarding*  a  conjecture  as  to  '^J* 
what  mig-ht  have  been  the  fate  of  that  magnificent  re^on 
if  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  Otho  I.  had  been  permitted 
to  preside  over  its  destinies  for  a  longer  period,  or  if  the 
same  opportunities,  supported  by  the  like  abilities^  had 
been  afforded  to  his  saccessors,  we  nereeive  that  we  are 
entering  upon  a  period  of  national  movement  upon  a 
larger  scale.   New  and  more  general  interests  obtmde 

•  The  exact  term,  according  to  the     Pont.  L  p.  725. 
pontifiMi  hotHu,  waa  ids  T«ara  eUmm       ^  Lb  aome  eataloguea  he  stands  as 
flMotha  and  flto  dayl.  viaem$,  Yit    Baoediet  TIL 
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themselves  among  the  materials  of  popular  agitation; 
and  while  they  luid  to  the  violence  of  the  action,  point 
clearly  enough  towards  a  broader  and  more  liberal  de* 
velopment  of  the  national  powers.  Up  to  this  point  of 
time,  we  read  in  the  history  of  Italy — as  perhaps  in  that 
of  all  feudal  states — scarcely  a  passing*  notice  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people^  except  in  connection 
with  the  niJiteriul  interests  of  kind's  wud  princes,  bishops 
and  al)l>ots,  ^eat  lords,  and  their  dependents.  When 
war  and  pejstilence  and  famine  have  swe})t  away  tens 
of  thousands,  such  calaniitie8  are  dej)]ored  rather  as  dis- 
turhino*  the  balance  of  ['arty,  or  diminishing'  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  rival  princes  and  clii^^fs,  than  with  any 
feeling  for  t lie  suHeringv  oi  the  servile  mnltitude.  But 
from  the  deatli  of  Otho  the  Great  we  iiail  the  apparition 
of  a  strictly  jiopular  spirit  anion*;-  tlie  constituejits  of  civil 
and  social  life  in  Italy.  Thouo'h  strano^ely  intermingled 
with,  and  modified  by,  the  older  elements,  the  general 
direction  is  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  essentially  tends  to 
check  the  action^  and  to  mitigate  the  worst  excesses^  of 
feudal  tyranny. 

By  the  death  of  Otho  the  Great,  and  the  disturbances 
Moment  ^  Germany,  which  detained  his  successor  in  his 
in  favour  of  owii  couutrv  for  a  term  of  between  seven  and 
^^y-  eight  yearsjltaly  was  relievedirom  that  pressure 
from  without  whose  natural  tendency  always  is  to  keep 
things  in  their  places,  and  to  resist  any  national  move* 
ment  perplexing  or  offensive  to  the  ruling  power.  Home 
had  set  a  orilliant  example  of  resistance  to  the  absolutism 
of  her  bishops ;  and  that  example  had  been  followed  by 
a  very  general  movement  of  the  cities  of  Italy  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  arbitrary  })owers  exercised  by  the  presiding 
prelates.  The  civic  nobiUt}^,  traders,  handicraftsmen,  had 
become  split  up  into  parties  and  guilds ;  some,  indeed, 
disposed  to  support  the  episcopal  dynasts,  but  a  majority 
intent  upon  the  recovery  of  those  nmnicipal  right^j  and 
privileges  which  had  fidlen  a  sucrdice  to  ecclesiastical  am- 
bition and  rapacity.  TIr  absence  of  their  imperial  pro- 
tector had  the  effect  of  throwing  hack  the  episco])al  aial 
imperial  ])ui*tie8  upon  their  own  rtJjourctJS.    Feuds  and 
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party  warfare  wore  \\'npfed  in  every  great  city  of  Italy 
with  a  perseverance  and  aiiiuiositv  unnaralleled  in  any 
prior  period.  The  civic  nobles  and  wealthier  inhabitants 
fortified  themseh  es  in  their  houses,  and  surrounded  them- 
selves with  armed  servants  and  family  dependents.  From 
these  towers  and  castles  they  issued  forth  to  give  battle 
to  their  anta<>;onists,  and  secured  themselves  withiu  their 
walls  in  case  of  reverse. 

jS'o  city  of  Italy  abounded  in  sur]i  places  of  refugee 
to  the  same  extent  as  Rome.  The  reiiKuns  of  stateof 
the  oTeat  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  colossal 
monuments  of  antiquity,  were  for  the  meet  part  converted 
to  this  use.  Theodora  and  Marozia^  the  great  consul 
Alberic,  and  his  sou  John  XII.,  had  g-ovemed  Rome  from 
the  mole  of  Hadrian,  whose  solid  structure  bade  defiance 
to  the  sieg'e-tactics  of  the  age.  Tlie  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
tbe  baths  of  Nero,  Un^  Palatine  buildinea,  were  converted 
into  fortSy  and  occupied  b}  consuls,  tribunes^  and  nobles^ 
jealously  watchmg  and  checking  each  other's  movements. 
The  lawless  tenancies  of  such  a  state  of  society  were, 
however,  modified  bv  the  necessity  of  combination ;  and 
they  brought  with  them^  tbe  further  advantage  of  lifting 
the  mass  of  tbe  people  into  a  degree  of  importance  tbey 
had  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  Though  destitute  of  any^  (wr- 
ganised  government,  die  people  of  Borne  were  now  in  a 
condition  to  help  themselves ;  and  their  first  effort  to  that 
end  was  successftil.  They  set  up  a  certain  cardinal  deacon, 
Francone,  son  of  Ferrucio,  atjainst  the  imperial  pontiff 
Benedict  VL.  and  enthroned  liim  by  the  niiine  of  Boni- 
face YII.  The  intruder  seized  the  person  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Benedict  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Benedict  vi.} 
St.  Angelo,  where  he  was  either  strangled  or  suf-  viL 
fered  to  die  of  hunger.'  But  the  popular  party, 
under  the  chieftainship  of  a  Roman  notable  called  Cre- 
scentius,  or  Cencius,  was  still  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
powBrs  of  the  Tusculan  faction,  whose  interests  now  coin- 
cideil  with  those  of  the  imperial  faction ;  and  the  intruder 
Boniface  fled  by  sea  to  Constantinople,  after  emptying 
the  pontifical  treasury  of  all  its  valuable  contents. 

•  Ciaemu,  Vit  Ftot  L  p.  731. 
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The  TmHSPlang  remained  ibr  the  present  masters  of 
Beu«ilk(  VII.  the  holy  see;  and  they  dmosed  of  it  by  the 
election  and  instahnent  of  Benedict  bishop  of 

Sutri,  by  the  name  of  Benedict  VII.**    In  the  year  980, 
OthoiLin  ^^^6  Emperor  OthoII.  was  set  free  to  attend  to 

'*^y*    the  interests  of  his  Italian  dominions ;  and  in 
the  spring"  of  the  year  981  he  marched  to  Rome,  where 
he  found  the  g-ovemment  in  friendly  hands.  Hurried 
onward  by  military  nrdnur,  he  rashly  resolved,  with  the 
inadequate  force  nt  lii.s  command,  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
nuproj.xrts  ^^"theni  Itnly  into  pus6e8»ion  by  the  simulta- 
ii«<iBai,  »od' ueous  CApulsion  of  Greeks  and  Saracens.  But 
this  design  had  been  betrayed  to  tlie  Byzantine 
court,  and  the  Emperors  Basil  XL  and  Constantiiie  IX. 
made  common  cause  with  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  for  their 
mutual  defence.   Otho  incautiously  rushed  upon  the  con- 
federates^ and  sustained  a  iiital  repulse.   Aner  escaping^ 
many  dangers  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victors^  the  empe- 
ror reappeared  at  Rome  in  the  humiliating*  guise  of  a 
fngitive ;  and  there  he  suddenly  died,  in  me  month  of 
December  983,  at  the  early  age  of     enty-eight.  In 
the  July  of  the  same  year  Benedict  VII.  fiiad  preceded 
John  xiy.  him  to  the  ffrave }  and  Otho,  before  he  expired, 

pope,  nominated  bis  chancellor,  Brono  bishop  of  Pa* 
via,  and  enthroned  him  by  the  name  of  John  XIV* 

The  death  of  the  emperor  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
'Murdered  bv  populsT  party.  With  the  aid  of  the  Oreeks, 
Boiiifco»vii.p^ji|x)iie  (Boniftce  VII.)  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  Italy,  and  was  secretly  introduced  into  the  city 
by  the  Crescentian  faction.  John  XIV.  was  surprised  in 
his  palace,  and  st^irved  to  death  in  a  dung-eon  of  the 
castle  of  St.  An^elo.  By  a  hwh-h  distribution  of  the 
wealth  broug-ht  with  him  from  Constantinople,  Boniface 
maintained  himself  upon  the  polluted  thi*one  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  eleven  months  afterwards. 

The  decease  of  Boniface  \  II.  was  the  sig-nal  for  in- 
cessant feuds  and  almost  daily  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of 


*  The  int«rpoktion  uf  a  Pope  Donus, 
or  Doninu^.  bt?tween  the  two  fi«nodicts 
u  rejected  by  erory  hisloruwl  critie  wf 


the  period.  Sec  Faffi,  lid  Baron,  uin, 
974,  §  t ;  tad  Simondit  Bep.  luL  L  p. 
173. 
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Rome.  lasuing' from  thdir  fiutneeseSj  the  diiFer-  Factbnm 
ent  parties  gave  i»attle  to  each  other  whenever 
they  met ;  so  that  the  ehortest  excarsioii  beyond  every 
man's  door  was  a  miniature  campaign.    Alberic  count 
of  Tusculum,  the  chief  of  the  imperial  party,  and  Cre- 
scentius,  or  Cenci,  the  leader  of  the  populace,  contested 
the  appointment  oi  the  pope.    The  imperialists  obtained 
possession  of  the  dead  body  of  Boniface,  and,  after  drag*- 
^ntf  it  ig-nominiously  throug'h  the  streets,  and  mutilating* 
it  with  insane  fury,  left  the  remains  to  rot  in  the  Piazxa 
Colonna."    Each  party  now  set  up  a  pope  of  its  own ; 
but  success  appears  ultimately  to  have  rested  with  the 
Ttiscnlnns ;  and  John,  the  son  of  Leo,  figures  in  the  pon- 
tifiral  cataloo'nes  under  the  name  of  John  XV.  joimxv. 
But  soon  afterwards,  by  tlie  death  of  Alberic  P**i^* 
of  Tusculum,  the  tables  were  turned  against  the  impe- 
rialists.   Crescentius  was  once  more  master  of  the  cityrj 
and  John  XV.^  more  fortunate  than  his  three  prede- 
cessors, escaped^  safe  in  life  and  limb^  into  Tuscany 
(A.D.  987). 

Otho  grandson  and  heir  of  the  ^reat  monarch 
under  whose  g-overnment  Italy  had  retrieved  ^^^e  j^^j^^ 
much  of  her  forfeited  prospenty^  was  at  this  the  minurity 
moment  a  child  of  scarcely  seven  years'  of  age.  ^ 
Placed  hvhis  father  under  the  goardionship  of  his  Greek 
mother  I'heophaniay  he  imbihea  her  tastes  and  feelings 
together,  and  aD  the  knowledge  of  language  and  anti- 
quity she  herself  was  qualified  to  impart  Though  the 
information  conveyed  may  not  have  amounted  to  much^ 
it  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  young  prince  to  a  degree  of 
attainincnt  far  above  the  youth  of  his  age  and  nation. 
During  his  nonao;e,  no  effectual  step  could  be  taken  to 
support  the  imperial  party  in  Rome.  The  Tusculans 
were  successfully  repressed  ;  Crescentius  took  u[)ou  liim 
the  title  of  consul,  and  iadulo-ed  the  citizens  with  one 
of  those  passing  visions  of  freedom  and  self-government 

•  The  Jesuit  Olfiuin,  in  his  notes  to  and  buried  by  lh«  pioiw  care  of  iOOM  of 

Ciaconp,  in  Vit  B  nif,  VIT.,  says  that  the  clergy. 

the  body  ot  this  wretched  beingt  wa»  '  He  was  hardly  three  yemtn  old  at 

exposed  in  Plato*  Latemwoii?*  but  tha  dmlh  of  hb  Isther,  Othp  IL,  lA  9%3. 
that  it  was,  after  aome daya, taken  »«ray 

TOL.  III.  K  K 
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wMch  had  more  flum  oiioe  flattered  them  into  a  bdief 

in  their  own  capacity  to  revive  and  sustain  the  institu- 
tions of  their  IbrL'lathers.  But  the  quiescence  of  the  short 
term  of  nine  or  ten  years  had  not  taught  them  either  to 
mature  their  civic  poHty,  or  to  renounce  a  spirit  of  fac- 
tion irreconcilable  with  any  durable  form  of  <roverniuent. 
I'ope  John  XV.  died  in  the  year  996 ;  and  in  the  same 
year  Otho  III.,  then  barelv sixteen  years  of  a<rp,  assumed 
the  reins  of  «;«ivernment.  His  mother,  Theuiiliania,  had 
manacfed  tijc  ntlairs  of  Italy  with  yig-our  and  discretion  ; 
and  notliint^  occurred  to  impede  the  march  of  the  young" 
kino-  to  the  city  he  had  been  tauii^'ht  to  love  and  respect 
as  the  capital  and  proper  seat  of  empire.  And  there  he 
set  up  his  throne  without  opposition ;  he  nominated  his 
cousin  Bruno  to  the  papacy,  and  enthroned  him  by  the 
Gregory  V.  name  of  Gregory  V.  The  new  pontiff  soon  after- 
pope,  vards  crowned  him  emperor  of  the  Romans 
and  Otho  retired  into  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north  for 
the  summer  months* 

Crescentius,  it  appears^  had  received  a  free  pardon 
Plot  of  Crps-  ^^'^"^  emptor  through  the  mterceasion  of 
(vniiiis  and  Popc  Gregory.  But  the  young  monarch  had 
scarcely  turned  his  back  upon  itome,  when  the 
pope  was,  by  force  or  intimidation^  expelled  from  the  city, 
and  driven  to  take  refuse  in  Lombardy.  Otho^  in  whom 
a  taste  for  the  Byzantine  connection  had  been  fostered 
by  his  mother,  had  selected  Philagathus  bishop  of  Pia- 
cenza — a  Calabrian  Greek — to  soHcit  the  hand  of  a  prin- 
cess of  the  imperial  family  of  Constantinupk.  The  envoy 
returned  with  two  ambassadors  from  that  coui  t.  It  hap- 
nened  strangely  that,  on  their  return,  the  three  ;ioent5 
landed  at  itome,  and  were  with  extraordinary  facility 
prevailed  uoon  by  Crescpiitins  to  take  part  in  a  plot  for 
liberating  the  republic  trom  tlie  barbarian  voke,  niid  re- 
annexing*  it  to  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and,  a?^  nii  earnest 
of  hi6  sincerity,  Cresceutius  elevated  Philaaathus  himsdf 
to  the  papal  throne,  by  the  title  of  John  XVI,*" 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  this  unprovoked  usurpation 

s  o n  AwenridB  Dtj  (S61b  olMaj,  )       *  Banm.  aan.  M6,  §§  15-18,  quotiog 

from  tlw  "  Aelft  6.  NiU  AUwliA^ 
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reached  the  ears  of  Gregory  V.  in  Lombardy^  Phiu«thui» 
he  hastened  to  convoke  a  mat  synod  at  Pa  via.  (Johnxvi.) 
The  assembly,  we  are  tola,  was  attended  by  all 
the  prelates  of  Italy,  and  very  many  German  and  French 
bishops.  Without  a  disseiitient  voice,  sentence  of  excom- 
munication and  anathema  was  issued  agauist  Crescentius 
and  his  pope  John  XVI.;  and  the  emperor^  without  a 
moment^s  delay,  put  himself  in  march  for  the  south.  On 
his  approach,  the  intruder  consulted  his  own  safety  by  a 
hasty  night;  but  unhu-kiiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  pur- 
siH  I  S,  and  was  brouo  ht  back  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Cres- 
centius, meanwhile,  retired  with  hi^^  friends  to  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  bade  deiiiince  to  the  imperial 
arms.    In  conformity  with  the  savage  practice  p^j^j^^j^ 
of  the  age,  Philagathus  was  cruelly  mutilated  o? Pho^^ 
by  his  captors;  and  in  this  state,  by  order  of  gJJjJJjSJjJ 
Fope  Gregory,  paraded  through  the  streets  on 
an  ass,  with  his  face  to  the  tail  of  the  animaL  The 
fate  of  Crescentius  is  difierently  told  by  the  German  and 
the  Italian  annalists.    From  the  former  it  should  appear 
that  the  mole  of  Hadrian  was  gallantly  stormed  by  the 
imperialists ;  that  Crescentius  was  takeit  alive,  and  after- 
wards  publicly  beheaded  as  a  traitor  in  die  Meadows  of 
Nero.   Other  accounts  affirm  that  the  unfortunate  con- 
sul was  enticed  from  the  castle  under  a  safe-conduct  to 
treat  for  a  surrender;  that  he  was  treacherously  made 
prisoner;  and  that  the  emperor  forthwith  (ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  bodv  to  be  hanged  up  by 
the  heels  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,* 

i-ope  Gregory  V.  died  in  the  year  999 ;  svivester  il 
nnd  Otho  III.  raised  Ins  fneiid  and  preceptor,  (Q«ri»irt) 
Gerbert  archbishop  of  Kavenna,  to  the  papal  otho^Ki.  in 
throne.   The  new  pontiff  assumed  the  name  of 

I  For  these  aereitd  vertbiit  of  the  Me^mumaiB,  lib.  i.  oe.  xi.  xit., 

Aibir,  see  the  authorities  quoleil  by  ap.  Murat.  Ss.  Kr.  Ital.  toni.  iv.  p.  1 1 ; 

Fleury,  xii.  p.  326 ;  M(ucoii,  Comm.  de  and  oompare  Laudidphus  Senior,  Uist. 

Keb.  Imp.  &c.  i.  pp.  96,  97;  Cent.  Mag-  Mediol.  ub.  H.  c.  xix.  ibid.  p.  81;  and 

deb.  cent.  x.  p.  719.    Sumondi  (Rep.  the  C/i;o;r  C«*ft///t7»A.  lib.  ii.  c.  xviii  II 11. 

Ital.  &c.  vol  i.  p.  169)  adopts  the  Ita-  p.  352.     Muratori  admits  the  impro- 

lian  Tersion  without  suspicion  from  the  babilily  of  the  aooonnt  which  imputes 

**AotM  S.  Nili"  as  quoted  by  Baronius,  the  tre«ch«7. 
ftd  ■an.  996,  ^  16-18;  btt(  see  Amu/- 
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Sylreeter  II.  After  setding  affain  in  Italy^  Otho  III. 
spent  two  years  of  his  short  but  active  life  in  Germanj'* 
In  the  year  1000  he  returned  once  more  to  the  land  of 

his  aHectioiis.  Pope  Sylvester  was  ill  at  ease  in  his  new 
position.  The  CresceDUuii^  or  popular  party,  thougli  it 
conlil  liml  no  hold  in  the  city,  was  still  unbroken.  The 
chiefs  of  the  factiou  had  retired  to,  and  retained  military 
possession  of,  the  strong;  fortress  of  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  on 
the  Anio,  at  a  distance  of  about  eiofbteen  Eno-Hsh  miles 
east  ut  lumip,  Tbe  intervening*  plain  tract  became  the 
held  ()t  ni:ni\  Moody  actions  between  the  imperiali^is 
within  1111(1  tlir  J  ilmrtine  exiles  without  the  walls.  These 
feuds  embittered  the  nnimosity  between  the  two  parties; 
and  Pope  Sylvester  earnestly  entreated  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  to  restore  peace,  if  possible,  upon  terms 
which  should  give  a  triumph  to  neither.  About  the  close 
of  the  year  1000  Otho  III.  arrived  at  Rome,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tivoli.  After  an  obstinate  defence^  the  exiles 
were  prevailed  on  to  surrender,  and,  to  the  mortification 
of  their  rivals  in  Rome,  received  a  free  pardon.  Exas]>er- 
ated  by  the  unexpected  lenity^  which  disappointed  them 
of  their  anticipated  revenge,  the  Boman  populace  flew 
to  anns^  and  rushed  upon  the  emperor  and  his  German 
l^ard.  Bishop  Bemward  of  Hildesheim,  a  prelate  of  the 
imperial  suite,  and  a  man  of  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  granied  the  miraculous  lance  which,  according  to 
popular  beuef,  pierced  the  side  of  the  Saviour^  and  ad- 
vanced with  it  m  firont  of  the  impmal  array.  At  once 
the  tumult  was  hushed ;  the  populace  reverently  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  retired  to  their  homes. 

On  the  following"  day,  the  emperor  proclaimed  a  ge- 
Otho  III.  ^^^^^^  assembly  of  the  Roman  people,  for  the 
haranguts  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  ol  iidelity  to  his  per- 
son  uTid  o-<^vpninient.    He  had  caused  an  ele- 
vated stand, or  tribune,  to  be  erected;  and  from  that  lofty 
station  he  harangued  them  in  correct  Latin  phrase.  lio- 
mnns/'  he  said,  "  are  you  not  my  own  Komans, — my 
people,  for  whom  I  have  left  behind  me  country,  and 
home,  and  kindred;  for  whom  I  have  forsaken  ni}' native 
Saxons  and  my  faithful  Germans^— my  own  blood  reia- 
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tions, — -and  have  carried  vou  in  my  arms  to  the  remotest 

t)artB  of  my  eni}>ire^  where  your  fathers,  even  alWr  they 
lad  conquered  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  never  able  to 
plant  a  foot?  All  this  have  I  done,  that  I  mig*ht  spread 
your  name  and  3'our  renown  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Nay,  I  have  adopted  you  as  my  children,  and  preferred 
you  above  all  others,  and  have  for  your  sakes  drawn 
down  envy  and  iU-wiU  upon  myself.  In  return  for  all 
tins  love^  yon  have  driyen  your  father  from  you^  yon 
haye  cruelly  slain  my  seryants;  yon  have  dosed  your 
gpates  against  me^  thoug*h  you  cannot  close  my  heart 
affainst  you.  Yet  what  hatti  it  profited  yon?  With  a 
glance  of  my  eye  I  haye  detected^  and  am  now  able  to 
point  with  my  nnger  at,  the  yerv  authors  and  moyers  of 
this  sedition:  and  while  I  am  tnus  able  to  expose  them 
to  the  public  gaasCi  I  haye  no  apprehensions  of  bein^  mis- 
led ;  for  it  wonld  be  monstrous  mdeed  if  my  own  fiithfiil 
friendsj  whose  innocence  is  my  glory,  were  to  be  so  con- 
founded in  my  mind  with  the  guilty,  that  I  could  not 
disl^ffuish  them  from  each  other/''^ 

The  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  correctness  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  noble  bearinof  of  the  imperial  orator,  scheme  of 
produced  u  juofound  iiujircssion  upoa  the  audi-  O'fcoiKL 
ence.  They  not  oidy  took  the  oaths  required  with  ap- 
parent prood-will,  but  themselves  did  execution  on  those 
who  had  seduced  them  into  the  sedition  uf  the  previous 
day.  But  with  all  these  demonstrations  of  contideiice, 
Otho  did  not  tarry  long  among  his  aliei  tionate  Itomans. 
He  retired  with  his  friend  Pope  Sylvester  to  Ravenna, 
\\  hore  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  after  despatching"  an 
urgent  summons  to  the  princes  of  Germany  to  join  him, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  with  all  the  military  force  they 
could  muster.  He  had,  in  fact,  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood,— probably  at  the  suggestion  of  his  ambitious  mo- 
ther Theophania,^ — indulged  in  the  dreamy  contemplation 
of  a  renovated  church  and  empire,  framed  upon  the  model 
exhibited  in  the  garbled  histories  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stnntine  the  Great;  narratives  by  this  time  iiK  nrabl^^ 
disiig^ed  by  fisibulous  tradition  and  forgery.    With  this 

1  ViL  S,  Bwiwardi,  ap.  Periz,  torn.  W,  p»  770. 
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view,  he  hod  accustomed  himself  to  regard  the  city  of 
liome  as  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  he  had  revived  some 
of  the  oldfr  lonns  of  the  imperial  state,  and  borrowed 
others  tVoiii  the  practice  of  tlie  JU  zantiiie  ruurt.  He  had 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  even  aspired  to  the  distinction  of 
an  orator.  It  is  believed  of  liim  tliat  he  conternj)lated 
the  reunion  of  all  the  various  members  of  the  Western 
empire  into  one  imperial  state^  and  the  reestablishment 
of  that  strict  connu  bial  union  with  the  church  which,  in 
the  speculations  of  the  age,  was  regarded  as  the  ideal  of 
perfect  govenmient. 

The  character  and  habits  of  this  sin^lar  youth  are 
Charaotv  r  of  painted  with  the  most  opposite  colours  by 
otho  UL  triends  and  opponents*  It  would  be  too  much 
to  ffive  him  credit  for  the  steadiness  of  purpose  re(}uisite 
to  uie  accomplishment  of  the  ^gautic  oesiffn  he  is  said 
to  haye  entertanied.  The  Tisions  of  an  araent^  perhaps 
a  poetical  mind,  are  not  often  accompanied  by  that  ma- 
tured and  well-digested  plan  of  action,  wUcb  reflection 
and  experience  mone  can  suggest  In  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.^  a  lively^  active  and  sensitive  spirit  was  ill  sus- 
tained by  a  weak  and  sickly  body.  Under  the  fluetujiting 
influence  of  indisposition  or  health  he  was  8usce|)tible  of 
the  most  opposite  impressions.  He  was  a  (lilig-ent  collec- 
tor of  holy  relics/  he  founded  several  monasteries  and 
relio-ious  houses,  and  soug'ht  the  conversation  of  men  of 
reputed  learning  and  sanctity  of  life.'  He  is  even  said  to 
have  contemplated  retiriii<>-  from  the  world  after  he  should 
have  neconiplislKKl  his  great  scheme  of  empire;  an  in- 
tention (juite  consistent  with  tlie  state  of  the  religious 
conscience  of  an  u^e  of  exaggerated  viceSj  extravagant 
remorse,  and  ascetic  practice.  Some  contemporary  Ita- 
lian writers,  on  the  other  hand,  describe  him  as  a  cruel, 
iaithiess,  and  lustful  tyrant,  capable  of  dragging  Ste- 
phania,  the  desolate  widow  of  the  murdered  (Si^scentiuB. 
to  his  bed."   His  mode  of  dealing  with  eodesiasticu 

^  Thangmari  Vlt.  S.  Bemwudl,  ap.  "  ThestoriM  told  ofStepbania  diftr. 

Pertz,  iv.  pp.  770,  771.  Amvlph  of  Milan  (loc  mod.  cit.)  Mjt 

'  Petri  Damkmi  Vit.  S.  Romualdi,  that  she  wm  delivered  np  to  tiie  oat* 

SaOfiifai  rap.  p.85S.  n^of  (li»Q«nuiMi.  LoMla^gim 
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affairs  aiiswers  to  no  strict  principle  of  ^^^^-j^^^  ^ 
interference  with  the  sacerdotal  prerogative,  of  olho"ir 
and  thus  affords  sufficient  ])roof  that  the  relin-  "'^JjjjjJJ***^ 
ouishment  of  any  presuinod  rig-ht  of  his  crowii 
lormed  no  part  of  his  pro  jected  union  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers.  During-  his  residence  in  Germany, 
prior  to  his  last  ex]iedition  to  Italvj  he  erected  the  city 
of  Gnesen  in  Poland  into  a  nietropolitiiii  sec;  and  of  his 
own  prerogative  instituted  l)ishopric8  in  various  parts  of 
his  Germanic  i^ealms."  These  appointments  appear  upon 
the  national  records  as  acts  of  imperial  prerogative  i  and 
in  some  cases  they  seem  to  have  been  done  in  derogfa- 
tion  of  prior  eodesiftstical  jurisdictions.  More  fatal  de- 
fects nu^ht  have  been  detected  in  the  elevation  of  ins 
cousin  £uno,  and  subseqoentlv  of  his  £riend  and  tutor 
Gerbeit,  to  the  papal  see;  both  of  whom  were  to  all  in- 
tents and  pm|>oee8  the  creatures  of  his  arbitrary  wilL** 
Both  were  foreigners^  and  were  known  to  the  Bomans  in 
no  other  character  than  as  the  servants  of  a  foreign 
master.  And  if^  in  fact^  Borne  was  to  become  and  con- 
tinue to  be  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  seat 
of  empire,  no  other  arrangement  is  ooncdvable;  regard 
bemg  had  to  the  indistinctness  of  men's  ideas  of  the  just 


a  long  and  oinriotttljr  exagff«r«led  ac- 
count of  the  injuries  she  had  sustained, 
and  of  the  foul  revenge  she  took  of  her 
tyrant  (Hist,  ubi  sup.  pp.  81, 82) during 
his  last  illness.  Leo  of  Ostia  (Chron. 
Cassin.  lib.  ii.  c.  xxiv.  p.  355)  alludes 
to  this  iinpiuk'ut  fiction;  but  with  an 
ut  fcrtur,"  shuwintr  thnt  he  accepted 
it  ati  rumour  only,  ii  m  strange  that 
Sinumdi  ahoald  Mve  exercised  so  litdo 
eireuraspwtion  as  to  adopt  this  incre- 
dible tulf  aliaust  in  toto  lu  h'La  lUiL  of 
the  ItaliiiQ  llcpublics. 

"  M<iscou,  Comm.  Sec.  i.  p.  101 :  Flfury, 
xiii.  pp.  33y,  ."UO.    bee  al.Ho  Huruniua 

Snn.  999,  %  13),  ouoUng  the  Chron.  of 
itmar  of  Merseburg  as  to  the  erec- 
tion uf  Uaesen  into  an  arcbiepiscopal 
•ee.  The  cardinal  slips  oat  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  imputing  the^M»  acts  of  eccle- 
siastical power  to  tlic  curdiual-legate  of 
the  holy  aee,  wlio  was,  he  teOs  «» wnt 
with  the  emperor  into  Germany.  He 
does  not,  liowevor,  name  the  carditiai- 
l^ftle  In  ^oeslioiii  and  wa  kaom  not 


where  the  fact  of  any  such  person  hav- 
ing been  attached  to  the  imperiul  court 
is  to  be  found.  We  suspect  it  \\m  an 
ingenious  conjecture  of  the  cardinal's, 
given  as  the  only  mode  of  explaining  the 
anomaly;  ergo — a  fact.  But  he  pro 
ceeds — somewhat  inconsistently,  after 
explaining  the  transaction  to  hb  own 
satisfaction — to  throw  doubt  upon  tho 
fitct  itself;  b<-<'ause  he  finds  that  Ore- 

fory  VII.  (eighty  years  afterwards) 
new  nothing  of  any  arohiepibcopal  see 
in  Poland.  Oont  Ong*  VIL  Vpp.  lib, 

iii.  ep  7-1, 

"  Thire  could  be  no  mistake.  The 
awent  of  the  clergy,  senate,  vaMal»,and 

peoplo  tn  th<"<p  nominjilioTis  were  ob- 
viously mere  iVnuiiilUjes.  1  he  Gerumn 
annalists  do  not,  indeed,  mince  the  mat- 
ter. They  He'?<Tibe  Gregory  V.  and 
Sylvester  II.  as  appointed  at/  the  em- 
peror, just  as  they  desoribe  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  created  bjf  luBl  in 
Germany  as  his  croations. 
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limits  of  the  secular  and  ecdesiastical  powers,  and  tlie 

nuiiibtiless  collisions  which,  under  any  other  regnlation, 
must  have  occurred  to  distui'b  the  couiae  of  regular  go- 
vernment.'' 

And  there  are,  in  the  history  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
Forbearance  SaxoD  cmperors  with  the  people  and  church  of 
of  the  priest- }|ome,  many  indications  of  a  tretful  uneasiness 
'*'*5lM;ui!Ii*'  under  the  sense  of  servitude  such  a  conn*  i  ti^n 
control,  could  uot  fail  to  bring  with  it.  The  ]h  oplt  ex- 
pressed their  deep  o-nifltre  hv  frequent — almost  im 
cable — revolts  and  tumults.  'Ylw  cinirchmen  were  for  the 
moment  content  to  abide  their  tmie ;  and  for  this  dilatory 
policy  they  had  good  and  sufficient  grounds.  Whatever 
resentments  may  have  been  inspired  by  the  late  arbitrary 
interferences  of  tlie  secular  power,  they  found  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  sudden  and  almost  miraculous  augmen- 
tation of  their  spiritual  authority  in  ever}^  quarter  of 
Latin  Christendom.  The  emperors  of  the  Saxon  fine 
identified  themselves  and  their  interests  with  those  of  the 
popes  they  set  up ;  they  regarded  whatever  might  con- 
trioute  to  the  exaltation  of  we  holy  see  as  a  homage  and 
^  an  increment  to  their  own  power  and  glon\  Home  was 
now  the  city  of  the  emperor ;  the  pontin  of  Rome  was 
the  supreme  bishop  of  the  empure ;  the  emperor  was  the 
patron  and  protector  of  the  pope,  and  the  extension  of 
the  spiritual  influraee  of  the  pontiff  was  in  reality  an 
extension  of  his  own  political  influence  at  home  and 
abroad.  According*  to  every  analofry  of  human  aflairs, 
sucli  a  state  ol  thing's  could  not  h<[ ,  and  whatever  ad- 
vantage could  be  derived  Ironi  il  must  rest  with  the  ]v.irrv 
that  was  cunning  enough  or  strong  enough  to  man  it  i  in 
its  own  coherence  when  the  inevitable  disruption  should 
take  place. 

After  his  retirement  from  IJome.  and  while  awaitnitr 
Til,,,...  n,.,i  the  arrival  of  tlie  overwheinnng:  reinforcements 
deaUiof  he  expectt  il  from  his  German  heges,  the  empe- 
OtholiT.       .^^j^j  j^j^  |)()|,|.  Sylvester  celebrated  the  Christ- 
mas at  Todi,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto*    Thence  they  re- 

*  The  example  of  Consluitiiiopk  has  flmiiM  ii»  with  »  eaae  pandkl  to  llal 
eontcmplaiad  in  the  l«xt 
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moved  to  Paterno,  near  Civita  Castellana,  at  a  distance  of 
about  tweiitv-five  miles  north  of  Rome.  Here  Otlio  was 
attacked  by  a  lingering"  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
short-lived  career  on  the  28d  of  January  1002,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  a<;e.  Several  Italian  writers 
have  chosen  to  ascribe  his  detitli  to  poison,  administered 
by  Stephania,  widow  of  Crescentiiis,  whom  he  is  said  to 
ha?e  debanched.  But  the  story  is  tainted  by  so  many 
improbabilities,  and  the  weakly  health  of  the  young  mon- 
arch  80  peculiarly  exposed  mm  to  the  influenoee  of  a 
climate  at  all  times  uncongenial  to  the  northern  consti- 
tution^ that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  adopt  the  more  pro- 
bable narrative  of  his  coantrymen  and  attendants.** 

At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  the  papacy  had  lived 
through  the  most  critical  period  of  itsjKmtical  y,^,^ 
existence.  From  the  reign  of  John  VIII.  to  ''g^  ^ 
the  invasion  of  Otho  the  Oreat,  the  popes  of 
Rome  had  fsillen  to  the  lowest  depths  of  religious  and 
sodal  degradation.  They  had  been  alternately  the  slaves 
and  the  victims  of  faction.  From  the  latter  epoch  they 
emerged  once  more  into  moral  and  political  being,  but 
as  the  cliciitri  and  dependents  of  a  military  protector. 
The  course  of  papal  history  throughout  botn  periods 
shows  demonstrably  that  the  Itaiiaii  laity  were  gTa- 
dually  learning  to  detach  themselves  from  sacerdotal  do- 
mination. The  Romans  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their 
bishops,  and  gloried  in  the  achievement  of  re]>ublicau 
libertv.  Upon  this  subject  the  adverse  factions  were  as 
nnanimous  as  party  views  and  interests  permitrtd.  They 
fought,  not  for  tlip  pnpncy,  but  for  party  ascendencv'; 
and  in  the  frenzy  of  nitestine  stritie  neglected  every  pre- 

n  Rfories  of  pni.soninir'»  nre  always  to  Otho  to  death.    At  hor  request,  tho 

be  received  with  great  cuutioo.    There  emperor  had  not  only  restored  to  John, 

aWMveral  reasons  for  helieving  that  the  -her  son  by  Crescentius,  all  his  father's 

Kraneror  Otho  III.  died  of  a  alow  di-  confiscated  property,  but  had  mude  him 

matic  fever.  Fi>«/,  he  himself  apprised  imperial  prefect  of  Home.    The  death 

hb  friend  Thangmar  (bioejapher  df  St.  of  Otho  deprived  him  of  that  office,  and 

Bcrnward)th«tfever  had  been  hanging  threw  him  back  into  the  position  of  a 

about  htm  for  some  time,  and  ho  had  P'^^Or'  chief  in  opposition  to  the  surriv- 

eomplained  to  him  several  days  before  ingTusculan  faction.  Sec  Ard,  Geaeh.  t. 

his  ill  nth  ;  find  srrmiilff.      tn  tb.c  nllrtrt'd  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  T>^7  :  conf.  Thurjffm^  Yji. 

poisoning,  btt-phania  had  nothing  to  S.  Bemw.,  i'er/z,  iv.  p.  "75;  LantlxrU^ 

f^ln  tnd  every  thing  to  loee  by  patting  Yit.  Heriberti,  §  7.  ibid.  p.  745. 
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caution  for  the  security  of  their  newly-acquired  liberties. 

Still,  it  they  were  ever  to  be  broug'ht  back  under  the 
pupal  yoke,  it  must  be  by  a  preponderant  external  force. 
This  operation  w  as  accompliished  by  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.  The  llomans  paid  the  penalty  ot  the 
incurable  vices  which  disorg-anised  or  neutralised  all  their 
aspirations  after  political  freedom,  and  they  soon  leai^ned 
to  kiss  the  hand  which  had  dashed  the  cup  oi  hberty  from 
their  lips. 

But  the  Othos  performed  more  important  services  to 
jjj^^^jj^  the  popes  than  the  mere  resuscitation  of  their 
thft  papscy  civic  ascendcncv.  They  reopened  the  commu- 
by  iiie  othoB.  nication,  and  strengthened  the  rehgious  bonds 
which  connected  the  pontiffs  of  Borne  with  the  people 
and  the  hierarchy  of  Italy  and  the  north.  They  identi- 
fied their  own  interests  with  those  of  their  pontifical 
chentSy  and  raised  them  to  a  seat  heeide  themselves  on 
the  throne  of  empire.  The  first  Otho  restored  the  entire 
domain  that  haa  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  His  ^ndson  defined  and  extended  the 
Ihnits  of  prior  genuine  endowments  and  acquisitions. 
He  clearea  the  title  of  die  papacy  by  a  diarter  so  framed 
as  to  dissipate  the  doubts  created,  on  the  one  hand,  b^ 
forgery  and  usurpation ;  and  on  the  other,  by  the  profli- 
gate fdienations  of  the  pontifis  themselves,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  their  own  feudal  subjects  and  neigh- 
bours/ 

In  all  their  public  acts^  the  Othos  spoke  and  dealt 
Their  deal.  ^^^^^^  their  ecclesiastical  staff  as  niaisti  rs.  They 
ings  with  the  meted  out  to  them  their  possessions;  they  pre- 
scribed  the  mode  of  enjoyment ;  they  quashed 
episcopal  aud  papal  ahenations^  and  freely  reprehended 

'  See  the  ciiarler,  ap.  Pertr^  Lefom,  deDy  deeeribed  in  fntt  property ;  ud 

torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  162.  This  (in  tini.  nt  annuls  tho  fu'riti  iu<5  ilouiaions  of  Con- 
more  fNurticularlj  provides  aguiu^tlbosti  stontine,  Louiti  tb«  Piuus,  and  Cbailet 
•Uenstions  of  ehiurah  prop^^rty  whidi  the  Bald.  He  did  the  like  tenrioe  to 
had  resulted  from  tht-  "  civrelesbtiess  and  tho  sceti  nf  tlie  kintjdoin,  by  pruhibiting 
ignorance"  (^KrtotfftiMci^)  of  th«  pre-  all  alienations  of  church-proper^  bjr 
oedine  popes,  whereby  the  ehnreh  Bad  prelates  and  «hbola»  either  by  deed  of 
lost  almost  every  thing  it  had  ever  pos-  [tift  r  s  ubinfeudation ;  and  annulling  all 
sessed.  The  charter  reatores  to  the  existing  graote  of  that  oatnre  bejroad 
holv  see  m  imttgro  the  whole  of  the  the  lilb  4?tiie  donor.  JRrtIs,  vhi  im. 
e%ht eonnliee  or  dietricto  therehi  ipe-  pwti  p^  37. 
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pontificfll  prodigality ;  they  set  aside  spurious  donations, 
and  settled  the  title  of  the  Petri ne  patrimony  upon  a 
single  chrirtcr,  jn'^^nuided  upon  old  Germanic  law,  in 
virtue  of  \\  liich  ;ill  royal  or  imperial  g'l'nnts  were  suhject 
to  couiinnation  at  the  demise  ot  the  crowTi.'  In  their 
hands  the  pontitical  dignity  was  a  donative ;  presumed, 
indeed,  to  move  from  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  but 
leaving  the  choice  to  their  own  unooBtnictod  discretion/ 
But  with  all  this,  the  Saxon  emperors  were  the  only  ser- 
viceable friends  of  the  papacy  at  this  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. By  tliem  the  ponti£b  were  emandoated  from  the 
tyranny  of  faction,  restored  to  wealth  ana  honour ;  theur 
temporal  condition  secured;  their  communications  re- 
coYered ;  and  their  spiritual  influence  supported  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  European 
monarchies* 

And,  in  tmth^  the  work  of  Nicolas  I.  and  Hadrian 
II.  had  to  be  begun  over  again.  The  neglect  ^^^^^^^ 
of  a  century  had  unhinged  the  whole  ecdesias-  of  ccclpsiasti- 
tical  machinery.  The  unprofessional  and  irre?  ^  ^^1°^ 
gular  habits  contracted  during  that  anomalous  ^ 
period  had  to  be  overcome ;  the  corporate  spirit  in  the 
church  must  be  rrvived,  uad  a  vast  mass  ol  rubbish  and 
ruins  must  be  remo\  ed,  before  the  strong  foundations  laid 
in  the  past  ages  could  be  cleared  lor  lurther  ])roo:ress  in 
the  reorg*anisation  of  the  great  spiritual  household  which 
was  to  arrav  kings  and  princes,  nations  and  people,  be- 
neath the  feet  of  tlie  re[>n  soutative  of  the  Divine  Majesty 
upon  earth.  Ihit  for  this  sad  drudgery  the  reioruiers 
were  compelled  to  travel  ont  of  the  hallowed  precinct, 
and  to  collect  labourers  frouj  the  enrnal  rlement — from 
the  powers  of  this  world"^ — tbat  kingdom  of  darkness'* 
which  they  were  to  subdue  unto  themselves."   This  was 


*  See  discourse  in  the  supplementary 
part  of  Dr.  Peru's  edition  of  tbe  Laws 
of  the  Oermana,  toI.  ii.  pp.  169  «A  sqq. 
of  his  Monum.  German. 

»  Thus,  on  the  ^^nuit  of  the  eight 
counties  to  the  Patnmooj  of  St.  Peter, 
Otho  II L  enounces  the  principle  of  the 
proceeding;  **Sicut  emm  pro  anora 
Sanoti  Ftotri,  Donim  SyUetHnm  nu- 


gistrum  iiostrnm/MyNwi  tkginuUt  et  Deo 
▼oIont<>  ip^iim  wrnilisiiiitim  ortiiiMVf* 
mils  et  creitrimus  ;  ila  pro  aim. re 
Saocto  Petro  dtpuMico  no»tro  dona  con- 
ferinras,"  See,  Ferity  nbi  sop.  Falher 
Payl,  ad  Harm.  nnn.  999,  |3,  p.  391, 
flouts  this  document  a*  a  foul  foii^ry." 
•  Coiif:BookYI.a.TU.f.SOOu 
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iiult  t(l  ii  delicate  task.  Cooperation  upon  any  couiuiou 
priiici])]^s  was  haidlv  to  be  expected ;  it  must  be  suffi- 
cient if  such  a  frenprnl  no*^'eement  as  to  pro.xiiimte  objects 
rnnld  ])v  cstublished  between  them  and  tlieir  agents  as 
niigiit — without  reference  to  nnv  principle — clear  away 
the  obstnirtions  which  stood  in  their  way.  This  kind  of 
aid  was  alibrded  bv  the  Saxon  emperors;  and  they  did 
their  share  of  the  work  with  vigour  and  success.  The 
pontiffs  were  relieved  from  the  irksome  gaspings  of  their 
Koman  subiects  after  liberty ;  and  were  enabled  to  defy 
the  national  dislike  and  contempt  contracted  while  they 
were  the  abject  creatures  of  MaroaEia,  or  the  obedient 
clients  of  Alberic.  Boom  was  cleared  for  a. dogmatic 
scheme  of  spiritual  domination  to  breathe  more  freely^ 
and  a  prospect  opened  of  deahng'  with  their  allies  in  the 
outer  worM  so  as  to  derive  all  m  advantages  of  the  work 
done  without  paying  too  heavy  an  amount  in  wages  to 
the  labourers. 

Some  judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  degree  to  which 

Rumu  and  tho  papal  influcnoe  in  the  Germanic  churches 
theGermmniciiaiJ  fallen,  from  a  short  review  of  certain  trans- 

the  u'utii  actions  m  that  conntrv  whicii  would  otherwise 
eentnry.  of  Httle  interest  to  the  progress  of  our  nar- 
rative. During"  tlie  lapse  of  nearly  a  centurv  there  are 
very  few  appearances  ol  intercoui'se  with  Koiue.  Within 
tliat  period  the  bishops  of  the  g-reater  sees  assembled 
synods,  and  settled  their  disputes  a  good  deal  after  the 
iashion  of  the  laity  of  their  communion  ;  reierence  to  papal 
authority  was  hardly  tliouo-ht  of;  npp«^als  to  Rome  were 
unheard  of;  and  when  reiiunded  of  tlieir  alleg-iaiice  to  the 
distant  spiritual  sovereig*n,  the  admonition  came  over  them 
like  a  dre;nn  of  the  nig-lit,  to  be  forg-otten  in  the  morning. 

After  tlie  conquest  of  Saxony,  Charlema^e,  amo^ 
TherrinceBs^*^^''  Spiritual  foundations,  had  marked  out  an 
Sophia  at  episcopal  district  in  which  Hildesheim  was  to 
Guudorshum.j^^  the  scat  of  the  bishon/  Within  that  district 
Ludolf^  duke  of  Saxony^  had  founded  a  community  of  nuns 


*  Lumber ti  Schaffiiairaripeiiris  Anul.  son.  614«  »».  PtrU^  iv.  p.  A%\  Eckkari, 
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at  Gaiulersheim,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
During-  the  whole  of  that  and  the  following'  century 
Gandereheim  had  heen  suhject  to  the  visitatorial  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  11  ildesheim.  While  Otho  III. 
was  still  a  minor,  his  sister  Sophia  had  resolved  to  take 
the  veil  in  that  convent ;  and  had  selected  Willig-is,  nreh- 
bishop  of  Maintz  and  prnnate  of  Oermany,  to  pertorni 
the  ceremony  of  consecration.  The  bishop  of  Hildesheiin 
resented  the  appointment  as  an  nnanthorised  intci  fcn  iice 
with  his  rig-hts,  and  the  dis^pute  was  settled  for  the  time 
by  both  bishops  joining-  in  the  act  of  consecration.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Bernward,  the  preceptor  and  familiar 
friend  of  OthOi  was  made  bishop  of  Hildesheim.  He  found 
the  convent  in  sad  disorder*  Sophia  bad  been  followed 
in  her  retirement  by  a  bevy  of  damsels  of  high  birth  and 
delicate  nurture,  who  supported  the  royal  nun  in  her 
contempt  of  all  discipline.  Bernward  remonstrated,  and 
was  told  in  reply  that  Gandersheim  was  not  within  his 
jurisdiction ;  and  at  the  next  visitation  of  the  bishop  he 
found  the  gates  barred  against  him|  and  the  tenants  of 
the  convent  in  open  rebeluon. 

Some  time  afterwards  a  new  church  was  to  be  con- 
secrated at  Gandersheim*  The  archbishop  of  ^^^^^ 
Muntz  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  nboutaio^ 
advance  his  claim  against  Bishop  Bernward,  j^jfj^^.^^ 
and,  at  the  solicitation  of  Sophia,  insisted  upon 
performing"  the  ceremony ;  but  he  was  met  by  so  vigor- 
ous a  protest  on  the  part  of  Bernward,  that  his  own  suf- 
fragans declined  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  Bernward 
thought  it  expedient  to  carry  his  complaint  before  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  and  was  received  bv  I'oth  with  enconrair- 
ing  cordiality.  In  his  absence,  Willi^  is  had  com  okfMi  a 
general  provincial  synod  at  Gander^heiin,  with  n  \  iew 
to  procure  an  acknowledgment  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  to 
compel  the  tenants  of  the  conventual  estate  to  attorn  to 
him  as  their  spiritual  and  tempornl  snperior.  But  in  this 
scheme  he  appears  to  have  tailed  throncfh  the  energetic 
interference  of  Eggehard  hishop  of  Sclileswig,  who  had 
taken  up  the  cudgem*  on  behali'of  his  absent  mend  Bern* 

»  litanOly  to. 
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w  ard.  When  this  new  nutrag-e  was  reported  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  pontiff,  a  ninuerous  council  was  assembled 
m  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Rome ;  the  proceedings 
of  Willig*i*i  were  pronounced  to  be  schismatic  and  voifl, 
and  the  convent  ol  (iandersheim,  with  its  vilhi  and  ad- 
joinin«r  proprietary  lands  and  farms,  were  deHniti\e]y 
adjndg-ea  to  be  within  the  superiority  of  the  bishop  of 
Hildesheini  and  his  successors  for  ever." 

!Early  in  the  year  1001  Bernward  returned  to  Ger- 
Synod  of  many,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by 
poMen.  the  cardinal  legate  Frederick,  bringfing-  with 
him  instructions  to  asBemole  the  prelacy  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  publication  and  execution  of  the  sentence.  Ac- 
cordinL^l}'.  nn  the  2d  of  June,  a  full  synod  met  at  Polden, 
a  royu  villa  or  palace  in  the  HartsB-wald.  The  arch- 
bishop came  with  a  numerous  armed  escort,  and  was 
apparently  followed  by  a  mixed  mob,  collected  for  the 
purposes  of  intimidation.  He  and  his  friends  were  at  no 
pains  to  disguise  their  contempt  for  the  authority  of  the 
legate ;  and  for  some  time,  by  howling  and  vodteration, 
prevented  him  from  reading  the  papal  letters  and  the 
rastructions  he  had  received  from  the  emperor  and  the 
pope.  Silence  was  at  length  obtained,  the  letters  were 
read,  and  scornfully  rejected  by  the  primate.  But  find-  . 
ing"  the  sense  of  the  meeting'  ^'oino-  aj^ainst  him,  he  en- 
deavoured to  train  hv  intimidation  what  he  had  iailod  to 
obtain  by  clamour.  Upon  a  sig*nal  given,  the  doors  were 
burst  open,  and  a  mo}>  of  his  partisans  rushed  upon  the 
legate  and  Bishop  Bernward  with  loud  vociferations  and 
threateninGT  e^estures.  The  prelates,  however,  managed 
to  ])roteet  the  objects  ol  tlieir  wrath  from  personal  vio- 
lence; and  the  meetnig'  adjourned  to  the  fnllowino-  dav, 
nfter  due  notice  to  the  archbishop  to  ritltjud  in  liis  place 
and  siofuifv  his  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  council. 

V  .*■ 

Willigis  disregarded  the  summons,  and  decamped  in  the 
night  with  aU  his  retinue.    On  the  ibUowing  day  his 

*  Tbeoemnony  of  putting  Aebiiliop  ean^  thinks  the  deHreij  of  the  fiwnla 

in  poj.st  saion  of  the  laiuls  and  jurisdic-  vo>t*Mi  nothing  but  a  spiritual  puwir — 

tiom  of  Cruiderah«im  w««  M^rformed  regimiui*  tt  correcti(mi$ :  M«  euad.  voc 

the  deUvwjr  of  IIm  ateli;  or  « Ihrula,"  **  fbrnlB.** 
the  •ymhol  ofttM  liMfona  ofioe.  Dw- 
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place  was  found  vacant;  and  the  cardinal  proceeded  to 
pronounce  upon  him  sentence  of  suspension  from  all 
clerical  fuuc  tioii,  until  he  should  appear  and  purge  his 
contempt  before  the  pontiff  himsell' at  Home  on  the  en- 
suinp;'  festival  of  the  Nativity. 

But  though  the  violence  of  their  primate  was  disap- 
proved by  the  German  bishops^  they  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^isho  » 
their  resentment  no  fui'ther.  The  einpi  ror  and  disregar/tEa 
the  pope  expressed  their  iudio-uatiun  ;it  tlie  "npe'»*l 
treatment  the  leg'ate  had  met  with,  and  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  archbishop,  by  a  f»-eneral  summons  to 
appear  at  Home  at  the  time  notified  by  the  cardinal.  But 
to  this  demand  the  bishops  paid  no  attention.  Believing 
themselves  competent  to  settle  the  disputes  of  their  na- 
tional church  in  their  own  way.  they  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  A  general  oonvention  of  the  pre- 
lacy of  Germany  was  therefore  summoned  to  meet  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  the  month  of  Beptember  fol- 
lowing. At  the  appointed  time^  a  full  meeting,  at  which 
the  three  archbishops  were  present,  could  come  to  no 
more  satisfactory  conclusion  than  that  neitlier  the  primate 
nor  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim  should  ezerdse  any  autho- 
rity within  the  disputed  prednct  until  the  iSnal  adjudica- 
.  tion  of  a  national  synod,  to  be  held  at  Fritzlftr  in  dazony 
on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  ensuhig  year  (1002;, 
should  be  made  known. 

These  proceedings  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
deliberate  luteiit  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  impt-rua 
the  pope  in  a  matter  peculiarly  w  ithin  the  cog-  »yooda 
nisuiice  of  the  national  prelacy,  and  dependent 
on  circumstances  that  could  only  be  fully  known  and  ap- 
preciated on  the  sjiot  a\  here  they  occuiTed.  At  all  events, 
Brrnward,  now  lully  awn  re  that  unless  he  could  support 
himself"  upon  the  authority  oi  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
he  had  little  chance  of  successful  resistrnu  e  against  the 
power  of  his  lawless  adversary,  despatched  his  friend 
Thang-mar  to  Home,  to  lay  befx^re  the  emperor  ainl  the 
pope  a  full  report  of  the  late  occurrences  in  Germany. 
The  synod,  summoned  for  the  Christmas  of  the  year  1001, 
met  at  Todi  in  the  Itoman  territory.   It  was  attended 
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by  thirty  bishops  and  a  numerouB  assemblage  of  distin- 
g'aished  nobles  and  laity;  but  not  a  single  member  of 

the  Germanic  prelacy,  except  the  three  bishops  of  Li^^e, 
Augsburg*,  and  Zeitz,  then  in  waiting  upon  the  court, 
appenred  in  answer  to  the  imperial  summons.  Aiier 
hearing*  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  leg*ate  Frederick,  then 
lately  raised  to  the  dig-nity  of  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  a 
stiitement  of  what  had  occurred  at  l*olden,  and  an  ela- 
borate justification  of  the  sentence  of  suspension  there 
passed  by  him  upon  Avelibishop  WiHifri*^.  Thang-niar,  as 
spokesman  ni  behalf  ot  i>eru ward,  was  culh  il  upon  by  the 
svnod.  The  advocate  then  related  tlie  ])i  ucof ding-s  of  the 
meeting'  at  Frankfort,  and  mentioned  tht^  juoposed  ad- 
journment to  Fritzlar  in  the  ensuing"  spring- ;  mid  closed 
nis  address  by  the  perplexing"  questions,  Which  was  the 
canonical  tribunal  ?  and  who  were  the  proper  judges  by 
whom  his  client's  cause  ought  to  be  tried? 

These  natural  questions  took  the  council  by  surprise. 
Adjoaranwnt        Only  was  the  delinquent  archbishop  ab- 

of  the  cause  scnt,  but  the  whole  bench  of  German  bishops 
ofBernwmrd.  j^.^^j  obvlously  concei\  ed  themselves  under  no 
greater  obligation  to  attend.  Utterly  unable  to  punish  so 
general  a  contempt,  the  emperor  and  the  pope  thought 
it  most  advisable  not  to  notice  it  at  all.  it  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  adjourn  the  council  until  the  bishops 
should  arrive.  Meanwhile  messengers  were  despatched  to 
hasten  their  movements ;  and  Than^ar  returned  with 
but  small  comfort  to  his  friend  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  13th  of  January;  on  the  23d  of 
the  same  month  the  Emperor  Otho  if  I.  sank  into  tlie 
grave,  and  all  further  lu  oceedings  in  the  cause  of  Bern- 
ward  fell  to  the  ground/ 

When  the  death  of  Otho  III.  became  known  in  Ger- 

The  cause  ui^uy,  the  priuces  and  prelates  of  the  empire 
is  suspended,  unanimously  raised  Henry  duke  of  Franconia 
to  the  throne.  Bishop  Bern  ward  of  Hildesheim  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  election ;  and  in  his  presence 

'  This  account  of  t!ir  dispute  between  ap.  Perfz,tom.  iv  co.  xii.  to  xxxvii.  pp. 

the  archbishop  or  Maiutz  and  the  bishop  76S-775.    See  also  //ar/;^tM,  Cone il. 

of  Hildesheim  is  tbridecd  firom  the  Gem.  torn.  iii.  pp.  SO-14. 
biogmphy  of  Bernward  by  Tliangiiiar, 
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and  with  his  consent  the  new  mouarch  wns  solemnly 
crowned  and  anointed  Ymo^  by  the  same  Willigis,  arch- 
])ishop  of  Maintz^  who  but  a  short  tiiue  before  had  at  his 
instance  been  su8()eiided  by  a  ])apal  lefrnte  from  all  eccle- 
siastical function.  The  le;L;*iintine  sentence  harl  been  from 
the  first  a  dead  letter ;  nor  can  we  look  for  a  strong;er 
proof  than  this  of  the  weakness  to  which  the  papal  au- 
thori^  had  suok  in  G^ermaBy.  The  Princess  Sopnia  had 
in  the  interim  become  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Gan- 
dersheim,  and,  with  the  same  pertinacity  as  on  former  oc- 
casions^ declined  the  services  of  the  diocesan  bishop  at  her 
installation.  This  time  King  Henry  II.  inter-  setUed  by 
fered,  and  persuaded  Bemward  to  withdraw  his  ^"^^^ 
opposition  for  the  occasion;  and  the  self-willed  princess 
was  installed  according^  to  hor  desire.  After  tins  com- 
pliance,  Willips  and  £phia  were  finally  prevailed  npon 
to  withdraw  from  their  unfounded  pretension,  and  Bern** 
ward  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  diocesan  rights 
over  the  disputed  establishment.' 


TOI..IU. 
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PAPAL  INFLUBMCB  IN  PBANCE— TBKTH  CKSTUBY. 

Snmmuy  of  hiiloiy  in  th«  tenth  oentnry-^CSluatei  the  Simple— BoOo— 

Bodolph — Louis  the  Stranger — Hugo  the  Great — The  kingdom  of  Lorraine — 
Louis  V. — Extinction  of  the  Carolinians — Hugo  Capet  kin?;^— Fulk  nrch- 
bishop  of  Kheims— State  of  France  and  Germaoj — bjnod  of  Tribur — Inter- 
course between  the  Frendi  ebnroh  «id  the  lee  of  BoiBe->  Character  of  the 
failerooime,  fton— Lay  enevoaehment— Hervey,  or  Herefeu,  arohbisbop  of 
Ittteime— Flooe  Ibnndations — Seulph  archbishop  of  Kheims — Hugo  the  boy- 
archbishop — His  expulsion;  election  of  Artold— Restoration  oflluer"— ^♦♦■cond 
expulsion  of  Hugo;  Artold  restored— Synods  of  Verdun  and  Muu&:>un  agaia»t 
Archbishop  Hugo— Synod  of  Ligelheim-'Proceedingii  of  the  councU — Conflr- 
mmtion  of  AitoU — ^Tbe  ooandl  eondeniBa  Hugo  the  Qieat  P^pal  influence 
in  this  transaction — The  Gallic  churches  in  the  t<^nth  century — Influence  of 
Otho  tho  Great  in  France — Odalrii  h  archbishop  of  Rheitns — Adalberon  arch« 
bishop — Hugo  Capet  crowned  king  of  li'rancc— Amulph  archbishop— Gerliert. 

Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  France  durin^^  the 
Suiaraarv  of  tenth  centuFv,  the  folio wincr  particulars  appear 

French  his      })g  requisite  to  enable  us  to  form  a  iudo-meut 

tory  in  the  ,       ,  i»  •    n  •      i   i  i 

tenth  con-  as  to  the  degree  oi  iniluenee  eAereisea  by  the 
^*     papacy  within  the  geographical  liiuitb  of  the 
modern  kiiigdoni  of  that  name.* 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  the  year  888,  a 
single  legitimate  descendant  of  Charleniag'iie  survived  iu 
Charles  the  the  persou  of  Charles  sumamed  the  Simple; 

Simple,  hut  the  usurpatloii  ot  Odo,  or  Eudes,  earl  of 
Paris,  the  acknowledg-ed  vassal  of  the  Emperor  Arnulph, 
dela  vfMl  the  accession  of  Charles  till  the  year  898.  Under 
many  vicissitudes  of  ibrtune^  this  prince  occupied  the 

*  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  the  ritory  included  within  the  modern  king- 

limita  of  Vranoe  In  the  tenth  oentnry.  dom  or  empire  of  France.  These  mere, 

Sfveral  prorinc«*9  and  kingdoms.  "^Amo-  Neustria,  or  France-Proper,  A<juitain©, 

times  in  conjunction,  at  others  uuder  Normandvt  Lorraine,  Ciiyurane  Bur- 

indcpondMit  sovereigns  ftnd  witfi  dia-  nndy,  PkOTence,  and  the  ooonty  of 

ttnct  1111010%  fomed  the  agieregftte  tor-  Barookma,  or  Septimanift. 
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throne  till  the  year  92H.    Falling"  afterwards  into  the 
hands  of  his  rebellious  vassals,  he  died,  their  prisoner  or 
their  puppet,  in  the  year  1)21),  after  a  turbulent  reig'u  of 
thirt^^-six  years.    Within  this  period  Hollo  the 
Norman  had  finally  subdued  and  settled  the 
great  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Brittany ;  and  towards 
the  close  of  it  the  barons  of  France  had  ele-  u^^,p|, 
rated  Bodolph,  king  of  Cisjurane  Burgundy,  to 
the  throne.    Ogiva,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and 
sbter  of  Athebtan  king  of  England,  had  taken  refuge  in 
that  comitry  against  the  usurpers  of  her  husband's  throne; 
taking  with  her  her  son  Louis^  then  about  nine  years  of 
ag^.   Hugo  the  Oreat^  earl  of  Paris,  restored  the  young 
prince  to  uie  kmsdoniy  that  he  mi^ht  reign  in  his  name; 
out  after  a  time  Louis  (sumamed  the  Stranger'')  Loai«  ui« 
managed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  his  insolent  stcMgw. 
protector,  and  the  residue  of  his  reign  was  expended  in 
civil  feuds  and  futile  attempts  to  disturb  the  Normans  in 
possession  of  the  territories  ceded  to  them  by  Charles  the 
bimple.  In  the  year  954,  Louis  wan  killed  by  u  iall  IVoui 
his  horse ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Lothar,  his  sou  Lothur  iii. 
by  Gerberg'a,  sister  of  thp  Emperor  Otho  the 
Great.  But  in  his  hands  tlie  crown  was  a  nominal  tenure 
only ;  almost  every  prero<4*ative  of  royalty  was  exercised 
by  Hng-o  earl  of  l^aris.    That  orent  baron  had  nui-o  the 
possessed  himself  in  fief  of  more  tlian  lialftho  ^^^'"^^ 
Kenstrian  division  oi  the  king-doni :  aiul  trausinittrd  to 
hiA  son  Hugo,  surnamed  Capet,  an  extent  of  territorial 
power  equivalent  to  a  kingdom,  burdened  ouly  with  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  a  king  divested  of  all  executive  or 
administrative  authority.  AHer  the  example  of  the  great 
earl  of  Paris,  every  duke  and  count  and  baron  of  the 
realm  regarded  himself  as  sovet  eign  prince  within  the 
Kmits  of  his  pecuUar  domain.    They  waged  war  among 
one  another^  or  against  their  king,  as  ambition,  interest| 
or  caprice  prompt^  them ;  and  converted  the  kingdom  into 
an  arena  of  factions,  plunderings,  and  civil  bloodshed. 
The  kingdom  or  great  principality  of  Lorraine'  had 

In  French  "  tTonlrt-mf r."  frnni  Iiis      rntoA  boyon  1  sr  i-. 
having  been  long  domiciled  and  edit-        '  limine  tii  ilmi  ag«  conprebended 
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for  ag'es  past  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  rival 
The  kingdom  (descendants  of"  Charlema<rne.  Kin^  Lothar  of 
of  Lorraine.  [Vaiice  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  assert  the 
rit^lits  of  his  branch  of  the  familv  to  that  niaoruificent 
appt'M<l:i^  e  of  the  Carolingnan  empire.  But  his  brother 
Charles,  who  had,  contrary  to  law  and  custom,  been  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  paternal  inheritance,  re- 
sorted to  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Otlio  II.,  and 
accepted  Irom  him  investiture  of  Lorraine  as  a  finf  of 
the  empire*  Lothar  failed  in  the  attempt  to  unseat  him, 
j^.^y  and  died  in  the  year  986,  leaving  an  only  son 
'  named  Louis,  who  was  in  turn  permitted  to 
mount  the  throne.  But  thi^  prince  survived  his  father 
scarcely  a  twelvemonth ;  and  with  him  perished  the  last 
king  of  France  of  the  line  of  Charlemd^ie. 

Charles  duke  of  Lorraine  now  united  in  his  single 

Extinction  ofP®"^^  ^  ^  '^^^^  of  the  OaroHngian 

the  Cam-  race.  But  loy^ty  to  that  race  was  extinct: 
^K»>u-  Charles  had,  by  accepting  his  dominions  as  the 
fief  of  a  foreign  monarch,  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  vassal ; 
he  had  barteml  his  nohle  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot* 
tage ;  and  no  efforts  of  gallantry  or  of  statecraft  could 
win  back  a  single  adherent  to  his  standard.  He  was 
and  remained  a  depench^nt,  and  an  alien  from  the  affec- 
tions of  the  TSeustriau  lutruns.  Meanwhile  Capet,  son  (if 
Hugo  the  Great,  had  successfully  canvassed  tlie  estates 
of  the  realm ;  and  by  judicious  concessions  to  some,  and 
more  especially  by  restoring  to  the  g^reat  ecclesiasticiil 
foundations  much  of  that  domain  which  his  father  had 
added  to  his  already  overg'r()\\  n  }»assessions,  he  won  the 
HuRo  Capet  hearts  and  votes  ot  his  jieers,  and  was  crowned 
''^"S-  king  of  France  at  llheims,  on  the  8d  of  July 
987.  In  the  followingf  year  his  son  llobert  was  asso- 
ciated  with  him  upon  the  throne.  By  these  public  acts 
the  doom  of  the  Carolingians  was  finally  sealed,  and  the 
sceptre  of  France  permanently  transferred  to  a  new  dy« 
nasty,  destined  to  retain  it  for  a  period  of  eijj^ht  centuries 
without  a  break  or  a  single  disputed  succession. 

aot  only  the'  roodom  prnvinecs  of  Txtr-     ^ent  kingdoms  of  fielgiim  VoA  tfM  K«> 
raine,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  pre-  tberlands. 
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This  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  France  com- 
prehends rather-  more  than  n  oeiiturv  of  time,  pulk  arch- 


Fhe  ceh'hvateA  Arclibishop  Hiucmar  of  liheims  biahopof 
had  died  in  the  year  882.  His  successor  Fulk, 
or  FulcOj  was  a  friend  of  Pope  Marinus ;  and  wrought, 
in  conjunction  with  Rome,  to  meet  the  evil  day  upon 
which  they  had  fallen.  He  did  his  best  to  reform  the 
discipline  of  his  church  and  province;  he  snpnorted  the 
legitimate  king,  Charlee  the  Simple,  against  tne  preten* 
der  OdOy  or  Eudes,  the  vassal  of  the  Emperor  Aniulph ; 
he  kept  np  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  numberless 
encroachments  of  the  lay  barons  upon  the  estates  of  the 
bishoprics  and  eodesiastical  foundations^  and  reminded 
the  (uergy  of  France  and  Germany  of  their  duties  by 
freqaent  synodal  meetinss.  Between  the  years  882  and 
900  he  assembled  the  bishops  of  his  province  first  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone ;  in  the  following  year  he  called  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  French  and  Germanic  prelacy  at 
Cologne;  three  years  afterwards  (a.d.  889)  he  met  the 
united  churches,  firet  at  Metz  and  subsequently  at  Maintz. 
The  professed  objects  of  these  meetino's  were  the  defence 
of  the  churches  against  the  encroucliinents  of  the  lay 
barons,  and  the  protection  of  the  persons  of  the  clergy 
from  the  frequent  outraoi'es  to  which  they  were  exposed 
by  the  lawless  habits  of  the  age.**  His  efforts  were  to 
some  extent  aided  by  a  sense  of  the  intolerable  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  public  calamities  undei-  which  state  of 
France  and  Germany  were  suffering  almost  in  France  and 
an  equal  degree.  These  evils  had  produced  a  ^™**"y' 
general  contempt  of  law,  and  a  dissoluteness  of  morals, 
which  threatened  to  drown  out  every  vestige  of  civilisation. 
The  never-ending  incursions  of  the  Normans  from  the 
Westy  and  the  Hungarians  and  Sclavi  from  the  East,  had 
broken  np  many  monasteries  and  religious  honses,  and 
cast  loose  the  inmates  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  they  best 
might.  The  irregtilar  lives  of  these  outcasts  dishonoured 
the  church,  and  gave  colour  to  the  violent  measures  re- 
sorted to,  perhaps  as  often  for  the  attainment  of  private 

0  Regin.  Chron.  will.  889,  600,  «pu  Pals,  L  fp.  601,  SOS;  FInnrif,  torn.  xi.  pp^ 
559-590  passim. 
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ends  08  for  the  puiiishuieiit  of  crime.  Iin])rp>^H(l  with 
the  uefpssity  of  ]>rovidinfr  some  rpm^dj  for  this  slate  ol 
social  suileriiig-j  tlie  Emperor  ^ViMulpii,  hi  the  year  896, 
Srnod  of  con  voked  n  p-piieral  counril  of  the  Germanic 
iribur.  prelates  at  Tribiir,  an  imperial  villa  not  far 
from  Maintz.  Twenty-two  bishops,  many  abbots  and 
friars,  and  a  great  concourse  of  nobility,  gentry,  and 
people,  attended  the  meeting'.*  Fifty-eigot  canons  were 
enacted — ^for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  contempt 
and  disregard  of  spuitunl  censures  committed  by  the  laity; 
for  the  reformation  of  the  secular  habits  contracted  by 
vagabond  priests,  monks,  and  nuns ;  and  the  correction 
of  the  worst  social  corruptions — such  as  illicit  marriages, 
adulteries,  homicides,  and  other  acts  of  immorality  and 
Tiolence.  All  these  ofiences  were,  by  the  joint  authority 
of  the  emperor  and  the  council,  made  the  subjects  of  ciint 
penalties,  in  addition  to  the  spiritual  censures  incurred ; 
the  sentences  of  the  bishops^  courts  were  to  be  enforced 
by  the  imperial  tribunals,  and  every  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  such  decrees  was  to  be  treated  as  treason 
against  the  state/ 

The  intercourse  between  the  I  rtiich  clergy  and  the 
Intercourse  p'^P'^l  court  coutinued  uiiiuterrupted  during  the 
between  the  pontificates  of  Stephen  V.  and  FormoJ?ns.«  The 

French  • 

church  and  tormcr  entertahied  an  appeal  l)otweeii  iwo  rival 
^R«mi.**^  candidates  iur  the  see  of  LuiJt^res;  and  the  lat- 
ter presided  by  his  leqrates  at  a  eouiu  il  held 
at  Vienne  against  lay  usurpali<ni,  personal  ili-usage  of 
churchmen,  frauds  on  pious  donations  and  ])equests,  irre- 
f^-ular  lay  presentations  to  ecclesiastical  henehc  es,  ar 

bitrarv 

inductions  without  license  from  the  bishop,  and  the  levy 
of  oppressive  dues  upon  pilgrims  and  migratory  clergy.*' 
From  all  we  gather  respecting  the  relations  subsists 
Chtraeter  cr^S"  ^tweeu  the  church  of  Borne  and  the  French 
tho  inter,  hierarchy  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  cen- 
course,  ficc.  f;^^  Bothiug  appcprs  to  mark  any  great  de- 

*  The  accounts  of  the  numbers  at-  only  amounted  to  22.  Hartshem,  Coii- 

tendmg  rary.  One  authority  says  that  cil.  0<'rm.  vol.  ii.  pp.  388-408. 
96  branom  and  abbots,  and  many  ap-        '  Se«  thv  canuus,  ap.  Hartzheim^  ubi 

prored  clergy,  were  present;  another,  sup, 
tpat  the  synod  consisted  of  76  bish  .ps.         »  a  t.  S84  S9G. 
Bui  oeruiuly  the  signatures  to  the  acta        ^  Flicury,  torn,  xi,  pjt.  567,  i7u,  5tMi. 
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gree  of  confidence  or  cordiality  of  intercourse.  The  weak- 
ness of  both  parties,  resulting*  from  the  disoro-anised  state 
of  worldly  affairs,  left  them  little  leisure  for  any  thing 
but  their  defence  ag-ainst  the  lay  enem}^  at  their  g-ates. 
The  French  clerg-y  adhered  stanchly  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  the  Simple  a^inst  his  rival  Odo  of  Paris ;  and 
in  the  strurro-le  requested  the  countenance  of  Pope  For- 
mosus,  who  \vas  ilms  enabled  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  accommodation  brong"ht  to  bear  uyinn  that  distressing* 
disturbance.  But,  in  spite  of  his  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  all  the  support  he  could  command,  Archbishop  Fulli 
was  in  no  respect  incUned  to  relax  from  that  independent 
spirit  which  had  disting-uished  the  administration  of  his 
great  predecesaor.  The  ruffian-pope  Stephen  VI.'  rashly 
convoked  a  general  council,  to  be  held  before  himself  at 
Home,  for  the  purpose  at  this  time  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  clergy,  ^ulk  replied  in  respectful  terms  to  the 
papal  summons^  that  the  miseries  of  the  times  rendered 
nis  presence  at  home  indispensable^  and  that  he  could  not 
just  then  desert  his  own  nock  for  any  other  duty.  The 
pope  repeated  his  commands  in  harsh  and  imperious 
terms.  Folk  maintained  his  equanindty ;  and  answered 
tile  papal  letters  by  a  temperate  remonstrance  against  the 
undeserved  censures  of  the  holv  see* 

The  excuses  of  the  archbishop  were^  n6  doubt,  well 
founded.  If  Fulk  had  not  united  in  his  own  L^vau- 
person  the  qualities  of  a  ^\  ari'ior,  a  statesnmn,  o«*«<»«»*« 
and  a  vigilant  pastor,  h\>  ])n>i\nm  ia  tiie  ciiurch  must  have 
been  irretrievably  compromised.  Encroachment  upon  the 
domains  of  the  churches  had  been  carried  to  an  extent 
unheard  of  in  any  previous  period  of  Prankish  history. 
Churches,  abbeys,  bishoprics,  wore  ruthlessly  |>hmdered,. 
their  estates  sequestrated,  and  the  occupants  turned  info 
the  streets.  Baldv/in  earl  of  Flanders  was  amoncr  the 
foremost  of  the  delinquents.   Archbishop  Fulk  took  the 

•  Sec  c:h.  V.  p  146  of  this  Book.  mate  to  the  see  of  Peter,  though  oocu- 

i  Frodoardi  ithum.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  ir.,  Died  by  a  very  bad  pope.    That  »*pro- 

ap.  1>.  An(9.  toin.  viii.  p.  157;  and  see  round  submission"  would  have  been 

Baron,  ann.  897,  §§9-11   TIk"  rarHinal  made  clearer  to  our  minds,  if  it  had  not 

sees  in  this  respectful  document  proof  been  accompanied  with  a  flat  refusal  to 

of  tlui  profbUM  «abaiinioa  of  the  |ici>  do  es  he  wu  Ind. 
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fidd  n^funst  this  fonddfible  adversaiy*  and  expeOed  faiu. 
from  uie  dty  of  Arras.  Yet,  with  all  his  courage  and 
resolution^  he  was  driven  to  a  compromise  with  the  evib 
he  could  not  elBeetually  grapple  with/  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  gfaUant  primate  fell  a  victim  to  dut^r.  Bald- 
win and  his  vassals,  irritated  by  his  resolute  resistance  to 
their  usurpations^  laid  and  murdered  hira  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  court  of  King*  Charles  the  Simple.' 

Thisuncomfortaljle  state  of  conflict  between  the  French 
hierarchy  and  the  laity  of  their  churches  conti- 
Uen/ex^  nued  throufrhont  the  episcopate  of  Hervey,  or 
•*^JJjj^po^Hereveus,  the  successor  of  Fulk.    Several  pro- 
vincial synods  were  assembled  to  combine  re- 
sistance to  secular  intrusion,  and  to  reivK dy  the  worst 
abuses  and  corruptions  nrisinp-  out  ol  the  anarchical  state 
of  society."  At  length,  however,  the  conversion  of  the  pre- 
datory Normans,  and  their  final  settlement  on  the  soil 
of  France,"  relieved  the  country  from  a  scourge  which  for 
a  century  past  had  banished  prosper!^  from  the  land. 
Tlie  churches  showed  increased  signs  oi  life ;  and  success- 
ful efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  broken  discipline  of 
pious  foun-  the  monastic  bodies.  What  had  been  ^vithdrawn 
datioM.   fyom  the  churches  hi  one  part  of  the  kingdom^ 
was  restored — ^though  in  a  different  form — ^in  another. 
Thus  in  the  year  910.  William  duke  of  Aquitaine  founded 
and  endowed  the  celebrated  abbey  of  CSuny,  and  by  his 
statute  of  institution  emancipated  the  monks  from  all  ee- 
cular  or  episcopal  visitation  and  control,  and  placed  the 
foundation  under  the  ezduuve  superintendence  of  the  holy 
see.*    Not  long  afterwards  other  monastic  bodies  were 
established  upon  the  same  plan  of  independent  action  ;  and 
these  now  zeaiuobly  worked  together  with  the  hrother- 

^  TbeablwyofStlledMrdtttatSofai-       >  BjdieeMtianoftheiBftrftliiiefMir. 

s-  n-  had  fallen  into  lav  hands  The  tion  of  Ntnistrinn  France,  si nr*  i  illi  ! 
archbwhODCondecceiidedtOMiexckaDge  Norauuidy,  to  Hollo,  duke  or  chtvf  ut' 
with  tiie  iftwltM  pomnor  for  thnt  of    th«  Nornam,  by  Chariot  the  Simple, 

St.  Vedaotus  at  Arras.  IMtordiHili.  aj>  911. 

lib.  ir.  c.  X.  1.  m.  c  la  such  wise."  sajs  the  charter, 

■  IMd,  uhi  tnp,  **  tfiat  from  this  day  forward  tha  prior 

PartU  ularJya  synod  held  at  Troslo,  and  monks  shall  be  subject  neither  to 

near  Soissons,  in  909.  Frodoardiliem.  us  (the  founder) nor  our  heini  and  sue* 

HiaL  oIh  buy,  p.  163;  Beam,  aan.  909,  ocasors,  nor  to  th«  king,  nor  to  any 

Sl  aarthly  poarer.**  Fleury,  xi.  pp.  653-65(b 
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hood  of  Cluny  to  heal  the  w  ounds  which  the  manifold 
crimes  and  disorders  of  the  times  had  iiillicted  upon  the 
church  and  people  of  France.    Archbishop  Ilervey  was 
involved  ia  the  civil  broils  of  the  turbulent  rei^n  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  and  had  to  sustain  his  title  no-aiiist  his  own 
uisurg-ent  vassals,  and  afterwards  against  the  pretensions 
of  Kodolph  of  Buro^mdy.    Tn  the  year  921  lie  g^^, 
was  succeeded  by  Seiilj)h  MrclideiK-on  ofUlieinis.  bu^opof 
The  new  primate  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
the  usurper ;  he  fortified  the  city,  and  successfully  main* 
tained  the  rights  of  his  church  against  his  predatory  neigh- 
hours.    Seiupb  carefully  kept  open  his  communications 
with  Rome,  and  condescendea  to  accept  his  pallium  from 
John  X.f  the  paramour  of  the  notorious  Theodora. 

But  the  barons  of  France  still  evinced  wonderful  ap> 
titude  in  devising  expedients  for  stripping  the  ^ 
churches  and  monasteries.  At  the  death  of  boy-arch- 
Seulph,  in  the  year  925^  the  torbulent  Herbert 
eari  of  Yermandoia  ffot  possession  of  the  city  of  Rheims, 
and  intimidated  or  nribed  the  dergy  to  elect  Us  son 
Hugo^  an  in&nt  of  five  years  of  age,  to  the  primacy. 
Charles  the  Simple  was  then  the  prisoner  of  Bodolph. 
who  waa  at  that  moment  upon  good  terms  with  Eari 
Herbert ;  and  those  princes  made  a  joint  application  to 
Pope  John  X.  to  confirm  the  aj)pointment.  No  objec- 
tion was  taken  at  liouie  ;  the  spiritual  powers  wtjre  dele- 
gated to  Abbo  bishop  of  Soissons,  the  agent  of  Herbert ; 
and  the  latter  entered  Tipon  the  g-ainful  adnuuistration  of 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  during  the  nonage  of  the 
boy-primate.  The  hrst  step  of  the  lay  tyrant  was  to  ex- 
pel from  their  ]>l?ice8  in  the  cathedral  chapter  all  who  had 
opposed  the  election  of  his  son  ;  and  ni:iny  a  bloody  affray 
between  the  soldiers  of  the  earl  mid  the  clerg^^  inhabiting 
the  j)recincts  of  the  church  marked  the  enrlier  period  of 
his  administration.  But  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  the  year  929,  the  friendship  between  Earl 
Herbert  and  the  usurper  Rodolph  cooled  apace*  The  lat- 
ter^ by  a  rapid  movement,  put  himself  into  possession  of 
the  city  of  Bneims ;  ejected  the  garrison  of  Her-  h»  expat 
bert ;  and  annulled  the  election  of  the  boy  Hugo. 
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The  choice  of  the  redint^^grnted  chapter  fell  upon  A  r told, 
Election  of  «  Tuoiik  of  the  gTent  monastery  of  St.  Reungius. 
Artoid.  ^  lie  new  primate  went  thronirh  the  ceremony 
of  solicit!  11  tr  the  pallium  from  the  hand  of  Pope  John  XI., 
the  creature  of  the  jrreat  consul  Alberic.  At  Rome  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  rejxistered  delivery  of  that  im- 
portaut  83^mbol  to  the  infant  Hug'o;  and  ArtohFs  com- 
missioner brought  back  the  metropolitan  ornament  to  the 
primate-elect,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  vacancy 

Artoid  retained  the  see  for  a  term  of  nine  years ;  and 
Restoration  was  oncc  more  driven  oat  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Hqgo.  Herbert,  William  (Longs word)  duke  of 

Normandy,  and  'Hxfgo  (eumamed  the  Great)  earl  of  Paris. 
Hugo,  the  son  of  Herbert^  who  bod  by  this  time  attained 
bis  twentietb  year,  was  again  reinstated  as  primate  by 
a  numerous  synod  of  Neustrian  bisbops  in  tbe  interests 
of  tbe  confederates  beld  at  Soissons.  Tbe  ceremony  of 
sending  to  Rome  for  the  pallium  was  again  tbougbt  ne- 
cessary Pope  Stephen  VlII.  granted  tbe  request  with- 
out inquiiTt  and  tbe  archiepiscopal  vestment  was  sent  as 
a  matter  of  course/  The  pope  may  have  thought  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  let  the  people  of  France  know 
that  there  was  still  a  pontiff  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  But 
the  voice  of  Rome  had  sunk  to  a  hoarse  and  hardly  au- 
dible whisper.  A  legate  was  sent  with  letters  addressed 
to  the  nobles  and  people  of  France,  commanding*  thera, 
on  pain  of  excoinuianicatioii,  to  acknowledge  .utd  oUn' 
Charles  {d'  Outremcr)^  son  uf  Cliarles  tlie  8iin})lf  '.  as  their 
king.  Whnt  pftVet  these  letters,  or  the  menace  lliey  con- 
veyed, producf  (1  upon  the  obdurate  minds  of  the  French 
])rinces,  is  unknown.  But  circumstances  favoTirpfl  tfie 
result  contemplated  by  the  pope.  Herbert  of  Verman- 
dois,  the  cbiet  agitator,  died  about  this  time.  His  sons 
became  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  Hugo  was  maint^iined 
in  the  see  of  Rbeims.  In  944,  however,  tbe  unfortunate 
Louis  IV.  became  the  prisoner  of  the  Normans^  and  was 
transferred  by  tbem  to  tbe  custody  of  Hugo  tbe  Great, 

i>  FrodtHird.Bk^  Bein.,l>.  Aw^.TiU.  ^  Thft  most  suporileial  inqniry  mast 

pp.  164*166.  have  exposed  the  pross  irro^tjlarily  of 

1  Or  perhaps  it  was  foi^UcQ  that  it  these  proceeding: /"iWourd.  ilisL  l.c. 

iMd  «w  been  applwd  for.  pp.  1«7, 168;  iM  abo  Flmrg,  sii  p. 84. 
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duke  or  eai  l  of  l*aria  and  Orleans.    Two  y^^'^g^^j^j 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  marched  to  thegion^ofHu^l' 
rescue  of  his  son-in-law:  Lnuis  was  once  more  ^J^J^"*' 
liberated,  the  city  ol  Uheuas  fell  into  his  hands^ 
and  ArcIjl>i6hop  IIug"o  was  a  second  time  compeiied  to 
yield  the  see  to  his  rival  Artold. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  the  diocese  of 
liheinis  had  been  the  scene  of  a  dreary  party  Synod 
warfare  h(»tween  the  supporters  and  opponents  ^jJwISon^ 
of  the  two  pretenders.  After  the  restoration  ofagain^rch- 
Airtold,  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Arch-^'^'^^P^^^K^ 
bishop  Hugfo  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  combined 
monarchs.  Two  synods  were  convoked — the  first  at 
Yerdun  for  Lorraine^  the  second  at  Mousson  for  the  pro- 
yince  of  Treves ;  Hu^o  refused  to  attend  mther^  but  sent 
mandatory  letters^  obtained  from  Pope  Agapetus  di- 
recting the  bishops  of  France  to  reinstate  him  in  the  see 
of  Bheims.  Upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters^  the  fathers 
of  Mousson  resolved  that  they  could  be  of  no  avail  against 
the  authentic  acts  of  the  national  church ;  they  decreed 
that  Artold  was  the  lawful  primate^  and  that  Hugo  should 
be  excluded  from  communion  until  he  should  purge  him- 
self of  the  crime  of  usurpation  before  a  future  general 
synod  of  the  Gallic  churches.  In  this  proceeding  the 
prelates  a])pear  to  have  followed  the  cujstoniary  forms  of 
the  Frankiah  churches  with  great  nicety.'  Before  they 
separated  they  drew  up  and  despatched  a  report  of  tli<'ii* 
re.^oliiti(ins,  with  copies  of  all  the  proceedings,  to  l*oj>e 
Agapetus  II.  (a.d.  948.)  Tlie  pontifl'  adopted  the  pro- 
posal of  a  geiit  rnl  synod  for  the  settlement  of  Synod  of 
this  vexatious  schism  in  tlie  CthWw  church,  and  i"g«i^iH'im. 
wrote  a  requisition  to  Otho  the  Great  to  convoke  the 
meetnig  when  and  where  it  might  be  most  convenient. 
The  ames  named  the  7th  of  the  month  of  June  in  the 
following*  year  as  the  time,  and  the  imperial  villa  of  In- 
gelheim^  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Pope  Agapetus  II. 
nominated  Marinus  bishop  of  Tolimarti  as  l^^te  and 

*  The  authority  prindpftDy  re1i«d  Cartha^.  ton.  ili  p.  S95:  eoof.  Cone. 

upon  in  the  nineteenth  resoluti  n   )f  Hard.  vi.  pp.  ^03,  ROl. 

the  CarthaglotMiooancil,  **  De  accusatu  <  Now  a  village  on  the  road  between 

o(  •OGaMlore."  Seo  Fan  Espcn^  Can.  CoUenUand  IbmCi. 
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president  of  the  council.  On  the  appomted  day,  thirty- 
one  archbishops  and  bishops — with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
subjecte  of  Otho  the  Great — took  their  seat^.  Mai'inus 
presided,  and  with  him  sat  the  kinoes  Otho  and  Louis. 

The  session  was  opened  bv  King*  Louis  IV.,  with  a 
Proccetiincs  narrative  of  the  multiplied  treasons  of  his  re- 
ofthc^  bellioiis  vassal  Hug-o  count  (or  duke)  of  Paris, 
orand].  Qf  Ithe^m^^  Tiext  produced  and  read  a 

written  complaint  of  the  misdeeds  of  Herbert  nt  V'er- 
mandois,  and  the  usurpation  of  his  son  Hug'o.   He  dwelt 
upon  his  personal  suffering's  in  the  cause  of  his  church 
and  his  sovereign ;  his  successive  expulsions  and  restor- 
atiooB ;  his  appeals  to  the  pope,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
firmation of  lu8  title  to  the  primacy  by  three  succeesiye 
synods  of  bis  own  church,  and  those  ot^the  neig^hbouring 
provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Germany.   The  culprit  Hu^ 
had  declined  to  appear  in  person,  but  deputed  to  ms 
emissary  Siegebola  the  task  of  justifying  his  conduct 
and  sulistantiating'  his  claim.   Upon  his  introduction  to 
the  meeting^^  he  produced  documents  of  a  Yery  perplex- 
tng  character ;  in  the  first  place,  he  read  the  lettm  of 
confirmation  granted  to  his  principal  by  Popes  John  XL 
and  Stephen  YIII.,  which  he  himself  had  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  pontifi  themsdves.   He  then  proved 
that  these  documents  had  been  obtained  at  the  solicita- 
tions of  almost  all  the  prelates  of  the  Rheraensian  pro- 
vince, and  exhibited  their  autographs  to  a  petition  prav- 
ing  for  the  confirmation  of  Hugo  and  the  expulsion  of 
Art  old.    The  bishops  ini|)licated  devoutly  denied  their 
signatiures ;  Siegebold  was  convicted  of  imposture  and 
impiety,  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  ana  comniitted 
ConfirtnBtion  to  custodv.  The  fathers  then  unanimously  ])rn- 
ofArtoid.  nounced  Artold  to  be  the  legit iniate  primate 
of  Hheims;  Hugo  was  declared  a  usurper;  and  both  lie 
and  those  who  had  ordained  him,  tpg'etlier  with  all  who 
had  acee})ted  orders  from  him,  were  put  out  of  commu- 
nion unless  they  should  present  themselves  at  Treves  on 
the  18th  of  the  n^xt  following  month  of  September^  and 
make  due  satisfaction  for  their  multiphed  onences." 

•  Trodoard  Hiat.  Bheni  &  uxr,,  ap.  D, Banq.  viiipp.  173, 174;  ojtiad.  Omw. 
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But  the  fathers  of  Ing-elheiin  overstepped  the  ordi- 
nary- coiiipet€iicy  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
by  mcluding'  Hugo  of  Paris  in  the  same  sen-  condemns* 
tence  with  his  son  and  his  clerical  uecomj)lii*es.'  ^^fj^* 
The  offences  of  Hugo,  as  charged,  were  those  of 
encroachment  upon  the  roj^al  estate  and  prerogative,  con- 
sequently beyond  the  competency  of  the  ecclesiastical 
judicature.  The  fathers,  tlierefore,  fomid  themselves 
driven  rather  far  afield  to  tind  a  precedent  for  a  proceed- 
ing of  so  unusual  a  character.  But  the  archives  of  the 
Spanish  church  supplied  the  deficiency  without  resortingf 
to  the  Isidorian  forgeries,  and  the  sixty-fifth  canon  of  the 
fifth  council  of  TolSio  (a.d.  633)  afforded  them  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difficulty.*  The  fathers  of  Ingel- 
heim  had  afforded  a  loimspcsmteniuB  to  the  French  rebels^ 
and^  it  is  probable^  would  not  have  proceeded  another 
step  against  the  powerful  delinquents  if  thej  had  not 
been  urged  onwara  by  the  emperor  and  his  chent^  in  the 
hope  of  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  anarchy  scarcely  less 
displeasmg  to  Otho  than  to  his  distressed  brother^in-hw. 
At  their  instance,  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  IVance  and 
Lorraine  was  held  at  Treves  at  the  appointed  time ;  and 
there  Hugo  earl  of  Paris  and  his  accomplices  in  rebel- 
lion were  formally  excommunicated,  ana  continued  in 
condemnation  until  they  should  make  submission  and 
satistaction  to  their  king,  or  proceed  to  Home  and  prose' 
cute  an  effectual  appeal  before  the  pope  Minself  agaimt 
the  judgmen  t  of  the  councils,'' 

The  legate  Marinus  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  the  proceedhigs,  unless  w  e  impute  the 
latter  clause  of  the  sentence  against  Hugo  and  influ^Jce 
his  ecclesiastical  accomplices  to  his  snf2*f>*e8tion. 
That  clause^  however^  could  ibr  the  moment  have 


ann.  948,  ibid.  pp.  902,  208;  iKarteib. 
Ck>o.  Ovrm.  iL  pp.  609  618. 

»  See  can.  i.,  ap.ffarUh.  loc.  cit,  p.  612. 

*  That  council  confirmed  the  title 
of  Kin>;  Sizinand,  and  transfcrwl  the 
right  of  electing  the  sovereign  from  the 
pMiple  at  large  to  the  biahops  and  the 
irrcnt  nr  bility.  Cimf.,  on  the  political 
puwerii  of  the  Spanish  svnods,  Book  IV. 
e.  iL  pp.  874^375  of  this  work. 


haps,  however,  an  authority  for  quash- 
ing the  ''unjust  Judfnnpnt"  of  the 
French  princes  against  their  soTereign 
might  have  been  gathered  from  tne 
Ep.  of  Marcellinus  "  ad  Orientates,"  and 
ih&t  of  Mareeilus  "  ad  Maxeotium  tj" 
rannimi,"  among  the  Isidorim  OoUaO- 
tion.  See  Book  VL  oi»  vii.  pp^  I9I9 
192  note  (•). 
>  FM  Chron.  ubi  sup.  pp.  i04»^« 
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no  praelical  effiwt  A  dependent  pontiff  like  the  client 
of  Alberic  could  hare  no  weight  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  the  princes  of  the  world.  Yet,  in  the  ac- 
tual position  of  the  papacy,  the  presidency  yielded  to  the 
hoi}'  see  by  the  most  ini})ortaiit  sovereig'iis  and  the  most 
numerous  churclies  of  her  comiii union  was  more  than 
an  empty  coiiipliinent  to  bygone  greatness.  It  was  a 
testiinoiiv  to  tlie  living  power  which  still  dwelt  in  the 
name  ui  Kmhk' — the  little  fire  smoiilderintr  beneath  the 
present  ^^  <  i-  lit  of  superabundant  fuel,  waitintj  only  for 
the  bree/A'  tliat  should  kindle  it  into  a  consunung  flame. 
The  presence  of  tlie  legate  Miiriiin«  a«^orint*^d  the  pope 
with  an  act  of  state  of  that  hybrid  cliaracter  wliicii  so 
clearly  denotes  the  confused  and  inaccurate  views  enter- 
tained by  all  ])arties  as  to  the  limits  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  judicatures.  An  appeal  to  civil  or  consti- 
tutional law  on  behalf  of  Louis  and  his  violated  ri^hts^ 
was  contemplated  by  no  party ;  no  one  thougfht  of  any 
other  mode  of  maintaining  his  position  in  the  world  than 
by  making  the  best  use  of  opportunity,  studying^  the 
expediency  of  the  moment,  and  relying  for  success  upon 
the  judicious  application  of  brute  fciroe.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  law,  custom  and  authority  still  held  their  sway. 
The  maxims  of  church-government  inculcated  by  Hinc- 
mar  of  Bheims  in  the  preceding  century  had  not  been 
forgotten  in  the  churches  over  which  he  had  presided. 
They  still  held  fast  by  their  connection  with  Rome,  in  the 
very  form  in  which  that  great  prelate  had  presented  it  to 
them  and,  though  driven  by  the  stress  of  the  times  to 
rely  rather  upon  themselves  than  upon  any  external  siij)- 
port,  they  adhered  to  those  conservative  forms  which  ollen 
afford  ralh  nig-points  under  outward  pressure,  and  con- 
triliute  to  prevent  that  waste  of  power  so  injurious  to 
efiectiv(>  dt;lence. 

Hug'o  of  Paris  paid  no  attention  to  the  censures  de- 
^      noune^d  no-ainst  him  :  nor  did  they  druu  away 

The  Gallic   p  ,        ^         •       i  Ji  .        rni  V 

iihurchf'3  in  troni  liiui  a  snigle  adherent.    Ihe  party  of 
the  tenth  Herbert  of  \  ermandois  and  his  son  Huo^o,  the 
nval primate  of  KheimS;  were  equally  obdurate; 

r  Sm  Book  Vlt.  e.  iti  p.  m. 
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and  Louis  IV.  derived  little  benefit  from  any  support 
but  that  of  his  powerful  relati\'e  Otho  of  Germany.  The 
church  had  adhered  \\  ith  greater  fidelity  than  might  have 
been  expected  to  the  lallen  fortunes  of  the  later  Carolin- 
g-ians.  But,  weakened  \}y  spoliation  and  deprived  of  the 
state-protection,  tlie  Gallic  prelacy  had  been  often  com- 
pelled to  vield  to  the  violence  of  secular  tyranny,  and  to 
resort  to  similar  f'XjK dieuts  to  maintain  a  defensible  po- 
sition. In  this  ('('iiturv  all  eoTitroversv,  whether  relig'ious 
or  secular,  assunird  the  chiirncter  of  a  civil  war;  both 
were  carried  on  i)v  the  sjime  means,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  like  passions.  And  to  this  fashion  the  churches 
of  l^Vance  had  in  most  respects  conformed.  They  had 
neither  lost  caorage,  nor  scrupled  at  any  measures  that 
promised  to  repair  their  losses  or  to  restore  their  political 
credit.  The  councils  held  in  the  course  of  the  tenths  were 
not  less  frequent;  or  less  numerously  attended,  than  those 
held  in  the  more  tranquil  ninth  century.  The  internal 
life  of  the  system  was  stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  per- 
petual and  active  ezertioa  As  long-  as  this  spirit  sus- 
tained itself;  we  cannot  talk  of  roTolution  or  decay ;  the 
sacerdotal  powers  were  not  displaced,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  hold  which  they  had  taken  or  the  national  con- 
science was  materially  impaired  by  their  temporary  de- 
pression. Within  this  identical  period  monasteries  and 
reli^ous  houses  were  multiplying*  ni  France  ;  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  monastic  discipline ;  new  churches  were 
erected;  and  whenever  there  was  a  pause,  local  or  general, 
of  feudal  warfare,  the  habitual  prepossessions  of  princes 
and  people  reverted  to  that  relig'ious  practice  and  to  those 
visible  sources  from  which  they  had  been  tnnuht  to  ex- 
pect the  pardon  of  then*  manifold  sins,  and  the  assurance 
of  their  eternal  welfare/ 

•  Sec  the  passage  in  the  Chron.  of  the  principles  of  thi-  ^' i\ > nunont  itsolf. 

Frodoard,  aon.  959.  ubi  sup.  p.  211.  Thus  the  usurpation  of  Cromwvll  wm  a 

Tlw  yiew  taken  bj  SIsmondi  (Hist  de  reirdQtion,notsotheezpa1fl<mof  Janea 

Fr.  U)Ui.  iii.  pp.  441,  442)  of  the  eccic-  II.  and  the  substitution  «>f  William  III. 

diostical  history  of  France  appears  to  The  historj  of  France  fiom  1798  to 

us  partial  and  inaccurate.    We  see  no  1804  was  aseriesof  reTulntions;  so  also 

traces  of  a  "  revolution"  in  the  state  of  from  1814  t«  1852.    Tn  ull  tliosi-  in- 

the  church  from  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  stances  there  was  a  change  in  the  pria- 

century.   A  revolution  b  not  a  mere  ciple  of  the  government.   Bot  ill  the 

ehaage  of  the  pynofii  who  govoni,biil  of  histovy  of  the  ohardi  of  Fhuioe  in  the 
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But  this  stat«  of  depressiou  was  approachiiio-  its  term. 

lofl  ence         ^^^^  trace  the  hand  of  Otho  the 

of  ()tho"Sbe  Great.    In  the  year  954  T.ouis,  sunianied  the 

FnooiT   "^^^''^-^S^^^j  ^^^^^  %       accidental  fall  from  his 
horse.    His  only  sou  Lothar,  thpn  a  child  of 
harely  thirteeTi  years  of  nrre,  was  permitted  to  occupy 
a  nominal  throne  under  the  protection  of  his  moth^'r 
(ierherofa,  and  of  his  uncles,  Otho  the  Great  and  Bruno 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  duke  of  Lower  or  Germanic 
Lorraine.   The  puissant  count,  or  duke^  of  Paris,  Hugo, 
8umamed  the  Great,  died  in  the  year  9^6;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  extensive  domains  by  his  son  Hugo,  sur* 
named  Capet,  though  then  a  boy  of  barely  ten  years  of 
age.    During  these  minorities  Bruno  exercised  the  prin- 
cipal influence  in  Neustrian  France,  and  at  the  death  of 
the  primate  Artold  (a.d.  961}  opposed  the  pretensions  to 
the  primacy  advanceid  by  the  sons  of  Herb^  of  Verman- 
dois  on  behalf  of  their  bvother  Hugo.   A  council  assem- 
bled at  Melun,  under  the  auspices  of  Bruno,  resolved 
diat,  Hugo  having  been  duly  put  out  of  communion  by 
the  mat  council  of  Treves,  m  the  year  048,  he  could 
only  l>e  absolved  by  a  synod  of  equal  authority,  nor  even 
then  until  the  adjudication  of  the  pontiff  of  llome  upon 
the  claim  could  be  obtained.*  On  the  9th  of  February  in 
the  Ibllowiiig-  year  (^02),  Otho  the  Great  had  assumed 
the  imperial  crown  at  Rome;  and  soon  utterwards  Pope 
John  XII.  decided  that,  the  censures  passed  upon  Hniro 
by  the  g-rent  council  of  Tre\  <  «  ha\  mo-  been  confirmed  by 
the  holy  see  in  council,  his  preti  iisions  to  the  primacy 
were  tinally  disposed  of.    With  this  reply  in  Ins  hand. 
Archbishop  Hriino  caused  Odalrich,  a  nobleman  of  hitrh 
rank  and  ^reat  lamily  interest,  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
see  of  Jiheims  by  the  bishops  of  the  province.^ 

The  martial  and  enterprising  (maracter  of  the  new 

tenth  centurv  there  waa  no  departure  tiquit?  goes  for  notlung."   We  hftre 

from  principle,  but  onl^  from  the  prior  weaay  expreeeed  oar  eonvietkm  that 

mode  of  VI  r  rking  an  existing  establish-  principles  of  p;ovommpnt  an-  of  a  fnr 

ment.    We  do  not  think,  with  this  dia-  more  endurinc  character  in  religious 

tinguiiihed  htotoriMi,  that  **  refelnlioiM  Ifaan  in  any  poTitioal  inatftatlooa. 

in  c  hiirchos  are  no  loss  frequent  thaain  *  Fradaard,  GtmUL  ■OHLMSfVUlOfk 

popular  states  and  other  schemes  ofgo*  p.  212. 

vcnuMUt,  in  whldi  iha  opinton  of  aa-  »      ibUL  vln  sup.  p.  Sl«. 
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primate  was  admirably  guited  to  the  emergen-  odairich 
dee  of  the  times.   He  fought  the  battles  of  his  turchbishop 
see  with  success;  he  oompeUed^  by  force  of  arms^  of  Kh«ua»' 
Theobald  (surnamed  the  Trickster)  earl  of  Chartres  and 
Blois  to  surrender  lands  belongiiig"  to  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Remigius  which  he  had  purloined ;  and  soon  alter- 
wards,  by  like  means,  prevailed  upon  the  coheirs  of  Her- 
bert of  Vermandois  to  restore  the  villa  and  estate  of 
Epemay  on  the  Marne,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times 
converted  by  them  to  their  own  use/    But  Odnlrich  sat 
for  the  short  period  of  seven  years  only.    His  li  ii  nd,  the 
noble-hearted  Bruno  of  Coloo*ne,  had  precedfMl  luui  to  the 
grave  in  the  year  909 ;  and  lie  ao-ain  was  followed,  in  the 
year  973,  bv  his  brother,  the  Kmperor  Otho  the  Great. 
Thus  the  three  brio;-ht  stars  which  had  shed  a  ray  of 
hg*ht  amid  the  reliofious  and  political  gloom  which  over- 
shadowed the  world,  were  almost  simultaneously  with- 
drawn ;  yet  not  before  they  had  opened  a  g;limpse  of 
better  things  to  coma    Adalberon,  a  son  of  Adaiberoo 
Earl  Godfrey  of  Ardennes,  was  freely  chosen  •whbiahop. 
by  the  chapter  and  clergy  of  the  metropolitan  city;  and 
fau  pontificate  is  marked  by  his  patronage  of  Gerbert,  a 
person  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  religious 
and  secular  affairs  of  the  world. 

During^  the  remainder  of  the  ragtk  of  Lothar^  the  ee- 
desiasticaf  history  of  France  is  almost  a  blank,  llie 
clergy  were  gradually  recovering  the  ground  Hugo  cape 
they  had  lost  by  the  encroachments  and  spo-  crowned  kk 
liations  of  the  great  vassals.**  In  the  year  086 
that  prince  passed  from  the  scene.  His  son  Louis  V.  was 
allowed  to  occupy  for  a  moment  a  nominal  throne,  ^\  iieii 
he  too  followed  his  father  to  the  tomb ;  and  Hugo  Capet 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Neustrian  vassals,  and  crowned 
king  of  Fj  iiijce  by  Adalberon  archbishop  of  llheims,  on 
the  3d  of  July  987.  The  fruitless  struggle  of  the  uncle 
of  Louis,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  to  expel  the  intruder,  pos- 
sesses some  interest  for  our  narrative,  landing"  the  con- 
flict) Adalberon  had  been  succeeded  by  Amulph^  a  natu- 

<  Fndoard.  ubi  sup.  pp.  213,  214.         Gunblours,  Min.  V9\  976,  977,  ftp.  D, 
4  6m  tiM  Chraniele  of  SkifAtrt  of    fiong.  viiL  ppu  815  mnd  pMsiv. 
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Arnniph  Hil  son  of  King  T.othar,  Under  tbe  patronage  of 
vMAa^  King  Huffo.  The  new  primate  toand  in  tbe 
service  of  the  chiirai  of  Rhrinie  Oerbert^  a  monk  of  the 
convent  of  Anrillac,  in  tbe  province  of  Anvergne.  He 
was  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  bat  possessed  of  high  ability^ 
and  an  amoont  of  acquired  knowledge  which,  in  such  an 
age^  is  useful  or  dang-erous  according  to  the  skill  or  eun- 

n«rii«rc  '^"'^  displayed  by  tbe  possessor  in  its  employ- 
ment. The  career  of  this  person  is  connected 
with  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
to  the  history  of  the  pa])acy.  We  therefore  deA  ote  the 
following  chapter  of  tnis  ^vork  to  the  somewhat  coinj  li- 
cated  and  ambiguous  transactions  which  ultimatel\  led 
to  the  elevation  of  Gerbert.  to  the  pontihcate  by  the  name 
of  Sylvester  II. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JBOPABDT  ANB  BBYIYAL  OF  DBCBBTALI81I. 

Charles  of  r-K)rraine  proclaimed  kingp — Archbishop  Arnulph  and  Gerbert — Colour- 
able abduction  of  Amulph — Oerbert  renounces  his  sernue — intrigae  of  Arch- 
bishop Arnnlph — AppUntioiis  to  Pope  John  XV.  —  Synod  of  St  BmoIus 
igaiast  Amulph'<*Inipeaohnient — Objection  to  the  impeachment-^Objeetion 
OTcrruled — The  prosecution — ^The  defence — Objectiou  to  the  jurisdiction — 
lieply  to  the  objection — Speciul  justification  c>f  the  impeachment — Speech  of 
the  bishop  of  Orleans  —  His  protest  against  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome — Bud 
popes  the  preeurton  of  Anttehrisi Ho  Avnlea  the  plenary  jurisdiction  of 
Boine<»The  pontiff  is  bound  by  tho  onnon  of  Sardica  —  The  crimes  of  the 
clergy  not  protected  nj^aiust  civil  prosecution — lie  repudiates  tlie  decretal  of 
Pope  Damasus — His  lamentation  ovt>r  the  fall  of  Home — Arnnlph  confronted 
with  his  accusers — He  is  found  guilty — His  dep<»itioQ — Oerbert  elected  arch- 
bishop ofBheime— Confliot  of  dtpU  and  eederiastkml  law — Synopsis  of  the 
JnatiftMition  of  tho  synodal  proceedings  af!:ainst  Anudph — Jeopnnfy  of  the 
decretal  scheme  at  this  juncture — John  X^''.  quashes  the  proceedings  of  St. 
Basolus — Revival  of  derr<'ta!ism— Gerbert  desiTtcd  by  King  Robert  of  France 
— Arnulpii  reinstated  in  the  ace  of  Kheiras — (ierbert  archbishop  of  Ravenna 
— Chvgury  V.  exooiBBiunbsBtflt  King  Bobert  of  Fraaoe  —  Gwbert  pope,  as 
SylToeter  U. 

Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  hrotlier  of  King*  Lothar,  and, 
after  his  death,  the  only  remaining*  leo*itimate  charksof 
male  descendant  of  the  house  of  Charleniairne^  Lorraine  pro- 
had^  as  already  intimated,  accepted  the  duehv 
of  Lorraine  from  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great,  as  a  fief 
of  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Though  r^ected  by  the 
barons  of  Neustrian  France,  he  had  been  supported  by 
the  emperor,  and  had  found  useful  allies  in  the  great 
earls  Herbert  III.  of  Yermandois  and  Amulph  II.  of 
Flanders*  The  powerful  princee  of  Aquitaine  and  Thou- 
louse  bore  with  ill-humour  the  elevation  of  their  former 
peer,  the  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  to  the  rank  of 
suzerain  of  France,  and  continued  to  profiBss  allegiance 
to  the  heir  of  Charlemagne ;  yet  without  a  thought  of 
sacrificing  a  single  personal  object  or  interest  to  the 
duties  which  that  profession  entailed  upon  them.  Her- 
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hpvt  of  Verniaiulois,  however,  })optirrp(i  bim^ielf  with  praise- 
worthy zeal  in  tli(;  cause ;  and  by  his  exertion?  Ch;irles  of. 
Lorraine  was  put  into  possession  of  the  important  city  of 
Laon.  and  there  proclaimed  king*  of  France.* 

Meanwhile  Arnulph  had  been  raised  to  the  primacy  by 
Arohbbhop  Hugfo  Capet,  under  stipuhition  of  personal  alle* 
Arnulph  and  g*iance,  aud  an  express  engagement  to  abdi- 
Gerbert.         ^j^^      ^£  Rhcims  if  he  should  at  an}^  tune 

swerve  from  his  fidelity.  Grerbert  had  sei*ved  Archbishop 
Adalberon  with  abiUty  and  success;  Arnulph  therefore 
retained  him  in  his  service  as  his  chancellor  or  secretarvy 
and  Oerbert  employed  his  powerful  talents  as  frequently 
in  the  service  ot  Emg*  Hugo  himself  as  of  his  immediate 
patron/  But  while  exerting^  himself  on  behalf  of  his 
employers,  he  had  not,  it  seems,  neglected  his  own  inte- 
rests. He  had  attached  to  himself  a  stroiur  party  in  the 
church  of  Rheims ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  asser- 
tion, had  so  far  won  upon  Archbishop  Adalberon,  as  to 
have  been  recommended  by  him  to  his  clerffy  as  his  suc- 
cessor. King  Hugo  and  his  consort  Adelaide  reposed 
uiibuuiided  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  intrusted  their 
son  Robert  to  his  tuition."  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
liopes  he  may  have  been  justified  in  entertaining,  he  did 
not  appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  primacy  when  the  va- 
cancy occurred ;  and,  in  the  coui  se  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  the  church  of  Rheims  not  long  afler  the 
accession  of  Arnulpli,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  u 
person  in  his  position  to  preserve  a  character  for  consis- 
tency or  integrity  between  his  hostile  patrons. 

Archbishop  Arnulph  was  a  reputea  scion  of  the  Caro- 

Coiourabie  ^1^^**0  stocK,  aud  natural  brother  of  the  last 
ftbdm  tion  of  claimant  of  that  family.    Though  raised  to  the 

Aroulph.  prjjnjjgy  jjy  King  Hu^o,  he  could  not  escape 
the  suspicions  which  his  close  kindred  to  the  pretender, 
Cliarles  of  Lorrainei  naturally  cast  upon  him.  These 
suspicions  were  soon  confirmed  by  events  which  involved 

*  In  tbo  month  of  Mav  a.d.  989.  (ibici.  p.  244)  nutubers  both  Robert  son 
^  See  Ui«  oolketioii  of  bU  letterSt  ftp.    of  Hugo  Capvt,  and  Othoin.  mh  of  Uie 

J>.  liouq.  lam.  X.  pp  :'.^7  428.  Emprot  Otho  II.,  imoitf  the  pttpiJs  of 

*  //iWcy.V,t.RodU,rul'ii,S2.ap.Z;.  Gerbert. 
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the  archbishop  in  the  charg-e  of  treason.  After  putting' 
the  pi-titonder  in  possession  of  the  city  of  La  on,  Herhert 
of  \  ermandois  suddenly  8ur])i  iaed  the  city  of  Rheims : 
the  gates  were  opened  to  him, — how,  or  by  whose  order, 
did  not  at  the  moment  appear;  the  houses  were  pil- 
laged, churches  robbed  and  desecrated,  and  the  arch- 
bishop himself  carried  oti  ostensibly  as  a  prisoner  to 
Laon.  Evidence,  however,  su))ser|uriitlv  came  t^  Ho-ht, 
that  Armilph  had  all  along*  favoured  the  claims  of  his 
brother,  and  that  Gerbert  had  lent  his  pen  to  promote 
the  views  of  his  patron.*"  But  it  might  not  be  so  easy 
to  bring  home  to  the  secretary  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
treasonable  design  of  the  archbishop  as  would  involve 
him  as  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt  of  his  patron.  Ger* 
bert,  in  fact,  did  not  accompany  the  archbishop  Q^Aeit 
in  his  imprisonment  or  flight;  and,  after  the  renoanow 
pretended  abduction,  hastened  to  make  his  peace 
with  King  Hugo,  in  order,  as  he  alWed,  to  assist  him 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  and  sulerings  which  the 
criminal  connivance  of  the  archbishop  had  brought  upon 
his  church  and  fellow-dtizenB.  Regarding  his  late  pa- 
tron as  a  principal  in  the  late  disturbances,  Gerbert  ror- 
raallv  surrendered  his  offices  and  emoluments  into  his 
hands,  and  renounced  his  service.* 

The  indignant  prelates  of  the  province — probably  at 
the  instance  oi  King  Hugo — met  at  Senlis,  and  intrijrueof 
suspended  the  partisans  oi  Charles  of  Lorraine,  ArohbUhop 
— more  especially  a  presbyter  luiiaed  Adalg-er,  '^■'i** 
who  was  charged  witn  having  opened  the  g*ates  of  Rheims 
to  the  enemy ;  and  they  notified  the  proceeding  to  the 
archbishop,  whom  they  affected  for  the  present  to  treat 
as. a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  an  eTiemy/    Arnulph  him- 
self strove  to  prop  up  that  prptciu  e  by  publishing  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  violators  of  the 

Epp.  Gerberti^  ap.  D.  Bouq.  x.  p.  raries,  howerer,  charge  him  m  %  parti- 

402,  ep.  no.  54.     tjpon  a  mature  con-  ceps  criminis  in  the  intrig^ues  of  his  su- 

sideration  of  this  collection,  it  will,  we  periors.    Chroti,  A»uiUac.  ubi  tup.  p. 

think,  appear  that  Gerbert  lent  his  pen  409  note  (a). 

to  hi9  several  employers  with  the  same  •  Epp.  <7crA,  ep.  HO.  79,  vp^D.Bouq, 

sort  of  zeal  that  a  modem  secretary  x,p.  408. 

wuultl  eviac«  to  carry  out  the  instruc*  '  Gmc.  S.  BatcHBhem.^  ap.Z>.  Buuq. 

tioo*  of  hi*  priodpAL   Hu  oonteoipo*  x.  pb  $19. 
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church ;  but  the  very  gfeneral  terms  used,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  single  iiaiiie  among"  the  delinquents,  —  all  of 
whom  were  well  knuvvn, — threw  strong  suspicion  upon 
his  sincerity ;  and  his  continued  communications  with 
Adalger  and  the  other  conspirators  labourintr  under  the 
censures  of  the  synod  of  Senlis  led  to  the  inim  nidable 
conclusion,  that  the  alleged  captivity  was  the  result  of 
a  preconcerted  scheme  to  throw  dust  in  iIk^  ryes  of  the 
kino*?  5^n(i  to  promote  the  views  of  the  pretender.  Mean- 
while tlie  castles  and  fortified  towns  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenants  of  the  see  of  Hheims  continued  to  hold  out  against 
the  royal  forces ;  and  the  archhiahop  bimselt^  though  by 
this  time  known  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  movements^ 
took  no  step  to  withdraw  himaelf  from  the  custody  of  bia 
pretended  gaolera.' 

At  this  stao-e  of  the  transaction,  the  friends  of  Duke 
Applications  determined  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 

to  Pope  pope ;  and  for  that  purpose,  despatched  £arl 
John  :&v.  Jserbert  to  Borne,  to  aohdt  the  intervention  of 
the  worldly-minded  John  XV.**  on  behalf  of  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  Ghar]ema|;ne«  The  hiahops  of  the  province 
on  their  part  hastened  to  give  the  pontiff  notice  that  a 
general  council  of  the  Gralfie  chiurches  was  about  to  be 
called  together,  to  inquire  into  charges  to  be  preferred 
against  Archbishop  Arnulph  of  Rheims  involving  the 
crimes  of  perjury  and  treason  against  his  soverei<ri^  King 
Hugo  ;  and  to  request  the  countenance  and  as^sibtanee  of 
tlie  holy  see  in  puro-ino*  their  cliurch  from  the  scanilul 
whicli  had  been  broughi  upon  her  by  his  miscoiidiirt.  By 
the  same  messenger  Kino-  Hutro  called  on  the  puntitf  to 
deli  ver  the  church  and  realm  irom  the  arcli  traitor — the 
''second  .Judas" — Arnulph  of  Rheims;  and  he  rfinindrd 
him  that  if  he  should  delay  to  p:-ive  the  iifedlul  a(l\  i(  e 
and  to  point  out  the  proper  remedy,  he  would  load  upon 
himself  the  guilt  of  tlie  criminals  whom  he  should  thus 
neglect  to  nunish,  and  make  himself  responsible  for  all  the 
evils  they  uad  already,  and  might  in  hiture  inflict  upon 
the  church  and  people  of  France.' 

■  Cvnc.  8,  Baaolu  ubi  sup.  p.  527.  »  Come.  6'.  BmiuL  ubi  »up.  p.  522. 

*  Cwctme,  Vk  Ponc  i.  p.  74S. 
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On  the  part  of  Duke  Charles  and  the  archbishop, 
Earl  Herbert  vehemently  protested  ag-ainst  the  proposed 
council.  Availing-  himself  of  the  well-known  venality  of 
the  papal  court,  more  especially  of  the  reigning-  pontiff,^ 
he  supported  his  suit  by  presents  to  the  pope,''  which 
threw  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  into  the  shade. 
The  paiml  countenance  was  averted  from  them ;  and  after 
three  days  of  inefiectual  attendance  at  the  gates  of  the 
Lateran  in  the  hope  of  an  answer^  they  departed  home- 
wards in  disgust.' 

Neither  the  king  nor  his  prelates  wasted  another 
thought  upon  tlie  pope  or  his  concern  in  the  ^  ^ 
matter.   The  proposed  council  met  at  the  con-  sJbmoIw 
vent  of  St  Basolus.  about  eight  miles  from  the 
city  of  Rheims^ 'ana  was  onened  on  the  15th  of      ^  ' 
July  991,  under  the  presiaency  of  Seguin  archbishop  of 
Sens,  a  prelate  not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the 
defendant  Amulpb.    Bat  some  months  before  the  meet* 
ing,  the  city  of  Laon  had  been  betrayed  by  the  Bishop 
Ascelin  into  the  hands  of  Ilug-o  Capet,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  of  Lorraine,  his  wife,  and  children,  be- 
came the  captives  of  their  successful  rival.    By  the  same 
act  of  treachery  Archbishop  Arnulph  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  former  patron,  and  was  consigned  to  the  custody 
of  the  prelates  assembled  at  St.  Basolus.™    The  council, 
when  fully  constituted,  consisted  of  the  archbishop  of 
Sens,  as  president,  twelve  bishops,  and  numerous  abbots 
and  priors,  comprehending-  in  that  number  not  a  few  who 
awaited  only  a  convenient  opportunity  to  stand  forward 
in  defence  of  the  accused.    The  bishop  of  Orleans  was 
appointed  by  the  king  to  act  as  prosecutor  in  his  name 

i  He  WM  senerally  reprolmledb^liis 
own  dei^y  for  venalifej  lad 
Sm  Ciaamet  nbi  top. 


k  Among  ths  mtabeMitirul  palfrey 
which  had  ftttrMlMt 

the  pope. 


tiM  admirmiioii  of 


*  iBanmhu  supposef  1ii0  tmAmuy  of 

King  nugo  and  the  Gallic  prelacy  to 
have  taken  place  iu  the  year  1191;  bu( 
Pam  (ad  Bar.  mnn.  991,  §  1)  sett  him 
right.  The  report  of  the  synod  of  St. 
BmoIob  drawn  up  by  Gerbert  informs 
w  that  the  hum  ortlw  kingaad  Ibe 


bbhops  were  delivered  elevea  moiitlHi 

before  the  month  of  July  991,  conse- 
quently in  Joae  990.  Cvnc.  S.  Basolif 
nbi  sup.  p.  514  %  Cent,  Magd,  oent  x. 
p.  460. 

»  Charles  of  Lorraine  died  in  ooufine- 
nwnt  at  Orleans  abo«t  twelve  months 

afterwards.  His  wife  gave  birth  to  twins 
in  her  prison.  She  and  her  children 
were  enbsequently  set  at  liberty,  aad 
retired  into  (Jennany,  where  their  pos- 
terity are  said  to  have  flonrisbed  till 
die  niddla  of  the  thirtcenlh  aentuiy. 
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and  behalf ;  and  the  presbyter  Gerbert  was  assig-ned  to 
him  as  his  secretary  and  oounseL  In  compliance  with 
canonical  usage^  ten  triers  were  nominated  to  take  and  re- 
port upon  the  evidence;  and  the  proceedings  were  onened 
by  the  accuser,  who  exhibited  and  recited  the  articles  of 
Impeach-  charge  against  the  archbishop.  The  synod,  he 
said,  was  assembled  to  try  the  accused  for  the 
crimes  of  pegury  and  trcamn^  by  the  introduction  of  the 
king's  enemies,  brigands  aiid  outlaws,  into  the  city  of 
Rheims ;  thereby  exposing  the  persons  of  the  cler<ry,  the 
property  of  the  church,  and  the  holy  places  theiaseh  es, 
to  plunder  and  desecration,  contrary  to  his  allegiance  to 
the  8o\  ('r('ign,  and  in  violation  of  his  duty  to  the  church 
of  whi(  h  lit*  was  tlie  a])})ointed  pastor  and  protector." 

The  presid(  lit  took  an  objection  in  limbu  to  the  im- 
objuction  to  P^'^ichuieut.    lie  urged  that  an  ecclesiastical 
the  impeMsb- synod  was  incompetent  to  try  a  cause  which 
might  result  in  a  capital  punishment.  The  pro- 
secutor replied,  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
king  and  tiie  laity  of  the  realm  would  in  any  case  permit 
crimes  like  those  of  the  archbishop  to  pass  unpunished : 
that  if  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  should  renotmce  their 
privilege  of  trying  one  of  thw  own  constituents  for 
oflences  a|;ainst  the  state-law,  the  laity  would  on  all 
such  occasions  infallibly  dra^  the  dergy  before  the  se- 
cular courts,  and  the  immumties  of  the  diurch  would  be 
greatly  endan^red,  or  altogether  lost   As  to  the  con- 
templated shedding  of  bbod,  such  an  issue  ou^ht  not  to 
be  considered,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  their  SoXv  to  in- 
terpose to  prevent  the  taking  away  of  life;  at  all  events, 
the  result  need  give  the  synod  no  uneasiness,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  incompetent  to  pass  any  other  than  a 
canonicul  sentence,  which  could  in  no  case  affect  the  life 
Objection  of  the  accused.''    The  objection  was  in  the  end 
ovOTmied.  overruled^  and  the  accuser  proceeded  to  regular 
proof  of  the  pnncipal  charge.  The  chirograph  or  written 
-oath  of  allegiance,  with  the  abdication  clause  in  case  of 

"  Cone.  S.  Basol.  ubi  6up.  p.  514.         nals,  but  were  amenable  to  no  olher 
«  The  superior  clergy  nol  only  oImoi.     tlian  canonioftl  pendiliM.   8«o  Qmc.  8* 
ed  exempuon  frwn  the  aeciihr  tribu-    BamiL  obi  mp.  p.  ftlS. 
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disloyalty,  deKvered  by  the  archbishop  to  the  king*  at  his 
consecration,  was  read  to  the  synod ;  and  the  accuser 
])le(]g'ed  himself  to  establish  the  violation  of  that  oath 
upon  unexceptionable  testimony ;  and  he  protested  that 
if j  alter  that,  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  pope 
were  attempted,  such  a  step  could  have  no  effect  upon 
their  proceeding's,  but  woula  tend  only  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  papal  authority 

To  pro\  e  the  treason  imputed,  the  accomplice  Adalger 
bimself  was  brouo-ht  before  the  court.  This  tho 
person  deposed  that  he  had,  at  the  express  prosecution, 
command  of  the  archbishop,  opened  the  gates  of  liheima 
to  the  kinof's  enemies ;  ana  that  for  the  nur})ose  he  had 
received  the  keys  of  the  gates  from  the  hand  of  his  pa» 
tron.  Though,  in  justice  to  the  archbishop^  it  was  ad* 
mitted  that  oe  had  issued  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  crime,  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  keep  up  his 
commonications  with  Adalffer  and  his  fellow-conspira* 
tors ;  and  that  he  had  so  done  with  the  fullest  know- 
ledge of  the  sentence  passed  upon  them  bv  the  bishops 
of  the  jmvince  assemoled  at  Benlis  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  archbishop's  pretended  censares  were  diere- 
fore,  without  a  dissentient  yoice,  pronounced  to  be  an  idle 
and  impudent  attempt  to  elude  the  consequences  of  his 
treason,  and  to  deceive  his  canonical  judges.  After  a 
deliberate  exannuation  of  the  canons  applicable  to  the 
offences  charged,  it  was  unannnously  resolved  that  the 
case  was  clearly  within  ecclesiastical  cognisance,  and  that 
it  was  legal Iv  triable  by  that  assembly.''  The  majority 
of  the  synod  were  now  jirepared  to  j>ruceed  to  judgint  nt 
against  him ;  but  the  able  manap-er,  Arnulph  bishop  of 
Orleans,  was  desirous  that  no  i  harge  ofunfau*ness  should 
rest  upon  the  decision  of  the  (  inincil,  or  any  irreo-ularity 
be  allowed  to  taint  their  proeeedmgs.  He  therefore  pro- 
claimed full  liberty  of  speech  to  the  accused,  and  called 
upon  any  one  present  who  might  have  aught  to  object 
on  behalf  of  the  archbishop  to  stand  forth  fearlessly  in 

9  Com,  S,  BateL  nbi  sup.  ]i.  516.  <  IbkL  ubi  sup.  p.  &80. 
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his  defence ;  and  promised  him  a  patient  and  attentive 

hearing^. 

ThuB  encouraged^  John  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  the 


The  defeooe. 


abt 


iiilph  of  Sens  and  Abbo  of  fleniy, 
stood  forth*  as  it  now  appearod,  fiilly  prepared 
to  dispute  die  law  ot  the  case  incn  oy  indi  widi  the  pro- 
secutor. They  made  no  attempt  to  disprove  the  iaets. 
Objection  to  contended,  whetter  tme  or 

ihejttrtiafo-  false,  ooold  not  alter  the  laws  of  the  church 
applicable  to  the  trial  of  a  bishop ;  and  that 
law  had,  they  affirmed,  been  in  most  respects  violatt^d  in 
the  proceeding"  ag'ainst  Archbishop  ^Vi  iiulph.  In  support 
of  this  allesration,  they  appealed  to  a  decretal  of  Pope 
Daiiiasus, —  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Isidorian 
forg-eries and  upon  the  authonty  of  that  decree  thev 
objected  that  a  bishop  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  see 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  any  rharg'e  or  ac- 
cusation nntil  he  should  have  been  fully  n  in  stated  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  spiritual  and  temporal  taculties :  that 
till  then  Archbishop  Arnulph  could  not  be  canonically 
compelled  to  answer  before  any  tribunal :  that  he  had 
neither  been  legally  summoned,  nor  lawfully  brought  np 
before  the  synod :  that,  in  oraer  to  a  lawful  trial^  the 
cause  ou^ht  to  have  been  previously  notified  to  the  Bo- 


shomd  have  been 


nted  with  the  witnesses  and  with 


I*  Ap.  Mansi^  Cone.  torn.  iii.  p.  4S1. 
The  Magdeburg  centuriatore  hare  in- 
serted (Herbert's  report  of  the  synod  of 
St.  Basolus  in  integro ;  D.  Bouquet  has 
givm  an  abstract  onW.  In  tha  CeBtu> 
riators  we  find  the  wnole  series  of  false 
decretaU  quoted  by  the  adrocates  of 
Arnulph  fully  set  oot.  The/  tn  re- 
citod  in  chupiors  xx.  xxi.  and  xxii.  of 
Gerbert's  report,  and  consist,  1.  Of  the 
supposititious  epistle  of  Archbishop 
Stfplif-n  of  MuuritHni«  nnA  the  African 
churches  to  Pope  1  >atikasu£> ;  2.  There- 
ply  <»f  Damasus  {Mtmsi,  Cone.  iii.  437)| 

The  for^r  l  (  pistle  ofCk-mons  Romn- 
nus  against  ihi*  accusers  of  bishops  (ib. 
i.  pp.  101  et  seqq.^  ;  4.  The  decretal  of 
Pope  Stephen  against  brinpinp:  n  bishop 
to  trial  before  restoration  (ibid,  i,  pp. 
887  et  sqq.);  5.  That  of  Pope  Sixtos  to 
the  MOM  eSeol  (jbid.  i  p.  998)}  6.  That 


of  Pope  Julius  prohibiting  the  trial  of 
a  bisbop  without  the  prerious  license 
and  sentence  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  7. 
Decretal  of  Pope  Symmachus  against 
bishops  usurping  the  sees  of  othe  rs,  &a 
(ibid.  ii.  p.  1 173)  ;  8.  Decretal  of  Pope 
Eusebius  forbidding  any  member  of  the 
flock  to  accuse  bis  pastor  (ib.  L  pp.  1362 
ets^q.);  9.  Decretalof  Pope  HudrinTi  I, 
aeamst disqualified  witnesses :  lu.  That 
of  Pope  Fabian  to  the  same  effect  (ibid. 
!.  p.  775);  U.  D.-rfftal  of  Pope  Mnr- 
collus  upon  restitutit*n  before  trial  (ibid, 
i.  p.  1262);  12.  Decretal  of  Poi>e  Ane^ 
eli  t;;^  ibid.  '<.  p  no*';  IT.  Decretal  of 
J>i4U>a»u3  fxcludiug^  hearsay  evidence, 
and  directing  that  the  witnesses  shotald 
be  confronted  with  the  nccuHf*)  'Hie**© 
decretals  have  been  quoted  and  com- 
mented npoo  in  eh^pier  fit  of  the  tbtCh 
booh  of  tnu  woriiu 
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his  accusers;  and  that  the  select  judges  should  have  been 
chosen  from  a  more  general  synod  and  a  more  numerous 
body  of  bishops  than  was  there  assembled :  that  none  of 
all  these  rules  had  been  observed,  and  that  on  these 
grounds  all  the  proceedings  against  Archbishop  Amulph 
were  absolutely  void  for  irregularity  and  illegality. 

These  objections  placed  the  bishop  of  Orleans  in  a 
position  very  closely  resembling  that  of  Arch-  Reply  to  Uio 
bishop  Hincmar  in  his  controversy  with  Pope  o»J<«^»on« 
Nicolas  I.,*  niore  than  a  century  before  this.  They  raised 
once  again  the  question  whether  the  decretal  law  of  Home 
should  be  permitted  to  overrule  that  kind  of  desultory  sy- 
nodal iefjfislation  which  had  hitherto  jroverned  the  French 
churches.  But  the  bishop,  no  more  than  his  great  pre- 
decessor^ felt  himself  in  a  condition  at  once  to  repudiate 
the  law  as  alleged  against  him.  He  therefore  contended 
— at  manifest  disadvantage— that  in  all  the  most  material 
respects  that  law  had  been  complied  with.  The  arch** 
bishop^  he  replied^  had  been  summoned  by  quali^ed  sum- 
moners^  not  six  months — as  required  by  the  decretals  in 
question— bnt  twdve  months  befiwe  tlie  meeting  of  the 
synod :  he  dedared  that  the  demand  of  a  full  restoration 
to  his  functions  and  fisiculties  was^  and  in  his  case  always 
had  been^  an  impossibility ;  for  how  could  they  reinstate 
a  voluntary  absentee  ? — ^how  could  they  now  withdraw  a 
state  crimmal  from  the  custody  into  wiikh  he  had  fallen 
in  consequence  of  his  treason  to  his  sovereign?  Neither 
would  he,  if  restored,  be  in  any  better  position  than  at 
that  moment ;  l()r  lie  must  at  all  eveiit.s  aj)pear  at  the  bar 
as  a  culprit,  and  could  in  no  case  have  seat  or  vote  in  the 
synod  assembled  to  try  him.  But  it  was  said,  he  could 
not  be  tried  while  in  prison  and  under  coercion ;  such, 
however,  was  not  the  praetlce  in  France:  precedents  tor 
such  a  case  as  that  of  Arnuipli  were  to  be  found  in  the 
auuali^  of  the  Gallic  church  ;^  and  those  precedents  were 

•  Conf.  Book  VII.  e.  ii.  pp.  261-365.  treMon  preferred  by  the  Eooperor  Loub 

*  He  instanced  Uiose  of  Hildeman  the  Pions;  slso  (bat  of  Ebbo  sreb- 
bishop  olBewivaiis  who  was  impmoned  bishop  of  Rheim*,  who  wait  tried  uid 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vedastus  at  Arras,  found  guilty  while  in  priaon  at  the  ab- 
awaitins  thi;  judgment  of  a  synod  as-  bey  of  Fulda.  Cone.  S.  Basol.  ubi  sup. 
wiDblea  lo  trjr  him  on  %  ciiM||«  of  high  p. 
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in  strict  oonformity  with  canons  of  the  African 
churchesy  as  recdved  in  that  of  France**  A^aln^  if  the 
legal  necessity  of  a  previoos  notification  of  the  cause  to 
the  Jloman  pontiff  were  admitted^  snrely  in  this  case  that 
condition  had  been  abundantly  complied  with.  Had  not 
the  kin^  himself  and  the  bishops  of  the  province  snb- 
mitted  lull  particulars  of  the  case  in  hand  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  pontifl",  and  solicited  his  advice  and  author- 
ity for  the  conduct  of  the  caus€  I  Letters  to  that  effect 
had  been  put  into  liib  hands  eleven  months  before  the 
opening"  of  the  council ;  yet  he  had  not  only  wholly  dis- 
regarded them,  but  suffered  the  bearers  to  depart  without 
bearing  or  reply. 

Though  these  answers  were  considered  sufficient  to 
gp^j^ij^gjj  establish  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod,  yet  the 
fication  of  the  bishop  of  Orleans  thnui^  lit  it  necessary  to  ])ut 
impeachment. Tccord  a  uiore  particular  justihcatiou  of  the 
prosecution  ^  with  the  twofold  view  of  upholding  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  French  churches  against  the  novel 
decretalism  of  his  opponents,  and  of  exposing  the  evils 
and  confusion  that  must  result  from  the  adoption  of  two 
conflicting  schemes  of  church  legislation.  Important  in- 
formation may  be  gathered  from  the  concluding  oration 
of  the  manager  as  to  tiie  state  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  in 
France  upon  the  nature  of  the  subsisting  connection  with 
Bome,  and  the  limits  within  which  the  majority  of  the 
French  prelacy  were,  at  this  period^  disposed  to  restrict 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  see. 

'^^It  must  be  agreed,''  he  said/  ^^that  if  the  pontiff  of 
g^^^^^Rome,  by  his  mere  suence,  can  suspend  the 
M^of  operation  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  there  must 
Orl«MH.  gjj^      .,  u  j^jg|;i(,g  r|,ij  jndofment  in  the 

churth.  SikIi  a  pretension  not  only  annihilates  the  na- 
tional judicature,  but  subjects  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  to  the  capricious  will  of  a  single  person.  Ify 

"  Quutine  the  twelfth,  thirty-eighth,  this  somewhat  ditiuse  discourse  in  the 
and  rortv-third  titiM  of  the  collection    firtl  pmoa,  to  tirmd  th*  diiigrae>bto 


of  the  African  synods  in  nse  in  the  Gal-  monotony  of  a  newspaper  report, 

lif  church.    Cvac.  S.  Basol.  ubi  sup.  p.  the  uncomfortabk  bn^aks  which  th« 

*22.  temate  use  of  the  first  and  thixd  penon 

*  Wo  give  the  ftdlowing  abatiaet  of  mnat  introdnoe. 
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then,  it  shall  hereafter  happen  that  the  Boman  pontifi^ 
either  through  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  distant 
churches^  or  throug^h  desire  of  gain^  or  by  the  coercion 
of  domestic  tyranny,*  be  incapacitated  from  arriving*  at 
a  Just  judgment^  hon^  can  we  accept  him  as  a  compe- 
tent judge,  or  permit  him,  by  his  naifel  diekOeSy  to  over- 
rule the  known  laws  of  our  church?  As  long  as  the 
holy  see  could  boast  of  such  men  as  the  Gregorys,  the 
Gelflsii,  and  the  Innocents, — men  who  by  their  wisdom 
iiiid  eloquence  tlirew  worldly  science  into  the  shade, 
excelling  all  other  men  in  learning-  ai  in  huliiiess  of  life, 
— so  long  might  she  claim  to  be  the  universal  church, 
universal  in  doctrine  as  in  virtue.  Yet,  even  when  she 
was  thus  blessed  Miid  blessing,  she  was  not  always  per- 
mitted to  claim  mch  a  universality;  nor  did  tlie  Afri- 
can churches  scruple  to  rebuke  that  proud  assumption  of 
dominion  {tijpum  dominafianis) ,  from  whicli  they  apj)re- 
hended  inconveniences  resemblniw-  those  a^rainst  woich 
the  churches  of  France  are  now  compelled  to  protest. 

Looking  now  at  the  actual  state  of  the  papacy^  what 
do  we  behold  ?  John,  called  Octavian.  wallow*  „. 

•        •      A.%.       J.       J*  •  His  protest 

ingf  m  the  sty  of  nltby  concupiscence,  con-  against  the 
spvins*  against  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  ^"^J^ 
himseu  recently  crowned ;  then  Leo  the  neo-  ^ 
phyte"  chased  from  the  city  by  this  Octavian;  and  that 
monster  himself,  after  the  commission  of  many  murders 
and  cruelties,  dying  by  the  hand  of  an  assassni.  Next 
we  see  the  deacon  Benedict^  though  freel^y  elected  by  the 
Romans,  carried  away  captive  into  the  wuds  of  Germany 
by  the  new  Ceesar  and  nis  pope  Leo.  Then  a  second 
Cieear,  greater  in  arts  and  arms  than  the  first,'  succeeds; 
and  in  his  absence  Boniface,  a  very  monster  of  iniquity, 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  predecessor,  mounts  the 
throne  of  Peter.  True^  he  is  expelled  and  condemned ;  but 
only  to  return  again,  and  redden  his  liuiids  with  the  blood 
of  the  holy  bishop  Jolin  (XIV.).  Are  there,  indeed,  any 
bold  enough  to  maintain  that  the  priests  of  the  Lord  over 

»  The  reigning  pontiff  lay  at  tlwt  mO'       '  Leo  VUL 

1IU  nt  under  the  control  of  CresoenliuM :  1  A  siognlsr  mUtske  of  the  gOod 
conf.  c.  iv.  pp.  496,  497  of  (hift  Book.  bishop. 
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aD  the  world  are  to  take  their  law  from  monsters  of  gmlt 
like  these — men  branded  with  ignominy,  illiterate  men^ 
and  ig  norant  alike  of  things  human  and  oivine?  If,  holy 
fathers,  we  be  bound  to  weigh  in  the  balance  the  lives, 

the  morals,  and  the  attainments  of- the  meanest  candidate 
for  the  sacerdotal  office,  how  much  more  ought  we  to 
look  to  the  fitness  of  him  who  aspires  to  he  the  lord  and 
master  of  all  priests  !  Yet  how  would  it  iare  with  us, 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  man  the  most  deficient  in 
all  thrso  virtues,  one  so  abject  ns  not  to  be  worthy  of 
the  lowest  j)l;i('o  aiiionu'  the  jiriesthood,  should  be  chosen 
to  fill  the  highest  place  of  all  ?  Whnf  would  you  say  of 
^  such  a  one,  when  vou  behold  him  sitting  upon 
the  pTww-  the  throne  glittering  in  purple  and  gold  ?  Alvst 

***"c£rirtr'*      ''^^  '  Antichrist  sittin/j  in  the  temple 

of  God,  and  showing  himself  as  God*  ?  Verily 
such  a  one  lacketh  both  wisdom  and  charity ;  he  standeth 
in  the  tempU  as  mi  image,  iuhI  as  from  an  idol  would 
you  seek  counsel. 

But  the  Church  of  God  is  not  subject  to  a  wicked 
pope;  nor  e^en  absolutely,  and  on  all  occasions,  to  a 
fipood  one.  Let  us  rather  in  our  difficulties  resort  to  our 
brethren  of  Belgium  and  Germany  than  to  tiiat  dty, 

H«U(  ni.sihe^''^t®  all  things  are  yenal,  where  judgment 
pieoar^  juris- and  justice  are  oartored  for  gold.  Let  us  imi- 
"^nliml**^  tate  the  g^reat  church  of  Africa,  which,  in  reply 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Boman  pontiff,  deemeli 
it  inconcOTable  that  the  Lord  should  haye  invested  any 
one  person  with  his  own  plenary  prerogative  of  judica- 
ture, and  vet  have  denied  it  to  the  great  conofrefrations  of 
his  priests  assembled  in  council  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  are  informed  by  common  re- 
uort,  that  there  is  in  Rome  scarcely  a  man  acquainted  with 
letters, — without  wliich^  as  it  is  written,  one  mav  scarcely 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  ot  <  Jod, — with  what  face  may 
he  who  hath  himself  learnt  not  hing  set  himself  up  for  a 
teacher  of  others  l  In  the  simple  priest  ignorance  is  bad 
enougli ;  but  in  the  high-priest  of  Eome, — in  him  to  whom 
it  is  i^iven  to  pass  in  review  the  flvith,  the  lives,  the 
morals,  the  discipline,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood. 
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yea  of  the  universal  church,  ignorance  is  in  nowise  to  be 
tolerated.  Yet  what  ia  to  be  said  and  done  if,  for  our 
sins,  *  he  that  sitteth  in  tlie  treasury  that  looketh  towards 
the  south,  and  keepeth  watch  among-  the  wardens  of  the 
temple,'  thoug-h  highest  in  place^  he  lowest  in  wisdom? 
Why  should  he  not  be  subject  in  judgment  to  those  who, 
though  lowest  in  place,  are  his  superiors  in  virtue  and  in 
wisdom?  Yea,  not  even  he,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
declined  the  rebuke  of  Paul,  thougn  his  inferior  in  place ; 
and,  saith  the  great  Pope  Gregory,  ^  if  a  bbhop  be  in 
fault,  I  know  not  my  one  such  who  is  not  subject  to  the 
holy  see;  but  if  fauMess,  let  everjr  one  understand  that 
he  IS  the  equal  of  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  and  as  well 
qualified  as  he  to  give  judgment  in  any  matter/ 

«  What,  then  ,  remains  for  us  to  do  but  to  follow 
closely  the  precepts  of  the  holy  church,  more  ^ 
especijilly,  as  applicable  to  the  case  before  us, boun/by  the 
tlie  rule  laid  down  l)y  the  council  of  Sardica?  ^1^^ 
Stih,  if  the  bishop  of  Rome  rciurie  to  exercise 
the  powers  thereby  ^iven,  that  rule  does  not  suspend  the 
course  of  justice;  but  the  power  then  devolves  upon  the 
church  at  larg-e,  or  that  sertion  to  which  it  belong-ed  in 
the  absence  of  the  papal  interference.    In  our  case,  the 
pope  hiis  ijoi^lected  to  exercise  the  power  p-iven  to  him  ; 
and  the  prelacy  of  llheims  and  ol  tlie  adjoining-  provinces 
become  canonically  possessed  of  the  whole  cause.  Yet 
what  if  it  be  true  that  Pope  Eusebius  or  Damasus,  or 
any  other,  had  issued  some  prohibition  to  piiests  to  ac- 
cuse or  give  evidence  agamst  their  bishop?    What  has 
been  the  practice  of  Eome  herself  in  this  respect?  We 
know  that  she  has  often  abstained  from  disturbing  the 
judgments  of  the  domestic  tribunal,  even  in  the  case  of 
bishops  accused  by  their  own  clergy,  and  condemned 
without  any  intimation  to  the  hofy  see:'  convictions 
which,  if  the  quoted  decretals  were  to  stand  good,  must 
have  been  alto^ther  illegal 

''And  again,  taking  a  view  of  the  existing  position 

*  He  instancos  the  cr^o  nf  Paul  bi-  was  accusod  hv  his  nwn  clergy,  tried 
•hop  of  Teatina,  in  which  Gregory  the  andcoDdemned,  without  the  knowledge 
Qveat  reAned  to  intorpoM*  thou^  lie    of  Om  holy  see. 
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The  crimes  of  of  the  chDTch  witfa  reference  to  the  state,  it  i& 
the  clergy  obviouB  that  if  DO  blshop  could  be  convicted  of 
agalu^i  civil  a  crime  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
P™^*"*-  Roman  pontiff^  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  justice 
must  be  frequently  altog^ether  suspended,  and  serious  col- 
lisions must  occur  between  the  church  and  tlie  civil  law. 
For  \\  hilt  man  with  arms  in  his  hands  would  then  refrain 
from  ii.singf  them  to  punish,  for  instance,  the  clerical  vio- 
lator of  the  marriage  bed?  How  could  we,  in  that  case, 
find  fault  with  the  indif»Tiant  prince  for  taking*  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  to  punish  the  episcopal  rebel  or  trai- 
tor? Would  he,  think  you,  permit  the  oti'ender  to  de- 
feat his  justice  by  appeals  to  the  pope,  or  by  canoincal 
stratng-ems,  or  legal  quibbles?  Would  he  spud  to  Rome 
to  purchase  justice  with  his  money,  or  outer  into  a  com- 
petition of  bribery  at  the  papal  court  with  the  wealthy 
offender?  But,  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  law,  crimes  of 
treason  and  violence  never  were  included  in  the  eatalogfue 
of  clerical  immunity.  A  foreign  pontiff  cannot  be  a 
)roper  judge  between  a  sovereign  and  his  rebellious  sub- 
,  ects ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that,  unlike  any  other  subject, 
le  may  by  subterfuge  or  bribery  escape  pmushment, 
brave  the  law,  and  defy  his  sovereign.  Tie  canons  of 
the  ekimkHsathoUe  affi>rd  no  countenance  to  sudi  pre- 
tensions; the  reverse  of  this:  they  clearly  point  to  the 
proper  tribunals  for  these  and  ottier  o£^oes  of  the  like 
nature.  We  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  canons  of  the 
churdi  of  Antioch^  the  African  coundls,  and  the  lumi- 
nous exposition  of  the  whole  subject  in  the  epistle  of 
Archbishop  Hincmar  to  Pope  Nicolas.'  It  can  be  no 
invasion  or  the  liornaii  prerog'ative,  if  cause  s  especially 
reserved  by  the  la^^  of  the  church  to  provincial  or  me- 
tropolitan courts  ore  not  in  the  first  instance  brought 
before  the  pope ;  and  this  is  in  practice  the  course  pur- 
sued, indt'ss  in  the  prog"resR  of  the  cause  difficulties  shall 
arise  in  determhiin^  or  interpreting'  the  law  appliciible 
to  the  ease ;  in  which  contingencies  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  recurriiio'  for  advice  and  direction  to  the  divine  oracle, 
that  is^  to  the  apostolic  see  of  Peter. 

•  CAap.  ii.  p.  264  of  fhb  Book. 
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then^  we  compare  the  pretenrious  decretal  of  Pope 
DamaaoB  mm  the  wnole  hearing^  of  the  ecde-  He  repudi. 
siastical  law,  no  one  can-  read  that  decretal  ^^^^f" 
without  serious  misgiving^.''.  We  are  therein  *^pope^ 
told,  that  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
holf/  see  no  council  can  he  called  catholic.  But  how  if 
comiuuiiication  with  Rome  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy?  or  if 
Home  herself  be  under  thraldom  of  a  barbarian  master  ? 
or  if  the  pope  of  Rome  be  an  enemy,  or  a  profligate,  or 
a  man  of  sin  ?  Is  it,  in  such  cases,  to  be  said  that  no 
council  shall  sit  ?  or,  forsooth,  that  the  bishops  are  to  take 
their  orders  from  their  own  and  their  sovereig-n's  enemy  ? 
How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  the  most  holy  of  g-eneral 
councils,  the  fathers  assembled  at  Niceea,  ordained  that 
provincial  synods  should  be  held  twice  in  every  year, 
without  the  remotest  allusion  to  any  autiionsation  from 
Borne?  But  whatever  claim  may  have  been  put  in  to 
such  authority,  we  know  that  the  African  churches  have 
impugned  and  denied  it.  The  church  of  France  is  in- 
clined to  stop  short  of  this  extremity,  and  by  all  means 
in  her  power  to  uphold  the  reverence  due  to  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles;  and  so  lon^  as  the  state  of  public  afiiura 
permits,  her  bishops  will  continue  to  act  as  in  this  case 
they  have  acted,— that  i^  they  will  take  counsel  of  Rome, 
whether  Rome  conduct  hersdf  well  or  ill,  if  thereby  the 
peace  and  disdplme  of  the  church  may  be  maintained. 
If  it  be  otherwise,  let  us  proclaim  witn  the  holy  Paul, 
'  If  any  one  preach  unto  us  any  othw  gospel  than  that 
which  18  preached,  though  he  be  an  angel  from  heaven, 
let  him  be  accursed.' 

"  If,  therefore,  Rome  refuse,  or  hath  forfeited  her 
right  to  speak,  let  us  boldly  resort  to  the  law  ^.^ 
and  to  the  testimony :  verily  they  shall  be  found  utioa  over 
to  speak  the  words  of  theii*  divine  author.  But 
0  unhappy  days  that  we  live  in !  Wretched 
generation,  in  which  the  church  is  deprived  of  her  chief 
and  her  counsellor  !    For  unto  whom  shall  we  resort  for 
advice  and  consolation,  when  we  behold  the  mistress  of 
churches  and  nations  deserted  by  God  and  man?  Do  we 

\  **QniodAni  scrupolo.'' 
rot*,  ui.  N  N 
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not  behold  with  our  eyes,  do  we  not  see,  that  since  the 
fall  of  the  empire  Kome  hath  lost  Alexandria,  and  An^ 
tioclr,  and  Asia,  and  Ghreece,  and  Africa  ? — ^that  Europe 
itfleU  is  falling-  away  from  her  ? — that  the  chorch  of  Con- 
stantinople hath  withdrawn  from  her  communion  ? — and 
that  the  people  of  the  inner  Spain  take  no  heed  of  her 
decrees  f  On  every  side  thm  is  a  fidling^away  of  na- 
tions and  of  churches.  Here  in  France  we  are  pressed 
upon  on  every  ade  hy  the  forerunners  of  Antichrist' 
And  now,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle^  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  worketh  in  such  wise  that  Ae  fMO  nam  oMmetdk 
(the  pope)  shaU  etmtinue  to  abttruet  unHl  he  be  taken 
out  of  tne  way — until  that  son  of  perdition,  that  man  of 
sin,  who  hlndercihf  and  exaltetn  himself  above  the  name 
of  (rod  and  the  worship  of  God,  be  revealed.  By  all  this 
it  ih  liiiuiifest  that  the  })Ower  of  Home  is  shaken  ;  religion 
hath  taken  flitrht  from  her,  and  the  name  of  God  is  dis- 
honoured  and  insulted  with  impunity;  for  a  supreme 
pontitf  (John  XII.)  hath  openly  defied  God  and  deserted 
nis  worHhip.  Who,  then,  shall  adhere  to  Home,  when 
Koine  deserts  herself — w  hen  she  Will  neither  accept  coun- 
sel nor  impart  it  to  otht  rs?" 

By  these  very  forcible  arg-uments  the  preliminary 

A-n  1  h   o^^j^ction  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod  ap- 
confroiftod  pears  to  have  been  disposed  of  for  the  present ; 

with  his  the  defendant  was  himself  placed  at  the  bar^ 
iace  to  face  with  his  accusers  and  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution*  The  suspected  testimony  of  the  accom- 
plice Adalger  was  confirmed  by  the  unimpeachable  evi- 
dence of  Guide  bishop  of  Soissons.  That  prelate  deposed 
that  be  had  personally  remonstrated  with  the  archbishop 
upon  the  violation  of  his  allepance  to  the  kin^ ;  that  he 
had  jointed  out  to  him  means  within  his  reach  of  respmr'- 
infi^his  error;  but  that  Amulpb  had  persisted  in ^ open 
adherence  to  the  kmg^s  enemy ;  that  escape  from  his 

Eretended  imprisonment  had  been  of  easy  execution^  if  he 
ad  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  treasonable  connection ; 
that  his  protestations  of  alleged  violence  or  duress  were 
contradicted  by  the  public  countenance  he  had  e^steuded 

^  The  Konnans. 
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to  the  pretensions  of  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  these  proofs  of  disloyalty,  the  strong*  places 
and  all  the  military  resources  of  the  estate  of  his  church 
had  been  unreservedly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
enemy.  Other  proofs  of  a  treasonable  ininiU  and  of  con- 
spu-acy  to  levy  war  on  behalf  of  Charles,  were  not  want- 
ing" to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  Adnl^rer ;  and  the 
synod  delivered  their  judg-iiu  ut,  that  iTiasniUch  He  is  found 
as  the  crime  of  treason  laid  to  the  cluirfre  of  g«»ity- 
Archbishop  Arnulph  had  been  proved,  and  as  treason 
inclades  penury, — a  crime  whicn  necessarily  shuts  out 
the  criminal  from  all  sacerdotiil  office  or  dignity, — the 
culprit  was  declared  disquaUfied  to  hold  aU  emh  office."^ 

The  sequel  of  this  important  tranaaction  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  purify  of  the  his 
motives  of  the  prosecutors.    At  the  conclusion  deposition, 
of  his  case,  and  before  the  resolution,  Archbishop  Ar- 
nulph, it  appears,  had  retired  from  the  assembly,  with  a 
committee  consisting  of  Archbisliop  Seguin,  the  manager 
Arnulph  of  Orleans,  and  the  faisaops  of  Langres  and 
Amiens ;  and  that  he  had  in  private  conference  signified 
to  these  prehtes  his  implidt  submission  to  the  judgment 
of  his  peers;  that  he  had  put  his^  hand  to  a  full  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt,  pronounced  himself  unworthy  of  the 
office  he  held,  and  freely  concurred  in  the  election  of  any 
one  whom  the  synod  should  select  to  fill  the  vacant  chair. 
This  histrument  n\  as  according-ly  exliibited,  and  put  on 
record ;  and  the  SMiod  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  to 
depose  the  archbisliup,  and,  at  the  instance  of  King  Hugo, 
to  elect  the  presl)vter  Gerbert  of  Hheinis  to  the   ^^^^  ^ 
primacy.  Arnulph  was  immediately  remanded  dtcte^ 
to  his  prison  at  Orleans;  and  stronir  symptoms  ^^c^^^^p 
of  disapproval  appeared  in  the  pidtt  st  of  the 
president  Sequin,  and  of  other  m( mliers  of  the  convoca- 
tion.   The  report,  of  the  trial  proceeds  from  the  pen  of 
Gerbert  himself;  and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
alleged  conieasion  and  abdication  of  Arnulph  are  leit  in 

Hhh  re«oiui.ion  was  erounded  upon  Uie  character  of  civil  as  mach  as  of  ee- 
tiOei  zzx.  aad  zlr.  of  the  Tdedaa  dasiMtiwJ  law.  Coii£  Boole  IV.  cii. 
oonneila,  onliiiftiioeo  which  pwtook  of    pp^  178^  S74  of  thio  work. 
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a  degree  of  obeeuritf  wiiicb,  conneeled  with  the  hasty" 
removal  of  the  hitter^  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  that 

unfair  means  had  been  resorted  to  to  obtain  Bis  consent 

to  his  own  condemnation.* 

Taking"  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case  into  consi- 
deration, the  deposition  oi  the  archbishop  does 
^^«nd^  not  appi  ;ir  to  have  passed  with  the  general  con- 
atetortiiitUiil  currence  which  the  report  of  Gerbert  inshiuat^s. 

All  the  eloquence  and  inocnuity  of  that  able 
person  and  his  frienti.s  \\  ere  put  in  requisition  to  efface  the 
impressions  which  the  puntiticul  decretals  had  produced 
upon  tlie  clrrirv  of  France.  The  decree  of  Pope  Daniasus 
was  in  leg-al  etiect  fatnl  to  the  impenclanent ;  and  it  was 
clear  that,  as  lonof  as  that  forgery,  ;ind  the  spurious  foun- 
dation upon  which  it  rested,  wius  undetected,  no  bishop 
could  be  lawfully  tried  by  an}'  tribunal  not  immediately 
emanating  from,  and  appointed  by,  the  Roman  pontift 
The  only  course  by  which  the  openition  of  this  ormnance 
could  be  eluded  was  by  treating  the  offence  of  the  arch- 
bishop as  a  secular  cnme^  and  thereby  taking  it  out  of 
die  class  of  offences  punishable  by  ecdesiastical  law,  re- 
serving^ only  to  the  accused  prelate  the  Tiffht  of  trial  by 
his  peers.  But  the  decretal  extended  to  the  punishment 
which  must  foltow  upon  conviction  as  fiillv  as  to  the 
crime  itself.  No  ecdesiastical  tribunal  coula  inffict  any 
other  than  those  spiritual  penalties  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Boman  pontiff  by  the  decretal  in  question.  It  was, 
indeed,  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that  that  ordinance 
stood  in  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  genuine  church- 
legislation  ;  yet  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  difficulty 
could  be  effectually  encountered  by  no  ingenuity  short 
of  that  which  would  have  Isild  bare  the  ini|)osture  itself. 

In  this  (iilenuna,  therefore,  the  managers  of  the  im- 
Synopais  of  peach nient  took  the  more  intelligible  and  popu- 
*^mn"?)ah^'      grouml  of  justification.    Treason  and  per- 
synodal  pro-JUry,  they  said,  are  secular  crimes,  punishable 
oeeding8,&c. 5j  of  the  land:  when  that  law  is 

•  Archbishop  Sepuin  probably  know  inclined  to  disclose  those  grounds  in  his* 

how  it  had  been  pr(x:ur«d,  and  grounded  report.    Coof.  Cent.  Magd.  oenk  x. 

his  ubj«fct;<»n  upoa  snek  knowledge.  516;  Barm,  ma.  998}  »i.  a, 

(ierbertooaldnotbeiappOMdvcfljweil  277. 
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transgressed  by  a  member  of  their  own  body,  the  clerg^*^ 
are  bound  to  obev  the  law,  and  to  reino\  e  the  transo^res- 
8or  from  all  temptation  or  opportunity  to  commit  the  like 
otience  ibr  the  future :  the  decretal  mu«t  l)e  construed 
with  reference  to  the  o-eneral  law  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  imder  which  it  is  called 
into  operation  :  thus,  though  it  be  g^enerally  true  that 
the  pope  is  the  representative  of  the  Prince  oi*  the  Apos- 
tles, and  that  he  la  supreme  over  all  the  priests  of  Uie 
Lord,  yet  he  is  not  competent  to  alter  or  repeal  the  laws 
of  the  church :  allowing  the  supremacy  of  tne  pontifi^  we 
know  likewise  that  he  lias  correspondW  duties  to  per- 
form, which  if  he  negplect^  we  are  not  Dound  to  follow 
him  by*  neglecting  our  own :  the  divine  right  of  his  see 
does  not  constrain  us  to  obey  a  bad  pope  to  do  ev3 ;  nei- 
ther does  our  duty  to  him  come  Into  question  until  he  has 
performed  towards  us  his  proper  office  of  adviser  and 
comforter  under  distress  or  difficulty:  we  have  proved 
to  the  world  that  we  earnestly  applied  for  and  soKdted 
his  counsels,  and  that  he  reject^  and  turned  his  back 
upon  our  petition ;  that  he  accepted  bribes  from  our  ene- 
mies; and  that,  so  inr  from  being"  in  a  position  to  afford 
free  counsel  and  acl\icc  to  his  churches,  he  is  at  this 
nioiiieiit  under  the  thralduiu  ol  a  lav  tyrant,  who  controls 
his  judo|Tnent,  and  deprives  him  of  that  liberty  of  will  and 
action  which  is  essential  to  the  due  exercise  of  his  great 
prerogtitive/ 

If  these  opinions  had  found  a  faithful  echo  in  the 
bosom  of  so  nnportant  a  church  as  that  of^^^^ 
France,  little  more  had  been  ^^'^^nting•  to  ma-  thT^iwretAi 
ture  their  miso-ivino-s  as  to  the  true  character  scheme  at 
of  the  documents  obtruded  upon  them  into  the 
fullest  conviction  of  their  worthlessness.    The  Bishop  of 
Orleans  had  emphatically  jpointed  to  Eome,  in  her  actual 
conditionj  as  the  quarter  irom  which  the  threatened  ad- 

'  Conf.  tho  defence  of  Gerbert  agaiast  holy  see  as  should  be  found  conformable 

the  denunciations  of  I'upe  John  XV.,  to  tlve  primitive  sources  of  eccleaiasti- 

ftp.JD.  Bouq.  torn.  X.  p  413.    He  main-  c»l  law.  There  occur  here  aUd  there  in 

tained  boldly  that  the  law  of  the  church  the  works  of  Gorhc rt  erprr^sions  which 

oonsUtcd  ot  Scripture,  canous  of  ^ne-  twinkle  like  distant  ligiits  through  the 

nd  ootmeili,  and  sQcli  dttcnes     tlw  flmk  dtrkneMoftlieiiiUUUbigfc 
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vent  of  Antichrist  wus  to  be  looked  for.  Tlie  I'rencb 
canonists  had  detected  the  irreconcilable  antag-onism 
between  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church  and  the  papal 
(lorretals.  A  little  research,  a  small  increase  in  their 
knowiedofe  of  < 'riK ml  historv  and  antinuitv,  would  have 
sufficed  to  ensure  the  detection  ot  the  impudent  iorg-eries, 
undf^r  wlticli  all  law  or  disripline  but  that  which  pro- 
ceeded iVf)iii  th^>  pdiititV  ot  iiome  was  crushed  and  smo- 
thered, and  the  churches  themselves  de])rived  of  all  spon- 
taneous action.  But  Gerbert  and  his  friends,  while  they 
admowledg'ed  and  deplored  the  evil,  were  uaable  or  un- 
willingf  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  abuse.  They  were  satis- 
fied with  ezporin^  the  contradiction  between  the  scheme 
of  law  ur^ea  against  them  and  every  principle  of  legiti- 
mate legislation,  customjOonvenience^  and  practical  utmty. 
A  little  more  learning — and,  alas,  probably  a  little  more 
honesty — only  was  wanting*  to  sweep  away  the  mass  of 
cobwebs  with  which  the  deer^aUsts  Imd  overlaid  and  kept 
out  of  view  the  ancient  body  of  ecdeaastical  law.  As  it 
waS;  however^  decretalism  was  in  jeopardy;  and  if  at  this 
moment  the  princes  of  the  world  nad  taken  any  bat  the 
most  partial  and  sordid  views  of  the  interests  and  liber- 
ties ot  their  churches,  or  had  been  at  leisure  to  apprehend 
the  inconveniences  exposed  and  reprobated  by  the  fathers 
of  St.  Basolus,  the  papal  power  could  have  surv  ived  the 
tenth  century,  if  at  all,  only  in  h  very  diflerent  aspect 
ivum  that  which,  under  the  upas-shadow  of  the  Isiduriau 
forgeries,  it  was  destined  to  assume. 

Pope  John  XV. — or,  we  may  perhaps  more  properly 
JolmXV       '       master  Crescentius — ^]>ftid  no  reg-ard  to 
quashes  tho  the  (leflsion  of  the  synod.  He  declared  all  their 
ijjSj^ ff^^ pro ( •  e p ( 1  i Ti o-s  to  be  wholly  void  ;  aiid  interdicted 
Gerbert,  and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  his  or- 
dination.* As  long"  as  he  lived,  Kluix  Hug'o  Capet  main- 
tained Gerbert  upon  the  throne  of  liheims :  but  he  died 
in  the  year  996 ;  and  in  the  same  year  John  XV.  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  V.,  the  cousin  and  nominee  of  the 
young  Emperor  OthoIII.  The  new  pope  warmly  espoused 

'  FUury  (toil),  xii.  p.  251)  thinks  that  held  at  Borne  OQ  tho  31at  of  J&auary 
tUaoMuorawMiMiMd  fronaoounaa  999. 
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the  cause  of  the  deposed  archbishop,  and  threatened  the 
kino-dom  of  France  with  a  g'eneral  interdict  imK  lie 
were  immediately  restored  to  the  primacy,    Duriii;^'  the 
short  five  years  of  Gerbert's  o(  cu{mtioii  of  the  see  of 
Rheims,  tlie  ]ij;'*lit  which  had  so  suddenly  burst  forth  at 
the  synod  of  St.  iiasolus  had  burnt  dimmer  and  dmimer 
in  the  Gallic  church.     Under  Utho  111.  the  Revival  of 
chair  of  Peter  had  resumed  its  station ;  the  decretaUsm. 
pope  was  no  longer  the  tool  of  a  domestic  faction^  and 
^vns  enabled  once  more  to  rally  round  him  the  advocates 
of  ecclesiastical  privilege,  or  licensei  aooording*  as  the 
parties  affected  might  view  their  chances  of  eluding,  <3fr 
of  taking  advantage  of,  the  decretal  forms  for  the  pro- 
motion of  thdr  own  interests.    The  part^  opposea  to 
Gerhert  was  gradually  recovering  from  thenr  late  defeat, 
and  succeeded  in  rendering  his  government  a  period  of 
disturbance  and  reaction^  which  wore  out  his  patiencei 
and  plunged  him  daily  mto  more  irksome  dependence 
upon  die  protection  of  the  temporal  ^wer*   But  Bobort 
1.  of  France^  son  and  successor  of  Hugo  Capet,  had  in 
the  interim  fallen  in  love  with  his  cousin  Bertiia,  da  up  li- 
ter of  Conrad  king*  of  Cisjurane  Burgundy,  and  was  then 
suing"  to  Poj)e  Gregory  V.  for  li(  t  nse  to  marry  within 
the  [irohibitea  deg-rees  of  consancruinity.  But  the  enemy 
of  Ariiulph  could  expect  little  favour  at  the  liuiids  oi  his 
fnend  the  pope.    Ihe  Idng^s  zeal  on  beliidl  of  Gerhert 
cooled  down  ;  and  in  the  year  990  lie  penuitted  ^^^.^^^.^ 
him  to  be  cited  before  a  papal  commission,  as-  deserted  by 
St  nibled  at  Mousson  in  Lorriiine,  to  render  an  ^^^J^^J^' 
account  of  his  election,  and  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  vncjite  the  see  of  liheims  for  irreo-iilfirity.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  commission  consisted  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  the  bishops  of  Lic^ge,  Yerdun,  and  Miin- 
ster,  several  abbots  of  note,  and  among  the  great  laity, 
Godfrey  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  —  m  subjects  of  the 
empirej  and  probably  well  disposed  to  serve  uie  purposes 
of  their  master  and  his  friend  the  pope."   Before  a  tribu- 
nal so  constituted  the  eloquent  detence  of  Gerhert  availed 
him  little*   He  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  suspension 

k  Mtvd.  Cons.  Ion.  vi,  pp.  78S-7M> 
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from  office  till  the  case  should  be  finally  disposed  of  at 
a  synod  to  assemble  at  Rheims  within  one  month  from 
that  time.*    At  the  end  of  the  t^rm,  Arnulph  was  rein- 
stated by  coniijiitiid  ot  the  }>ope,  and  Gerbert  retired  to 
the  court  ol      former  pupil,  tne  Emperor  Otho.  Among* 
the  g-ood  qualities  of  that  priucp,  his  reverence 
reinatatSi in  for  lenniiiiiif  and  leariii  d  men  was  not  the  least 
^htSii^  comniendable.  Gerbert  had  made  mnTiv  friends, 
and  few  er  enemies,  than  any  man  of  his  age  so 
larg-ely  conversant  in  worldly  affairs.    He  was  received 
by  the  emperor  in  Italy  with  high  distinction,  and — pro- 
bably by  way  of  indemnity  for  his  forfeited  honours — 
forthwith  created  ai'chbishop  of  Ravenna^  with  the  full 
consent  and  approval  of  Pope  Gregory  V. 

Xing  Robert  of  France  was  no  g^ainer  by  his  abandon- 
Gerbert  causo  of  Gerbert^   The  hereditary 

archbishop  enemj  of  the  house  of  Capet, — the  representa- 
of  HATeoiM.  ^jyg      g^^^        ^£      Carolingian  dynastjr, 

— was  firmly  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Rheima.  The 
firiend  whom  he  had  deserted  was  now  transferred  to  an- 
other sphere^  and  very  unlikely  to  endanger  his  new  con- 
nections by  an  injudieious  advocacy  of  a  cause  in  which 
no  personal  interest  was  involved.  Robert  had  married 
his  cousin  without  waiting  for  the  papal  dispensation; 
and  the  zeal  of  Pope  Greg  ory  V.  for  the  integrity  of  the 
canons  pronipled  liim  Id  nnike  an  example  of  the  royai 
offender.  His  master  Otlio  111.  was  at  this  time  amus- 
ing his  excitable  imaginaduii  w  ith  the  dream  of  an  em- 
pire coextensive  with  its  widest  Imihs  under  the  Caesars 
of  the  West,  and  projecting  a  combination  of  the  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  his  realms  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  his  great  predecessor  Charlemagne,  should  bring 
the  vassal  kingdoms  and  principal  If  it  s  of  the  world  to 
tlie  foot  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  distracted  state  of 
France,  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign  power,  the  dis- 
affection of  the  great  barons,  who  disdained  the  sceptre 
of  one  so  lately  their  equal,  eucouragced  almost  any  ex- 
periment upon  the  independence  of  Aat  kingdom.  The 

'  Tbtt  noiMe  of  June,  which  fidl  on  »ion,  therefore,  Usted  twenty-aix  days 
the  fiftb  of  the  month.  The  tuspen-  only. 
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humiliatiou  of  the  sovereign  was  an  iiii})ortaiit  step;  and 
the  overbearing  inllueiice  which  the  in  rniunic  prelacy 
had  exercised  in  France  since  the  synod  of  St.  Kasohis* 
offered  lacilitieB  for  that  purpose  which  could  not  ba  over- 
looked. With  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  on  ^ 
iuB  right  hand|  Greg'ory  Y.  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  and  punish  the  crying  scandal  of  ^^^J^j^^|^ 
incestuous  union  upon  the  throne  of  France. 
In  the  year  998^  he  convoked  a  council  in  the  basilica  of 
St.  Peter  at  Bome^  in  which  Bobert  was  condemned  to 
discard  his  concubme  Bertha,  and  to  do  a  seven  years* 
penance^  according  to  the  canons^  tw  the  sin  he  had  com- 
mitted; in  de&uft  of  which^  to  be  and  continue  under 
anathema  till  satisfaction.  The  archbishop  of  TourSy  and 
all  the  bishops  who  had  assisted  at  the  unlawful  mar- 
riage/ were  suspended  from  their  offices,  and  seduded 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  till  tney  should  ap- 
pear at  Borne  and  purge  their  offence*  In  ibe  Bame 
8}Tiod,  some  irregularities  in  the  Germanic  churches  were 
mildly  rebuked  and  eoi  reeled ;  and  the  bishop  of  Veloi, 
in  the  province  of  Bouideaux,  with  his  orduiner^  the  nrch- 
bishop  of  the  province,  were  put  out  of  communion  as 
accomplices  in  an  uncauonical  election.'  The  execution 
of  the  sentence  ao;iiiist  Kobert — accordinof  to  the  account 
of  the  credulous  monk  Peter  Damiani — bears  testnnony 
to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  papacy  in  France.  The 
king,  we  fire  told,  was  shunned  by  all  the  u  orld ;  no  one 
ventured  to  hold  any  interconrse  with  the  inipenitent 
sinner  and  his  incestuous  companion.  T\\  o  servants  only 
administered  to  them  the  common  necessaries  of  Hfe ;  even 
the  very  vessels  made  use  of  at  his  table  were  immedi- 
ately aJxerwards  thrown  into  the  fire :  nay,  the  produce  of 
his  amour  turned  out  a  monster,  with  this  neck  and  head 
of  a  goose !  £very  part  of  this  tale  is  probably  equally 
true ;  jet  the  same  moral  delusion  which  suggested  the 
Isidorian  fraud,  was  ever  at  hand  to  give  currency  and 
credit  to  any  idle  tale  that  might  enhance  the  terrors  of 

i  In  effecting  the  veetoratioii  of  A]w  inopposttioiilotlieOeRiiMiiettidAqiii* 

nulph.  tanean  recusants. 

k  Those  of  NeuBtrian  France,  who  ao>  '  See  Hard,  Cone  torn.  Ti.  pp.  755- 

knowledged  the  eorefeignty  ofBobBit  7M» 
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Hacerdotal  visitations.®  Robert  of  France  continued,  at 
all  events,  for  some  time  long-er  to  cohabit  opeiily  with 
his  wife,  and  probably  for  a  still  long*er  time  iu  secret, 
and  even  niter  hi«*  marriag-e  with  the  termagant  Con- 
stance, claugliter  of  William  earl  of  Provence  ;  and  thus, 
as  has  been  verv  properly  obser\'ed,  the  pontiffs  of  Home, 
on  this  as  on  otlu  r  occasions  of  the  same  kind,  while  set- 
ting"  themselves  up  as  the  guardians  of  publir  morals, 
plung^ed  their  penitents  into  grosser  sins  than  those  from 
which  they  desired  to  rescue  them.* 

Pope  Grepfory  V.,  though  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
0^^^  held  the  pontificate  for  the  term  of  ordy  two 
pope,  as  years  and  nine  months.    He  died  on  the  18th 
SjlresteriL    FebruaTjT  A.D.  999  ;  and  the  Emperor  Otho 
immediately  raised  his  old  friend  and  tutor  Grerbert  to 
the  pontifi^  see  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II. 

»  Fkury,  xii^pp.  333,  a34;  and  Pet,       •  Sinumdi,  Uui.  de  Fran.  torn.  iv.  u 
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